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'No  Govemrnent  can  Hottlo  the  Irinh  land  queaticn/ 
Thid  etAtement,  recently  made  bj  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  might  serve  ae  an  expression  of  the  despair  with 
vbich  60  many  Englishmen  rejjjtrd  that  group  of  pi"obloma 
known  es  the  Irieh  QueetioD,  and  in  particular  the  problem 
of  af^raHan  ablation.  Yet  the  facts  of  the  case,  though 
k^hly  complicated,  dn  not  justify  any  auch  despoDdeut 
attitude.  The  apparently  perennial  nature  of  the  iand 
difficulty,  the  enormoue  power  of  the  Iriah  clergy  in 
porely  temporal  mattfrs,  the  almost  purely  deatruetive 
BUure  of  the  Nationalist  propaganda,  the  lack  of  fiound 
ttcoQonuc  thought  in  Iielund,  are  not,  as  some  think, 
pJumuniena  of  a  nature  quite  bizarre.  The  Hurprise  which 
they  occaaioQ  in  Great  Britain  is  due  in  reality  to  ignor- 
UMe  of  the  courso  and  consequences  of  events  In  Ireland 
in  the  past,  or  to  tJio  fajjirro  of  the  English  people  to 
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comprehend  tbe  full  import  of  Irkh  history,  and  a 
ciate   the   inner  working  of  the  Irish   mind.     The 
explanation  of  the  Ii-ish  difficulty  must  b©  sought  it 
hifitory  of  Ireland.     A  little  thought  will  show  that. 
the  peculiar  combinaticn  of  cirnum stances  to  which', 
land    has    been  exposed,  and  making  allowance  t 
ordinary  frailties  and  ineoDGiBtenciea  of  human  na 
the  development  of  Irinh  affairs  haw  been  very  mut-h  w 
might  have  been  expected.     The  land  question  fumie 
perhaps,  the  mo^t  remarkable  illustration  of  this  truth. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  coneeaeions  that  have 
made  to  the  Irish  farming  claaaea  by  the  legislation 
th«  last  twenty  years,  the  continued  existence  of  an 
land  question  seems  to  many  Knglishmeu  to  he  exp 
able  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Irish  are  endowed 
a  double  dose  of  original  sin,  Yet  a  brief  eoneideratiofl 
of  the  development  of  Irish  land  tenure  will  show  hov 
natural,  and,  indeed*  bow^  inevitable  has  been  the  ac 
sequence  of  events.  The  surprise  expressed  at  the 
tinuance  of  the  land  agitation  is  but  another  exam; 
of  what  is  always  in  store  for  those  who  sow  ivi 
studying  the  character  of  the  soil. 

The  systems   of  land-holding  at  present  existing 
England  and  in  Ireland  vAn  be  traced  ba<'k  to  a  co 
origin,  but  the  process  of  development  has  ditVered  in 
two  countries ;   and  to  the  ignoring  of   this   fact, 
recent  timea,  by  the  English  government  may  be  tra 
much  of  the  bittomess  of  the  land  question.     Wben 
English  came  to  Ireland  they  found,  not  a  nation 
themselves,    organised    on    a    highly    developed     f© 
system,  but  a  primitive  society  split  up  into  groups, 
at  strife,  and  united  only  by  the  tie  of  common  cueto: 
and  common  language.     In  Ireland  the  tribal  system 
laiid-holdlug  had,  in  the  twelfth  century,  been  but  li 
affected   by   the  various    oauaes   which    in    other  I 
were  diidutegrating  collective  ownership,  and  had 
their   iniluence    felt  ju   England  centuries  eai'lier. 
imturul  feudalieation   of   the   land  which,   among 
Aryan  races,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  inorease 
|ii.>pii1atiu]],  and  with  a  growth  in  the  power  of  the  chi 
had  made  but  tittle  headway  in  Ireland*     The  Engliit 
however*  were  so  Imbued  with  the  feudal  idea   that  to 
rff^^anj  ^ujireme  ownership  ot  t\ie  land  «&  '^^ated  in 
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GQe  but  the  chief  eeem^d  iiDiiatural;  and  accordingly 
they  Bought,  in  ignorance  of  Iiish  conditions  and,  indeed, 
of  thfiir  own  history,  to  impose  the  feudal  eyatem  of  tand- 
ilolditi^,  with  ita  indmdualir^tic  tendencies,  upon  the  Irish 
people,  which  clung  inBtintitiyely  to  the  communiBtic 
principles  of  trihal  ownership. 

Id  &dditiou  to  thie  initial  obstacle,  vis.  that  a  highly 
devfilopod  system  waa  thrust  upon  a  people  unready  to 
reoQiTe  it,  there  were  further  difficulties  which  militated 
Against  a  whole-hearted  or  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
EDglisb  ayetem.  in  England  the  germs  of  feudalism 
were  pre^^ent  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  the 
thorough  uature  of  the  couquwHt  itself  led  to  their 
development  into  a  highly  organised  systcan.  In  Ireland, 
w  haA  been  indicated,  individual  land- holding— feudal 
or  other — was  unkuown  m  the  twelfth  century;  and  the 
AlgUeh  conqueat  was  never  thorough  enough  to  enforce 
tlw  general  adoption  of  the  English  system.  The  spas- 
loodic  efTortt^  of  the  English  proved  fruitless  to  conquer  a 
cioantry  'where  there  was  no  king  to  strike  down,  like 
Hftrold  at  SenJac,  «bnd  no  national  council  to  win  over, 
Ijkii  the  Witau  at  London.  The  Irish  clung,  with  all  the 
uwlinctive  devotion  of  their  Celtic  nature,  to  the  old  Irish 
nutoms;  and  the  growth  of  English  ideas  wa^  retarded 
even  nvitbin  the  Fale  by  the  power  which  the  Irit^h  Celts 
hmw^  flo  frequently  shown  of  assimilating  to  their  owu 
type  and  temperament  those  with  whom  thoy  come  into 
any  kinil  of  intiin^itt;  pouUict- 

Tfae  result  was  that  the  Irish  system  of  land-holding 
never  really  pa^^^ed  through  the  crucible  of  feudalism ; 
and,  though  the  power  of  the  chief  had  greatly  developed, 
he  had  not  yet  attained  the  recognised  position  necessarj- 
to  mAke  him  the  ultimate  reversionary  owner  of  the  land, 
or  the  head  of  a  uiauorial  oomiuunity,  wheu  the  English 
government,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
otice  more  determined  to  force  the  son^ewhat  communistic 
Iriftb  tenures  into  the  »itereuty{)ed  maulda  of  the  Englisli 
^rarian  system,  Sir  John  Davies.  indeed,  who  took  up 
tlio  task  of  etFecttng  this  change,  recognised  that  the 
chief  was  not,  properly  tipeakiug,  a  londiurd,  and  that  the 
lii«nibera  of  the  sept  were  not  tenants;  and  he  at^cord- 
ingly  arranged  that  the  status  of  the  Irish  earth-tiller 
iluMiId  be  modcJJ^,  not  upon  that  of  the  freely  couttaiitvu^ 
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English  tcnaut-farmer,  but  rrtthcr  upon  thnt  of  his  nearest 
analogue,  the  English  copyholder.*  Had  this  arrange' 
ntent  been  thoroughly  carried  out,  had  its  contintiaiioe 
boon  protected  by  the  In^r,  and  hod  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  sept  been  alloived  to  develope  in  the 
natural  directloD  of  customary  rights,  the  luti'oductiQTi  of 
the  English  system  of  land-holding  ^rould  not,  perhaps. 
have  been — to  use  the  expression  of  Froude— the  most 
fatal  gift  Enghind  ever  bestowed  upon  Ireland- 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  the  intentiDii 
of  Sir  John  Davios  ^as  destined  to  bo  frustrated.  The 
FlightoF  the  Enrls  in  lfi07  was  followed  by  the  Plantation 
of  Ulster ;  after  the  riaing  of  1641  came  the  Cromwellian 
settlement,  with  the  plantation  of  a  freeh  race  of  Scotch 
and  EngLinh  land^owners ;  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
was  followed  by  the  Williamite  forfeitures.  The  tribal 
rights  of  the  native  Irish  had  bocu  swept  away  by  Sir 
John  Davies ;  those  that  had  been  substituted  by  that 
odminiatrator  vaDished  before  the  settlementB  of  tbe  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thenceforward  the  law 
regarded  the  psusunt  fanoors,  not  as  Sir  John  Davies 
treated  them,  i.e.  as  freeholders  subject  to  a  quit-rent^ 
or  peasant  tenants  with  hereditary  rights  and  limited 
services^  but  simply  as  tenants  at  will-f  Change,  in  short, 
became  revolution.  41 


■  The  dilferonce  Is  Important.  It  is  tmfl  that,  after  the  feuda-Uutlon  of 
the  tnortr.  thn  lord  unitE^d  In  hinmelt  tho  nid  p«i«onfll  rights  of  th«  okieC 
■Jid  the  propHeter^  rights  of  the  communLtj ;  hiiL  lime  brcught  its  mhq- 
p«D9Klloa  to  the  tlllcrfl  of  tbe  soi].  With  ptirmaQance  of  ocf^npatlou  grevr 
up  liabits  oZ  pructtciJ  Qwn«rahlp ;  And  wIl«d.  Ln  time,  the  Juiv  came  to  deal 
with  the  rQButt,  tht  law  f L>|]owed  the  facts-  It  r««)gii^ed  the  ouvtcmiu-y 
rJghta  of  the  copyholiera,  oitfl  gflvo  thorn  the  power  of  cnfrancUlflpmcnt. 
Tcnaat-farmcra  in  Englnnd  ^vere^  a^  Sccbohm  hria  poLntcd  outr,  tbo  product 
of  a  later  bijoe.  They  gmw  up,  not  upon  tho  open  fields  of  the  pcoBnnt- 
lanil,  L>ut  upou  the  deaicHne-land  occupied  bj  the  lord  himaelf ;  and  Ihcjr 
cniDo  Into  beioK  ou\j  when  Lbn  owuer  ceAoed  to  LUI  hUt  land,  and  lel  U  out 
(incite  a  tcntiuicl  to  a  niaa  nho  had  capital  aud  who  made  a^lcuUura  a 
trade.  It  whs  a  new  and  [tvmponiry  cDmiai>rclHl  tenure  created  evciy  time 
ther«  v.-as  n  chauge  of  ItiTinjicij ;  and  the  leignl  rL^tu  of  the  Irinani^y  wars 
^ttlcd  and  llxcd  afrer^h  each  time  within  the  fotir  comers  cf  Iha  contnu-t. 

-f  The  descendRiil^  of  the  chiefs  fared  even  worse  thau  the  Infotior 
member*!  of  tha  RApt ;  tho  Ainroi  of  fonnacntton,  w-hlrh  jtomttimoa  passed 
over  the  cottage,  never  fipnred  the  castle.  Probably  no  member  of  the  IHeh 
Sar  haa  evor  eesa  a  d4>v-(>lutLan  of  title  wbLcli  did  not  commFneo  with  a 
pivlent  granting  u  forfi^Ucd  er4late.  Lord  Clare,  then  Lorti  FltsGibbon.  in  4 
tuaous  Bpcech  delivered  In  the  IrLfih  House  of  Lords  [n  1TU3,  ofltlmat^d 
that,  ic  the  course  of  Iho  &«Tent-e(?ntlt  century^  th<^  whole  ^oll  of  lu-land 
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Bot  the  sense  of  property  inspired  by  rights  enjoyed 
for  a  tbotisand  years  could  not  be  set  aside  by  a  stroke  of 
lk»  pen  or  by  the  mere  ^vording  o£  patentSn  Even  Sir 
TiUiam  Petty,  when  officrlally  surveying  the  country  in 
ttid  intereets  of  the  nc^w  settlers,  e^presaly  recogrnised  the 
Tnted  interest  of  the  so-called  tenants,  and  edtimated  it 
b1  one  third  of  the  total  value  of  the  land.  The  peasant 
eartb'tillcrs,  of  necessity,  remained  oti  the  soil ;  and  with 
them  remained  a  hereditary  belief  in  their  proprietary 
r^ts,  which  has  never  died  out.  Its  iiiilueuce  is  felt 
even  to-day,  and  it  accoontSi  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
the  'non-economic*  attitude  of  the  Irish  mind  towards 
Lhe  land  problem.  It  is  j>erhaps  the  chief  reason  why 
4  tetukDcy  from  year  to  year  has  been  regarded  as  a 
ipeeies  of  tenancy  in  perpetuity  ;  indeed,  aa  the  evidence 
given  befoi'e  the  Beasborough  Commission  in  1880  shows, 
the  tenants  looked  on  a  commercial  lease  as  a  derogation 
of  their  interests  in  the  soil,  forming,  as  it  were^  a  waiver 
of  their  rights,  and  an  unjust  limitation  of  them. 

The  law,  however,  ignored  these  historical  claims  for 
tecant-right ;  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  eighteenth 
Bsntory,  notably  the  growth  of  absenteeism,  did  not 
bvD'ur  the  scquieition  of  customary  rights,  which  have 
¥>  often  arisen  from  continuance  of  occupation.  The 
penal  la^rs  reduced  the  Catholli;  peasantry  to  the  position 
of  serfa ;  and,  by  a  curious  reilex  action,  the  same  laws 
helped  to  uproot  the  Protestant  yeomanry  in  the  south 
and  west.  When  the  lease  of  a  farm  fell  in,  the  Catholic 
Ubourer,  accustomed  to  a  low  standard  of  living,  and 
baiHii£;  nothing  to  lose,  could  afford  to  outbid  the  Protes- 
tut  yeoman  who,  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort,  preferred  to  seek  a  home  in  the  New  World 
nither  than  make  himself  liablo  for  a  rent  greater  than 
the  farm  could  produce.  The  prei'alence  of  a  system 
Boder  which  this  laud  of  an  absent  owner  was  let,  perhaps, 
u  deepT  and  the  common  tendency  to  regard  Irish  lund 
UMrely  aaa  source  of  revenue  divoi'ocd  from  all  reciprocal 
duties  of  just  njanagement,  hopelessJy  demoralised  the 
farming  industry  and  put  a  premium  upon  bad  husbandry 

^i  b«a  nmftacatcd  at  luat  once,  and  a  GODfiiilorabId  [lortloii  Qt  [t  three 
Hnit_  Daring  tbe  CromwclliiLn  bcUlcmont  no  W-sa  tlian  7, 1^,000  001-04  cf 
lnJ— tnTTT—  Ihnn  half  the  oericulturnl  nrca  of  tho  country— ^L^re  sotU^^  \^^ 
IllOiiaitof  Clt^jtia  io  C2n^  ewlaaitta  of  the  (»id  Irleb  prgptLcUin. 
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hy  withholding  the  reward  of  good>  The  general 
VfAH  Increased  by  the  commercial  re5lTi<7tion0  which 
tlie  cttTer't  of  keeping  the  native  race  enthralled  to  the 
Tho  ie^fllution  which,  for  a  century,  deliberately  shut 
door  to  tho  growth  of  Irish  commerce,  and  syste 
lAbourod  to  reduce  to  subjection  the  native  race, 
them  to  the  land  by  barring  all  other  means,  not  on^ 
wcriUli>  hut  evoiJ  of  luirp  ftiibflistenoe.  ThisfatAlpohcy» 
which  laml  was  made  the  vital  necessity  of  the  Celtic 
ha»  bomo  b£tt«r  fruits  for  half  the  land-hunger  of 
Irish  peiftHantry  haaltfi  root  in  the  transmitted  ide^vthat 
poasoFSHion  of  land  la  essential  to  exist<?nce.  Tho  result 
notoriouy.  We  find  the  nation,  early  in  the  last  eeo 
relying  on  a  single  induetry,  and  that  industry  so 
morallised  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  oati» 
to  depend  for  Ihoir  eubeistcuoo  on  a  eingie  crop,  TbetT 
etmdBrd  of  Uviog  had  become  no  low  that  it  eould  imA 
be  lowered  further  without  8tar\'ation  ;  life  was,  in  ehort, 
II  ^;amhlo  in  turf  and  a  flcramble  for  potatoes.  Tlien,  nrt 
unfiu'^Hoen,  came  the  appalling  diaaeter  of  the  gmt 
faiiLino.  followed  hy  half  a  century  of  euiigTation, 
With  the  famine  may  he  said  to  have  como  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  personal  relations  betweem  the 
lords  and  thrir  tjiimnt-'^  which  han  ho  much  increaaed 
djfficmlty  of  tJio  land  question*  There  is  no  sadder  ch 
In  Irlfth  hi«t4iry  than  the  story  of  what  a  pro 
NationaliBt.  jKiUtirian  hns  cjilled  *  the  lost  opportunitim 
tho  IrUh  gentry/  The  affectiona(e  devotion  with  whldi 
tfce  ancient  cbi^^f  ^va.^  usually  regarded  by  hia  dopendanti^ 
dvciilo  hL4  fretiuoutly  hnavy  eTacciens,  I^ad,  of  tH>iirBetHl 
tool»  diTp  down  in  the  tribal  system  and  in  the  fact>  of 
a  ixinimon  kinship.  This  devotion  could  not  readily  bl 
tnuk^fi'm^l  to  the  landlords — those  '  heirs  of  coTifi9rHtii> 
MWl  el  conquert '— irho  came  into  existence  ^th  th* 
ettUamiPtK  of  the  ^ewntoenth  ceDtory.  Still  the  Iriifa 
9>V*eeMnt)al1y  m  leader-following  nuw:  and,  despito  a  w«fl 
Ci(«yiutvithy  g«tt«nJl.v  uotireAhk-  K^tween  the  huid-oWD- 
ia|t  «md  laiKl-^alUtrntitif;  ^Itkf^ioev  which  had  its  origin  i» 
kltlocwfld  «uwff«,  in  differ^Eic««  of  nliskm  and,  to  9caaB 
«Xt«ai.  uf  nM«<  tlm  l«iuuits  k«u-nt  in  maoT  rmae^  to  regard 
their  lUkdlwdeMlMrducA.  The  somewhat  feudal  li^ 
<^f  An  Irif>h  vt^uirvand  bis  fvCametv,  described  in  Sir 
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tike  *Speinl  me  find  (lefeud  me'  system  of  Spenser's  agfl 
orar  again.     The  sfx^ppage  of  the  gi-owth  ut'  Uiis  fleuLi- 
nwDt  and   its   gradual   decay   were  largely  dae   to  the 
bcrease  of  absenteeism    after   the    Union,   and   to    the 
BCceotuAtiou  of  politlcjil  difTeren^^n  caused  by  th*;  Rispeal 
tgitation.     The  severance  between  landlord  and  tenant 
vmt  rendered   more  complete   after  the   famine  by  the 
arictioiis  of  the  destitute  peasantry,  who  could  not  find 
aaULS  of  tilUn^;  the  eoil,  to  eay  nothing  of  paying  rent- 
It  m&y  be  admitted  that  the  landlords  did  not  uaa  the 
power    in    their   hands    with    any    general    harHhiieafi    or 
iiiiiunianity.     But  they,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  agri- 
cultoral  community,  w^ore  economically  demoralised  by 
iha  ^rstem,  with  the  result  thn^t  their  embarr^ifiAmentH 
often  oompelied  them  to  do  Ticariously  through  middlo- 
m«n,  fnortgagee9,  or  even  the  Court  of  Chancery,  things 
vidch  they  irould  not  have  had  the  heart  to  do  them- 
Bdves.     With  the  famine,  Drunimond'5  fanious  maxim, 
ihat  *  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,'  leaped 
bmn  the  neglected  rank  of  truismn  into  the  x>otent  array 
of  tliiiigB  that  are  true-     Legislation  was  invoked ;  but 
the  attempts  made  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tmy  to   improve  the  social  and  economic   condition  of 
Ireland^  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  English  Liberal* 
ism,  only  helped  to  increase  the  misunderstanding  bet^veen 
England  and  Ireland.     The   Eiiciiinbt^ivd   Estates  Act  of 
1848,   And    the   Landed    Estates  Act  of  ten  years  later, 
inetead  of  i^uproving  the  position  of  the  tenant,  rendered 
ii worse  by  bringing  in  a  class  of  cApitali^t  landlords,  who, 
Tiewing  the  purchase  of  land  as  a  purely  commercial  trana- 
aotioa,  disregarded  all   customs  that  were  not  enforce- 
able in  the  courts-    In  this  ease  landlord  right  was  tenant 
wrong.     Not  only  had  the  bulk  of  the  tenants  no  security 
Oif  teaure,  but  the  law  ignored  their  claims  to  the  property 
which  they  had  created  by  their  *  improvements/  '     Few 

*  Tbc  Bvmn  CoEumbeloa,  nblch  conaLated  of  flvo  IrLah  Laudtotdflt  put 
Ihe  CAcia  lu  to  JmprovHiiieclH  very  oLeiu'ly. 

'  It  Is  well  known  that  In  Eagland  and  ScotLatiil,  before  a  lAQdIord  o(Ten 
%  TftTin  Icr  letUng-  hi>  tlnd^  It  ricce&aary  to  provide  a  auiibiAv  loJ-Uihoa^*o, 
iruh  ihfl  necmsAry  lnrmbulJ dings,  for  the  proper  raanagGiaenb  of  the 
turn,  .  .  .  tn  Erelaod  thB  ciuv  la  wboUy  dlETeiroal-  .  .  .  Il  is  odmLtUd  ou 
iU  huid»  tb&t,  ooeordliig  to  tha  gem^mi  proctiiv  in  JrpLtind,  i.1ie  Inndlnrd 
bvllda  QftllbAT  dw«I]ing-houBD  nor  fiLnn-ollicvs^  nor  pulJ4  leittv^.  i^alj-^, 
c4&,  Into  good  order  boforu  bo  W-ts  his  load  to  a  teuaat,  Thfl  caECii  Ui  w^W\i 
ftlHidlDnli^diiHA0^£</  theve  tbiOiip/ aro  thv  exceptions,  ...  la  KOOab  c«A^% 
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imOmd  «f  the  (4d  landlords  had  ianstad  npon  their 
lq|9il  rig^Aa ;  bat  under  Ae  bow  iegioiation  'another 
antm  wiio  koew  not  JoMpL'    The  cnhnnwtiDS  point  ii 
lb*  poB?  of  protecting,  under  the  nune  at  free  trade  i: 
laad.  'tiae  aancdtj^  of  pn>per^,*  and  dkrv^nrding  wl 
O'Comdl  a»ed  to  cftll '  the  B&credneafi  of  pcMeeosLon/  wi 
rfgheJ   in   IS^,   when  D«a£y's  Act  dedared  that   thoi 
reriprural  rigfatx  of  landlonl  and  tenant  should  be  shij 
from  the  baeia  of  status  to  that  of  contract.    Thus,  m 
tor  tb«  firat  time,  was  a  system  of  land  tenure  thru3t| 
Qpon  Treiand  which  wag  no  part  of  the  national  devel< 
ment  of  the  ^^^ricultural  life  of  the  country. 

The  tendency  of  England  to  treat  Iriah  queetions 
Engtiah   questious.  And  the  inability  which  the  EnglifiU 
nation  had  so  often  displayed  to  view  Irish  problems  fromn 
on  Iriuh  i^tand-point,  or  to  make  allowance  for  the  peouliar] 
couraa  of  Irish  history  or  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  Irifil 
oostoms,   are    well    exempMed    by   the  expectation,  soj 
confidently  expre^ged,  thnt  in  uutrammellod  contracti 
relation^ihip  was    to    be   found    the  tinal  solution  of  th^ 
lartjd  qaeetion.     What  is  obnons  eqoity  in  one  couni 
may   be   obWons  wrong    in    another;    and    freedom 
cuntract  in   relation  to  land-holding  is  justitlable,  evenj 
in  economic  theory,  only  on  the  assumption   that  it 
part  of  a  national  development  of  the  industrial  life 
the  community  to  which  it  is  applied.     But,  as  we  hw 
seen,  iio  surh  development  had  taken  place  in  Ireland^^ 
In  Ireland  the  farmer  was  not  a  free  agent.     Tho  fal 
policy  of  England.  &a  already  remarked,  had  mode  lani 
a  vital  iLocchsity  of  the  Celtic  race  ;  and  the  rent  a  formi 
would  ofTor  to  avoid  ejection  was  not  a  measure  of  th< 
productivity  of  his  farm,  but  rather  a  meaeure  of 
inability  to  do  anything  but    farm.      Moreover,  to  thi 
Irinh    toniuit,  with  bifi  inherited  feeling  of  propriel 
ri^ht,  Mf  loii^thened  by  nearly  two  centuries  of  *improv< 
inoiitrt/  Ih'iH  contrurtual  system  was  not  merely  unjust,  il 
waft  incomprehenBible- 


whiKtai'Pr  Jn  duriri  In  lhi>  v:Ay  nf  balldtuA  or  r«rielQg  la  dono  by  the  teiunt 
itnil.  In  thn  itrdlnitry  lan^rkriffo  of  llic  country,  dwelling-bouaes,  furna- 
bulldtmpi,  nnd  oven  Uia  luikktiiK  of  fcTii-o^  t\ro  desuribtd  by  thi^  general  word 
"  hnpron»mciiln,*'  whkli  In  Uiiih  PMijilaytid  to  denote  the  nttcasary  odjoncti 
111  a  Umt,  wllliout  witkh  Ld  KngliLnd  or  SooUand  no  Un&nt  would  be  fouod 
lo  ronb  It/  lioH  I>>nnu((1iiMirv  pnt  iha  a\ao  In  a  natahell  whcp  he  d( 
l^at  'Jvujjlojdn  Ui  la^liihd  Iql  HnJ,  cot  fiirqu,' 
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tars  Juter  the  poltcy  of  IdCO  wah  reveraed,  aud 
t  was  passed  based  on  the  report  of  the  Devon 
>ii  issued  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The 
lite  Land  Aet  of  1870  "vas  to  give  some  security 
to  the  tenants  by  making  it  (v  matter  of  expense 
le  for  the  landJord  to  exact  his  full  legal  rights 
B,  and  to  settle  the  queetion  of  improvements 
dodging  the  tenants'  claim  to  conipeuBation  if 
,  to  leave  their  farms.  The  Act,  however,  did 
tt  oipectatione ;  indeed  its  general  tendency,  ae 
t  of  the  Bessborough  CommiBt^ion  HULtned,  was 
increase  the  amount  of  rent  a«ked  for  peoeant 

Fair  rent  wae  not  the  only  point  neglected  in 
Gxity  of  tenure — then  the  tenants'  chief  demand 
^tically  unaffected  by  it.  Compared  with  these 
I  the  benefits  conferred  seemed  to  the  tenants 
)ut  small  advantage-  An  award  of  money  far 
■ttwas  good,  and  compensation  for  disturbance 
l^bt  idea  ;  but  then  tbeso  wore  gained  only  when 
[t  was  forced  to  leave  his  farm,  that  is  to  sny, 

he  mont  desired  was  lost-  Once  the  tenant 
i  court,  all  tbo  law  could  give  him  was  money; 

he  wanted  -was  land.     Moreover,  the  Aet,  like 

other  reforms  in  Ireland,  wau  belated.  Ab 
tone  said  in  his  introductory  speech,  if  the 
md  been  introduced  twenty  years  earlier  there 
■obably  have  been  no  land  qneKtion  in  1870. 
however,  bad  not  yet  learnt  the  leeeon  of  the 
booke  ;  tbo  concesBions  that  would  have  settled 

question  in  1850  did  not  suffice  in  1870,  A 
dealing  with  fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure 
vo  brought  peace  to  rural  Ireland  in  1870 ;  but 
sure  was  deferred  for  eleven  years,  during 
'  part  of  whit'h  the  agricultural  depression  grew 
ad  the  demandB  of  the  tcnnutd  ineroaeed  ;  and, 
length  the  Act  of  1881  was  passed,  the  eiui- 
[  fair  rent  and  fixity  of  tenure  was  regarded, 
ly  aa  a  tardy,  but  also  aa  an  incomplete  act  of 
t  trenched  upon  the  rights  of  the  landlords  and 
a  no  compensation,  and  yet  did  not  trench  upon 
Itfi  sufSciently  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
'  "       -'-Produced  in  1881  was  not,  it  la  true, 

to  settJe  the  agrarian  proHcra  \ 
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*™tcd,  am  wiU  be  seen  later  when  the  present  c-onditicni 
"*•*  Irish    l&nd    question    U    (liecusjied,    if*t    inherent 
~*"?''<yt   wiiilst    giving    the  f&rmers    some  immediate 
"J****    ~w^M    ultima  toly    to    intotxsify    the    problem    by 
•"***t*n^  a  feelii^  of  unrest  and  producing  a  weltar 
«  Coiit«iitJoi| ;  but  the  difficulty  o£  arriviog  at  a  solution 
**  the  land   problem  waa  enormously  increased   by  the 
**T  m  which  the  Land  League  dexterously  linked  tbi§ 
^tteRtion  with  the  deaiand   for   Home   Rule.     DntU  the 
jniddle  of  the  nineteonth  century  the  land  question  was 
—•^y  r«(;artled  sm  a  matter  of  party  politioa  ',  it  cxMupied 
■*^^  *ii  in^gniticant  plaee  In  0'Connell*s  propaganda,  for 
the  tithe  war  waa  a  social  rather  than  a  political  move- 
^^t.     After  the  famine,  however,  came  the  foimdation 

f*rf  the  Tenant  League,  which,  in  order  to  make  SharmoD 
Lrawfords  policy  of  tenant  right  a  living  issue  in  Iriah 
politipw,  inaugurated  the  policy  of  '  Independent  OppoM* 
tion.'      The    League    declared    this    cjuerttion    to    be  ao 
moDientoua  that  all  others  must,  for  the  time,  give  way 
to  it ;  and  that  to  ©very  ministry  that  refused  or  heaitflted 
to  settle  an  issue  ho  vital   for   Ireland   uncomprnniiaing 
opposition  should  be  given  by  the  Irish  membors.     The 
tion  of  1852  was  fought  upon  this  policy  ;  and  at  ths 
of  ttie  polbt  it  was  found  that  ilfty  tnenibem  pledged 
the  priucipIcH  of  the  League  had  been  returned  ;  but, 
despite  the  osertiona  of  Frederick  Lucas,  George  Henry 
Moore,  and  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  the  movement  collapsed 
throuj^h  tlie  desertion  of  8adleiv's  Brigade,  the  notorious 
'  BraK!^  Ban<l.'    In  the  early  days  of  tho  Home  Kid©  move- 
ment, Isaac  Butt,  who  revivEati  the  idea  of  a  '  third  party' 
to  carry  out  the  poUcy  of  *■  independent  opposition,'  and 
whoso  constructive  gocius  so  clearly  marks  him  oS  from 
his  successors,  again  brought  the  land  question  into  pro- 
minence at  Westminster.      He  frequently  attempted  to 
OQCuro  a  Bottlement  of  the  problem  based  upon  his  well- 
known  plan  of  converting  the  tenants  into  leaseholders  for 
a  term  of  sixty-three  years,  at  a  fair  rent,  U)  be  fixed 
by  an  independent  tribunal ;  but  he  always  refrained  from 
linking  this  proposal  ^-ith  his  claim  for  a  federal  parlta- 
ni<;nt  in  Ireland.     It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that 
Lho  d^'uiaiid  for  a  reform  in  l^ud  tenure  was  huked  with 
Uio  doumnd   for  a  national   parliament.     The  result  of 
thiri  combination  was  that  what  is  estieutially  an  economio 
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is  now  regarded  as  a  political  qiieeiion.  This 
haion  of  issues  woe  no  accident ;  it  was  the  result 
the  policy  which  was  deliberately  adopted  by  th© 
id  Lea^e,  and  bad  been  oulllned  in  the  *  Ii'iah  Felon  * 
%y  years  before.  To  James  Fintan  I*aIor,  one  of 
least   knowTi  revolutionists   of    IS48,  the  leaders  of 

I^nd  I^yigue  owed  their  iospiratiou.  It  was  ha 
^rst  suggested  the  anti-rent  agitation  and  tha 
Bit  combination ;  and  he  suggested  this  policy  aa 
twns   of   obtaining    iiational    indcptsndenetj.     In    tha 

number  o£  the  *  Irish  Felon' (June  2i,  1848),  Later 
>d  the  importance  of  uniting  the  demand  for  land 
aniilisHtion  and  self-govermiienL 

Between  the  relatlre  merits  and  the  importance  of  the 
rights,  the  people's  rights  to  the  land,  and  their  right  to 
latioUp  I  do  not  meoD*  or  wiiih  to  institute,  auy  com- 
ion,  I  am  far  indeed  from  desirous  to  pTit  tho  two  rights 
tnupetitkm  or  contmat,  fi^r  I  tousider  eaeh  ntike  as  the 
Lral  complement  of  the  ot}ierT  necessary  to  its  thooreticai 
pltt«Uft^  and  |jr&f;tic&I  effiuu^j'^  ^  but*  considering  thnm 
^t  for  a  moineDt,  I  do  mean  to  aseert  that  the  land 
caotajns,  anrt  the  legislative  question  does  not  eon- 
le  matortals  from  which  victory  \r  uwimd'actiired  i  and 
lert-for*^,  if  we  be  truly  izi  eariiPHt  fliul  lU-tt^rtrtinfid  on 
it  is  en  the  former  quostioni  and  not  on  the  lattori 
take  our  stand,  Hing  out  our  baniier,  and  hurl  down 
id  our  gage  of  battle.  Victory  follows  that  banner 
bt  and  no  other/ 


the  second   number  of    the   'Irish   Foion/   Lidur 
h«r  developed  his  scheme  for  eEFecting  the  separation 
id  from  England  hy  means  of  the  land  agitation, 
testion  of  repeal,  he  declared,  was  too  far  away 
te  hearts  of  the  peasantry. 

'do  not  feel  and  scarcely  understand  it.  They  may  be 
^t  to  ^Ge  itd  light,  hut  never  to  feel  its  heat.  ,  .  ,  To 
jre  independence — tho  only  Term  in  which  Repeal  can  ever 
b<le(] — there  Ia,  I  am  conviucerl,  but  one  way  alone;  and 
■  to  linlc  Repeal  to  some  other  question,  like  a  railway 
Ktt  to  the  engine ;  some  question  pussesning  the  intrinsic 
i^hiWhich  Repeal  wants,  and  strong  enough  to  carry  itself 
Um)9^  tr>«  ''  any  <?iicli  que^;t]on  can  be  fonnd.     And 

9  in    tho  land — one  ready  prepavod, 
fSt;  an  engine  ready  umd^ — ohq  U»q 
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thAt  vrUl  flWArftto  Hm  own 

ootlmv  flOfliM,  if  ocwe  the  Are  be  kindled.* 

Thirty  yean    aftpr    Lalcn-a   death   this    sAeine 
rovrvrul  liy  Xklu«l  DsTitt*  who,  l£k«  tLe  renjlnlMu^. 
IKJK,  'pclDCiadt  OS  the  mode  of  reeoaqQeet;^  to  rofose 

iiAymt^i  of  rent  jmd  raoet  the  proeeee  erf  ejectment.' 
Irvt  It  >eeqied  tlwt  the  I^ad  La^^ne^  irhoK  tardfa  ^ 
MWfb  A  wooAtrf^ilj  cldAA  TtwfnWapm  to  I^Jor's,  vr< 
|NIM  into  tb»  haD^e  of  tlw  FlgrvBttl  Ftane  patj. 
A^riniltarBl  ifayffnrti  in  lfl79.  bowcrer.  tobAb  the 
«}iHitlofl  too  potent  a  factor  for  Parci&U  to  be  wxQiDg 
IW%n  AgMrtAB  i^iarif*!  to  the  caU^euuMtg;  «ad. 
he  threw  in  bU  lot  vi^  Vr  Ilttrrtf^' 
It  ii  tto  pert  of  tfaie  amrie  to  tr&oe  the 
«f  IW9«ire  Mbt^nnaaeons  rela-tiratt  ^rith  the 
4tf  «iolcB»;    MrfEoe    It    to    ^7   tlifl^U   I7 

Ae  land  qoeotiqw,  be  w&e  *bk  to  -vrio 
Eian.  if  ncA  Ae  wipprtfv^  &t  loast 
cjf    a    l&Ljse    uuLJiuij    (^    ii>e   fstnme 
Bad    gnwDtJoa    aad   Hone    Role 
tet  3hmcO    ngwded    tho 
nunlj^  as  a  meaits   of  olitalrmig   aotozxoa^J 
jU  Obi^D^  he  declared,  in  Febmftiy  ISSO ; 

■ftvS  ^rv  shaU  kill  the  liMa  faudlord  ftficsi. 
faftw  pTTVD  iTvduid  %f>  the  p««fi>»  e(  IrelAAd, 
thir  fcicmdalaoa  upon  irhkib  to  bidld  op 


moT^, 


ItfbBT  lie  tnld  tbf>  Giilvar  iscrra&r^  ilwt 
IWET  Lave  takes  off  hjs^  coat  in  t^  land 
mm^  Sbe  had  not  knrrwn  that  t^  don^  ao  be  was  la: 
4110  ffDflods^vQXL  TOT  iepvuKtJva  ^DO^pvnoKie^     Seoi 

err  V :-  'i«  ataBdna^tf  thr  IH^h  laadJ 

Viero)j  >'  i.^rl^  Mt  «b6  a«  th«- 

'vhh  m^dh  t^f-  l^Ad  ldftfi{!i3«'  tnigine 
Tva  Is  no^  a  matvor  of  hist^irv.    It 

Bl  <fc>  la»a  i^JWrton  nhiiii  indoeod 

in  Ifin  to  1*nnp  frr  Ae  ■maliium  of 

tftot  emit'  t^'iiaii  tuQ^  wew  fipfwweQ  I7 

t-B^n?  «nd  It  ^mui  dw  mKmmk  of  tUi 
^^KtioD  «Mdb  «Mmat<tt5-  hrmifrbt  abant 
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the  disrupticm  of  the  Liberal  party.  Tho  linking  of  Home 
Rill«  and  land  reform  probably  procured  the  Hhree  Fs* 
for  the  Irish  farmera  sooner  than  they  would  other^iee 
bBYO  been  obtained.  But  the  ultimate  effect  of  treating 
dko  rent  question — eesentially  an  ©conoraie  problem — 
ndelj  aa  a  matter  of  party  politico  has  been  disastrous 
mtai  &om  the  point  of  viow  of  the  Irish  tenant.  The 
iHue  was  made  more  complicated,  and  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  postponed. 

But  the  most  unfortunate  effect  of  thta  policy  of 
Tioking  the  demand  for  land  legislation  with  the  demand 
for  Home  Rule  was  perhaps  the  fact  that  it  induced  the 
Ineh  farmora  to  support  Pamell,  during;  the  oightieSf  in 
Ms  policy  of  concentrating  all  the  energies  of  the  majority 
of  the  Iriah  iteople  upon  one  political  issue,  to  the  ezclu- 
oon  of  all  moTements  for  the  matorial  or  social  odvance- 
ment  of  Ireland.  Hence  the  efforts  of  those  who  urged 
tiAt  all  Irisbmeu  might,  without  abating  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  their  Unioniem  or  Nationalism,  unite  to  promote  the 
industrial  intereeta  of  their  country — the  only  true  path 
*>f  progress — met  with  cooBideruhle  apposition  from  the 
oitrenio  wing  of  each  party.  Some  Unionista  denounced 
Bueh  common  action  as  'trafficking  with  traitors*;  and 
many  Nationalists  viewed  such  a  moYement  as  an  attempt 
to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  trail  of  the  Homo  Rulo 
movement. 

It  ia  a  matter  for  general  congratulation,  and  a  source 
of  hope  for  the  future,  that  a  movement  baa  of  late 
jean*  lieen  started  in  Ireland  which,  while  ntudiously 
avoiding  political  matters  and  the  question  of  land 
tenure,  devotes  itself  to  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
eonditiuns  and  tbe  economic  education  of  the  people.  It 
does  not  aim  at  obviating  further  legislation  ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  supporters  generally  contemplate  further 
lagifilation  as  necessary  to  amend  past  mistakea  and 
fiicihtate  the  inevitable  solution  cf  the  tenure  question* 
Bat  the  proposal  or  the  furtherance  of  legislative 
measures  is  not  its  business.  It  airaa  at  the  stimulation 
and  guidance  of  efforts  towards  self-help  on  the  part  of  all 
cultivators  alike,  and  at  indicating  a  way  of  amelioration 
ID  which  all  patriotic  Irishmen,  of  whatever  class  or  per- 
soauon,  c«n  join,  and  in  whfrh,  sb  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
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political  opponents  hare  already  joined ;  and  if,  in 
cout»e  of  these  efiforts,  it  suc4?eed»  in  ehoving  the 
people  that  political  agitation  need  not.  and  should 
ah«orb  the  whole  enerpiee  of  the  nution,  it  will  not,  in 
judgment  of  its  supporters,  have  done  amias.     We  reii 
to  the  morement  wLicli  iz^  h^>ecially  connected  with 
luune  of  Mr  Horace  PJunkett. 

Rather  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  oo(mi4 
thought  was  nt  the  lowest  ehh  in  Ireland,  when  all 
mentfi  seemed  to  be  dominated  by  the  political  idi 
formulated  by  the  well-disoiptiiied  janiseartes  of  Ft 
— then  at  the  height  of  his  fame — the  seed  of  what 
ootne  to  be  known  as  the  New  Movement  was  sown 
Mr  Plunkett,  and  it  ^rew  and  pained  strength  di 
the  years  of  political  disintegration  that  enstiod  aft«r 
Faraell's  falL  The  keynote  of  Mr  Plunkeit's  scheme  wa« 
that  the  Irish  fanner  must  to  a  lar^  extent  work  cut 
his  own  salvation,  and  that  this  was  impoesible  under  tlw 
existing  eonditions  except  by  means  of  organiT^ed  assocui' 
tire  effort.  The  method  by  which  oontineTitai  fanaeci 
w*»iv  tnootini-  the  competition  of  the  Xew  World  indli 
tho  ntf^ns  by  vrhtcli  Irish  farmers  could  meet  tb» 
lietiUon  of  East  and  West 

llie  genc^ral  opinion  in  Irolandwas  that  political 
ttUPt  ognso  before  a^p^icultural  or  industrial  d^iveli 
ev>uld  hi%\n  ;  and  Mr  Pluukctt's  efforts  were  looked  upon 
as  an  ani*mpt  it*  raise  rt  structure  before  laying  a  fonnda--, 
tion>  Mr  IHHnkrll  iltd  not  try  to  convert  the 
fEtnn<-rfi  fnmi  (hi>ir  allegiance  to  Hoooe  Pule,  but 
uridyl  thni  making  WtCor  butter  was  not  antagoi 
to  Agitating  for  a  lietter  hyislatnre;  and  he  snt 
in  cttnvineitig,  At>  any  rate,  a  lar^v  number  that  thi 
pnwperity  "Wiut  in  Ihrnr  own  I'kand^  nioch  more  than 
poKtieal  li^hilt^rs  \viiihe«l  them  lo  believe.  This  suci:«a! 
was  pAttl,v  i1iii<  to  thi>  diKinioTie^rd  «aiti>asiaam  of  Mr. 
Himkett  ami  hi»  callt^a|^lee^  and  partly  lo  the  fact 
tlM<«  mm  uiiiob  in  ibe  geiniua  and  Mditmi  of  the 
flkmwr  whii'li  llti»tl  htm  fV^r  ccunbinatkra,  whilst 
eir^unihlanei^  ^t^i^«  einiiienil^-  adaytftd  for  co-operoti^« 
treatment,  ll  U  bigbl\  rr^Htiiabletotbelnsheo-oporttive 
Mieiotjfw  ibnt  tlinv  l(a>^  kflpt  aloof  ban  all  politkfti 
inox^mi'Ut-  n  lUiUcnU  ta^k  in  Irt^aikd — and  that  thcf 
/Mtti0   «£4MdfnHll,V    i^fur^d   lo   \m  4x«^c&  into    politic^] 
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c^narrpl'* :  that.  In  sihort,  to  u*w  the  wotrls  of  the  secretary 
<ff  the  fed<^rat*^  societiee*  'the  Piotestfint-Uaioaist  cow 
fifi  dear  to  Ihcm  as  hor  Catholic-Nntioualist  sistor.' 
Tb*  progress  of  the  new  movement  is  'wel!  known. 
lire  years  were  spent  in  organising  local  co-oporative 
wrieties  for  advancing  dairying,  poultry -farming,  home 
indust.riG^,  and  other  purposes.  Early  in  1894  these 
ndeti«fl  ^wer»  federated ;  and  the  Irish  Agricultural 
OrganisatioD  Bo<^iety  was  formed  aw  the  central  body. 
%iee  then  the  gro^vth  has  been  rapid ;  and  asaoeiative 
4(^tjr)ties  have  been  extended  into  new  sphere»f,  such  a» 
organisatioTi  of  ntral  credit  upon  a  co-opcrativo  b&si9< 
►rding  to  the  last  report  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
I401,  rj04  HorTt*tieH  in  existnnre,  with  a  total  mernberahip 
of  57,211  <all  beads  of  families) ;  and  the  trade  tum-ovor 
for  the  year  was  1,167,045^' 

As  might  indeed  have  been  expected  from  the  leaning 
irf  the  Irish  towards  communistic  ideals,  the  groat  defect 
of  co-operation  in  England,  viz.  the  tendency  shown  by 
flo-opciratiye  societies  towards  the  policy  of  a  joint-stock 
M^any,  has  been  little  felt  in  Ireland.  The  spirit  of 
llw  Irieh  co-operative  movement  ia  the  Bpirit  of  the 
Koebdale  pioneers  ;  and  that  vitalising  spark  of  idealism, 
without  which  co-operation  can  never  realise  its  noblest 
topjr&tionti,  hae  never  been  absent  in  Ireland.  Mr  Plunkott 
ind  bia  asfiocintes  hEtve  att^iched  more  iLuportan^'e  to  the 
voctal  than  to  the  purely  material  side  of  their  movement* 
The  improvement  in  butter  and  eggs  which  the  societies 
have  frffected  has  increased  the  material  prosperity  of 
Ireland;  but  the  social  qualities  which  the  morement 
htta  ovolrod,  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  mutual  con- 
fldittKe  which  it  has  encouraged,  the  power  of  initiative 
tfid  self-reliance  ivhich  it  has  evoked,  will  operate  far 
outside  the  circle  of  mere  material  interests  in  the 
liuilding  up  of  a  better  and  brighter  Ireland. 

The  BUc<^esB  of  the  self-help  movement  paved  the  way 
lor  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Govornmont  to 
npplement  individual  and  combined  effort,  and  at  the 
i«ine  time  directed  attention  to  the  neceeeity  for  such 
Stato  Qseietflrnco,      Mr  Plunkett  again  showed   hie  belief 


*  Al  the  time  of  viitlng  {Jjianary  ifia^  the  nocletteF  number  OTCT  MVCa 
bobdnitp  and  f^Hf  rarmbetvhfp  Is  atiiit  to  6a  re  prop^rtionatcL;  increased. 
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thilt  it  watf  not  impossible  to  induce  Nationalists  and 
UnionUt^  to  combine  in  order  to  promote  the  common 
ititereats  of  their  country ;  and  tho  etuccoss  which  ottendod 
hie  efforts  in  the  fortnatioD  of  the  Recess  Comniitlefl 
jufitifi«3d  the  belief.  The  story  of  this  reoj&rkable  experi- 
ment is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  described  in  detail 
The  Committee  set  themselves  to  study  eystematically 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  State  in  otber  countriefi  for 
the  development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  reGOurcee» 
and  to  consider  whether  these  methods  mi^ht  be  adopted 
and  adapted  to  the  j^pecial  conditions  of  Ireland.  As  & 
j^aulb  of  their  report,  Mr  Gerald  Balfour  in  1801^  carried 
-trough  Parliament  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
-^epartment  of  Ag^rlculbure  and  Technical  Instruction  for' 
:^^^j[]^reland,  which  onibodiod  the  rnf^in  features  of  the  Recc" 
niniittee'ti  recommendations,  and  adapted  them  to  t] 


^ew  c  ire  urns  tancea  created  in  Ireland  by  the  Loc/il  Govern- 
^tcnt  Act,  which  the  t^ame  Minister  had  carried  throuf^h 
<*0rlianieut  in  the  previous  sestiion. 

The  very  n;Ltiire  of  the  work  which  the  new^  Depai 
ent  wjia  intended  to  accomplish — the  development  ol 
^^riculture  and  other  industries,  and  techoic&l  iQetrac 
^)]i' — miule  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  Department 
^4Tu1d  kei>p  in  touch  with  the  public  opinion  of  the 
jjoin  \in  work  would  concern,  and  u-ithout  whose  acti^ 
^^>peratiou    no    hLstiag  good  could   be  effected. 
?      ijchinory  for  this  purpose  was  provided  by  the  establish- 
*-'    »>|it  of  II  Council  of  Agriculture  and  two  Boards,  om 
»*    -^lhimuhI  with  agriculture  and  the  other  ^th  techiu< 
*^**^^l,ruotioii.     Thceo  representative  bodies,  whose  constil 
**lO*'  ^*  IntertwUng  ils  marking  a  new  departure  in 
*    |iidi"*"t"^tivo    system   of   the    United    Kingdom,   w< 
■^  ^Jolled   on   similar  continental    councik,  which   hs' 
*V^n  fi>Liiid  to  bo  the  moet  valuable  of  all  means  wherel 

uv  a^ltuliiUtration  keeps  in  touch  with  ihe  opinions 
*\^r  hiirirulluntl  iLTjd  industrial  claeaes,  and  becomes  truli 
V,i4H»iMihh'r  to  their  needs  and  wishes.  . 

*  'VIh'  TiAin^Hl  of  Agriculture  is  mainly  elective,  and  iJ 
liiiU^^^y  "I'M""""'*'"*'  ""  *'^®  newly  established  oystem  of 
I  „,,il  jj*iv«»niiiieTit»  It  consists  of  101  merabere.  of  whom 
j^,y.olKlii  are  rKH'ted  by  the  county  councils,  and  thirty- 
^MT  am  iininhinUHl  by  the  Department;  the  President 
VlfdPnwIilf^nt  of  thft  Department  being  e^offict 
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imDers.  Besides  its  advisory  powers — and  the  impor- 
uce  to  be  attached  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  such  a 
iprweatative  body  is  naturally  very  great — the  Council 
■df  creates  the  larger  portion  of  the  A^cultural  Board, 
nd  dbares  with  the  county-borough  councila  the  appoint- 
\mt  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
flrhniojtl  InHtruction.  In  addition  to  special  advisory 
9W«rs»  the  two  Boards  occupy  the  same  financial  position 
I  relation  to  the  Dcpartrnt^nt  that  the  Houso  of  Commons 
aids  in  relation  in  the  government  of  the  day;  for  co 
jDoey  can  be  spent,  except  as  regards  a  few  minor 
fttlers,  without  the  consent  of  the  Boards. 

The  Council  and  the  Boards  form  a  connecting  link 
itween  the  Department  and  those  recently  created 
al  government  bodies  which,  in  order  to  evoke  and 
rtify  the  Belf-reliance  and  enterprise  of  the  people, 
ive  hf«n  made  the  real  executive.  To  these  councils, 
'  rather,  to  committees  appointed  by  the  councils  to 
preeent  the  various  interests  in  any  district,  is  entrusted 
e  task  of  preparing^  in  coDJunction  with  the  Depart* 
enti  schemes  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
!t;  and,  in  accordance  with  Mr  Flunkett's  policy  of 
elping  the  people  to  help  themselves/  to  these  same 
dies  are  entrusted  the  adnuniBtration  of  the  aohemea. 
ivreover*  the  people  in  each  district  have,  Bret  of  alU 
roQgh  these  local  councils,  to  tax  theniaelves  before 
ej  become  eligible  to  share  in  the  benefits  which  may 
cme  from  the  action  of  the  Department ;  for,  in  order 

prevent  the  Department  from  ever  degenerating  into 
body  existing  merely  for  the  p\irpoae  of  administoriDg 
bttidiee,  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  from  helping  any 
beme  in  rcNspect  of  which  aid  is  not  given  out  of  the 
»1  rates  or  out  of  other  local  sources.  It  ia  thus 
idont  that  tlie  successful  working  of  the  Act,  and 
deed  itfl  working  at  all,  depends  upon  the  co-operation 

thie  people  and  of  their  local  councils. 

The  Deportment  has  now  been  in  existenoo  for  nearly 
rae  years ;  and  the  two  reports  which  have  been  issued 
scribe  the  main  linos  of  the  polit-y  pursued,  and  contain 

reeord  of  much  quiet  and  unobtrusive  work.  The 
hemes  formulated  by  the  Agricultural  Branch  for  the 
iprovement  of  live-stock  have  provtxl  very  successful, 
id  they  hare  now  been  adopted  by  every  county  m 
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Ireland;  &  comprehenaive  scheme  of  agncultiu-al  educa- 
tion, ranging  from  demonfitration-ptoto  and  itinerant  in- 
strnction  to  the  teaching  of  the  most  advanced  scientific 
agriculture,  has  been  started  ;  and  nameroue  cxperimentfl 
have  been  made,  dcai^mod  to  lest  the  relative  meritfl 
of  different  vart(?tie9  of  seeds  and  fertilisers  and  th4 
suitability  to  different  difftricU.  Variona  ecliemps 
now  carried  out  in  each  county,  which  have  been  frami 
to  subserve  the  special  needs  of  each  locality ;  and  tht 
{ii4Tlude  measureH  calculated  to  stimulate  every  form 
Agricultural  activity.  The  Technical  Instruction  Bran< 
has  already  reorganised  the  syst-em  of  instruction 
eicperimental  science,  di^awing,  and  manual  work  in 
secondary  schools  ;  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  chai 
from  the  time-honoured  method,  in  ■^vhieh  the  text-1 
reigned  supreme,  to  one  in  which  the  ptipil,  under  el 
direpction,  is  encouraged  to  find  out  the  facts  of  science* 
so  far  as  possible,  for  himself,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  single  year,  the  number  of  science  laboratories  in 
these  schools  has  been  increased  from  sist  to  a  hundnid 
and  fifty.  Twenty-seven  county  schemes  and  thirty  urban 
9cbeme6  of  technical  instruction,  suited  to  the  spi 
needs  of  the  different  localities,  have  been  arranged; 
many  of  thein  nre  now  in  full  working  order. 

The  Department  took  advantap;e  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  at  Cork  last 
year  to  organise  a  departmental   section.     This  section, 
which  was   ndinittedly  the  most   interesting'  feati.ir«  of 
the  exhibition,  has  served  as  an  object-lesson  on  a  larg:^ 
scale;   and,  by   enabling   the    people   t-o    understand   tlie 
purpose,  aims,  and   methods  of  the  Department,  it  hw 
advanced  the  work  of   that  body  more  effccti\'ely 
quickly  than   any  other  means  coidd   have  done, 
departmental   Bureau   of  Statistics,  which   has 
done  much  good  work  in  acting  as  an  intelligence  brani 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  agricultuml  and  eommercial 
statE»4tii'K,   commemorated    tiie    exhibition   by  is^umg  a 
new  edition  of  'Ireland:   Induetnal   and   Agriculture^ 
which  was  ori^naUy  brought  out  in  connexion  with  tH 
Irish  pavihon  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  in  IdCl.     Tb^ 
volume  for  1002,  which,  like  its  predecessor,  Mas  edited 
by  Mr  W,  P.  Coyne^  head  of  the  statistical  branch,  is  ia 
resJjVj-  a    new   book;  and  it  forms   the   moat  completa 
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survey  of  Ireland's  ecu  do  mi  c  reflourcea  that  has  ever 
Seen  published.  It  present©,  within  the  narrow  limita  nf 
fiw  hundred  pa^es,  a  fuller  and,  what  is  more  important, 
afoirvr  Htat^ment  of  tho  iirtunl  position  of  IrelEind  than 
ii  contained  in  any  other  single  volume.  It  differs  frnrn 
mo^  bookd  that  Imvo  appeared  on  this  eubject  by  the 
mbstitution  of  tx  calm  obs<?rvntTon  and  unbinssed  oon^ 
lidomtion  of  ificis  for  the  though tless  pesHimism  or 
iTIffafffrning  optimism  that  haro  too  often  l^een  the 
Aief  eharacteristip^  of  such  works.  There  can  be  no 
dmibt  thftt  the  D<*partment  has  sutTepded  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  peopJc ;  and  it»  in 
[ti  tarn,  Las  placed  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the 
idmini«ti7Ltive  capacity  and  progressive  spirit  which  the 
local  self -governing  bodies  and  the  people  generally  have 
dumn  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  the  Act. 

The  success  of  the  co-operatire  movement  and  of  the 
lew  Department  is,  however,  eoriously  threatened  by 
the  i^rarian  unrest,  due  to  tho  present  sjnteni  of  lajid 
Icmtre.  which  has  become  greatly  accentuated  in  the 
bat  few  years.  In  order  to  understand  this  agitation  it 
wiU  Ij©  neocssary  to  examine  the  effects  of  the  Lacd 
Act  of  1881. 

Mr  Gladstones  sebcTne  of  rent  revision,  aa  has  been 
tlre^dy  indicated,  was  not  of  a  character  calculated  to 
%ring  about  a  final  settlement  of  the  land  i^uestiou,  even 
if  the  bttt«r  feeling  and  other  difficulties  produced  by  tho 
linking  of  the  agrarian  agitation  and  the  Home  Rule 
tDovement  had  not  arisen.     The  rent-ilxin^  Glaur^eB  have 
pressed  beaviiy  upon  the  landlords.     Tho  average  rcditc- 
tkn  in  income  caused  by  the  first  revision  of  rents  was 
over  30  per    cent;    and    the    average    total    reduction 
obtained  by  tenants  who  have  had  a  fair  rent  fixed  for  a 
peeond  statutory  term  has  been  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
rente  paid  before  the  Act  of  1881.     These  reductions  have 
hit  the  landlords  even  harder  than  is  suggested  by  the 
pMiMntage  mentioned.    Most  estates  in  Ireland  are  mort- 
gaged ;  and  it  has  been  often  estimated  that  the  average 
Imh   estate  is  mortgaged  to  the  extent  of  one  half  its 
vahte.     On  such  efitatee  a  reduction  of  the  gross  rental 
bf  40  per  cent,  has  meant  a   lotis   to   landlords,  on  tho 
sT«n^,  o£  t^hQut  four  Bfths  of  their  net  income.    Th&7 
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bftve  had  to  pftj,  not  oolj  for  tbe  ^oHs  of  their  <rw 
cfaai,  tnit  tb^  hAve  also  Kad  to  bear  the  ooet  of  th 
Brttwh  govemment'fi  attempts  to  grease  tbe  vrhoele  c 
Iriab  ftdinicusUmtiazL  The  nipthod  adopted  by  ibe  govern 
meat  of  refiering  tbe  -nxetched  condition  of  Iretaiu 
wliieh  warn  i^rgefy  due  to  tho  a«tioD  of  tbe  State  in  th 
part,  mnrndft  one  of  an  old  Bill  in  Chancery  deigned  fa 
tbe  protection  of  one  partj  at  tbe  expense  of  anotbei 
and  promoted  by  a  third,  -who  was  tbe  real  offender,  bu 
who  eame  forward  without  any  tender  of  restitution  a 
his  own  port,  with  a  scheme  of  settleToeiit  to  get  rid  c 
the  dlftnrbance. 

The  natural  diseatidfaetioQ  of  the  landlords  with  tfa 
Act  of  1881  ha8  not  been  counterbalanced  b/  any  en 
tliowasm  evoked  amon^  tbe  tenants  A  rec<^mtion  < 
their  part-ownerehip.  had  it  come  early,  would  have  bee 
gratefully  reoesTed  :  but  it  was  delayed  until  tbe  recogn) 
tion  had  loet  ite  grace.  Id  1881  it  wa5  regarded  a^  bat 
tardy  instalment  of  justice,  wrong  &om  an  unwiUk 
govemiTieDtby  agitationt  and  to  be  extended  by  agitation 
and  thiii  feeling  has  been  ^ledulously  fostered  by  th 
>'ationali»t  party.  Moreover,  though  the  rent  reductioi 
undoubtedly  saved  many  tenants  from  bankruptcy  i 
enr]yeightie9,they  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  thed 
in  protitA  due  to  agricultxiral  depre^^ion.  A  ^^^ter 
recent  number  of  the  'New  Ireland  Re'^new'  '  has 
out  that,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  introduotic 
of  frce-tmde,  th©  farmers  partially  averted  the  effect*  4 
foreign  com]>etition  by  that  gradual  conversion  of  tillag 
land  intopasturage  which  has  been  the  outstanding  fea tor 
of  rural  Ireland  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  the  enoi 
moua  increa^  in  recent  years  in  the  foreign  and  colooii 
dnad  tnrnt  trade^  and  thp  importation  of  live  animals  fron 
America  into  Great  Britain,  are  steadily  breaking  dow] 
this  last  line  of  defence  of  the  Iriah  farmer.  Ho  has  boa 
farced  to  devote  I^b  attention  to  fat  cattle,  and  oioi 
attention  to  store  cattle,  which  he  now  export*  to  h 
fattened  in  England  and  Scotland,  The  procarious  natur 
of  thifi  industry  la  ehown  by  the  fact  that  a  alight  shorta^ 
in  the  hay  and  root  crops  of  Great  Britain  in  1901  wh 
sufficient  to  cause  a  decrease  in  the  EngliBh  and  Scute 
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iDnaund  for   'stores,'  witli  the  result  that  there  was  a 

kry  sharp  fall  m  pnces  Idas  than  a  year  ago. 

I     One  thing,  at.  ]cast>  is  clear — thut  the  peri tidical  revis^ou 

If  rents  ia  cot  only  destructive  of  good  relations  between 

bndlord  and  tenant,  but  ruinous  to  agriculture,  and  there- 

li-e   ought  to  come  ii}   an   em}.     Thti  rural  economy  of 

teland,  though  apparently  prospering  for  the  moment, 

p  in  a  critical  condition  ;  but  to  help  the  tenants  to  moot 

3re]g:n  competition    by  periodieal   revieions  is  really  to 

egiii  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  prchlem,  to  say  nothing  of 

he  injuatioe  done  to  landtorda.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

hat  tho  supporters  of  *  fait  rent '  greatly  undorestimated 

he  difHciilties  of  Tuhiatlun ;  and  they  seem  to  have  con- 

taplated  a  process  of  arbitration  rather  than  a  coatly 

udieial  inquiry.     The  result  haa  been  a  welter  of  cooten- 

OD  ;  and  landlortls  and  tenants  bavo  vied  in  h(*aping  abui^e 

Ipon  the  judicial  ofBccra  of  the  Land  Oommlsslon    for 

ttempting  to  determine  what  waa  a  fair  annual  sum  for 

he  working  partner  to  pay  the  sleeping  partner  for  the 

lole  use  of  tho  land,  and  su  to  solve  what  the  Fry  Com- 

mission  described  as  a  moat  ai-duoos  problemof  distributive 

joBtic'e.     The  syetem  of  periodical   revision  has  plunged 

landlords   and   tenants   in   a  perpetual  lawsuit;    it  has 

generated  a   feeling  of  agrarian  unrest   that  has    been 

iDCToosed  by  twenty  years  of  patchwork  Logi.slation  ;  and, 

worst  of  allf  it  ha*  placed  a  premium  upon  bad  farming 

by  encouraging  the  belk^f  that  gnutl   farming  will  keep 

nntfi  at  their  present  level,  and  that  indifferent  farming 

■will   bring  a   reduction,      Thia   notion   :b  nothing  new. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Proff^ssor  Bjildwin   stated 

that  he  found  among  tenants  a  universal  distrust  oi  the 

i^stetn  of  prizes  for  cultivation  (so  generously  established 

9y   Lord    Hpencer,   when    Lord    Lieutenant    of    Ireland), 

Lrinng  from  tho  fear  lest  the  better  appearance  of  their 

brms  ehould  lead  to  an  increoi^ed  rent ',   and  tho  Irinh 

Agriciilturat  Organisation   Society  have  had  to  contend 

ag^nst  the  same  difficulty.     The  Chief  Secretary,  in  intro- 

docing  his  Land  Bill  last  March,  rocogniscd  this  difficulty, 

and  declared  that 

'  it  is  &ot  m  human  nature  to  suppose  that  a  luan,  who  in  two 
or  three  3'Oare'  lime  is  going  to  havo  tbe  annual  sum  Bxed 
"•liiL-ULr  will  have  to  pity  fora  period  of  llftaen  years, Vn^oui^ 
VJ  work  toi  his  farm  with  the  energy  and  enterpriae  be  wotA4 
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oChcnriae  di^iUr ;  and  if,  when  that  ^nim  has  beca  fixdt 
hfts  to  w&it  for  tliree  or  four  ye^n  in  order  to  see  wbetheclu 
wa«  risht  or  wroDg  in  bia  coDt^ntion,  he'vroald  he  &n  ftrchaogel 
If  be  tried  to  put  the  beet  po^ible  face  tipou  his  boJdinE.* 

It  u,  however,  nght  to  point  out  thAt^  while  tbe  effect 
of  the  l^nd  Act  of  1881  w  now  uodoubteill^  disaAtrooR 
Xh&  condition  of  Ireland  vt^ould  be  much  worse  at  prMttnt 
if  that  Act,  or  gjniilar  romediaJ  le^latlon,  had  not  be«i 
introduced.  Ljindlord-smust  reiDomber  tluit,if  tbeirreDb 
have  been  reduced,  they  have  u&ually  been  paid  with 
fair  regularity,  whereas,  owin^  to  the  change  in  econonut 
conditions,  the  old  rent«  could  not  have  been  paid  at  all 
MoHt  landlords  who  have  estates  in  both  England  und 
Ireland  can  bear  witnee:?  that  their  Iri^b  rentals,  though 
reduced  by  the  Slate,  are  more  profitable  than  their 
English  reulaU,  with  which  the  State  has  not  interfered. 
The  laud-war  of  the  past  twenty  years  would  have  be«i 
fiercer  had  not  soma  concessions  to  the  tenanti^,  hcce^l- 
tated  by  cbangeil  4:onditions  of  agriculture,  beeu  granted; 
the  agrarian  unrest  would  have  been  greater  had  not 
the  tenant's  property  in  his '  improvementa '  been  receg- 
mnik?d  by  the  Act  uf  1881.  That  measure  Imd  boili  good 
and  had  etVect^;  but  the  good  are  exhaubted,  and  tha 
bad  are  now  making  tbemselves  felt. 

It  Ib  generally  admitted  in  Ireland  that  the  effect  o 
the  aysteui  of  dualowrifTsliip  has  lujw  become  intolerable 
mO0t  people  are  tired  of  the  amending  Acta  and  patchwor 
legislation  of  the  last  twenty  yeare ;  and  accordingly  th 
IB,  aa  the  Fry  Comniission  roportfld,  a,  univereal  couscn 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  laud  purchase  as  the  only  way  ou 
of  the  difficulty.     Judge  O'Connor  Morris  and  others  ha 
pointed  out  a  number  of  evils  which  have,  in  some 
resulted   from  this  flystem;    purchasers  have   shown 
tendency  to  cut  down  trees,  to  mortgage  their  farms 
'  gombeen-men,'  find  to  evade  the  resLrtcLionn  imposed  b 
the  Ljind  Comniisalon  upon  subdivision  and  snblettin 
Competent  obser\"ers,  howover^  declare  that,  if  the 
Comntinflioii   were   to   investigate   the   conditions   of 
otiasere,  it  would  bo  found  that  these  statements  of 
evils  reuniting  from  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietoi 
in  Ireland  are  greatly  exaggerated;  and  they  point  oi 
that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  peasant  proprietorshi 
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y,  or  even  in  re^rd  to  Irelimd  specially,  past 
tiou  h&a  mode  the  creation  of  a  peaaant  propnetfiry 
table,  or,  at  least,  the  only  way  out  of  an  intolerable 
flittiatioii.  At  any  rate,  the  chief  problem  with  which  tho 
goremment,  the  landlordn,  ti^nd  the  tenants  are  nt  praaent 
JDccupying  themselves,  19  how  to  facilitate  the  working  of 
land  purchase,  which,  so  far,  has  been  admittedly  bIow- 
fimrie  1885,  losa  than  70,000  tenants  liave  purchased  their 
boJdinga  by  njeans  of  adrancea  obtained  from  the  Land 
JComnussion.  At  tho  prosont  rate  of  progress  it  would 
over  a  centmy  to  convert  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
peasant  propriRiors ;  and,  an  a  iniitter  of  fart,  there 
he^n  a  cousiderablo  decline  during  the  lost  tTvo  years 
the  number  of  sales  effected;  for,  as  Mr  Wyndham 
red  in  the  House  of  Goninioiis  nearly  a  year  ago, 
we  are  getting  to  tbc  end  of  the  landlords  who  are 
ftrrepareJ  to  sell  under  the  existing  law/  Moreover,  tho 
pdvantagea  which  purchasers,  who  were  often  the  worst 
iauints,  possess  a\GV  judicial  tenanti^t  haa  given  rise  to 
i  widespread  agitation  against  tho  present  syetora  of  fair 
nmis  tempered  by  partial  purchase.  Tenant  purchasers 
on  one  estate  pay,  as  a  terminable  annuity,  25  or  30  per 
cent.  it«s  than  the  suiu  whioh  the  judicial  tenants  on  a 
ndghbonnng  estate  pay  hs  a  noD-t^^rminable  rent ;  hence 
tfae  recent  dispute  on  tho  Do  Freyno  estate^  and  the 
kpeater  the  suecoss  of  the  Purchase  Acts,  the  stronger 
^li«6Oiiie0  tho  agitation  for  universal  purchase. 

aiuwness  of  the  present  system  of  land  purchase, 
OS  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  generally 
rded  as  the  only  possible — if  not  the  ideal — solutinn 
of  the  difficulty,  has  led  to  the  agitation  for  compulsion  ; 
4ad«  in  existing  circumetancos,  the  arguments  in  favour 
,€f  compulsory  purchase  and  sale  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
facooo  incurred  by  the  landlords  under  the  present  nyatem 
wilL  it  is  argued,  inevitably  contmuo  unless  tho  trend  of 
l&gricnltur&l  history  entirely  changes.  After  the  third 
tfcrHsion  of  renU,  which,  unless  the  law  is  changed,  will 
begin  in  lees  than  nine  years,  tho  rentals  will  average,  not 
improbably,  little  more  than  half  of  the  rentals  of  1880; 
tad,  according  to  the  oominon  estimate,  this  reduced 
ventAl  will  barely  suffice,  on  the  majority  of  eetates,  to 
p»)"  the  out^5oinga,  All  profits  will  have  disappeared.  Yet 
tlw  t«Ckant6  will  be  as  badly  uff  as  ever,  for,  it  l»  UTged> 
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the  continuance  of  the  present  eyet^m — the  burthen  of 
a  perpetually  recurriug  litigation — checka  every  attempt 
to  improve  the  rural  economj  of  Ireland;  and  eeetbliig 
discontent  and  ovarian  unroat — the  Irish  Sphinx — will 
remain  to  render  futile  the  conetructive  states manship 
which  ga^e  Ireland  an  Agricultural  Department.  Unless 
and  until,  say  the  advocates  of  compulsion,  tho  Irish 
farmer  is  made  sole  owner  of  the  land,  subject  only  to 
a  terminable  annuity,  the  full  potentiality  of  the  newH 
Department  for  domg  good  can  never  be  realised,  nor  the^ 
state  of  Iri^h  agrieulturo  regenerated.  The  government, 
it  ia  contended,  by  theirpulicy  of  promoting  laud  purcha.^e, 
precluded  any  other  solutions-even  had  any  other  solution 
ever  been  possible — than  the  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary paying  a  teradnablo  annuity  to  tlie  State;  but  the 
country,  it  is  aald,  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  evolution  of 
this  remedy  by  means  of  voluntary  eales:  'ton  years  more 
of  drifting/  say  the  Nationalists,  '  and  England  will  Iiara 
to  choose  between  compulsory  sale  and  the  ruhi  of  mral 
Ireland/ 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  compuleory  purchase  and 
sale  are,  however,  fairly  obvious.  Quite  apart  from  the 
BDcial,  legal,  and  political  issues  involved  in  the  com- 
pulsory expropriation  of  all  tho  Irish  landlord;),  tho 
magnitude  of  the  financial  and  administrative  operations 
necessary  for  converting  some  400,000  tenanta  into  peaaant 
proprietors  in  a  short  space  of  time  is,  in  iteclf,  sufBciont 
to  deter  any  government  from  adopting  this  drastic 
method  of  ending  the  land  question.  Compubion,  more- 
over, is  at  present  absolutely  unnecessary.  No  end 
imagines  that  Parliament  would  force  landlords  to  sell 
without  givirig  them  a  bonus,  equal  to  several  years^ 
rent,  by  way  of  compensation  ;  and  tho  prospect  of  such 
a  bonus  would  be  sufGcient  to  induce  the  majority  of  th^ 
Irish  landlords  to  sell  without  any  compulsion^  ^ 

Tho  main  difficulty,  though  not  the  only  difiioulty,  in 
tho  way  of  universal  voluntary  sale,  is  the  question  of 
price.  The  average  price  given  so  far  has  been  slightly 
over  seventeen  years'  purchase  of  the  rent :  and  the 
tenants  seem  unwilling  to  make  any  substantial  advance 
upon  this  price.  Under  the  present  system  of  repayment 
by  an  annuity  of  4  per  cent.»  the  tenant  who  gives  seven- 
teen years  purchase  hoa  his  rent  of,  say,  100^,  immediately 
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reduced  lo  &  terminAblo  annuity  of  6S^,  payable  for  only 
Bome  forty-two  and  a  balf  years;  on  the  or,her  hand, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Landowners'  Convention 
demand  euch  a  sum  ae,  invested  at  3  per  cent^.  would 
produce  an  income  equal  to  the  present  net  rental^  which 
they  estimate  to  average  90  per  cenL  of  tha  groaa  rental. 

The  chief  difficulty  aitses  from  the  tenants  having 
been  taught  to  expect  that,  on  being  accepted  ae  pur- 
chasers,  they  should  not  merely  make  no  additional 
paymgnt,  but  should  actually  have  their  annual  payment 
ndnced  some  30  per  cent.  Though  somewhat  illoKi<^'i 
this  attitude  is  a  fact,  and  has  to  he  faced;  and  it  is  not 
aJtogether  unreasonable,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  judicial  tenant  undertakes,  on  purchasing,  to  pny  a 
fixed  sum,  and  to  give  up  the  right  he  enjoys  at  present 
to  have  his  rent  revised  every  fifteen  ytsars.  This  right 
will  becoms  very  valuable  if  the  present  agricultural 
depreeaion  continues.  Moreover,  the  Act  of  1H96  altered 
the  law  as  to  improvenieots ;  and  those  whose  rents  have 
not  yet  been  revised  a  aecond  time  are  at  present  paying 
part  of  their  rent  for  what  the  law  haB  declared  to  be 
ihdr  own  property.  The  average  price  paid  ao  far — 
sh'ghtJy  over  sei'enteen  yearn'  piirchnHo — ia,  however,  very 
misleading,  for  the  actual  prices  have  varied  from  six  and 
a  half  years' to  over  forty  years'  purchase  of  their  I'ent. 
ITie  tenants  who  haAci  lK>uglit  may  be  divided  into  three 
daafleo;  first,  those  whose  rents  lied  not  been  revised  by 
the  X^and  Commission  ;  secondly,  thoso  whoi^e  rents  had 
been  once  reduced  by  the  Land  Commission;  and  thirdly, 
thode  whose  rente  bad  been  twice  reduced.  No  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  number  of  years'  purchase 
given  by  each  class;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
dut  the  represeotativea  of  the  landlords  have  nob 
moved  for  a  return  embodying  this  information,  which 
n^uld  eat^ily  be  compiled  from  the  Land  Conunission 
tiecord*i.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  about  half 
the  purchasers  were  tenants  whose  rents  bad  never  been 
reduced;  that  they  had  given  less  than  seventeen  years' 
purchase;  and  that  the  second  and  third  classes  of  pur- 
chasers had  given  considerably  more.  This  view  is 
borao  out  by  the  fact  that  since  189Q,  when  the  first 
batch  of  second-term  rents  was  fixed  and  necond-term 
tenants   befgan   to   buy>    the   average    number    oi  jeBit^ 
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purchase  given  hrte  incroased,  as  l9  shown  by  the  foUav* 
ing  GgoreH : 

ufia.       lapT.       i9K.      iBw.       uno.       im. 

"3^"^*^"^}  ^«'=   '--'   "-*   ""   ^3->   '«■" 


It  is  ob' 


that 


IS  oDvioos  tuat  tentititB  who  hnve  had  their  reula 
roducod,  and  especially  those  who  already  have  had^  or 
will  shortly  b«,vo,  their  rente  reduced  for  a  second  time— 
and  the?9  form  the  majority  of  potential  purchasers— 
ntay  he  fairly  called  upon  to  give  a  greater  uuiuber  of 
yoars'  purchase  than  thoae  who  bought  on  the  bo^  of 
unreduced  rent8>  However,  the  mUchief  caused  hy  a  bad 
pri?cedeiit  haa  been  done;  and  it  will  be  bard  now  to 
persuade  tcuants  to  purchase  on  torma  that  will  not  give 
them  an  immediate  reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  though  they 
may  be  induced  to  recoup  the  landlurd^,  to  Bome  extent, 
by  continuing  their  payments  for  a  longer  peiiod. 

The  ce.ao  of  the  landlords  is  undoubtedly  hard. 
Though  soma  of  them  are  but  making  a  vicarious  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  their  fatliei-s  in  iudustriously 
exploiting  the  land-hunger  of  the  Irish  peosantf  and  in 
levying,  in  poet-protection  days,  rente  fixed  in  the  era  oi 
protection,  one  cfinnot  but  syiupathiHe  with  the  laudlords 
in  the  groat  miefortunea  which  have  fallen  upon  them, 
ofton  undescrvodly,  and  which  have  been  borne,  in  many 
caseA,  not  unheroicatly.  The  rentals  of  Tnost  landownem^ 
have  been  reduced  1^0  per  cent.,  or,  iu  some  cases,  4Qfl 
per  cent,  during  the  bist  twenty  yeara.  To  sell  a%t 
twenty  years*  purchnut-  would  ineiin  a  further  loss,  unless 
they  could  invest  the  purchase  money  at  4i  per  cent.; 
and,  of  couraOi  this  would  generally  be  imposBible,  as 
most  landlords  ore  limited  owners  who  could  inveat  the 
purchase  money  in  truab  fuuda  only.*  Hence  most  land' 
lords  prefer  to  take  their  chance  of  a  further  reduction, 
©very  fifteen  years,  rather  than  sell  on  terms  which  wouli 
immediately  reduce  their  income  by  one  third. 


'  'Ihis  en li^Lil Allan  is  based  upon  tha  flntuiuite  miKlfl  b;  thfi  Latidawncr^ 
ConvcatJDTi  (bat  ngi^Titu'  Imh.  Inw  oabU,  etc.,  averAgQ  &baat  ID  por  «&&,  of 
tbc  ^TQUA  r^tiCftl.  Agvulii.  howovar,  would  oxpecb  some  comprMUrhtfoD  ■  and 
no  oliowiuica  Id  raodQ  in  this  cQti^utc  for  bho  rcr;  oaoHld^rofclo  Legal  tioaM 
vl  Bale.  AKaLosb  thin  tuAj  be  set  cQ"  Ibe  fact  tbat  tbe  redemptiOD  of  autiti 
Incumbrftin-'M  as  l^jvr  iuUro^t  at  5  prr  cent,  and  upiraida  ivould  bo  a  prodt' 
D.h\e  iurmeUntttU  wbicb  would  U^ve  tliQ  ctteoi,  cf  leneitlaE  tbc  urttiol  Ion  oT 
net  Inwinu. 
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Mr  WjTidham,  speakiiajj  at  Belfast  just  &  year  ago, 
thus  exprcssod  hia  riows  on  thia  question  of  price; 

■It  m&Y se&m  a  hard  saying,  but  I  believe  it  ia  true,  that  no 
GoTemtDent  can  sfittle  a  queetion  of  purehafl«  antl  sale,  Mitny 
Imve  tried  it  and  foiled.  The  queetioti  can  only  be  eettlod  hf 
the  pariiefl  themiwlres:  by  tho  party,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
knows  whnt  be  can  afford  to  talse,  and  by  the  ^jarty,  on  tho 
other  baud,  who  kiiowa  what  be  can  afford  to  give." 

This  declamtion,  coupled  with  thti  knowledge  that  the 
fsciiitiee  for  purchase  pi-ovided  by  the  BiU  introduced  last 
MArch,  whilst  excellent  in  thou'  way,  would  not  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  the  demands  of  the  landlords  and 
the  offers  of  the  tenants,  led  to  the  pioposul  that  a  con- 
ference should  be  hc^ld  between  representatiYea  of  the 
landlords  and  the  teuanta« 

Tlje  result  of  tliJ^^i  proposal  la  well  known.  The  Land- 
owners' Convention  drew  up  a  statement  of  their  de- 
uandd,  and  thay  invited  the  tenants  to  make  a  similar 
etat^ment  of  theh  ofTt^ra,  but  dc'clincd,  by  a  luajciriiy  of 
77  votes  to  14,  to  enter  into  a  conference.  Tho  inlnonby 
were  not  satiaRcd  with  this  decision;  and,  headed  by  Lord 
Dnnra%'en  and  Loivl  Mayo,  they  issued  a  fircular  to  thei 
general  body  of  tandloi-ds  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
opinioD.  Replies  wore  received  from  about  a  third  of  tho 
landlords,  of  whom  1128  deelared  io  favour  of»  and  57S 
N^ziiiist  holding  a  coiircroitce.  A  conforenco  'wh.a  held  in 
DubUn  lodt  month  between  four  landlords  and  four  re- 
pr&eentativea  of  the  tenanti^ ;  and  tho  outcome  of  tbeir 
deliberationB  ha«  just  appeaj^.  It  is  something  that 
representatives  of  interests  so  divergent  have  been  able 
to  come  to  an  undorstandioK  as  to  tho  best  method  of 
vetUing  their  dispute.  The  landlords  are  willing  to  hoII — 
if  tliey  CJUi  get  a  good  priee ;  thy  tenants  are  willing  to 
buy— if  they  can  get  tho  land  cheap.  But  the  conference 
hnfi  only  made  it  cVarer  than  ever  that  tho  '  good  price ' 
is  too  high  for  the  tenants.  The  two  enda  do  not  jueet, 
4nd  the  parties  agree  to  ask  the  British  taxpayer  to  , 
fupply  the  difference-  It  may  well  be  worth  whilo  to 
pay  a  considerable  until  in  oi^er  to  guttle  the  tenure 
question.  But  whether  any  government  will  dare  to  \ay 
thiu  additional  burden  on  tho  nation  ia  another  mutter, 

Mr  Wi^ldham  Ljur,  JecJar&J  his  intention  oEintroiwRWia  , 
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anotJior  measure  next  session  dealing  with  Iriah  lani 
which  if*  to  be  '  the'  Bili  of  the  session ' ;  and,  in  view  of 
hifi  declarntion  at  Dover  on  Slsc  October  h*st  year,  tliAt 
•  the  end  is  oomiog  very  soon,  the  ond  10  coming  ncsi 
year/  much  curiosity  has  beec  felt  as  to  ita  provifiior*. 
This  declaration,  however,  was  probably  but  an  eipreseioa 
of  what  Mr  MorJey  wouJd  call  '  the  mood  of  exi>eclatioQ.' 
for  Mr  "Wyndham  has  not  only  intimated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  will  not  coiintonance  a  cot-ond-dried 
compiUeory  solution,  but  he  has  also  reiterated  hk 
previous  statement  that  the  rdle  of  the  govemmcnl  is 
to  play  tho  part  of  an  honest  brokor  between  the  land- 
lords, the  tenants,  and  the  taxpayers;  and  that  the  Bill 
is  to  ho  modelled  upon  last  year's  Bill,  embod^-ing  flucli 
modifications  and  alterations  as  would  have  been  most 
readily  accepted  if  that  Bill  had  reached  the  eonimiltw 
fitagen  Hence  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  introduced  last  March,  and  bo  exatnin^ 
some  of  its  hmitations. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to  ap[il/ 
the  purchase  methods  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Tho  Land  Commission  was 
authoHf^ed  to  buy  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  an  eatata 
and  resell  the  f«rras  to  the  tenants,  pro\'idcd  (1)  that  the 
Land  Commission  and  the  landlord  can  agree  upon  tho 
price  ;  (2)  that  three  quarters  of  the  tenants  eicpresa  their 
williugnesfl  to  buy  from  the  T-and  CommiHsiim ;  aud  (3} 
that  the  latter  body  are  of  opinion  that  the  resale  can  be 
effected  without  loss  (except  in  special  cases),  having 
regard  to  the  price  tho  landlord  receives.  The  landlord 
was  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  tho  tenant  was  to  pay  on 
annuity  of  3/,  15^.  for  every  100/,  advanced 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  sale  could  take  place  unless 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  tenants  expressed  their 
wiUinguess  to  purchase  tbeir  holdings  from  tho  Land 
Commission;  but  this  williug^ness,  of  course,  would 
depend  upon  the  price  they  would  have  to  pay ;  and 
the  Bill  contained  no  information  upon  this  point. 
Teniitits  certainly  will  net  agree  to  purchase  without 
knowing  tbe  price  w^hich  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay ;  and,  if  the  Land  Comjmssion  had  to  inspect  each 
farm  and  negotiate  with  each  tenant  separately,  it  would 
lianlty  conduce  to  the  main  object  of  the  measure. 
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facilitating  the  process  of  land  purchase.  Possibly  it  waa 
intendeij  that  each  tenant  should  be  invited  to  give  the 
^atae  number  of  years*  purchase  of  his  rent  as  tho  Land 
CommissioQ  gave  of  the  total  reutaL  In  any  case  this 
difTiculty  would  arise — how  is  the  landlord  to  bo  induced 
to  6ell  9o  long  aa  the  tenaxilB  contiQue  to  refuse  to 
purchase  if  their  annuity  exceode  80  per  cent,  of  tbeir 
present  rent?  If  a  tenant  whose  present  rent  ia  100/.  is, 
as  the  Nationaliats  detnandf  tu  pay  only  SOL  ns  a  purchase 
annuity,  then,  under  tho  system  of  repayment  provided 
by  lost  year's  Bill  (an  annuity  of  31.  15*.  per  100^  advanced, 
payable  for  fifty-eight  years),  ho  would  be  giving  only 
21^  years'  purcbaae.  which  would  not  be  sufBcient  to 
induce  most  landlords  to  sell. 

This  plan  of  empowering  tho  Land  Commission  to  buy 
from  the  landlord  and  resell  to  the  tenant — the  main 
feature  of  the  Bill  introduced  last  year — was  certainly 
a  great  advance  upon  the  existing  system,  and  will 
probably  form  tho  main  feature  of  this  years  BilL  To 
make  this  plan  work  on  an  extensive  Bcale,  it  would  eoom 
highly  desirable^  for  the  reason  adduced  above,  to  devise 
Home  scheme  which  would  release  the  Land  Commission, 
ID  mo^t  cases,  from  the  necessity  of  bargaining  with  the 
landlord  and  with  each  tenant.  In  order  to  e£fect  this, 
the  Land  Commission  might  be  empowered  to  ofifer  the 
owners  of  normal  estates  a  uniform  price  eufBciently 
generous  to  induce  the  majority  of  them  to  soil,  provided 
that  under  thia  flcheme  the  Land  Commission  could, 
withont  loes,  resell  to  the  tenant  on  terms  sufficiently 
goneroos  to  induce,  at  any  rate,  three  quarters  of  them 
to  bny.  Thus  the  Land  Commission  might  be  empowered 
to  offer  a  landlord,  willing  to  sell,  twenty-five  years' 
purchase  of  his  rental,  and  to  offer  the  tenants  their 
farms,  subject  to  a  terminablo  annuity  equal  to  80  per 
oeoL  of  their  present  rents*  This  could  he  done  by 
reducing  the  rate  upon  which  the  tenant's  annuity  ia 
calculated  to  SJ  per  cent.,  and  extending  the  period  of 
repayment ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being 
alnnrdlv  prolonged  it  would  be  necessary  to  lower  tho 
rate  of  inLorest  charged. 

Under  the  Act  of  18S5  the  landlords  were  paid  in 
ca«h,  advanced  out  of  the  liocal  Loans  funds-  Interest 
WM  cbarsred  at  3J  per  cent,  and  tho  total  debt  wa^  b^- 
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tin^uished  by  an  annuity  of  4  per  cent^,  payable  for  forty* 
nine  yean*.     Uiidor  the  Act  of  1891  advances  were  made 
io  guaranteed   land-stock  which  bore  interest  at  2|  per 
cent.    The  tenant,  aa  nnder  the  previous  Act,  paid  4  per 
rent-,  \  per  c(*nt.  n?  whirh,  iind<*r  th<»  nanip  of  'county  per- 
eeotoge/  was  devoted  to  certain  special  purposes.    Accord- 
ing to  Troftsiiry  cnlcnlatiocp,  the  roiurtining  3J  per  eenti    I 
would,  in  forty-nine  years,  pay  off  the  original  advano9    ■ 
with  interest-  Under  the  Act  of  18&6  the  'county  i>ercent- 
age '  was  added  to  tho  sinking  fund,  which  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the   period  of  repayment  by  between  six  and 
Beveu   yean*-     Under  the  Bill  introduced  last  year  the 
landlords  were  to  bo  paid  in  cash  advanced  out  of  the 
Local  Loans  fuuds.     Tho  tenants  woro  to  pay  an  annuity 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  3J  per  eenL  upon  the  advance,  interest 
being  charged  at  the  rate  of  3  J  per  cent ;  and  the  Treasuiy 
calculated  that  this  annuity  would  extinguish  the  debt  in 
fifty-eight  years.* 

There  seenia  no  reason  why  the  tenant  should  be  cliarged 
3!  per  cent,  interest-     Of  course,  this  may  he  nec^^ssary  if 
advances  are  to  be  made  from  the  Local  Loans  funds,  afl 
the  money  would  then  be  provided  by  the  issue  of  t^ocal 
Loans  stocks,  which  carries  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent ;  bqH 
there  ie  no  reason  why  the  govennnent  ehouid  not  pro^ 
^'ide  money  at  it  lower  rate  upon  the  security  of  Irish 
laud.     The  secuiity  is  good.     Mr  Wj-ndham   has  borne 
eloquent  testimony  to  tho  wonderful  punctuality  with 
which  the  purchase  annuities  have  been  paid;  until  the 
linnncial   derangoment  of  three  years   ago,  guiirniitped 
land-atock,  bearing  iij  per  cent,  intoreet,  commanded  a 
Tery  considerable  premium  j  whilst  at  present  the  govern* 
nient  pay  only  3^  i>er  cent,  upon  tho  deposits  in  the  Post* 
office    Savings    Banks*      If    the    interest    charged    ivera 
»^uced,  the  landlord  could  be  given   twenty-five  yeat^l 
purchase,  and  tlie  tenant  could  be  charged  an  annuity  d^ 
only  80  per  cent*  of  his  present  rent  'without  any  loss  to 
-the  State.    For  an  annuity  of  80^,  (being  3^  per  cent,  upon 
^500i.,  i,e.  the  sum  produced  by  twenty-five  years'  pur- 
chase of  a  rent  of  100^,)  would  extingiiish  the  entire  delil 
in  seventy-two  years,  if  the  rate  of  interest  were  reduceT 
to  2j  per  ceut.i  and  in  sixty-one  and  a  half  ye&rs  if  the 


See  PuiJameiibju7  Papen,  \Wi,  CQumouH  Pap^rsi  No,  180. 
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rate  of  mtereei  were  reduced  to  2J  per  cent.  These  periods 
for  repayment^  though  Iodjj,  are  less  thnn  the  period  for 
which  tIiosa  tenants  pay  who  accept  the  system  of 
decennial  reductiona  introduced  by  the  Aet  of  1896, 

One  thinp  is  quito  clear.  In  order  to  make  the  plan 
of  purehaso  by  the  Land  Commission^  and  of  regale  to 
the  tenant,  ivorkahl«,  the  tPnaut  nrinflt  be  infornied,  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  at  ivhat  rate  ho  is  to 
purchase;  and,  in  order  to  make  this  provision  really 
facilitate  land  purchase,  it  ^roiild  seem  desirable  to  adopt 
some  general  scale,  such  as  the  one  sug-gested  above, 
though  not  necessarily  such  a  rigid  one,  eo  as  to  avoid 
the  neeeasity  of  driving  a  bargain  with  eaeh  landlord  and 
each  tenant, 

Section  4  of  last  year's  Bill  contained  three  excellent 
provisions  ^vhich  deserve  examination.  It  proposed  to  em^ 
jjower  the  Con»mis«inn,  before  reflellmg  tfl  the  tenant*i,  to 
take  Any  meaaurea  and  to  execute  any  works  they  deemed 
expedient  for  the  benefit  or  improvement  of  the  holdings  ; 
and,  under  the  Bill,  untenanted  land  might  be  bot^ght  for 
tlie  purpose  of  facilitating  the  resale  or  redistribution  of 
fonna.  The  coat  of  these  works  was  to  be  added  to  the 
piirvhfl^e  mnney  repayable  by  the  tenant.  Similar  powers 
were  conferred  long  ago  upon  the  Oougested  Districts 
Board,  and  have  worked  admirably.  The  object  of  this 
chiusie  was,  of  coursf?,  to  fiieilitat^  the  enlargement  of 
^Riall  farms,  and  to  do  away  with  the  noce»sily  of  stereo- 
typing Guch  existing  holdings  as  may  be  undesirable. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Commission  was  to  bo  iiutho- 
rised    to    traawFer   any  laud   lo   truwlt^es   t^i  hold  for   the 
benefit  of  purchasers,  for  tho  pm-pose  of  pasturage,  tur- 
hftry,  or  allotmente,  or  the  preeer^-ation  of  woods  and 
plantations.     This  treatment   of  pastunige   suggeHts  nn 
interesting  reversion,  though  with  a  difference,  to  the 
ADdent  system  of  village  grazi ng- lands ;  nnd  would  proV 
iibly  facilitate  the  settlement  of  turbary  rightfl.  which 
kiMM  BO  far  proved  one  of  the  most  irritating  problems 
with  which  the  Land  Commiesion  have  had  to  deal.     The 
defore«tation  of  Ireland  is  a  matt-er  of  national  import- 
ance ;  and  purchasers  so  far  have  shown  an  undue  ten- 
dency to  cut  down  trees  without  atoning  for  the  damage 
Hjf  faUowing  the  precept  of  the  Laird  of  Dvimbiedikea. 
TIm  value  ot  the  cleatte  might  be  usefully  mcreasi 
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by  vesting  minerals  and  sportiDg-rig^htfi  in  tho  county 
council  or  rural  district  council-  In  aome  cases  sporting- 
rights  hare  been  kept  by  tbe  vendor,  but  the/  are  gener- 
ally conveyed  to  the  tenant  purchaeer.  It  is  unnec&saaiy 
to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  shooting  over  ten  acres,  or  even 
over  a  hundred,  is  worthless ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  outsider  to  rent  tho  shootjug-righta  direct  from 
the  farmers.  The  fact  that  he  would  have  to  deal  directly 
with  perhaps  a  huodrdd  proprietors  individually  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  eo.  The  council 
could  apply  the  shooting-rents  in  abatement  of  the  taiw 
payable  by  each  tenant  purchaser,  and  coidd  keep  the 
accounts  in  such  a  way  that  each  peasant  proprietor 
might  know  the  amount  by  which  ho  was  individuaUy 
the  better  for  the  shooting  being  let.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  his  hearty  co-operation  could  be  enlisted ;  and, 
unless  this  were  dene,  the  chance  of  a  substantial  rent  | 
would  be  sraalL  Fishing-rJ^hts  might,  where  poasiblt?,  i 
be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  but  many  of  the  great  salmon 
fisheries  hare  been  already  divorced  from  territozi^ 
possession. 

The  thii-d  provision  of  eection  4,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  was  intended  to  enable  the  landlord  to 
buy  back  from  the  Commission  his  demesne  lands,  etc 
For  this  purpoie  he  could  obtain  an  advance  from  tha 
Commission  up  to  the  value  of  lO^OOOJ.,  which  was  to  ba 
repaid  exactly  as  an  advance  to  a  tenant  purchaser,  Thia 
proviMion  was  a  very  ingenious  and  /tltog-otlier  iidmirable 
way  of  soh-ing  the  old  problem  of  providing  landlords 
with  loans  on  easy  terms.  It  would  aid  landlords  to  keep 
their  demesnes  even  after  they  have  sold  their  tenanted 
land ;  and  it  would  be  n  great  pity  if  any  landlord  who, 
like  tho  13uke  of  Devonsliiro  at  Lismore,  Lord  Roden  at 
Bundalk,  or  Captain  Vesey  at  Lucan,  is  now  practically 
nuiliitfiining  a  public  park  at  his  own  expense,  were  to  b^ 
,  deterred  from  doing  so>  11 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sales  has  been 
tbe  difficulty  of  proving  title;  bub  under  last  year's  Bill 
thla  was  to  be  considerably  lessened  by  section  S,  which 
provided  that,  when  a  person  satisfied  the  Commission  tb«^ 
ibe  had,  by  himself  or  by  his  agent  or  a  receiver,  been  fo^ 
not  less  than  six  years  in  receipt  of  the  rents  or  profits 
of  any  land,  the  Land  ComnxisBion  might  treat  him 
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tkfl^'uig  a  presumptive  riglit  to  eell.  All  plaitna,  except 
those  of  the  tenants,  and  thoHe  nrismg  in  reapeot  of  public 
rigiits,  ^vcTG  traDsfcrrccl  frotii  the  laud  to  the  ptii'eha^o 
money;  and  therefore  the  vendor's  titto  would  have  to  be 
fully  investigfhted  when  the  puri'hase  money  is  hemg 
aUocatod-  The  real  effect  of  section  8  was  to  effect  a 
bifurcation  id  the  trangaotion  n^lilch  would  give  an  advan- 
tage ifouiewhut  aoalogoija  to  that  which  is  gained  by  a 
railway  which  doubles  its  Imes.  The  actual  estate,  the 
land,  would  accordingly  go  on  along  one  lino,  to  bo 
readjusted  and  sold  by  the  Land  Commission  as  cheaply 
And  a«  quickly  us  pnssible;  and  the  purchass  nmuey  would 
go  on  along  another  line  in  order  to  be  distributed  among 
those  who  could  GStabUsh  claims  to  iL  The  expense  of 
this  part  of  the  prtjcess  would  still,  however,  faJl  on  the 
Tendor;  and  this  is  ofEcn  probibitiva  It  is  desirable 
to  reduce  this  difficulty.  The  Bill,  it  is  true,  contai&ed 
seTeral  provisions  calculated  to  save  the  vendor  expen- 
diture of  tiiue  and  money  in  clearing  title,  such  ai^  the 
abolition,  of  registration  fees  and  stamp-duty — which 
would  alone  save  lOff.  per  lOOZ.  of  purchase  money — and 
on  iiaprovement  in  the  metbodr^  of  apportioning  and 
charging  quit  and  crown  rents;  but  further  advances 
in  this  direction  might  well  he  made.  The  matter  la 
technical,  and  one  example  must  suflice,  viz.  the  way  in 
nhicb  reversions  on  estates  tail  and  base  fees  have  he^D 
exploited  hy  the  Treasury  as  an  Irish  gold  mine.  This 
gnevance  has  been  well  explained  by  a  leading  member 
at  the  Irish  Bar,  Mr  A.  W.  Samuels,  K.C.,  in  a  letter  to 
the '  Irish  Times '  (AprU  li,  1902). 


*  Under  ancient  pateata,  chicflr  gmnted  by  the  Plaatagenet 
Tudor  kinga*  there  are  rights  of  ultimate  I'eversion  in  the 
on  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  origuml 
£Riutee@.  It  may  bu  safely  oa'vl  th»t  not  one  oF  the  rover* 
liOM  would,  in  the  open  market,  be  worth  a.  groat.  Some  of 
ftitte  grants  wore  made  in  the  reign  uf  Edward  IV,  some  In 
ftie  reigu  uF  Hopry  VIII.  It  would  bo  absolutely  impossible 
to  prove  failure  of  heirn  after  the  lapse  of  threti  <%itti]ri«s; 
tad  yeti  0.3  &  mutter  of  actual  practice,  tlio  TrctLSury  exat^ts, 
tt  the  lowest  price  for  the  redemptitjn  of  tboae,  bumauly 
■peeking,  impoBaible  claimB»  I  per  cent,  on  the  ptirchoee 
Qoaojr,  Tliefie  canes  oiTCur  over  and  over  aguln  ;  and  awnera 
tf  oot^tea  have  had  to  pay  in  oae  case  sums,  I  believe,  ot  ttvcr 
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10001,,  and  in  numoroue  CftBCa  hundreds  of  pounds,  to 
Treasury  before  they  can  sell  to  their  tenants,' 

The   redemption    price  of  these    rever&ionn   might 
be  left   to   the  discretion   of   the   Land    Commiesiont 
Surely  m  their  hands  th©  rights  of  th«  Crown  and  \i 
subjects  would  he  safe. 

Con ai derations  of  space  forbid  an  eitamination  of 
fleverfll  other  important  points;  but  rcferenco  must  Iw 
mtide  to  the  36th  eection  of  the  Bill,  which  has  givta 
tiBo  to  considerable  criticism,  mostly  unfavourable-  This 
flection  proposes  that,  vrbero  either  party  applies  to  hare 
A  judicial  !-»nt  revised,  the  other  party  may  apply  to  the 
Land  Commisaioners  to  state  the  terms  and  conditiooa 
on  which  an  ngroemont  for  sale  can  properly  bo  made. 
This  practically  asks  the  Land  Commission  to  6x  a  fair 
price.  If  the  applicant  for  sale  declines  to  pay  or  accept 
tbe  price,  then  tho  rent  is  revised-  If  ho  agrees  to  accept 
that  price,  and  tbe  applicant  for  a  fair  rent  refuses  to 

'purcbaAe.  then  the  old  rent  stands  for  a  further  period 
6f  fifteen  ycare. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  as  tbe  !andloi*d  seldom 
or  never  applies  to  have  a  judicial  rent  revised,  thin 
change  simply  means  that  when  tho  time  comes  for  a 
judicial  rent  to  bo  revised,  the  landlord  will  always  ask  tbe 
Land  Commission  to  fe  the  price  of  tbe  Pann.  IF  this 
price  is  low,  the  landlord  can  refuse  it,  and  he  vnW  bo  no 
worse  off  than  at  present;  the  only  penalty  is  that  a  fair 
pent  Tvill  be  flied.  If  tbe  price,  however,  Jh  high,  and  the 
tenant  consequently  reftjses  to  buy,  he  loses  the  right  to 
a  periodical  re\'ision  which  he  at  present  enjoys.  Not- 
withstaTiding  this  fact,  it  seems  mistaken  policy  for  the 
teiinntn'  advocates  to  cavil  at  this  provision  as  the  aboli- 

f'ton  of  the  'Tenants"  Charter/  It  is  indeed  the  thin 
edga  of  compulsory  purchase;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  would  well  compensate  for  tbe  infringement 
it  makes  upon  the  right  at  present  enjoyed  to  a  periodical 
revision  of  rents.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
vehement  protests  made  by  tenants  against  compulsTon 
being  applied  to  make  them  buy,  is  not  likely  to  encourage 
the  'predominant  pai"tn©r"  to  apply  compulsion  to  the  land- 
lords  to  make  them  sell.  Landlords,  moreover,  are  not 
likely  to  bo  very  deairous  of  utilising  this  section,  for  it 
would  JDVolve  fteliing  an  estate  piecemeal — an  expeoer 
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procedure,  and  on©  which  'would  interfere  with  the  com- 
pactzieeii  of  »n  estfltra.  It  must  further  Iw  remembered 
that  tbo  price  T^ould  hn  fisod  hy  t.ho  t^anio  trtbtinal  that 
fts^fl  fair  rente,  n  tribunnl  which  hae  heavily  reduced 
rents,  T\iB  priDGipIti  the  T.#n.iid  ConiTniiHiiicjiiers  would 
Umoet  certAinlj  adopt  would  be  to  determine  a  definite 
miuiber  of  years'  pnrchaeo  of  what  they  consider  to  bo  a 
fair  rent;  and  the  price  would  tluis  vary  accijnliug  as 
the  jtidicial  rent  was  Hkely  to  be  reduced  or  Dot,  If  the 
inaiEi  rlaufie  of  loat  year's  Bill  ho  amended  in  the  direo- 
Hion  tbnt  has  been  indieated^  it  would  certainly  b©  deair- 
Bhle  in  the  iuterest,  not  of  landlord  or  tenant  only,  but 
bf  Ircliind  generally,  that  clause  SG  should  be  extended, 
fro  aa  to  prevent  any  tenant  who  declines  to  purchaBo 
«t  n  fair  rate,  from  ha^nng  a  fair  rent  fixed  for,  at  any 
ft  third  statutory  term. 


^^ft 


at^rer  may  be  tho  means  adopted  of  ending  the 

present  intolerable  system  of  dual  ownerftJiip,  whether  it 

M  A  wi&e  extension  of  Mr  Wyndham's  Bill  of  last  year, 

or  an  application  of  compulsion,  the  mere  creation  of  a 

p«a£&iit  proprietary  will  not    settle   the  land   question. 

In  riew  of  the  peculiar  course  of  Irish  history,  and  the 

^peculiar  nature  of  Irish  land  legisletion,  it  is  not  to  be 

Pondered  at  that,  while  agricultural  experta  may  lecture 

"npon  the  importance  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation 

or   a   bett-er  system    of   practical   education,    and    while 

economists    may  deraonatrate    the    urgent    necessity   of 

improved   means   of   transport,  a  betti^r  organisation  of 

rtiral  credit-,  and  a  host  of  other  reforms  calculated   to 

htimiilttte  induBtrial  activities*  the  mind   of  the   people 

should  Btili  he  concentrated  upon  the  iand  problem  as 

tliti  eole  question  worthy  of  their  conc-em.     Yet,  while 

thLs  Tiew  i»  not  urmaturat>  it  is  unsound  ;  and,  while  no 

|i4uul>t  the  rent  question  is  the  most  important  Irish  ques- 

Bb,  it  is  well  to  emphasise  the  fact    that,  though   the 

HKtJon  of  a  peasant  proprietary  will  indeed  settle  the 

qncetioQ  of  tenure,  it  will  leave  half  the  problems  of  rural 

life — prohb*mK  rommon  to  ali  parts  of  the  United  KiMgdoin 

— rtill  unsolved,  will  perhaps  intensify  some  dlfi^culties, 

I  for  inetance  that  of  the  labourem,  and  will  brinji;  in  ita 

train  special  problems  of  its  own.     The  solution  of  the 

;«ur«  ^uestiQiJ  wiV,  however,  ejcercise  an  a\l -important 

D  a 
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effect  upon  the  other  problems  of  rural  life,  for  it  vill  lift 
them  out  of  the  slough  of  political  despond^  and  restoi^ 
theni  to  their  proper  position  amongst  economic  quea- 
tioDB,  snd  thuB  give  free  play  to  the  working  of  the 
new  DepnTtment  and  the  other  Hgeacies  of  progres 
which  &re,  under  the  present  state  of  aET^rdr  hindered 
from  achieving  ii  full  meaBuro  of  succees. 

The  eettlemeut  of  the  tonure  problem  and  the  ceass- 
Uon  of  the  land-war  will,  nioreo^  er,  exercise  a  very  great 
in&uenco  upon  Iiisb  politics.  The  extreme  men  upon 
bot-h  sides  say  that  the  abolition  of  landlordism  wiQ 
remove  the  lant  harrier  to  Home  Rule.  The  landlonk, 
however,  on  the  one  hand,  overrate  the  influence  of 
landlordiBm  ;  and  they  forget  that  the  chief  Irish  obstsole 
to  Home  RiUe  is  not  the  landed  interest,  hut  the  com* 
mercia]  iDterest.  '  It  is  the  voice  of  trade,  it  ia  the  voice 
of  commerce,  it  is  the  voic«  of  capital'  The  Nationalist, 
on  the  other  hand,  forget  that  the  gteadiness  with  which 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  has  been  maintained  for  over 
twenty  years— a  sustained  effort  almost  without  parallel 
in  Irish  history — is  due  largely  to  the  adventiti^ds 
strength  gained  by  linking  the  demand  for  land  reform 
-with  the  demand  for  an  Irish  Parliament.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  £nd  another  material  griovancd  of  vchichi 
to  us«  Fintan  LaJor's  expression^  the  people  will  feel  th« 
heat  as  well  as  see  the  lights  and  which  will  draw  the 
aontiniental  grievance  as  an  engine  does  a  train. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
suppose  that  the  cessation  of  the  land-war  will  neces- 
sarily put  an  end  to  the  demand  for  constitutional 
changOn  A  cause  for  which  ao  many  and  such  great 
sJLCiifii^ea  were  made,  as  littve  been  made  for  Honu 
Rule,  is  not  lightly  abandoned.  The  settlement  of  the 
land  question  will  not  kill  the  desire  for  Home  Rule, 
but  it  will  tend  t«  (llniinish  the  anti-English  feeling, 
and  it  may  exercise  a  good  influence  upon  the  barren 
nature  of  Irish  politics.  The  anti -English  feeling  fostered 
by  the  land-war  has  b^en  the  chief  factor  in  converting 
the  Imperial  movement  that  Home  Rule  was  m  Butt's 
day  into  the  anti-Imperial  and  anti-English  movement  ' 
which  it  is  hoWh  This  anti-English  feeling  is  not  of  th^| 
essence  of  Homo  Rult;.  Mr  Itedmond  Iiimself  admitted 
this  fact  nearly  eight  years  ago  at  Cambridge  wbec 
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declared,  *  It  [the  Home  Rate  laoremeut)  was  a  daniAnd  for 
a  federal  union,  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  which 
was  the  preservation  of  the  unity  and  integrity  of  th© 
Empire/  No  doubt  it  waa  the  knowledge  of  the  intimate 
oonnexion  between  the  agrarian  agitation  and  the  anti-> 
Imperial  feeling  m  Ireland  that  led  such  an  astute  ob- 
ser\-er  rs  tho  lato  Sir  William  Gregory  to  declare  (Auto- 
bit^raphy,  p,  359)  that,  once  tlie  majority  of  tenants  had 
become  landownei^,  Home  Rule  might  eafely  bo  given,  if 
indeed  it  were  atill  desired. 

Th©  barren  nature  of  Irieh  politics  is  not  to  bo 
accounted  for,  im  Professor  Gruldwin  Smith  and  other 
followers  of  Mommsen  would  have  us  believe,  by  declaring 
that  the)  Celt  is  politically  ineapable ;  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  course  of  Irish  bistory  and  in  the  present 
position  of  the  Nationalist  party.  Until  Catholic  emanci' 
pntioni  tho  majority  of  Irishmen  had  no  iieJd  for  political 
movement  exeept  conspiracy,  and  since  then  they  have 
had  Utile  field  for  Hiiything  hut  agitation.  Their  lenders 
have  never  been  sobered  by  the  responsibility  of  official 
position  ;  and  bo  a  blend  of  orator  and  guerillai  and  not 
a  statesman*  ban  been  the  ideal.  Irish  parlfanientariuna 
are  shnt  out,  hy  the  attitude  of  isolation  which  they  have 
adopted  at  WeatminRter,  from  all  responaible  and  con- 
atnictive  n'ork  ;  consequently  it  is  no  wonder  that  their 
energy  produces  nothing,  and  that  their  brilliance,  if 
it  occoaionally  dazzles,  never  itIumtnatesH  The  Land 
Len^oe  abandoned  the  essentially  constructive  nature 
of  Butt's  policy;  Famell,  like  Cromwell,  believed  that 
tilings  must  first  got  woree  before  they  could  become 
better.  His  successors  can  point  to  the  surrender  of 
the  LibernJ  party  for  his  justillcatfon  ;  but  a  destructive 
policy  may  be  persisted  in  too  long,  even  from  the 
Nationalist  stand-point.  Pamell  died  before  the  time  for 
chjing**  came  J  had  ho  livt^d  he  would  before  this  have 
Adopted  a  consti^ctive  policy,  if,  indeed,  he  wad  a  great 
man,  as  his  followers  claim,  and  Dot  merely  a  great 
peny-leader.  Be  Ihis  as  it  may,  the  time  baa  now  coma 
when  the  welfare  of  the  country  calls  for  something 
more  than  mere  obetruction  and  negation  ;  what  Ireland 
needs  to-day  is  another  Isaac  Butt  to  inspire  both  the 
Iriflb  local  councils  and  the  Irish  parliamentary  party 
with  A  st^t^^nmnlikc  und  eonatructive  policy. 
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Lord  Rosebor^^  said  at  Edinljurghr  on  the  SLni  «C 
November  last,  that  the  Local  GoverDioent  Act  of  18W 
Lad  fundanientjilly'  changed  the  whole  coudltion  and 
character  of  the  Imh  question  ;  and  ho  acemed  to  tHuk 
that  in  the  dovolopicoiit  of  some  higher  lociU  bodies  frem 
the  Ioc4lI  councUe  lay  the  aohition  of  the  Iri^h  questien. 
Taken,  however,  in  coojuiictioa  wHJi  his  declaration  thai 
ho  would  not  grant  *  onythioj^  making  for  an  independvQt 
legiBlatiire/ this  Btatement  is  somewhat  uieomprehoii9JbJ& 
The  grant  of  local  government  was  itself  a  step  towonb 
on  independent  legislature ;  and  any  further  et4>p  in  thiit 
direction  would  at  present  only  encourage  a  barren  poli- 
tical cgitatioD-  UltLJiiately,  perliapn^  nonie  form  of  fedeiul 
or  largely  extended  provincial  govemnient  moiy  havd  to 
ho  introduced  in  these  islandi^,  in  conjunction  v.'it  h  a  ^r^ai 
scheme  of  Imperial  federattou;  hut  it  is  generally  oilinitW 
that  the  timo  for  introducing  such  an  exj^eriment  Unot 
yet  in  sight ;  and,  if  it  were,  the  lack  of  true  politicvU 
thought,  no  noticeable  at  pre^^ent  amongst  all  classes  in 
Ireland,  would  be  suiUcient  reason  for  postponing  it 

The  oetabiiehment  of  iooal  adnunietrative  bodice  haSt 
however,  nndoubtodly  affected  the  situation.  It  ha* 
provided  tb©  nioans  for  political  development  within 
certain  limits^  and  it  ha>^  at  tho  same  time  provided 
means  for  gauging  that  development.  There  cau  be  no 
doubt  that  the  political  eJuwitlon  of  Ireland  h';^  advanced 
during  the  last  dozen  years.  When  the  Congesicd  Di*- 
triete  Board  was  called  into  existence  in  1891,  it  woB 
found  necessary  to  rely  on  persons  nominated  by  the 
government.  When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  anJ 
Technical  Instruction  was  crcjuted  eight  years  Inter,  it 
was  found  powsihle,  owing,  in  a  considerable  degi-ee,  to 
the  mora!  and  aocial  effect  of  the  new  movement,  to  rely 
largely  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  persona  selected 
by  tho  people  themfiolvee.  The  government,  instead  of 
Gupplyiug  the  neci.'ssary  wisdom,  asked  the  people  cxju- 
cemed  to  furnish  it;  and  the  result  has  justified  t^o 
experiment.  Tho  second  report  of  the  Department  Btat«s 
that 

"Ilio  experience  gained  by  the  lo(?al  authorittcB  since  the  Act 
first  came  into  force  has  enabled  thom,  notwithstandioj;  the 
inci*eaee  of  the  work,  to  dischnrge  those  new  (idmlniptriLtTve 
dtitios  jyith  much  greater  sinootlmeaa  T»^nd  ^S^^^imc^.    Whtn 
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things  aro  tAkoc  into  ooi^oiint,  and  th^  vary  technical  nnd 
difficult  tL&tiire  of  mucli  of  tLiH  urork  b  lM>rn&  in  i:iiud,  tho 
Dcpurimout  feel  bound  to  record  tlioir  sonso  of  the  adtniuifi^ 
Imtive  cai»acity  aitii  proffressiva  spirit  theso  Iw4il  feelf-goveni' 
Eng  bodies  lu\vc  pliown  g:eneraUy'  in  coaiiectiou  n'ith  tbi^  AoL' 

Tbo  aettlcbiout  of  the  laud  question  would,  we 
belittve,  nfEect  tliu  political  situutioD  by  ©acei^ciaing  a 
IwtielWiAl  influence  lK>t.]i  on  thi?  poliry  of  the  Irish  party 
ftnd  upon  the  working  of  local  government  in  Ireland, 
uid  tfo  fit  tbe  Ii-if^h  peoples,  when  the  timo  conies,  to  take 
llieir  proper  place  in  a  federated  Empire.  It  niaydo  more 
than  pave  the  vray  for  tho  devi^lopmont  of  economic  and 
politiirnl  llioui^ht;  it  may  help  in  tlitj  solution  of  the 
tliTrd  and  moat  dinicult  prubleni  of  Irish  adminietration 
—the  biLiuan  pr  obleui.  Thtrro  i^  a  fine  auyhig  of  Frederick 
Locae  in  bis  pre-repockl  daye,  that,  whilst  Ireland  should 
not  be  given  repeal,  it  fibould  be  governed  in  the  spirit 
of  repeal,  Tlie  softeuiug  of  aiitUEuglish  anJnio3ibie8 
which  0hould  follow  upon  a  cessation  of  the  land-war 
will  fit  tbe  Iriah  to  appreciate  good  government,  and  will 
&t  the  EngUi^b  to  administer  it — to  the  advEuitBge  of 
both  nations. 

H&ttbew  Arnold  long  ago  observed,  in  Lia  'Ii-ish 
SdBsays,'  that  iu  urder  to  attach  Iroland  BoliJIy  to  England 

'^iglish  poopl<^  hiLve  not  only  to  (io  somothlng  different  tro-m 
what  tbej  have  done  hitherto,  they  Lav«  also  to  be  Bometliiiif; 
different  from  what  they  have  been  hitherto.  As  a,  whole, 
%A  B  community,  they  have  to  acquire  a  larger  and  sweeter 
temper,  a  larger  and  more  lucid  mind  -  .  ,  our  safety  depends 
on  our  aceoiiiptbhinij  it;  t<i  be  aonit?tiaii£-  different  much 
more,  eTou^  than  to  do  eomothiug  different.* 

This  soema  now  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  af^complishmout, 
Mr  Wyndham  baa  given  abundant  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  ac«  into  as  well  aa  round  Irish  problems  ;  Sir  Anthony 
UacDonnell  in  an  Irishman,  and  baa  sho^vn  that  be 
poeae&aea  that  groat  roquisito  for  Irish  adniiuiatration, 
an  undemtanding  mind;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  made 
it  evident  that  be  was  fully  conscious  of  the  truo  path  of 
derelopniont  for  Ireland^  when  he  declared, 

'Tbere  are  some  people  in  thia  world  who  seem  to  believe 
that  the  only  way  iu  ^\  hkh  a  great  Empire  can  be  BUCceesfulIy 
nukiatained  10  by  stjpprcsamg  tko  Tftrioos  disUncX  eiem^ul^a  V>1 
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iT.s  cnmpoTioDt  pnrtB;  in  foct^  by  runaiug  it  &9  a  huge  regi- 
ment in  which  eaoh  natiou  10  to  loses  it«  individuAUtr  ivnd  to 
be  brought  under  a  common  system  of  diatnplliie  And  drill. 
Well,  that  is  not  the  view  which  I  pereonally  hold-  la  mj 
opinion  vre  are  mneh  more  likely  to  break  up  an  Empire  Uuid 
to  maintain  it  by  any  snob  attempt.  Lasting  strength  uid 
laBting  loyalty  are  not  to  be  Gecured  by  any  attempt  to  force 
Into  one  system  or  to  remould  into  one  type  those  siwdal 
eharactcriBtioa  ^hich  are  the  outcome  of  a  nation's  bistorf 
and  of  hnr  religious  and  aociul  cunditions*  but  rather  by  a  full 
recopnitiou  of  tho  fact  that  these  verj"  ehaiucteriatios  form 
an  ei^ojitial  yi&rt  of  a  nation'^  life,  and  Uiat  under  vrifa 
fpjidancd  and  uuder  sympathetic  troatincat  they  will  cunble 
her  to  provide  ber  own  coutribuLiojj  aud  to  play  her  own 
special  part  in  tho  life  of  the  Suipire  to  which  she  belougSi' 
(■  Freeman's  JouniaV  November  21,  1002.) 


I 


This  ia  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkHfale  ood.  w^ 
think,  salutary  utterances  that  has  fallen  in  rt'cent  timc^ 
from  an  IriRh  Vicaroj.  One  of  the  most  snlient  farts 
about  modem  Ireland  U  the  e^itent  lo  Trhich  the  ideab 
and  conoeptions  summed  up  in  tho  phraeo  'An  Irish 
Ireland '  have  on«tffll  tho  purely  political  ideal  of  '  Irelanit 
for  the  Irish"  In  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  It 
ia  a  movement  in  which,  with  Borao  features  that  are 
extravagant  and  fooUi^h,  there  is  also  much  that  can  be 
unreservedly  praif^ed  and  oncouraged  ;  and  atiythui^  that 
TviU  make  it  clear  to  Irishmen  that  the  connexion  with 
the  Empire  does  not  mean  tho  stamping  out  of  their 
nation^d  iTidividiialityi  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  full 
development  of  whatever  is  worthy  and  admirable  in  it, 
ought  to  Ro  a  long  way  towards  weaning  tho  minds  of 
IrisbTiien  from  the  barren  negatioiis  of  wpparatist  politics 
in  the  present  eventful  epoch  of  Irish  history. 


I 
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n,— SOtJTH    AMERICAN    ANIMALS    AND    THEIR 
ORIGIN- 

fiJbtwi  sohre  qtititiioiie&  ile  Geoltxfiti  y  Ptileontotoffia 
Argentines,  By  F-  AmegUmo.  BoL  Inst.  Goografico 
Apg^ntiao.     Vol.  svu.     1S96. 

R.  Gtolofft/  and  Paksontology  of  Argentina^  By  the  same. 
Geological  Muga^ine.     Decttd©  4,     Vol,  TV.     1897, 

S.  El  Marnifnxt  THiat<'riOiio  de  ta  Patagonia  {Neomylodon 
liiftai)^  By  tlie  earn©,  Bueoos  Aires;  La  Pyramide, 
18W. 

L  On  80mt  rcTnatns  of  Neomylodon  lislaL  By  E-  Lciiui* 
berg.  Svonska  E?cpcd.  Magellansland.  Vol.  n»  Stock- 
holm, 18W). 

^  On  cj  portion  of  jnafTiTnaiian  skiiit  named  NeoTtxylodim 
li^tai^  from  <  ,  ,  Patagonia,  By  P.  P.  Moreno.  Proc, 
Zool.  8oc- ;  London,  18^, 

El  MoTtiifero  iniste^n'fso  de  la  Patagonkt  {Grr/pothertum 
dom€sticum).  By  R  HuutLol,  8.  Roth,  and  R  Lebmann- 
^iit^he,  Bov.  Mufi.  do  \g.  PJata,  Vol.  IX.  La  Plata, 
1809. 

On  aorne  mnains  of  Grypolheritim  (jVeomr/iofZon)  li:fiai. 
Bj  A,  8.  Woodward.     Froc.  Zooi.  Soc, :  London,  ItflW. 

&  On  ^07ne  Bj^inct  Reptihs  fi-om  Patagonia,  Bytbesame. 
Proc  ZooI.  Soc.t  London.  1901. 

8.  Die  Vldcfizeitigkeit  der  sudpatagonischcn  Hohlenbc- 
teoAn^r  vtit  rfem  Grypothei^um  . »  ,  dCT"  arj;en(iriifioAeji 
Hi^denfanna^  By  R.  Lehraann-Nitscho-  Arcbiv  flir 
Antbropologio.     Vol.  xxvn.     Brunswick,  1902. 

10.  The  Great  Alountaina  and  Forests  of  South  America, 
By  Paul  Fountain.     London  ;  Longmang,  J902- 

l\.  Through  the  Ueart  of  Potagottia.  By  H.  H.  PricLard. 
London;  Homemann,  1902. 

Whes  niLturalista  and  men  of  science  abandoned  the 
idea  of  floparate  creations  in  favour  of  ovolution  in  eome 
fnnn  or  other,  it  at  once  became  nianifoet  that  the  more 
^mediate  ancestors  of  the  auicials  and  pJantii  inhabiting 
ItiB  different  oountrjea  of  the  globe — in  other  words  the 
fanLaa  and  florae  of  Buch  countries  ^wcro  not  *  dumped 
dam' in  their  present  habitats  in  a  kind  of  haphazard 
hsEiion,  On  the  contrary,  they  must  either  have  reached 
^^idr  present  homes  from  other  lands,  or  they  must  be 
the  more   or   le^j^  laodW&d  deacGudantB  of    the  eatW^T 
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mliabitauts  of  tLe  saine  countHce-  CouseqtienUy  a  ui 
of  probletuB  m  regard  to  the  permane^QOd  or  iDgtablGl 
of  the  present  terrestrial  acd  luarJDe  areas  of  the  globui. 
the  former  connexion  of  cotttinents  and  t^lands  dow  motv 
or  lo33  widely  eundored,  the  Borerauco  of  contiDents  now 
connected  with  one  unotber,  sjid  the  routes  by  which  tin 
lUklmak  and  plants  of  the  various  coutuient«  and  bUodt 
reached  their  present  homes,  were  at  onte  opened  up  for 
the  consideration  of  naturalists.  Many  of  these  problems 
whicli  at  one  time  appeariMl  almost  hopeless,  have  beat 
more  or  leas  aatiafactorily  solved;  and  the  seiencfi  d 
'distribution*  has  now  attained  a  deGnit-e  and  recogniaed 
poditimi,  and  furnis  a  kind  of  couuecting'  h'nk  hetweea 
biology — or  natural  history  in  its  widest  sens© — on  to 
one  bond  and  geography  on  the  othor.  Other  proM'  ni^ 
of  the  snme  nature  are,  however,  still  undecided  ;  iinJ  k 
has  constantly  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  an  appareulJj 
plaiLfiiblo  theory  has  been  generally  accepted,  it  is  always 
liable  to  be  overthro\\'n  by  some  new  and  une:cpect6d 
diHclosure-  A  striking  instance  is  afforded  by  the  receat 
discovery,  in  the  Faj'um  district  o£  Egypt,  o£  an  estinct 
vertebrate  fauna  which  has,  oven  in  its  present  imperfectlf 
described  condition,  served  to  upset  all  our  conct'ptioiu 
of  the  relationships  and  origin  of  the  faunas  of  Europe* 
Asia,  and  Afdca,  and  has  thixtwu  unexpected  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  elephant-^  oF  whose  ancestors  Africa  appear* 
to  have  been  the  home. 

Among  the  countries  whose  ancient  And  modem 
faunas  present  some  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  at  tho 
fianie  time,  some  of  the  most  perplexing  probJenui  in 
regard  to  bbeir  origin  and  relationships,  none  occupies  t 
more  remarkable  position  than  South  AmorieA.  AnA 
although  these  problems  are  far  from  being  satisfactoHlf 
solved  at  present,  it  may  be  confidently  slated  that,  h.id 
natumliatfl  restricted  their  attention  to  the  ex  is  tin): 
animal  inhabitants  of  that  vast  contiaent,  they  would 
have  beeTi  hopelessly  at  sea  whh  regard  to  tlieir  origin 
tuid  relationships,  Before  discussing  their  extinct  for*- 
runners  it  will,  however,  simplify  matters  to  take  a  rapiJ 
ghinca  at  the  present  fauna  of  South  and  Central  AmericSr 
which,  from  a  zoological  standpoint,  may  be  regarded  a» 
one  area.  In  this  survey,  attention  will  be  eoncentral^^^ 
almost  exclusively  on  tho  mammals,  ^iuee  it  is  thi^ 
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jjMeh  nffonla,  on  the  wboti?,  tlie  safoat  guiile  in  uu- 
M^^^S  "^li^  tangled  web  of  distribiitioji,  more  especi- 
bU^Astho  groat  majority  of  voi-tobrato  fosaila  from  the 
later  deposits  are  maniinaliaa. 

The  traveller  who  WJinders  for  the  first  timo  in  the 

tMmiiig   tropical   foroata   of  Bra^I  or  tho   Guiana^,   or 

tr&ver^es  the  open  pampas  of  Argentina  or  the  barreu 

Vittted  of  PiLtAgoniu,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  at  ouue 

■with  the  great  difforoncc  beti%'CDn  thoir  faunas  nud  floras 

<uid  thoae  of  all  other  parts  of  tho  world,  even  including 

Horth   America.      With   regard   to  the   latter  country  it 

Hsould,  however,  be  mentioned  that  there  U  no  barrier 

ftt  tin?  present  day,  either  as  regards  oliniat<?  oi-  mcana 

rdf  e»> nit nu nidation,  bt^tween  Central  and  South  Atnerica 

UK-the  one  hand,  and  Mexico  and  the  warmer  parts  of 

^■BiA    and    Arizona  on  tho  other.      Consequently   the 

wpiorer  must  not  be  surprised  if  be  find,  as  he  will,  a 

eeriain  number  of  animals  and  plants  properly  character- 

iitifi  of  South  Amoriea  in  the  countrios  connoeting  it  with 

tho  cooler  parts  of  North  Ameriea.     In  this  place  it  may 

bo  mentioned  that  tho  reader  will  find  an  esf^ellect  ac- 

Boant  of  the  physical  features  of  South  America,  together 

with  noted  on  many  of  its  charaoteriatic  animals,  in  the 

W9rk  standing  teatb  iu  our  list.     Mr   Fountain  is   an 

observant  and  entertaining  writer^  and»  although  somo 

nf  the  animals  to  whJoh  Le  alludes  are  not  identified  as 

de^mtely  as  might  be  desired,  he  has  itdded  considerably 

U  our  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  others,  and  has  been 

»ble  to  correct  certain  mieconceptiona  with  regard  to  the 

Jome.     UiB  book  is  cme  of  tliti  most  interesting  accounts 

of  South  American  eicploration  and  natural  history  that 

fau  been  published  for  many  yeai^s, 

So  far  as  teinp*>rate  and  arctic  North  America  are 
Ctmeemc^i  the  mammalian  life  resembles  to  a  con^derable 
Vteot  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World.  This 
ii  more  markedly  the  case  the  farther  north  wo  go, 
many  of  the  more  northern  animals  being  not  even 
■pectfically  distinguishable  from  thetr  rep  rosea  tatiree  in 
the  eoHt^m  hemisphere.  The  Amerit^^in  bison,  for  instance, 
b  a  near  relative  of  the  European  bison  of  the  Caucasus 
>Dd  Lithuania;  the  hig-hom  slioep  of  tho  Rookiod  and 
Abuka  have  repreaentfitives  in  Kamtohntka  and  north- 
•tolem  Siberia;  J^ei-ez-i^^  t/eer  c/oseiy  »]h"ed  to  the  American 
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wapiti  wander  through  the  forests  of  central  and  nortb- 
ec9tom  Asia,  while  the  elk  and  the  reindeer  of  the  Old 
World  are  equally  close  to  their  western  cousins.  AgAin, 
the  hrown  hear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  ort^tlc  fos,  thfl 
glutton,  the  marten,  and  nian^  other  mammaU  of  Europe 
and  northern  Asia  are  either  ineeparable  from,  or  veij 
cloaely  allied  to,  their  American  repreaentatives-  It  a 
true  that  the  musk-ox  is  now  unknown  as  a  wild  aniniAl 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  but  ita  dlsappearauco  £rom  the«ti 
oontments  is  an  event  of  comparatively  modem  data.  It 
ia  truo  ag».m  tliJit  the  two  hemispheres  possess  eertaic 
types  of  mammals  peculiar  to  each,  the  prong-buck,  the 
poeket-^ophera,  and  the  opossamg  of  America  being  un- 
known in  the  Old  World,  as  are  the  dormice  of  the 
Old  World  in  America.  The  typically  American 
auch  as  the  mule-deer  and  the  white-tail,  likewise 
to  a  type  unknown  in  Eui^ope  and  Asia ;  and  to  a  eel 
degree  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  raccoons,  althoi 
they  have  more  or  less  diatant  cousins  in  the  pandas 
the  eastern  Himalayas  and  north-we-stem  China, 
remark  may,  indeed,  be  tuade  that  North  Am.ertca  has  no 
indigenous  hordes,  rhinoceroses,  or  elephants;  but,  sicte 
remains  of  all  these  animals  occur  abimdantly  in  the 
latter  Tertiary  formations  of  tliat  continent,  their  Hibsenco 
is,  so  to  s^iy,  merely  a  feature  of  the  present  day.  Speaking 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  mammahan  faunas  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  two  heTniKpherea  conform  et<4sentiallj 
to  one  genera]  type,  marked  of  course  by  such  diSei 
as  it  would  he  only  natural  to  expect  in  regions  so  wid* 
sundered. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  traveller  from  the  ni 
reaches  Central  and  South  America  be  finds  hij 
practically  in  a  new  world,  so  far  as  animals  are  concern* 
Objection  may  perbaps  be  taken  to  this  statement  from 
tho  fact  that  humming-birds  are  met  with  in  compara- 
tively high  latitudes  in  North  America ;  hut  it  must 
always  be  remembered  tliat  birds  have  much  greater 
facilities  for  spreading  themselves  widely  over  the  worldi 
and  that,  if  certain  of  the  essentially  South  AmericeQ 
mammals  have  managed  to  travel  as  far  north  Jis  TexaSp 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  expect  that  some  South 
American  birds  should  huvo  wandered  farther  into  tti 
heart  o£  the  North  AnLerican  coutm^ut. 
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resame — the  traveUer  from  the  corth  will  miss  in 
&nd  South  America  such  fonn^  as  bison,  goatpS, 
iSep.doerof  the  red-doer  group,  elk,  prong-buck,  wolves* 
foxes,  and  pocket-gophers.  But  even  this  scarcely 
ipreeoab»  the  true  facts  of  the  cane,  for  North  America 
the  present  day  is  comparatively  poor  in  tho  Inrger 
"pes  of  mammalian  life ;  and,  if  South  America  bo  cod- 
■astad  in  this  respect  with  the  Old  World,  its  differences 
ill  be  Btiil  more  striking,  There  are,  for  instance,  no 
jproeentatives  of  the  hoUow-horned  ruminantfl,  incliiaivo 
oxen,  shp>ep,  ^oats^  and  aut,^lupes  ;  and  we  have  na  evi- 
Buce  that  any  of  those  ever  existed  in  the  country.  The 
iM  true  of  giraffes  and  hippopotami ;  but,  as  those 
existed  in  North  Ameriea,  their  absonc©  can  scarcely 
e  regnrded  as  a  matter  for  surprise.  There  are  likewise 
o  rfainooerosos,  horeos,  or  elephanta,  although  repro- 
tativea  of  the  two  latter  occurred  in  South  America 
an  earlier  epoch  of  the  earth's  history.  Many  other 
miliar  types  of  animals  are  likewise  wanting;  hut  it 
aa«t  suffice  to  say  that  the  entire  family  of  squirrels, 
A  irelJ  as  many  other  well-known  rodeote,  are  abaent, 
are  also  almost  all  the  so-called  Insectivorat  such  as 
brffwfi,  moles,  and  hedgehogs,  the  last  being  uIbo  un- 
sown north  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama^ 

Of  the  living  mammals  of  the  Bouth  American  area,  in 
Irhieb  Central  America  is  included,  attention  may  first  of 
lU  be  directed  to  such  as  are  more  or  less  nearly  related 
furms  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  after  which  the 
bsolutoty  peculiar  types  may  be  noticed-  Here  it  may 
well  to  mention  that  not  much  is  to  be  learnt  from 
occurrence  in  any  area  of  members  of  cosmopolitan 
ps  like  the  cat  tribe,  oE  which  there  are  several  South 
Auerioan  repreeentatives*  The  largest  of  these  are  the 
ignsr  and  the  puma,  of  which  the  former  is  peculiar  to 
the  area,  while  the  latter  ranges  as  far  north  as  Canada, 
Tfce  tnaned  or  red  wolf  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  and 
mtmerous  smaller  fox-like  species  represent  the  dog  tribe, 
hit  are  quit^  different  from  the  tnio  wolves  and  foxes  of 
Other  parte  of  tho  world.    The  bush-dog  of  the  Guianas  is 


wolf  flf  BncU  [b  uot  a  tmfl  wolf,  nor  Ih  the  animal  {Cani*  nvjffr^ttni' 
9UH  tbe  Cord a3«fft  ^olF  ia  Mr  Pricb&rd's  hooL 
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also  a  charficlj3riatic  South  Americiw  typo-  Akn 
peculiar  ai'G  tho  long-nu^tl  i-oHtiu  ^nd  sQTeral  allied  kin 
though  tbey  are  near  relatives  of  the  raoeoooa  of  fi 
Aiaonea.  The  South  Amorioan  ekunks  have  N 
Amei'icftu  relatives,  but  belong  to  *i  p(MTiiH*Lr  g 
group.  Tho  youth  AmeHcao  Aiidea  are  the  home  of 
spectacled  bear,  of  the  habits  of  which  an  exoeUeot 
couBt  will  he  found  iu  Mr  Fountain '»i  book-  Tlufi 
JR  Avith^Iy  difff^n^ut  from  the  couiiiiou  lila'^k  atid  bra 
bearSi  hut  possibly  allied  to  the  siualJ  Malay  hear.  If 
preauTued  relatioiLship  he  true,  it  ttught  seem  to 
to  an  alliance  between  the  South  Amf^nran  and  M 
faunas;  and  tliia  uotioii  aUo  appears  to  receive  auppoi 
from  the  occurronce  in  these  two  areas,  and  these  oej; 
of  those  prinaitive  hoofed  animalB  known  as  tapira, 
which  there  is  one  species  in  the  Malay  countries.  v/WiU 
South  and  Central  Amcrif^a  arc  the  home  of  four  dlsti 
kinds.  Since,  however,  both  hears  and  tapirs  ^rerefo 
inhahftauts  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  world*  save  Africa 
and  Australasia,  no  inference  can  he  drawn  from  eithdr 
as  to  a  connexion  between  the  South  An]ovica.n  o-nd  MoIaj 
faunas,  the  living  tapirs  of  these  two  areas  being  the  isch 
lated  surrivors  of  a  once  Tridely  spread  group. 

Quite  peculiar  to  South  America  ia  the  group  ot 
ruminants  repreeented  in  the  wild  state  by  the  guaiiuo, 
which  rangers  from  the  highlands  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  lo 
Patagonia  and  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  by  tho  smaller  vicuna 
of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  (in  a  domesticated  condition) 
by  the  well-known  alpocfi,  and  llama.  Tlie.se  long-linibed 
and  long-necked  animal s^objcctiona bio  on  accoont  d 
their  unpleasant  habit  of  spitting  at  intruders — are,  boiv- 
over,  nearly  reliiteJ  to  the  camels  of  the  Old  World,  with 
which  they  are  connected  by  a  number  of  extinct  formi 
:ouDd  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  North  America,  Mr 
[J^onntain  has  muclj  to  say  on  the  hahitn  of  the  guanace, 
irbile  Mr  Prichard.  in  the  work  quoted  last  in  our  lisbi 
gives  a  good  description  of  guanaco-hunting. 

The  deer  of  South  America  are,  moreover,  quite  un- 
like those  of  tlie  eastern  hemiephere,  although  nearlj" 
related  to  the  white-tail  and  the  mule-deer  of  North 
America.  None  of  them,  for  inst-auce,  have  antlers  at  all 
like  those  of  Old-World  deer,  these  appendages  always, 
lacking  the  brow-tine  of  the  latter,  and  branching  in  * 
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aracteristit'  forked  mannar«  when  thoy  ai*e  not  m  th© 
omi  of  »inglo  spikei^i  (IS  m  ihe  tiny  little  puilu-deer  of 
e  Chilinn  Andes,  and  the  eomowhat  lurger  brocketfl. 
itill  larger  are  the  gpiemaU  of  the  Andes  and  Pata- 
gouia..  both  kiiida  of  which  ilv-g  heHvlJy-biiiJt  dfier  of 
medium  size,  with  etlU',  speckled  co&ls  of  ^i^lloTV  and 
block,  and  eimply-forkod  autlore.  In  the  pampas  deer  of 
Arf^entLiia  und  the  mucli  larger  swamp-deer  of  Brazil  the 
ADtier^  of  the  etogs  have  at  least  tlu'ce  tines,  and  tho  hair 
the  withers  is  rovorsed  so  as  to  be  directed  forwards. 
;Peccftries,  which  r©pr(?seiit  the  pig  trihe  in  South 
<?rica,  acd  extend  as  far  north  as  Texau.  arm  likewine 
a  peculiar  and  uharaoteriatic  group,  although  they  have 
many  extinct  relatives  in  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the 
Cnited  States.  Peccaries  differ  markedly  front  tti© 
■wine  of  the  Old  World  by  the  conformation  of  their 
Itldu,  fts  well  as  by  the  gland  on  the  baek  from  which 
tlwy  deriva  their  scleTitiGc  name  DicotyUs.  It  may  be 
ioQideatally  mootionad  here  that  the  two  speciee  of 
peeeAry  are  generally  described  as  having  widely  different 
luibit^  the  one  being  gregariouei  aud  ferocioiiH,  und  the 
uther  more  or  less  soUtary  and  harmless.  According  to 
Mr  Fountain  this  notion  is  incorrect,  both  kinds  going 
abouc  in  litrge  herds,  and  being  equally  dangerous. 

Although*  as  previously  meutioQtjd,  opo^^uniH  (which 

must  not  be  confounded  with   the  animaU  wrongly  so 

c^ed  ia  Austraha)  are  met  with  in  Iforth  America,  they 

itttnin  a  more  striking  developuient  in  the  southern  half 

of  the  American  continent,  whore  a  number  of  small  forms, 

Ignite  unlike  those  of  North  America,  occur.    Very  char- 

aM«ri«tic,  too,  are  the  prehou.sile-tailed  tree-porcupines, 

which.  Mr  Fountain  tells  as,  can  be  recognised  from  afar 

b>'their  fetid  smoll.    Their  noareet  relative  ip  the  Canadian 

pc^rcupine-     Opossums  are  now  unkno^Ti  eLscwhere  than 

fu  America,    but  their   fossilised   remams   occur  in   the 

Wtiary  formations  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 

Ciuted  States. 

turning  to  the  animals  which  have  no  very  near 
ive«,  either  living  or  estinct,  in  any  other  parts  of 
world,  save  those  which  have  succeeded  in  effecting 
W  entrance  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  North  America, 
QAntion  may  first  he  made  of  the  South  American  mon* 
i«J^  ad  typified  by  the  spidor-monkcys,  and,  secoBdiy, 
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their  nmallor  relotivea  tho  prcttj-  little  marmo^ts.  which 
form  such  intereatuig  but  unfortunately  EhortUved  p^ 
Each  of  these  groupa  represents  a  family  liy  \\^vM.  aH 
the  South  American  monkeys  being  distinguished 
their  nameeakos  of  tb©  Old  World    by  their  broad 
tvidely  separated  nostrils  nnd  the  number  of  their  t 
OB  vrell  as  by  their  generally  prehensile  tails.    A  Largo 
\'aried   family  of  bats,  tho   vampires,  all  of    which  onl 
characterised  by  tho  presenee  of  large  expansions  of  flld&i 
on  the  noHP,  frequently  assuming  A  lance-Uke  shape* 
alBo  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  South  American  area 

Essentially  charactotistic  of  this  continent  are 
rodents,   such    Eta    pacas,    t-hmthillae,   coj-pus, 
cavies,   and    maraa,   all  of    which  belong   to    types 
known  clsowhcrOf  although  somo  of  them  are  more 
lesa  nearly  related   to  certain  African  members  of 
group.     Perhaps    the  moat  noticeable  of  alt  ia  the 
pincbo   or  capibara,  a  sub-aquatic  species,  which  is 
largest  member  of  its  oi*der.     In  addition  to  the:^  th 
are  many  peculiar  miw5  and  rats,  whose  nearest  re 
in  Europe  are  the  hamsters;  these,  however,  belo 
perly  to  the  tirst  group  of  animals,  although  they 
more  conveniently  mentioned  in  this  place.    Among  thai 
is  the  curious  fish-eating  rab  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  living  mam 
male  of  South  and  Central  America  are  the  so-calie 
'edentates,'  a  group  which,  if  certain  Old-World  form 
often  classed  with  thorn  be  excluded,  is  now  confine 
to  the  area  under  consideration,  excepting  that  a  fov 
of  it's  members  have  wandered  into  the  warmer  parts  c 
North  America.  Much  tho  eamo  is  true  of  this  group  i 
earlier  epochs  of  tho  earths  history,  so  far  as  form 
allied  to  the  existing  types  are  concerned,  although 
remarkable  exception  apparently  occurs  in  Madagascar 
and  some  of  the  South  American  forms  once  rang« 
much  farther  north  in  the  United  States  than  is  the 
with  any  members  of  tho  group  at  tho  present  day,"  I 
formations  belonging  to  a  much  earlier  epoch  the 
occur,  however,  in  North  America  remains  of  an  extino 
group — the  ganodonts — which  there  ie  good  reason  fi 


•  It  hna  been  al*i|*d  Hint  foa&U  iirmadUloe»  OCffUr  b  Etirop«,  but 
detenulDAtlgn  ia  more  tbfta  doubtfuL 
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Bgardmg  as  the  ancestors  of  ttie  edeabates  of  to-day. 
4x]perly  speaking,  the  uame  Edentata  oieaDA  animf^ 
[Dtircly  devoid  of  t€etb,  a  eondition  found  io  the  cmt- 
at«r3  alone  among  the  living  momberg  of  the  group.  All 
re,  however,  cLariu^teriaed  by  the  absence  of  froot  or 
ticisor  teatb,  so  that  if  we  take  the  name  as  indicative  of 
^nxald  poor  in  teeth  it  will  apply  to  all  the  modem 
bnns.  On  the  oUier  band,  certain  extinct  anuadilloeB 
lOOBOCBed  a  foU  set  of  teeth;  so  that,  when  fosail  forms 
ire  inclndod,  the  name  becomes  absolutely  incorrect. 

In  popular  usjigo  the  term  *anb-eflter'  is  applied  to 
everal  animals  belonging  to  widely  sundered  groups.  The 
rue  or  typical  ant-eaters  are,  bowevor,  an  exclusively 
louth  American  group,  characterised  by  their  toothleas 
^Wa  and  their  Imbit  of  walkiugooly  on  tbDouter  or  upper 
ktrface  of  their  forefocti  the  toes  of  which  are  armed 
Htfa  bu^  recurved  claws.  The  lai^eatand  most  familiar 
Dembercif  the  group  is  the  great  aiit-eater, along-haired, 
mrrowing  creature  with  a  hugo  flag-like  tail,  and  long, 
kboofft  bird-like  muzzle,  inhabiting  the  forest  districts  of 
tropin  America.  Mui^h  snialler  ia  the  tJiniandua  ant- 
eater,  which  ia  a  sbcfrt-haired  and  smooth-tailed  animal, 
mainly  arboreal  in  its  habits.  Smallest  of  all  is  the  littlo 
Uit-eater,  a  tiny  arboreal  creature  with  beautiful  silky 
jkair  of  a  goldeu-red  colour. 

If  possible^  stranger   still  are  the  sloths,  which  are 
likewUe  confined   to   the  foresD^  of   tropical  South  and 
Central    Araerit'a,    where    they   spend   all    their   time   in 
Uees,  hanging  for  the  most  part  head- downwards,  sus- 
pended by  their  hook-like  claws.     Their  long  coarse  hair 
imLkes  ttiem  look,  when  in  thi^  position,  almost  exactly 
like  masaea  of  pensile  lichen,  the  roaeniblanco  being  in- 
*Tttased  by  the  remarkable  cixcumstaace  tlmt  a  vegetable 
^[Towth — a  kind  of  alga — is   actmtlly   developed    in    the 
burs  themselves,  giving  a  greenish  tinge  to  the  back  and 
Btttor  aides  of  the  limbe.     Mr  Fountain,  by   the  way,  ia 
AWpoeed  to  doubt   the  statement  of  the  alga  actually 
powing  in  their  hair,  but  it  is  nevertheleaH  a  fact.     Hig 
description  o£  those  animals  shows  that  the  name  '  sloth  ' 
is  a  misaomer,  since  tbey  move  so  fast  among  the  boughs 
tJuit  not  even  the  Indians  can  keep  up  with  them  for  any 
distance. 
The  third  living  ^^jup  of  edentates  are  the  mail-cUi 
Toi.  197.— Mf.  SJJ.  E 
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arm  nd  ill  DOS,  ^vhich  arc  regarded  bj  many  people  as 
reptiles  rniher  tbaii  iiiiLinniHl».  Sotiio  of  tbest:  ri^eatu 
have  the  power  of  rolling  thcmBelvcs  up  into  a  comple 
bftll;  and  all  are  capeWe  in  some  degree  of  tbia  kind  of 
srtion.  T*i  enable  tbem  to  do  this  the  huny  carapace  or 
shield  on  the  back  is  provided  with  a  variablo  number  of 
movable  transverse  bands  which  may  be  &a  few  aB  thrw 
or  as  many  as  firsteen.  The  largest  kind  is  te^iR  tbun  a 
yard  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  long  taiL  Although 
armadilloee  are  Tnainly  chamcteristie  of  South  and  Cen- 
Uv}  America,  they  are  not  unknown  in  countries  aa  f; 
north  as  Texas.  " '      ' 

The  b'st  of  types  of  mammals  peculiar  to  the  Sou' 
American  area  eloees  with  cerUiin  very  cunouB  rat- 
creatures,  known,  from  the  farm  on  which  fine  of  di 
was  discovered,  as  selvae.     Although  externally  like 
or  mice^  the  »elvaa  are  really  marsupials,  and,  except^ 
uposaumRr  are  the  only  living  members  tif  thjit  group 
with  out  of  Australia  and  the  noigbbouHng  inlands. 

Ab  we  have  already  aaid»  this  articlo  deals  mainly 
with  the  mammals  of  the  South  American  area,  but  a 
few  woi-ds  may  be  added  with  regai"d  to  the  birde,  itmoag 
which  are  many  peculiar  types.  Humming-birds  have 
been  referred  to  above.  In  addition  to  these  are  gorgeous 
nuicHWN  and  the  short-tail^  South  Amcrnt^Ln  i>a]'rote, 
which  form  a  ^rroup  by  thomaeIves>  The  condors,  undor 
whi(?h  title  may  be  included  all  the  so-called  Aniericaw 
vultures,  are  altfoverycharacfceristic  of  the  area,  al the tigh 
some  members  of  the  group  are  North  American.  The 
carrion-hawka,  as  represented  by  the  chimango  and  cfr 
rancho,  are  exclusively  South  American,  as  H.re  al^o  th 
remarkable  birds  the  screamers,  of  which  the  chaja. 
Argentine  representative,  approximates  in  size  and  hohi 
to  a  goose.  Quite  peculiar  to  this  area  is  tho  eictrA- 
ordiuEuy  bird  known  as  the  fleriema  (to  be  referred  ta 
later);  and  so  also  are  the  trumpet<^rs  and  sun-bitte 
Not  less  distinctive  are  guans  and  curassows,  large  blat' 
gnme-bii'ds  of  thi?  hiko  of  a  turkey.  Thti  tinamus,  whitw 
plnintivc  whistling  so  often  breaks  tho  dcjid  fitillneas 
tho  open  painpas,  form  a,n  osiduai^'ely  South  Anieri 
group,  the  mnmb^rs  of  whi^^h  present  Jin  extraordina 
rnscmhiaiice  in  e^ttemal  appearance  to  game-birds,  but 
■G  Hirnciurally  much  moi-o  neatly  TGLatoU.  to  the  ostric 
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^ti|>.  Their  eggs,  whirh  uwiy  bo  green,  blue,  or  purplish 
b  coloor.  aro  reiuarkablo  for  tho  porcelain-like  glaze  of 
Hwtr  ehells.  Passing  b^  a  number  of  smaller  bird^,  such 
Id  ihc  boatzij],  who»6  young  have  claws  on  their  winys 
(ofti<l  them  in  climbing,  tho  gorgeoue  orange  cock'Of-tbe- 
raek.  and  the  white  bell-bii'd,  the  last  on  our  lifit  ie  tho 
huidsonie  rbea,  or  Amarimn  ostrich,  whose  nearest  illa- 
tive is  tho  true  ostrich  of  Africa. 

Not  less  peculiar  and  cbaracterietic  are  the  South 
AmericiLD  forms  of  lower  vertebrate  life;  but  considei^a- 
tionft  of  space  preclude  allueion  to  more  than  a  very 
few  of  theae.  Conspicuous  among  theee  are  tho  jacaras 
luid  cAiiuaitis,  menibei'w  of  the  crocodiJiau  order  charac- 
berided  by  the  great  development  of  their  bony  armour. 
Tbe  ^reat  group  of  iguana-like  lizards  is  also  essentially 
elumcteristic^  of  tropical  Ameriti'af  although  their  name  is 
frequently  misapplied  to  lizards  of  the  Old  World.  The 
lu^e  boa-constrictor  ia  the  type  of  a  group  of  snakes  of 
vkich  the  majority  are  South  American,  although,  curi- 
ooriy  enough,  tbey  reappear  in  fitr-dist^nt  Madagascar. 
IWsame  remarkable  diaeontinuous  di^ti-ibution  ^harac- 
toriwH  a  group  of  sido-necked  tortoiiieH  typified  by  the 
great  i^reaved  tortoise  of  the  Amazons,  whose  sholl 
Ifnfmrnn  nearly  u  yard  in  length.  So  far,  at  leadt,  a^^ 
ik&  tortoises  are  c^ncorned,  this  ilistributiun  need  not 
Bnxeearily  be  regarded  aa  indicative  of  a  specially 
Ckie  relation  hetweon  the  South  American  and  Mala- 
gasy faunas  eiuce  in  former  epochs  tortoi^(?s  nf  tbiH 
ITOup  were  widely  dibtributed  in  the  oortberu  henii- 
il^er«,  their  remains  occurring  in  the  Eocene  forma- 
tioiu  of  Europe,  India,  and  northern  Africa,  They  might 
■ccordingly  have  reached  their  present  habitats  iude- 
pndently  from  the  north.  But  it  ia  significant  that  no 
tartoisee  of  this  type  have  hitherto  beau  dist^overed  in 
ibft  strata  of  North  America ;  and  the  presumption 
Ulierofore  is  that  they  reached  Madagascar  and  South 
in»rica  by  way  of  Africa.  The  ^ame  may  have  been 
Ibn  cBAe  with  snakes  of  tlie  boa-cooBtrictor  group.  Very 
<haiBctoridtic  of  the  South  American  fauna  are  the  huge 
iHimect  toads — tho  esquorsoa  of  the  nativea  —  which, 
pniperly  speakicg,  are  neither  toads  nor  frogs.  Of 
i  Uhrm  it  must  suftice  to  mention  tho  gigantio  arapaima 
^Jf  the  Ajmurons,  which  growti  to  a  length  of  twelve  l*iet 
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or  Tnore,  arnit  the  still  more  remarkable  lung-fish  of  the 
fetid  swamps  of  Brazil  aud  Paraguay,  The  only  near 
relative  of  the  latter  is  the  luud-fish  of  the  west  coiut 
of  Africa.  The  di^bributioii  of  thene  two  cuHqlui  Qfihes 
may  not  improbably  be  accounted  for  in  the  eame  manner 
as  that  of  the  aforesaid  river- tortoises. 

Although  it  would  he  eaAy  to  intiist  in  fuUer  detail  od 
the  large  Dumber  of  ivell-kcown  forms  of  animal  life 
unreproeontod  in  the  South  American  fauna,  enough  hs^ 
been  said  to  demonstrate  how  unlike  is  this  fauna  to  that 
of  the  whole  of  the  reat  of  the  world.  In  fact,  if  Austxal- 
aeia,  which  has  a  still  more  markedly  dlatinct  wwembtage 
of  animals  of  its  own,  be  put  on  one  side,  the  fauna  of 
the  globe  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Sou 
AmericaD  and  that  of  the  reat  of  the  world. 


In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  been  shown 
while  certain  elemeuts  in  the  South  American  fa 
such  as  the  cats,  tapirs,  llamas,  and  deer,  are  more  or  1 
nearly  related  to  types  now  or  formerly  inhabiting  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  North  Amencfi. 
other  elements,  as  represented  by  the  monkeys,  niftr- 
moeets,  ant-eatere,  sloths,  armadllloea,  and  selvas,  are  alto- 
gether  pe<:uliar  ^ud  unkuuwii  in  any  other  part  of  tbe 
world,  either  now  or  in  past  epochs*  Even  if  this  in- 
formation were  all  that  is  available,  it  mifiht  have  bean 
possible  to  suggest  (as  we  believe  it  has  been  sn^geeied) 
that  fluch  of  the  South  American  animals  as  show  affinity 
to  those  of  other  countries  might  have  immigrate  from 
the  north,  while  the  at«olutely  poeuliar  types  were  de- 
velopeM]  iu  the  country  itself,  whence  a  few^  of  thccn 
succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  countries  north  of 
southern  Mexico.  Beyond  this  suggestion  it  woiild.  Low* 
ever,  have  been  impossible  to  go.  But  when,  in  ndditioi;, 
the  evidence  of  the  fossil  remains,  which  occur  in  su 
abundance  in  paits  of  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Patagoni 
is  taken  into  conwderation,  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  oa 
the  subject ;  and  the  main  facts,  as  regards  the  origin  and 
dovelopment  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  country,  are 
almost  aa  clearly  indicatod  as  if  there  were  JiistoHivil 
recorda,  although  there  ai'e  many  puzsJing  problems  iii 
connoxion  with  the  details. 

^ifiiongh  a  larga  number  oi  toas^^l  xemaviaa  have 
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few>vered  in  the  cavea  of  the  Minas-Geraes  district  of 
Brazil,*  a  much  more  extensive  neriea  occurs  in  the 
original  tenitories  of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Pata- 
gonia; and  it  is  to  these  that  attention  will  inahily  be 
confined  in  tbe  present  article. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  country  a  few  words 
majr  be  acceptable  with  regard  to  the  Argentine  pampas, 
vhich  form  one  of  the  moat  wonderful  tracts  in  the 
world.  The  word  'pampa/  it  may  be  premised,  is  an 
Indian  temi  for  a  level  esteat  cf  grass  country,  wliich  is 
now  Eilmost  oxclueivelj  used  in  the  pIuraL  The  pampas^ 
vhich  oover  an  area  of  some  200,000  square  miles,  extend 
lODtli^wards  from  the  Hlo  de  la  Plata  to  the  Rio  Colorado, 
south  of  Bahia  Bi/mca,  and  westward  about  half  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  to  the  Andes.  From  the  richness  of  tbe 
blaek  soil  of  which  they  are  composed  to  a  great  depth, 
the  pampas  are  covered  with  ordinary  grass  Intermixed 
^th  tusaocks  of  the  well-known  toller  grass  which  takes 
its  name  from  them.  When  broken  up  by  the  plough, 
this  aoii  yielda  luxuriant  crops  of  lucerne  or  cereals.  80 
level  is  the  country  that  in  the  dry  season  it  may  be 
traversed  in  all  directiojiR  by  wheeled  vehicles,  with  only 
on  occasional  difficulty  presented  by  the  water- courses, 
whieb  ore  somewhat  deeply  out.  That  tbe  soil  of  the 
pampas  hwH  been  brought  down  by  river-action  from  the 
Andes  is  evident;  but  near  the  coast  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time  incursions  of  the  sea,  as  is  proved 
by  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  marine  shells  specifically 
identical  with  those  t«  be  found  in  tbe  neighboiu-ing 
Dcean. 

Interesting  as  are  the  pampas  to  tbe  geologist  as  one 
oi  the  finest  examples  of  an  alluvial  plain  in  the  world, 
they  are  doubly  so  to  tbe  naturalist  on  account  of  the 
number  of  skeletons  and  bones  of  extinct  mammals  en- 
tombed in  the  black  soil.  The  great  majority  of  those  are 
more  or  loss  intimately  allied  to  those  now  inhabiting 
tlie  country,  but  some  belong  to  groups  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  South  America,  and  even  from  the  world, 
while  others  are  absolutely  unique  types  quite  unknown 

*  Ur  PoQDtaln  mentions  the  cKciureiLce  of  cav«s  In  the  MftUo  Grco^ 
-dletrlcfi  oC  Centiftl  EJimll,  ci^ut^liiEiLg  ihn  fusaULi^i^d  reJnaLia  uf  KUfautlc 
BDSimco  &nd  GXhvr  ^uiumld,  wbith  do  aotr  aiipviu  to  iLhTe  beeu  upLored  by 
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elsewbere.  Another  feature  of  the  pampean  faTina  Is 
the  huge  bodily  size  attained  hy  many  of  its  representa- 
tives, which  are  indeed  ^anta  beside  their  nearest  living 
relatione- 

Taking  first  into  consideration  tboj^  pampean  animals 
which  do  not  belong  bo  exclusively  South  A  merio^ji  tTpea, 
reference  may  bo  mado  to  the  number  of  remains  of 
horMes,  all  belonging  to  specioa  widely  different  from 
those  now  existing.  Whether  the  horses  met  with  in 
South  America  by  the  early  Spanish  conquistadorea  were 
or  were  not  survivors  of  these  extinct  species,  it  is  now 
nlmoHt  impossible  to  decide ;  hut  it  is  ver^^  difficult  bo 
understand  how  horses  introduced  from  Europe  could 
have  reached  this  part  of  the  country  and  run  wild  by 
the  date  in  qiieHtion.  Skidls  and  antlerri  nf  deer  allied  to 
the  living  pampas  and  marsh  deer  are  also  common  id 
these  deposits,  as  are  likewise  remains  of  largo  relatives 
of  the  guanaco  and  the  vicuna.  Somewhat  curiomlf. 
fossil  tapirs  do  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  in 
Argentina,  although  they  occur  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  aa 
do  the  bones  and  toeth  of  peccariee-  Cats  allied  to  or 
identical  with  the  jaguar  and  puma  have  left  their  re- 
mains in  the  soil  of  the  pampas ;  and  in  addition  to  thei^e 
occur  remains  of  one  of  the  group  of  so-called  sabre- 
toothed  tigers,  formerly  widely  distributed  over  the  globe* 
A  fit  companion  for  the  tiger  was  a  huge  boar,  of  wJiich 
the  British  Mueeum  possesses  an  almost  entire  skeletoii. 
One  of  the  extinct  group  of  elephant^i  kiLown  as  'maato- 
dons,'  or  those  with  molar  f«eth  of  a  simpler  structora 
than  the  true  elephants,  completes  our  list  of  pampe&n 
auimaLs  belonging  to  groups  which  have  or  had  a  wide 
geographical  distribution* 

Turning  to  the  more  exclusively  South  Americaa 
groups  of  mammals,  it  has  first  of  all  to  be  mentioned 
that  the  sail  of  the  pampan  is  not  suited  bo  the  preserva- 
tion of  remains  of  tho  smaller  fipccios;  and  we  consequently 
have  to  repair  to  the  caves  of  Brazil  for  evidence  of  the 
existence,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  of  spider- 
monkoya,  marmosets,  and  vampire-bats,  all  of  which  were 
represented  in  the  panipeaii  epoch- 
It  I'jiii  bcarcely  be  doubted  that  true  filotha  and  ant^ 
eaters  were  living  at  the  same  time  as  these  fossil  spider- 
monkeys,  although  hitherto  thoir  remains  appear  to  have 
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eeeapcd  detection.    However  this  may  be,  there  is  evidence 
uf  tbo  osistcnce  at  tliis  epoch  of  many  re preaentfl lives  ot 
a  totally  extinct  group,  the  ^round-tdotliu.  Home  uf  which 
were  among  tho  moBt  gigantic  of  ail  mainmaLs.     Perhaps 
the  mo^t  w^idc'ly  known  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  largest 
of  these  is  the  megalotkerimn,  of  which  an  entire  skeleton 
was  brought  to   Europe  long    boforo  palieojitology  had 
beoomo  an  exact  science*     Tho  mcKalothoro  bud  a  body 
aa  large  aa  that  of  an  elephant,  and  meaaurod,  incluaiva 
o£  it«  long  tail,  about  eightctin  feob  In  length,  while  its 
enormous  forepaws  were  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and 
nrmcd  nith  extremely  powei'ful  claws.     Hearing  them-' 
ftelvov  up  on  their  hindquarters,  these  unwieldy  crtviturea 
may  he  pictured  aa  pulliug  dowu  branchcE^  of  the  trees 
which   se«m   formerly   to  have    clothed    the    Argentina 
pampas,  imd  griiiilirig  up  tliu  leaves  and  twig^1  with  their 
enormous  millstone-Iike  teeth.    The  title  of  ground-slotha 
is  appropriate  enough,  since  the^e  animals  were  in  many 
ways    nearly  allied  to   tho  modern  sloths,  although  of 
strictly  terrestrial  habitr^.     In  many  respects,  indeed,  tbey 
were  intermediate  between  trloths  and  ont-eatcra,  of  both 
which  they  may  have  been  the  ancestral  stock.     Their 
Unibfl  were  runstructed  on  the  general  plan  tiF  those  u£ 
the  ant-eater;  their  skulls,  on    tho   oontrary,  although 
relatively  longer,   cAiue   much  nearer   to    tlioee  of    tho 
«loUn<     E^peL'ially  is  lht8  the  ca.se  with  the  species  known 
as  myiodoK,  in  which  the  teeth  are  essentially  similar, 
both    in   number  and  form,  to  those  of  sloths*     In  the 
megaJotliere,  1*11  tlie  other  haitd«  tht'  teeth  were  somewhat 
different,  having  the  form  of  huge  quadrangular  prisniSk 
eight  or  tou  inches  in  length,  capped  by  a  pair  of  trans- 
verse ridges. 

To  mention  by  name  all  the  various  forma  of  these 
ground's loth!4,  of  which  the  remains  occur  in  the  soil  of 
Cbe  pampas*  "would  merely  weaiy  the  reader  without  any 
cotnjienHnting  advantage.  But  one  of  theni  cannot  be 
poseed  over  without  special  notice,  A  few  years  ago  there 
mw  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Last  Hope  (Ultima  Esperanza) 
Iblnt,  Patogouia,  a  hirge  portiou  of  the  skui  of  one  of 
Ui«»0  ttniiuals,  to  which  it  will  bo  convenient  to  aUudo 
W  the  fatagonian  ground-sloth.  Externally  the  skin  is 
covered  with  long  coarse  h^iir,  browTiish  in  colour,  aud  not 
unlike  that  of  living  aloths.     The  inner  aurfEu^e  (fig.  lyift 
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Btudded  with  a  number  of  irregular  nodules  of  bone» 
called  ossicies,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  broken 
almonds  on  the  top  of  a  cake.  Somewhat  similar  nodules, 
but  with  one  surface  afiulptured,  have  long  been  knoirn 
in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  myiodori;  audit 
wag  inferred  that  those  served  ae  a  eoat  of  armour  on  the 
outer  surface  nf  the  skin.  To  judge  from  the  sculpturmg 
of  one  surface  of  these  oaeicles,  ib  is  probable  that  this 
ioference  is  correct;  hut,  however  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  the  armoup  of  the  Pata?^>iiian  groun 
sloth  was  internal — a  aomewhat  inoxphcahle  arrang 
ment. 

But  more  remains  to  be  told  about  this  estraordinaij 
animal.  Careful  exploration  of  the  cave  showed  that  it 
contained  a  mass  of  what  may  bosit  bo  described  as  chaff. 
for  examination  with  a  lens  showed  that  it  consisted  of 
fraguients  of  grasB  which  had  evidently  been  cut  up  with 
a  knife  or  some  other  instrument  of  huiunn  manufacture. 
Within  this  accumulation  of  obnff  were  discovei-ed  several 
damaged  skull»  of  ground-^Iotha  showing  evident  signs 
of  having  been  chopped  and  hacked  with  some  kind  of 
impiomcnt,  together  with  numerous  other  remains  of  these 
animals  and  bones  of  other  species.  From  thin  evidenw 
it  may  he  regarded  as  a  clearly  estahlished  fact  that  the 
Patagonian  ground-sloth  was  a  contemporary  of  man; 
and  it  has  been  further  inferred — from  the  aecuumlation 
of  chaff  and  the  improbability  of  such  unwieldy  cr*»aturP!* 
entering  the  cave  of  their  own  accord — that  the  early 
human  inhabitants  of  Patagonia  kept  ground -elo' 
in  a  partially  domesticated  state.  Strange  uittle, 
truth  I 

Soon  after  this  curious  discovery  was  made,  at  I 
one  expedition  was  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  searchi 
the  wildft  of  Patagonta  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  creat 
still  alive.  OF  one  of  theee  oxpeditions — fitted  out  a 
Snaneed  by  Mr  Pearson,  the  proprietor  of  the  'Daily 
Express' — Mr  Prichard  has  given  an  interesting  account 
in  his  beautifully  illustrated  work,  '  Through  the  Heart 
of  Patagonia,'  As  regards  the  finding  of  living  examples 
t  of  the  ground-sloth,  the  quest  was  a  failure  ^  but  readers 

I  of  the  volume  will  find  a  mine  of  information  regarding 

a  most  interesting  and  little-laiown  country.    Among  the 
(J/scoveries  was  a  aow  rac©  o£  puma.     In  an  appendix 
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!b  to  bo  found  moet  of  the  information  rc^ardin^?  the 
Pfttaifonian  j^ound-eloth.  togothor  with  oxoellent  figures 
of  itrt  skin.  Althoiigli  Mr  Prichard  wh8  unaitecL^s^fui  in 
finding  any  evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  ground'sloth, 
he  thinks  it  possible  that  tho  crcaturo  may  stili  linger  in 
Bome  of  the  vast  unexplorei!  tracts  on  the  flanka  of  tha 
Andes.  In  this  connexion  reference  may  be  mode  to  a 
renmi'kable  statement  by  Dr  Fritz  Miillor  (tho  author  of 
'Fur  Darwin"),  published  in  the  'Zool.  Garten"  for  1877 
(pp,  298-302).  According  to  this,  ahout  eight  years  pre- 
viouaJy  a  bage  animal  bad  been  seen  on  the  liio  das 
Careirae.  in  Paraguay^  ^'ith  a  body  ahnost  a  yard  wide* 
the  leg8  of  TOhinh  could  not  be  distinguished.  Again,  it 
wad  rcpoi'tod  that  in  1840  tho  body  of  a  gigantic  creature, 
trhioh  had  becomo  jammed  in  trying  to  get  through  a 
narrow  pa&s,  waa  seen  in  Uruguay.  Further,  a  L'ertain 
rirer — ^the  Rata — in  the  Cordillera  is  stated  to  trike  ita 
tumo  from  tho  footprints  of  a  gigantic  animal.  Unless 
these  cireums tact ial  acrountH  Rre  pnro  fdhlea,  they  seem 
to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  ground-sloth  within  tho 
last  half -century ;  and  if  it  lived  till  thon,  or  even  later, 
tb^TG  sooniH  no  reason  why  it  should  not  still  sur\'ive  in 
some  remote  and  unexplored  tract. 

With  tho  exception  of  tho  fow  forms  which  entered 
Nort3i  America  during  the  Pliocene  and  Pleistoceno 
6pixhs»  the  gn>und-Hlotlifl  were  long  considered  charact.er- 
Utic  of  South  America,  w'bcro  they  appear  to  have  died 
cut  within  the  human  period.     Monsieur  Grandidier  has, 

KWever,  recently  described  the  leg-bone  of  what  appears 
bo  another  member  of  the  same  group  from  the  supcr- 
Iftl  dcpOi^its  of  Madn]j;aecar,  under  the  name  of  Brady' 
fierhtm  viadagascnrif^nnE^  AHsuniiug,  as  seams  proltahle, 
tttti  thesQ  gigantic  edentates  originated  in  the  soutphem 
iMoiJHpheve,  the  specimen  in  question,  if  ite  afHnities  ho 
rightly  det-ermiued,  affords  evidence  of  a  former  land-con- 
nexiun  between  Madagascar  and  South  America,  and  thus 
"Qpporta  the  view  that  tho  latter  continent  was  at  one 
^uw  joined  to  Africa* 

Bemains  of  amiadilloes,  some  very  largely  exceeding 
*II  their  hving  relatives  in  siEe,  are  found,  as  might  be 
^^xpectedf  among  the  fossils  of  the  pampas  deposit.  More 
f^Mrkahlo  are,  however,  their  jri^aiitic  extinct  relatives, 
^e  glijjittAli^fhs^so  called  from   Uie  vertical  UaUugft  on 
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their  long  teeth — eome  of  which  had  a  ehell  large  enough 
to  serve  Che  natives  as  a  hut,  with  wjlUh  of  solid  bo 
fully  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  all  those  creatures  the  ehell 
dilfore  trom  that  of  the  armadilloes  in  having  no  movable 
hands,  HO  that  it  forma  a  ttoLid  dom»-like  shield.  The  long 
tail  was  clad  iu  a  hony  armour,  "while  a  shield  alao  pro-, 
t*}cted  the  top  of  the  hood-  The  various  kinda  of  glj'ptod 
difl'er  from  one  another  m  the  form  of  the  shell  and  t 
bony  plat«s  of  whiob  it  is  composed,  as  wail  aft  m  the 
structure  of  the  tailshoath.  In  the  typical  glyptodon,  for 
iDBtJLoce,  tbo  plates  of  the  shell  am  roughly  hexagonal 
and  display  a  star-shaped  sculpture,  which  is  moat 
spicuous  in  young  spec ini ens,  before  the  conipo. 
ossicles  became  soldered  togother.  while  the  armour 
the  tjiil  consists  of  a  series  of  eoronets  of  bone  gradufi 
diminislimg  in  diarneter  from  root  to  tip.  In  a  seco 
species,  on  the  contrary,  the  ehell  is  composed  of  q 
rangular  plates,  with  a  granular  sculpture,  and  the  tAil- 
dheath  coTiKi^tM  of  a  few  large  hoop»  near  tbd  base, 
followed  by  a  long  terminal  tube  marked  on  the  eidw 
with  a  number  of  large  bosses  on  ivhich,  during  lifa^ 
homy  knobs  probably  gr«w. 

More  estraorilinary  still  is  a  third  kind^-tliQ  giant  of 
tbo  group — in  which  the  plates  of  the  shell  (fig.  3)  were 
nearly  smooth  and  perforated  mth  two  or  three  holes  for 
the  pasungo  of  blood-vessels,  while  the  terminal  tube  of  thft 
tail-shcath  was  like  an  enormous  depreascd  club,  some  five 
feet  in  length,  with  still  larger  bosses  nesir  th»  tip  (fig.  2). 
Judging  from  the  corrugated  surface  of  the?4e  bosse^^,  iL^ 
seejus  likely  tlint  they  wore  anned  in  liftj  with  real  homar^ 
The  length  of  this  truly  terrible,  though  probably  pacific, 
monster  waw  clurtw  upon  twelve  feet»  Unlike  others  of  its 
kind,  in  which  each  bony  plate  was  covered  with  ono  or 
more  homy  shields,  the  shell  of  the  elub-tailed  glyptodon' 
wa»  invested  iu  a  continuous  horny  skin.  All  the  species 
of  glyptodons  hare  short  and  vaulted  skulls  (tig.  4),  quit* 
unlike  the  long,  deprcfisod,  and  pointed  skulls  of  the  ar^ 
madilloes.  They  arp  likowise  remarkjible  for  the  large 
process  descending  from  the  bar  of  bono  below  the  socket 
of  the  eye. 

Contemporaneously  with  these  huge  ground-sloths  and 
giyptodonw  lived  various  large  forma  of  hc»ofed  nianunala 
so   strangely  diti^erent  from  all   living  types   that  even 
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tbeir  very  ileAcription  jn  n  djfBcuIt  matter.  Strongest  and 
luoet  hizarre  of  all  is,  perhaps,  the  rtiacrantckenia  (Hg,  5). 
a  t^rec^toed  ungulate  of  the  eizs  and  proportione  oi  a 
caniel,  'with  the  nose-eavity  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  muzzle  not  improbably  ending  in  a 
^ort  trunk.  In  epito  of  it«  throo-toed  foot,  with  the 
middle  di^it  the  largest,  the  viacraiichenia  is  so  unlike 
all  modem  odd-toed  ijngulatew  (horaes,  rhmoceroTteST  and 
topiis)  that  it  ia  placed  by  meet  naturalists  in  a  group 
apart  Curiously  onougb,  ta  the  mode  in  which  the 
arleriefl  pierce  the  vertebne  of  the  neck,  this  creature 
reaembles  the  camel?  and  the  guanaco  and  ita  aUies,  and 
no  other  living  mammals.  Nevertheless  this  cannot  be 
rpgsrdod  as  an  ini^cation  of  aiHoity  with  that  group. 
The  teeth,  which  have  the  unuHual  peculiarity  of  forming 
a  continuous  unbroken  sericfi,  are  quite  unlike  thoeo  of 
all  living  mammals,  although  (as  shown  by  certain  earlier 
forniB  mentioned  below)  they  niffro  nearly  resemble  the 
tooth  of  the  odd-4oiid  ungulates  than  those  of  any  other 
groap. 

In  atnking  r^ontmet  to  the  nlender  and  stilted  form  of 
the  toDg-necked  marrciitchenia  was  the  squat  and  bulky 
iftrndtm,  a  model  of  whose  skeleton  may  be  seen  in  the 
iffttaral  History  Museum,  tn  dimensions  and  build  this 
orcftture  was  more  like  a  rhinoceros,  which  it  resembled 
*n  ha\ing  three-tood  feet;  but  the  head  was  carried 
Unusually  low,  auil,  iu  addition  to  many  peculiarities  in 
tbe  skeleton,  the  ever-growing  and  curiously  curvod  cbeok- 
^th  (whence  the  name  toxodon)  are  of  an  altogether 
irnirjue  type.  A  distant  relation  of  the  toxodon,  the 
^ifpotJirriuvi.  was  a  Hinfdiiir  animal,  w^itb  a  skoll  nnd  t<'eth 
BO  tike  those  of  a  rodent  that  it  was  formerly  regarded  as 
a  member  of  that  order.  Tru^  rodents,  more  or  lesn 
nearly  akin  to  the  living  types  now  characteristic  of 
^ath  America,  abounded  during  tho  deposition  of  the 
pampas  mud.  At  a  somewhat  earlior  period  nourished  a 
(iant  carpincliQ  or  capibara,  comparable  in  bulk  to  an  ax  ; 
tlt«  living  species,  which  is  the  largest  of  existing  rodents, 
lot  oxceeding  a  small  pig  in  size* 

It  should  be  added  that  eoine  of  the  glyptiidons 
^^'Uudered  as  far  north  aa  Texas,  while  one  species  of 
^und-flloth,  genorically  identical  with  tho  mylodons  (of 
which,  indeed,  it  forma  the  type),  haa  left  its  rem&ma  m 


■da  voodn 

£trf<e  «f  r^inijiiiiii.  it  te 

■pfJy^tlMt  Miwto  the  fpodi  itiag,  ^ABa  far  the  peri 
iriiim  tb«  tarftfi  trniinil  ijuHm  and  gtyptoAopc  floBiMi 
thA  UtfTO  'pMupw '  h—  been  fosnd ^ipropHAte. 

At  Xhm  flbnta  Omz  epoch  gsIb,  ■dbn-tooth  tig€!r«,  doi 
b«u«,  cjAtU.  boTMH,  tainrs.  peccarks,  goaoaoo,  and  A 
W«ni  wfiritJDK ;  And  th«  fauiiA  ^a^  altogether  anli 
tluit  of  fifiy  nthfir  pfirtof  the  globe.  Xonkera  were  indt 
priiBHiiL,  fM  w«r<i  jfcliKi  j^roundelothg  and  gt>'ptodonfl ;  \ 
thtt  ntpnmmtjiliv^w  of  thone  two  latter  groups  were  dwB 
AflMHBpiiroci  with  MiuIrduttcendanUof  thepaiDpeaiiperi 
llin  ukiilU  of  mttny  of  ILo  ^oiand-sloths  not  bein^  di> 
ilmri  "1<  <»r  #nv<'ii  hi<:\i<'M  in  ]<>ngth.  Armadilloee — one 
tliKiiL  wUli  1 1'll]!  vi^i-ioM  of  front  teeth — were  as  abundi 
urn  tit  Mio  |tro«ii^nt  day;  mid  hoof ed  mammole  attoinet 
-«^'k|iiuiiiii  tnr  bi7<iniJ  that  of  succeeding  opocha.  1 
ithloTi  of  tliv  |tumiicaii  tpoeh  was  repreaented 
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Se  Fmaller  neaodon,  a  truly  niarx-eUouB  creature,  remart- 
ble,  e-EUong  mniiy  otter  features,  for  the  differeai^ 
tetween  the  deatidon  of  the  immature,  as  compared  with 
the  adult  animaL  If  not  the  direct  aticcstor  of  the 
toxodon,  it  was  evidently  a  near  relrttiven  Other  smaller 
ungulHtes,  themselves  distant  cousins  of  the  toxodons  and 
nosodoaa,  are  of  oepecial  interest  on  account  of  an  ap- 
parent relatioDBhip  to  the  little  hyracea  or  dassies  of 
AMca  and  Syria,  the  nii^Jcallisd  conoys  of  the  Bihia,  which 
are  now  the  sole  reprc scuta tivcs  of  a  distinct  group  of 
im^ulat«B.  The  pampoan  macrattckenia  had  aleo  several 
Hmalleir  forerunners.  But  stranger  far  were  cerfjiin 
ungulates — the  prototheres  as  they  are  called — which 
rivalled  the  horses  in  the  3pecialisatioD  of  their  feet, 
although  there  is  not  the  remotest  direct  rplationship 
between  the  two  groups.  One  kind,  for  example,  re- 
sembled tho  extinct  throe-toed  horses  of  Europe  and 
North  Araeriea  in  the  number  of  its  digits,  while  in  a 
aacond  the  toes  were  reduced  to  a  single  one  in  each 
foot,  precii^ly  as  in  modem  horses — and  in  no  other 
animaU  in  the  world,  either  living  or  extinct.  Truly  a 
marreUourt  instanoe  of  what  naturalists  terra  parallel 
development. 

Several  other   hoofed  mammals — and  these  of  large 

aiTe — nre  quite  unlike  those  from  any  other  part  of  the 

w<jrld,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  being  the  astrapo- 

thmLtm»  a  monstrous  creature  with  cheek-teeth  distantly 

noalling  those  of  the  rhinoceroses,  hut  with  a  huge  pair 

of  wbre-tike  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  epatulato  lower 

html  tooth  of  a  perfectly  unique  type.     Another  species, 

the  horwiiodontotheriuTn,  had,  like  the  ^nacrauchenta,  a  uui- 

turu  series  of  teeth  in  the  jaws,  without  any  gaps  or  any 

^h.  Of  a  third  type,  the  pyrotheriitra,  tho  affinities  are  so 

prnbLematicul  that  while  some  naturalists  have  regarded 

'^  Jis  a  primitive  relation  of  the  elephauts,  others  have 

bought  it  mi^ht  be  a  gii^antic  tuarHupial. 

Here  it  may  bo  remarked  as  a  notable  circumstanee 
«^tnot  a  single  one  of  the  ungulates  peculiar  to  Suuth 
^oriea  (that  is  to  say,  esclusive  of  the  deer,  which,  as 
^  shall  see,  are  immigrants]  was  fui'nished  with  horns; 
Wtil*?  neai'ly  all,  save  the  ii^trajyuthei^iiijn^  had  likewise  the 
Oftitition  of  a  type  unadapted  for  attack  or  defence.  The 
taosoQ  ts  not  far  to  seek.    Till  the  sabre-toothed  tlgQi  QJid 
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the  boar  invaded  thoir  territoiy  from  the  north,  they  had 
no  very  large  and  powerful  caniivora  against  whioh  to 
contend.  What  proportion  oF  Uiem  may  have  succumb^ 
in  later  times  to  the  sabre-tooth  is  an  interoating  problom 
for  consideration - 

The  types  of  rodents  charavterUtic  of  South  America 
at  tho  prenent  day,  together  with  a  nunibor  of  nioi^o  or 
loss  closely  fiUied  extinct  groups,  abounded  in  the  country 
during  the  Santa  Cruz  period  ;  and  the  marsupial  selvM, 
now  reduced  to  a  few  species  which  maintain  a  precarioua 
existence  in  the  wilde  of  Colombia,  wero  thoc  n  numerous 
and  flouri^^hing  tribe.  Most  uuexppi^tQd  wtis  the  di»M!o\~erf 
in  this  Patagonian  formation  of  remains  of  camivoroiu 
maraupiaLs  so  closely  resembling  the  existing  striped  wetf 
or  thylnci-ne  of  Tasnjania  that  there  can  be  hut  little  hesi- 
tation in  referring  them  to  the  some  group.  Whether 
opossums  lived  in  Patagonia  daring  the  period  under 
aideration  ia  not  easy  to  determine  from  the  mate 
Ijofoi'e  \iw. 

The  fosgil  birds  and  reptiles  wero  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  mammals^  filthough  our  knowledge  of  both  is  at 
present  somewhat  scanty.    One  BanttL  Crus  bird,  the  giant 
seriema,  with  a  bkuU  (tig.  6)  as  large  and  as  henvy  aa  tfaat 
of  a  hoFBo,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  member  of 
its  class  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     Apparently 
allied  to  the  Kving  seriema,  and  evidently  tiuite  incapable 
of  iligbt,  thia  extraordinary  and  gi;i;antic  bird,  in  which 
the  depth  of  the  forepart  of  the  skull  is  one  nf  the  nio»(t 
noteworthy  feutui'es,  seenia  to  have  set  all  ordinary  prin- 
ciples at  defiance  and  attained  a  most  unwieldy  develop' 
mont  of  head  accoinpauied,  of  necessity,  by  great  strength 
of   leg.      What    Leonid    have  l>een    the   special    use   to   \i» 
owner  of    such  an  enormous    head    peases  conjectu 
From  a  distributional  point  of  view  not  less  remarkab 
ia  the  (xrcurrence  in  the  Santji  Cruz  forniation  of  a  hug 
side-necked  tortoise  belonging  to  the  extinct  penus  Mi 
ianiat  of  which  the  only  other  known  representative 
Australian^ 


ther 
riaUfl 


In  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  the  present  and  paal 
mammalian  fauna  of  South  America,  full  emphasis  hi 
been  hiid  on  the  peculiarity  of  that  fauna  as  a  wholei 
and  on  its  divergence  from  that  of  any  other  part  of 
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B  world.  But  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  tlint 
j^  j>eculiflrity  wan  niu(*h  more  marked  during  IUb  Santa 
rut  ep<K^h  than  in  pampean  and  modem  times.  Tn  the 
uita  Cruz  epoch  borees,  tapirs^  peccarios,  guanaco, 
nstodons,  cats,  sabre- tooths,  boai-Bf  coatis,  and  foscs 
ere  unknown ;  and  the  fauna  of  the  country  consisted 
most  entirely  of  irioiikeyh^  hiifM.  rodenta,  edentateSi 
Mrfed  onimaia  of  a  type  unknown  elsewhere,  and  mar- 
fiale.  Since,  at  the  same  epoch,  North  America  had  an 
luiidant  fauna  of  it*^  own,  totjilly  different  in  character, 

in  evident  tbiit  during  the  ^nta  Cruz  epoch  South 
iiidriea  must  have  boon  cut  rrff  from  tlie  land  to  the 
srtli  of  the  iHthmuH  at  Piinania  and  have  formed  an 
Uud-continent  by  itself,  where  its  fauna  was  free  to 
'velope  Tvithout  interference* 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  tha  theory  of  a 
ImitiTe  i^iolation  of  the  Scmth  American  continent  is 
hm^ly  supported  by  geological  evidence.  It  is,  hov?- 
er,  quite  clear  that  the  isolation  eould  not  have  always 
Eistod,  or,  at  all  event**,  could  not  always  have  been 
>mplete;  otherwise  the  ancestors  of  its  present  mam- 
lals  QOxdA  never  have  effected  an  entrance  into  the 
laatiy.  It  has  been  suggested  that  no  land  communi- 
ition  existed  between  North  and  South  America  since 
e  long-distant  epoch  when  the   chalk  was  deposited 

the  bottom  of  the  old  British  sea ;  and  that  the 
LtestoFB  of  the  t^'dentates  and  ungulates  of  the  Banta 
■uz  epoch  muet  have  entered  South  America  by  some 
her  route,  perhaps  by  mciang  of  a  land-bridge  oon- 
Kting  that  country  with  fViuth  Afrira.  The  apparent 
nw^tral  relationship  of  the  extinct  ganodonta  to  the 
ienLates.  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  formor  have  not 
Bt  been  iliBcovered  in  Africa,  and  appear  t-o  have  haeti 
»rly  represented  in  Europe,  siiggosts,  hoivever,  that 
L4fe  may  have  been  a  brief  connexion  by  which  these 
ttnudrt  were  enabled  to  enter  South  America  from  the 
WUi,  where  they  were  abundant. 

As  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  ancestors  of  the  South 
mericjin  hoofed  mamnijilq — whit'h,  an  iilready  said,  are 
|aite  unlike  those  front  any  other  jmrt  of  the  w^orld — the 
fobftbiiity  seems  to  bo  :n  favour  of  Africa,  An  im- 
[irUnt  piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  ihe 
Uit  that  the  hyt^at'eg  luid  their  extinct  allies — U> 
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we  have  already  alluded  as  being  apparently  the  n* 
relatives  of  wcmio  of  the  South  Anieriran  utigulates- 
to  be  found  only  in  Africa,  Syria,  and  (in  a  fosBil  atatel 
Southern  Europe.     As  already  remarked,  the  present 
piLHt  diatributian  of  the  greaved  tortoises  is  suggestive 
migration  by  tho  same  route.     Whether  this  pr€«L 
connexion  with  Africa  tooU  place  In  eubeqimtorial 
tudes  across  one  of  the  two  great  oceans,  or  by  way 
the  antarctic  continent,  is  a  point  to  which  no  definil 
answer  can  at  present  be   given.      But  wherever  it 
Gurred  it  must  apparently  have  been  of  but  brief  di 
tion,  and  not  \ery  suitable  to  a  free  paAsago  of  anii 
since  otherwiee  the  African  and  South  American  fat 
would  pi'obahly  iiavo  boon  much  lose  unJiko  than  i&  foi 
to  be  the  caHe.     The  reader  may  here  remark  that  if 
group  of  South  American  animals  reached  their  hoi 
from  Africa,  the  statement  that  a  second  group  c^ 
from  North  America  requires  very  strong  evidence; 
it  may  eTeutually  turn  out  that  the  ancestral  glyptodoi 
and  ground-sloths  also  migratod  to  South  America 
the   Dark   Continent,  some  support  to  this  view  beii 
-afforded    by   tbo    Malagasy  edentate    bone    referred 
tabove.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  conceivable 

'hile  the  earlier  forms  may  (as  suggested  above)  hai 
entered  South  America  from  the  north,  the  later 
types  reached   Madagascar  at  a  subsequent  dat^ 
[South  America  by  way  of  Afriwi. 

The  greatest  puzzle  of  all  is,  however,  presented  by 
occurrence  of  the  aforesaid  marsupials  of  an  Austri 
Itype  in  the  Santa  Cruz  deposits  of  Patagonia.     We  hai 
[already  remarked  that  the  similarity  between   cerl 
(fresh-water  tortoises  of  South  America  and  Modagascj 
may  be  explained  by  the  independent  migration  of 
from  the  northern  hemisphere ;  and,  bearing  this  in 
the  reader  may  well&sk  w^hy  a  similar  explanation  nu| 
not  bold  good  for  the  marsupiab.     To  this  it  may 
replied  that,  even  if  the  explanation  in  question   hi 
good  for  the  tortaises  (whiuh  itt  h  (iprubable),  fossil  tortoij 
akin  to  those  of  South  America  and  Madaga^scar  are 
with  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere  (inclusii 
of  England,  Egypt^  and   India),  wlule  marsupials  of 
Australian  type  are  unknown  in  the  fossil  condition  sai 
in  Austroliti  and  Patagonia.    Tliero  is  consequently  erci 
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feoson  to  boliovo  that  tlio  Australasian  marsupiitl  group 
DTi^iQAted  in  (liQ  southern  li^  mi  sphere. 

If  this  be  eo,  W0  have  very  titrung  evidence  of  «, 
former  laud  con ueicion  between  Australasia  and  South 
America,  poisibly  by  way  of  Antarctica,  or,  as  w«  should 
be  more  iu(^lIned  to  believe,  farther  north.  Such  h  con* 
nexion  iroidd  also  explain  the  anomalous  diatribution  of 
the  tortotecs  of  the  genus  Miolania,  which,  on  account  of 
their  specialiiiied  characters,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  can 
be  of  Dorthern  origin.  The  striking  difference  btitween 
the  faunas  of  Australia  and  South  America  ahowa.  how- 
over,  that  auy  land -connexion  formerly  exidting  between 
the  two  arwis  cannot  have  peruiiLLed  of  much  luter- 
chauge  of  ALLimaU,  and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  havo 
taken  the  form  of  a  wide  and  continuous  tract  of  land. 

Leaving  conjecture,  however,  wo  may  revert  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that,  during  the  deposition  of  the  hone- 
bearing  formations  at  Santa  Cruz,  South  America  formed 
ftn  isolated  continent,  perhaps  still  partially  connected 
by  ch&inB  of  i&Iands  with  Australia  or  Bouth  Africa. 
or  both-  Here  flouriehed  In  undisturbed  posseasion  of 
U»  country  the  ancestral  spidar-monkeyfi,  marmosets, 
Slyptodons,  arinadilloes,  ungulates,  rodents,  and  selvaa, 
some  of  which  developed  into  their  gigantic  succeea- 
OTs  of  the  pampas  period,  while  others,  like  the  astrapo- 
there  anil  prutotheres,  died  out  without  descendauts, 

Ihiring  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  tho  epochs 
when    the  anlomls  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  the  pampas 
depoc4itd4    warn    respectively   at    their   7.«nith,    a    marked 
□hango  must  have  taken  placo  in  the  geography  of  tho 
central  portion  of  the  American  continent,  for  in  forma- 
tions which  were  deposited  daring  this  inteiral  we  have 
the  first  evidence  of  an  invasion  of  South  America  by 
nev  forma  of  animal  life,  which  could  only  have  come 
from  the  north.     Tbk,  of  courao,  implies  that  the  island- 
continent  of  South  America   had  become  connected  by 
luid  ^vith   North   America,  probably  in  very  much   the 
same  manner  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day.     Alou^ 
the  new  laud-bridge — the  isthinus  of  PananLa,  we  may  as 
well  call  it — the  cats,  aabre-tootbed  tigers,  bears,  fox-likaj 
dogs,  maatodous,  tapirs,  horsed,  pecciirivs,  ^uanaco,  deerj 
rata, mice,  rheas,  and  perhap?iopo*4sums,  wlu(^  w^ 

ages  been  confined  to  North  Anieri*:a,  tt< 
Vol  lt>7,^A'a  JM  F 
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H  a  gra&t  stream  to  tningle  with  the  anifnalH  mdigenouB  to 

■  the  old  southern  island -continent.  Nor  did  the  incur- 
I  Bion  flcora  to  do  much  harm  to  tho  original  possessors  of 
I  the  land;  for  altboiigh,  as  ive  have  spen,  n  number  of 
I  members  of  the  8anta  Oraz  fauna  died  out  before  the 

advent  of  tbe  pampas  period,  yot  it  was  during  the  latter 
that  the  peculiar  forma  of  South  American  aninifll  life — 
the  glyptodom^,  ground-sloths,  niacrauchenias,  and  toxo- 

IdonB — attained  their  maximum  dovclopment  in  size. 
While  the  immigrants  from  the  north  'were  making 
themselves  quite  at  home  in  the  southem  continent,  the 
original  tlenizens  of  the  latter  i?^ere  by  no  means  idle,  but 

■  promptly  set  about  sending  eoloniaing  e^q^editions  into 
North  America*  In  this  manner  the  great  ground-sloth 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  reached  Kentucky,  Tvhilo  a  glj"pto- 
don  or  two  wandered  as  far  as  Texas,  and  the  Canadian 
porcupine  ranged  tn  the  more  northern  districts.  But 
somehow  or  other  the  old  South  American  onimaU  wero 
by  no  means  such  good  colonisers  as  their  northern  rival*, 
and  acquh'ed  hut  a  very  poor  hold  iji  their  now  country, 
which,  somewhat  before  this  time,  probably  received,  as 
immigrants  from  the  Old  "World,  its  wapiti,  elk,  bison,  and 
big-horn  slieep,  none  of  which  ever  succeeded  lo  getting 
so  far  south  as  tho  isthmus  of  PanamOi 

The  rest  of  the  bifitory  of  South  America  is  eoon  told. 
Shortly  after  the  pampean  fauna  attained  itfi  maximum 
development,  a  great  physical  or  climatic  change  appears 
to  have  taken  place-  Tbe  ground -sloths,  as  we  have  seeOt 
and  not  improbably  also  the  macrauchenias  and  masto* 
dons»  were  animals  which  could  not  apparently  hsTfl 
existed  save  in  a  well-wooded  country.  The  pampas  are 
now,  for  the  must  part,  as  bare  as  p.  billiard-table,  except, 
of  course,  where  trees  hare  been  planted  round  tho  home- 
steads. Some  cause,  we  know  not  what,  must  have  led 
to  the  disappenrance  of  tbe  fore^tfl,  >ind  ivith  tbein  of  the 
old  giant  fauna.  Here  the  reader  may  well  remark  that 
Brazil  baa  always  been  a  foreat-country,  and  that,  al- 
though the  disappearance  of  the  forests  in  Argentina 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  ground* 
Hloths,  glyptodons,  and  macrauchenias  in  that  part  of  the 
continent,  there  is  nu  apparent  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  continued  to  flourish  till  the  present  day  in  tho 
teeming  forests  of  the  Anmsons  und  tbe  Orinoco.     Wo 
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most  reply  that  this  is  still  one  of  the  unsolvGd  zoological 
probloms  of  South  Amonca. 

The  literature  relatiug  to  the  extinct  fauna  of  South 
Ajuerica  has  of  late  years  groivii  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  the 
list  of  tnemoirs  cited  at  the  head  of  the  proaent  articlo 
inclodes  only  a  very  8tnaU  selection  from   the  mass  of 
recent  publications.      Unfortunately  a  large  proportion 
of  this   literature  is,  in   our  opinion,  altogether  super- 
flaous.     Several  collectors  and  palaeontologists  residing 
in  Argentina  have  done  splendid  wtJik  in  gjithRring  Ui- 
^her  immenao  accumulations  of  valuable  remains  from 
ihe   Patagonian  deposite.     They  have,  however,  a  craze 
for  applying   strings   of  generic  and  spEseific  names   to 
speciJEens  which,  in  many  caaes,  appear  too  imperfect  to 
dlow  of  their  true  afOnities  being  determined  with  any 
approach    to  certainty.      In   this  nianner  has  arisen   a 
port«nt<»ud  list  of  species  which,  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted, will  have  to  be  largely  reduced  in  the  future.    Nor 
is  this  BiU»  for  many  of  the  generic  nnmes  proposed  on 
the  evidence  of  such  specimens  are  not  only  barbarous 
aad  inole^ont,   but  absolutely  ludicrous.      Not  content 
with  making  anagrams  of  legitimato  names,  such  as  :ro/o- 
dOn  &oni  ion'odofit  the  writer  whose  name  stands  first  on 
OQT  list  has  proposed  to  use  such  prepostorous  terms  aa 
IJicmuigO'huxleyti  acd  (htlii'lmo-fioifffria  as   the  designa* 
tfona  of  extinct  Patagonian  mammals. 

Bni  tho  most  fruitful  source  of  controversy  relates  to 

Ibe  geologieal  age  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  other  Patagonian 

bniliferouB  deposits,  several  of  w^hich  are  regarded  by  the 

Atgentine  pa  loi'on  to  legists  as  of  Eocene  age,  while  others 

I   ireeorrelated  with  the  European  Cretaceous.     Unless  all 

Dor  generally  accepted  ideas  of  mammalian  evolution  are 

I    hopelGesly  wrong,  such  an  antiquity  for  the  Patagonian 

LfinmaA  appears  an  impossibility.     Fortunately  the  palfe- 

■MologietM  of   the  United  States  have  ^ent  n,t  least  one 

^Vpedition  to  Patagonia;  and  when  the  materials  obtained 

hf  them  have  been  fully  worked  out  and  described,  we 

May  hope  for  a  revision  of  many  of  the  hasty  theories 

Cdd  correlations  which  have  been  advanciod  in  regard  to 

Ui«  deposits  in  qneetlon* 

B,  Lydekkek. 


(  t&  ) 


Art.  m.— THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  *  BLUE-STOCK  I XGS; 

1.  The  Lettcrit  of  Mrs  Elizahctk  MoTttagu,  u-ilh  aome  oj  the 
Lr?ttev»  of  her  Co-JTe&pondeyits.  Published  by  ^latth^w 
Montagu,  Esq.,  M,P.,  Iier  nephew  iiud  executor.  Four 
vols,     London.  1800-1813- 

2.  An  Fvsay  &ii  the  WrithigB  and  Genius  of  Sltak^spear. 
By  Mrs  Monljigu.     Fiftli  edition.      London^   178i>. 

3.  A  Lady  of  the  Last  Centuj'y  (Mrs  EUzabdh  Mi:mtagu), 
iltusti-aied  in  her  unpublished  Letters.  By  Dr  Dontu. 
F,S.A_     London:  Beutley,  1873. 

■1.  The  Aatobwgraphij  and  CoiTcspondence  of  Mary  Gi-nnr 
rille  {Mr&  Delany)*  Edited  by  Lady  Llanover.  Six  vols- 
Loudon  :  Beutley,  1861-1862, 

5.  Diary  und  Lctltns  of  Madame  D'Arbiay,  Seven  vob. 
Loudon:  Colburo,  1S42-184C, 

The  origin  of  the  term  'blue-etocking'  has  been  a  tnatter 
of  some  disputen    Btiswell  tells  us  in  his  ■  Life  of  Johnson" 

that 

•About  this  time  [1781]  it  was  much  the  fasluon  for  eeveril 
ladica  to  have  eveniDR  assetubliea,  vrhero  tho  fair  sex  migtt 
ppT"ticij:wite  in  eonversatiou  with  literary  and  ingenious  mctx. 
rtTiiuintcd  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  societies  Tver©  denomi- 
uated  Blite-xlot'Mng  Chtba,  the  origin  of  whiah  titl^  beifig 
little  kuowu,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it.  One  of  thr 
most  eiuinent  member-*  of  thoae  societies,  when  they  tir^i 
cuunueuct'd,  was  Mr  Stilliuglleet,  ■svlio^e  drestt  waa  reiujirkitbly 
gi-avo,  and  in  partleular  It  was  observed  that  he  wore  bln£ 
stockings.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  Lis  couvei-satiou,  tluU 
his  abseuce  was  felt  as  so  gi<eat  a  loss  that  it  used  to  be  said, 
"IVe  can  do  iiotlLin^  withuut  the  hhte-stoirhtnifs" -^  and  lliue 
by  degrees  the  title  waa  established/ 

Dr  Dorun,  conuLientlug  on  tlui4,  declares  that  a  'Blue' 
stocking  Club*  never  existed;  but  that  the  title  '  bloo- 
fltocking '  was  conferred  in  derision  upon  the  ladies 
referred  to  by  Eoswell  by  some  envious  person  wbo 
wan  not  intellectually  disLiugoished  euou^h  to  gain  ad< 
mittance  to  their  porties.  According  to  Dr  BrewePj 
however,  the  sobriquet  ia  of  much  Rrenter  antiquity^ 
He  fissures  us  that  so  far  back  as  a.d.  1400  there  waa 
society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Venice  who  were  thi 
distinpuished  by  the  colour  of  their  stockings;  that  thi^] 
H7IS  tho  parent  of  a  similar  society  whieli,  about  1590,; 
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bectime  the  rage  amongst  the  Itidy  savantcs  of  Paris  ;  aad 
that,  noarly  two  centuries  Int-er  still,  the  crazo  canie  from 
Paris  to  London,  when^Mra  Montagu  clisplayod  the  badge 
of  the  Bae-bleu  Chib  at  her  evening  assemblies/  The 
balanc-13  of  probability  inclines  to  ehow  that  it  'was  the 
coruloan  hoee  of  the  ladies,  and  not  tboBe  oE  Mr  StiUing* 
finet,  which  ^ave  riiso  to  the  term  in  Etigland,  and  that 
Dr  Doran  was  in  error  in  assuming  it  to  be  merely  an 
outsider's  term  of  disparagement.  Mr  Hayward,  in  hiw 
rditioQ  o?  Mrs  Piozzi's  *  Autobiography,'  stjites  that  he  was 
alloweti  to  TTiako  a  <^opy  of  *ionie  notes  of  a  ronveraation 
between  a  lady  (whose  name  he  does  not  give)  and  LiOdy 
Crew©  in  1S16,  iip^rording  to  which  Lady  Cr^we  asserted 
that  her  mother  (Mrs  Greville),  the  Duchess  of  Portland, 
and  Mrs  Montagu  were  the  first  to  imitate  the  famous 
conversation  parties  of  the  Ruo  St  Honore  ;  tliat  Madame 
de  Polignae,  one  of  the  first  guests,  ^ame  in  blue  Hilk 
stockinge,  then  the  newest  Paris  fashion  ;  and  that  ail 
lb«  lady  members  of  Mrs  Montagu's  'club"  adopted  the 
mode^  In  further  confirmation  of  thts  it  vroA  stated  that 
a  French  gentlenmn,  ^vTiting  an  account  of  an  evening 
be  hod  spent  at  Mrs  Montagu'^,  expressly  mentioned  that 
'  they  weHr  blue  stockings  a«  a  distinction/ 

WTiatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  term  by 
ivhich  thoy  wore  deBcribod,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  provioua 
to  1750  no  sucli  partie*^.  fov  the  purpofle  of  conversation 
only,  had  ever  been  held  in  IjiJiidon.    There  is  no  i-efereuco 
to  anything  of  the  kind  in  thn  letters  or  other  writings 
of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  or  Pope ;  and  although  Lady 
Mary   Wortley   Montagu,   Lady   Hei'vey,  the    Dur^heas  of 
Queens berr}',  and  other^i,  were  distinguished  and  courted 
as  ladies  of  intellectual  taste  and  ability^  no  one  of  them 
ever  seems  to  have  attempted   to  form   anythmg  in  the 
nature  of  the  French  saloyi.     It  is  equally  certain,  who- 
ever may  havo  tho  credit  of  being  iii'at  in  the  field,  that 
about  the  year  1770,  eleven  years,  that  ih,  before  the  date 
mentioned  by  Boswell,  several  ladies  'were  in  the  liabit  of 
holding  more  or  less  celebrated  assemblies  of  the  Idud  in 
London.     Hancah  More  saj-s  that  they  wei'e  composed  of 
persona  distinguished  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  respectable 
diaract«r,  and  that  thoy  di^Dred  from  other  parties  only 
in  devoting  themselves  to  conversation  instead  of  cants. 
8u(,  whether  heJJ  ttt  Mm  YGtie/s,  Mv^  Ovd%  Mrs  Ti!\ira,Wft- 
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or  Mrs  Montagu's,  any  party  presided  over  by  a  lady,  or 
to  wliich  ladiCM  as  well  as  ethoJars  were  invited,  beoame 
known  as  a  '  blue-stocking '  assembly.  Neither  Mrs  Ord'^ 
nor  Mrs  Veaey's  pHrtiea  could  Ijear  coiupariaon  witli  thoae 
of  the>  other  London  ladiea,  to  b3.j  nothing  of  thoee  of 
their  French  prototypes.  But  if  it  bo  tme,&s  MrHayward 
NiLyH,  that  only  Holland  House  in  its  best  days  wouM 
convey  to  persona  living  in  oar  time  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  cii'cle  Mra  Thi-ale  gathered  round  hor  &t 
Streatham,  certainly  no  lesn  prjus**  must  be  given  to  *  that 
brillianb  society  which  quoted,  criticised,  and  exchanged 
roparteea  under  the  rich  peacock  hangings  of  Mrs  Mon- 
tagu/ the  fashionable  and  intellectual  lady  who  ww 
emphatically  designated  by  Johnson  himaelf  oa  indi»< 
putably  *  Queen  of  the  Blues/  la  1809  Mr  Matthew 
Montagu,  her  nephew  and  heir,  published  two  voluraeB  of 
his  aunt's  letters ;  and  in  1813  he  foUowed  these  up  with 
two  more  volumes,  containing  her  correapondence  dewB 
to  the  year  1761.  In  1872  Dt  Doran  founded  a  memoir  erf 
Mrt4  Montagu  on  these  documents,  wliich  he  was  happOj 
able  to  supplement  by  a  batch  of  her  letters,  written 
between  tho  lu^t-named  date  and  her  death,  which  hod 
been  pieke<l  up  in  manuscript  at  a  sale  of  autograpb& 
One  wonders  that  tliej^e  viviu^iuua  letters  have  never  been 
roprantod ;  for.  with  a  little  judicious  pruning,  thoy  would 
form  a  moderate-sized  volume  of  eneeptionally  good 
re;idjug.  They  show  much  wit,  keen  obstervation,  and 
not  a  little  wisdom  ;  they  reveal  the  growth,  almost  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  of  a  piquant  aa  well  as  admirable 
pei^on&lity  ;  and,  eovering  as  they  do  a.  pericwl  of  some- 
thing  like  seventy-five  years,  they  incidentally  throw 
many  an  illuminating  side-light  on  the  manners  and 
ciistonia  of  our  forebears  hi  the  eighteenth  eentiuy* 

Tho  lady  came  of  a  good  family.  Her  father,  Matihew 
Robinson,  was  doBcended  from  a  lino  of  Scottieh  barons, 
who,  from  1610  to  1709, owned  the  estate  of  Rokeby,  sin' 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^s  well-hno 
poem.  Her  mother  waa  a  beautiful  heiress,  who  brough' 
her  young  husband  more  than  one  substantial  estate.  Of 
the  twelve  children  ^lo  were  bom  to  this  happily  circum- 
stanced couple,  nine  survived ;  and  EUaaboth  and  hor 
sister  Sarah  grew  up  in  the  constant  companionship  of 
seven   affectionate   brolhtsts.     They  a^ipear   to   have  all 
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been  bright,  lively,  capable  children  ;  and  wo  bear  of  a 
eort  of  family  debuiting  society  which  they  inatiLuted 
anions  themaclvo3>  both  girU  and  boys  taking  p^irt  in  tbo 
debiitaa,  and  obeying  the  rulings  of  their  mother,  who 
presided  as  *MrH  Speaker,*  Botli  the  Hitttpers  bad  ft  literary 
bent;  and  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  copied  out  tbo  whole 
of  the  ^Spectator"  before  she  was  eight  yeara  old — a  taek 
wbi^'h  doubtletiHtosome  extent  accouutj*  for  the  precocioua 
facility  of  her  epistolaiy  style.  The  greater  number  of 
tbo  letters  eho  wrote  botwoon  the  ftgoe  of  twelve  and 
twenty-two  were  addressed  to  a  friend  five  years  older" 
than  beraelf.  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  llarley,  who  in 
1731  became  Uuchess  of  Portland.  Elisabotha  younger 
yeare  were  spent  mainly  in  the  country,  at  one  or  other 
of  her  father's  several  estates,  and  she  managed  to  make 
ooimtr>'-ltfo  yield  a  good  deal  o£  amusement,  both  to 
berself  and  to  her  various  correspondents  She  wa^  as 
fond  of  dancing,  she  says,  *ui  if  abe  had  been  bitten  by  n 
tarantula,  and  had  often  gone  with  her  brothers  eight 
zcules  on  a  winter  evening  to  dance  to  the  music  of  a 
btind  fiddler,  returning  at  two  in  tbo  morning,  mightily 
pleased  ^tb  ber  entertainment.  In  1738,  when  living  at 
Horton  in  Kent,  she  travelled  the  same  number  of  miles 
(probably  to  th@  same  phice)  to  see  a  play ;  and  '  after  the 
play,  the  gentlemen  Id^Tted  all  the  women  Ui  supper  at 
the  inn,  where  we  stayed  until  two  o'clock  in  the  momii^/ 
Even  after  that  hour  she  was  able  apparently  to  enjoy 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  afterpiec'e,  for  she  Hays, 
'before  I  had  gone  two  miles  (on  the  homeward  journey) 
1  had  the  ploasiu^e  of  being  ovoi-tumed»  at  which  I  squalled 
for  joy.'  In  relating  a  similar  exporionce  to  another 
correspondent,  she  adds,  '  One  visits  in  the  country  at  the 
hazard  of  on©  e  bones ;  but  fear  is  never  ao  powerfid  with 
me  aa  to  make  m©  stay  at  home ' ;  contemplation,  as  she 
■^ely  observes,  suiting  proiligiously  well  with  tbo  gout 
or  the  rheumatism^  but  '  not  being  made  for  a  woman  on 
the  Hght  side  of  thirty.'  As  she  waa  then  only  eighteen, 
the  time  for  contemplation  must  have  seemed  far  enough 
off.  Country-life,  however,  even  for  girls,  was  not  entirely 
made  up  of  plays  and  dancoSn  Writing  to  Misa  JJonollan, 
ihm  precocious  young  lady  declares  : 

*l   endeavour   to  dnnk    deep    of   pluloai  Vwa 

KhcQ  1  cannot  be  EOGi-i-y,  ensy  wJien  i  < 
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^t(L  >vhat  caniicit  ba  laended.  and  patient  where  tlieroia  nfy 
t^res^.    The  mighty  can  do  do  more,  and  the  wie«  acildoin  do 

ft^  min?Ii.' 

In  tho  summer  of  1739  sh©  was  bani&hod  from  home 
for  fear  she  should  take  the  smallpoXt  nhich  had  already 
attacked  hei'  sister;  jLnd  the  company  ahe  was  then  thrown 
amongst  was  very  littlo  to  her  tflstc.  *  If  things  were  as 
in  JE^op'a  days,'  £he  ^ritos,  '  when  beaete  could  talk,  the 
country  might  ho  a  place  of  conversation ';  bubolbhuiigh 
she  had  never  yet  heard  a  calf  talk  like  a  squire's  oldest 
son,  ehe  hae  eecn  many  a  speeimen  of  the  latter  who 
talked  aud  looked  like  a  calf.  She  was  tharefore,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  thrown  back  on  former  ages  for 
her  ttSBociaten;  Cicero's  and  Plutarch's  heroes  being  tile 
only  avaitabls  company-  In  this  condltiOTi  of  things  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  Bath  was  regarded  with  enthusiasm. 
But.  at  any  rate  on  first  acquaintance,  the  gaiety  of  thi« 
celebrated  watering-place  did  not  come  up  to  her  ezpec- 
tatiouB.  Her  friend  tlie  Duclioss  of  Portland  was  soon 
apprised  of  her  experiencea- 

'  The  day  after  I  arrived  I  went  to  the  Ladies'  Coffee  Hoaw 
where  I  hear<l  of  nothing  but  rlieumatism  in  tha  shoitldsr, 
Bciatica  in  tho  hip,  and  gout  in  the  toe-  1  began  to  fancy 
myself  in  tha  Uoepital  or  Infirmary.  .  ,  ,  "  How  d'ye  do?"  li 
all  oue  hears  in  the  moruiug,  and  "What  ia  tnunps?"  in  the 
afternoon,  ...  As  for  the  men,  except  Lord  Noel  Somerset^ 
they  are  a  J  together  abominable.' 

A  few  d^iys  later  there  is  more  In  the  same  strain  : — 

*  1  should  be  glad  to  send  you  some  uo^^'S,  taut  all  the  newa 
of  the  jjlftco  would  be  like  the  bills  of  mortality.  We  hear 
of  notJiiiiK  hut,  '*  Mp  Such-a-oue  ia  not  abroad  to-day/'  "Oh, 
no,"  sayn  ftiiother,  *'poor  gentlemiLnt  ho  died  this  morning," 
Then  another  crios,  "  JMy  party  wae  made  for  quadrille  to- 
nifi^ht,  but  one  of  the  geutlGraeii  has  had  a  s**pond  stroke  of 
palsy,  and  camiot  eouie.  .  .  ."  Indeed  tho  only  thing  ouc  can 
do  to'day  we  did  not  do  the  day  before  is  to  die.  Not  that  I 
would  be  hurried  by  a  love  of  variety  aud  novelty  to  do  so 
irreparable  a  thing  aa  dying/ 

Her  visits  to  Bath  and  to  Tunbrid^e  "Wells,  however, 
seeni  ttj  have  heeu  a  welcome  change  from  the  monotony 
of  country-house  life  ;  and  she  possessed  tho  enviable 
Sihcuity  of  being  always  able  tQ  carry  h^r  own  gaiot>'  and 
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lugli  sptrite  whithersoever  she  went,  Thore  were  viBits 
to  I-oiKlon  also,  when  VaiixhaU  nnd  TIanelngh  were  in  all 
their  glory;  and  in  1740  we  find  her  at  the  Court  of 
6l  Jfiines'A,  striking  up  what  proved  to  be  a  life-long 
Mendnhip  with  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyttelton. 

About  this  time  Miss  Iiobinaon'3  friends  seem  to  havB 
«howTi  BOTOO  anxiety  to  get  her  settled  in  lifo>  Her  friend 
the  Du(*hesiH  nf  Portland  had  given  her  the  pet  nickname 
t>i  'Fidget';  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  handa  that 
■  Fidget '  was  not  only  a  *  most  entertaining  creature,'  but 
abo  a  beauty,  ivho  ought  to  make  a  good  mateh.  She 
VM  much  admired  for  the  peculiar  ammation  and  expres- 
Bon  of  her  blue  oycs ;  and  hor  brilliant  complexion  con- 
trasted ^cell  with  dark,  liigbly-arched  eyebruwrn,  and 
d&rk  brown  hair.  The  miniature  of  her,  in  Anne  Boleyn 
eostotne^  painted  by  Zinck  when  she  was  twenty-four,  of 
vfaifih  aa  engraving  by  Cooper  is  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  her  letters,  certainly  shows  an  extremely  pleasing 
countenanee.  But  the  youug  lady  woe  by  no  meana  easy 
lo  pWse  in  the  matter  of  suitors.  War  was  in  the  air 
Am  SB  it  is  now ;  hut  soldiers  she  scoffed  at  as  fops  who 
W'oold  die  of  a  panic  and  save  their  enemy's  powder. 
Cvantry  squires  were  still  less  to  ber  taste.  '  To  love 
cahes  one  should  be  a  calf,'  she  contended,  and  declared 
hereolf  perfectly  assured  that  the  young  squires,  hke 
«It€*,  really  loved  a  dairymaid  much  better  than  the 
&M  of  her.  As  for  modem  marriages  in  general,  she 
tt^in  language  ^which  sounds  somewhat  startlinj^  from 
Ae  mouth  of  a  young  damsel  of  twenty,  *  they  are  great 
bhingers  of  the  baptismal  vow  ;  for  it  is  commonly  thw 
pompa  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world  on  the  one  side, 
ttd  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  on  the  other.*  A  year  or 
■J  pirpi\noTisly,  she  had  drawn  a  skett-li  of  her  ideal  lover 
turthe  Diichese  of  Portlandt  adding  mgniiicantly, 

IjwreT  saw  one  man  that  1  lovedJ  The  Dean  of  Oauter- 
hif  wftfl  gravely  Lnfonaod^*  I  h&ve  lately  Htudied  my  own 
&tfUes>nd  liave  found  that  I  should  make  a  very  silly  wife, 
■fid  Vi  extremely  fooUsh  mother,  and  so  have  as  far  resolved 

Icondstent  with  deference  to  rezison  aud  advice,  never  lo 
bloMiy  man,  or  to  apoU  auy  childrou/ 
'XI  her  Hister,  who  supposed  she  had  bestowed  all  her 
rh(!  hero«i  of  antiquity,  she  wrote :  *  A  living  man 
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w  better  than  a  dead  hero ' ;  and  '  I  believe  I  shall  do  mj 
emmd  before  many  people  think/  That  errand 
oroomph^hed,  very  rouch  to  her  own,  and  appj 
everybody  else's  satisfactioD,  m  August  1742,  when  alw| 
wafi  marriod  to  Edward  Montagu,  Esquiro,  M,P, 
Huntingdon,  who  was  much  older  than  herself. 
acceptable  Ui  the  young  ladyH  taste,  a^  being  a  man  <i 
GLilturo  and  considerable  intellectual  attainmente,  and 
her  pradent-e,  as  being  a  very  wealthy  coal-owner.  Tot 
ladies  of  to-day  will  learn  with  some  nurprise  that  in 
oighteonth  century  it  would  have  been  thought  lii^ 
improper  for  a  newly-married  couple  to  go  off  on 
houeymoou  without  a  L^huperoo,  and  tliat  when  Mr 
Mrs  Edward  Montagu  set  out  Eor  one  of  the  bridegroom^ 
ostates  in  the  Worth,  the  bride's  sister  woa  their  travi 
coTupamou. 

The  day  after  the  weddiug  she  wrote  to  her  ]Duche»>* 

'  I  Iiave  a  great  hope  of  happiness ;  the  world,  as  you  a] 
speaks  well  of  Mr  Montagu,  and  I  have  many  obligations  to  him' 
which  must  gaui  my  particular  esteem ;  but  such  a  ehaageif 
life  muft  furuish  one  with  &  thousand  anxious  thoughta.^ 

There  was  no  need  for  anxiety,  as  it  happened. 
thiHy-three  yearw  of  married  lift)  appear  to  have 
hii^hly  oatisfactory  to  both  parttCB,  though  eadiy  cloi 
by  the  death,  in  infancy,  of  thoir  only  child    in   171 
Mr  Montagu  w^is  much  occupied  w^ith  his  coal-niinea^ 
care  of   hie   various  estates,   and   occasionally  with 
parliamentary  duties.     His  relaacationa  seem  to  have 
mainly  of  a  iMathematitvil  cliu,racter  j  but  he  very 
left  his  young  wife  to  do  as  she  pleased,  with  the 
thatt  although  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  pa] 
friendly  visita  to  most  of  the  great  houses  of  the  counU7i 
sht?  also  threw  herself  with  enthuauLsm  into  her  hu.Hl 
business  affairs,     Thciir  correspondence  shows  that 
always  remained  on  friendly  and  affectionate  terms. 
Mr  MontagiVs  Yorkshire   neighbours,  however, 
not  to  her  liking.     She  tells  her  Duchess  that  they 
ignorant,  absurd,  uncouth,  and  for  the  most  part 
and  Ticious,  hypocrites   and  profligates.     She   has 
fortunate  in   cob  having  a  single  person  overcome 
drink  in  her  house;  but  most  of  the  poor  ladies  in 
i2£>j^iiboiirhood,  she  deelairc^i  ho^VQ  U^  more  hogid  m  tbi 
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nwing-roora  than  ever  they  Imd  in  tbeir  pig-sty!  At 
dloford,  in  Borkshiro,  another  of  her  husband's  houGes, 
foond  much  more  congenial  society.  But,  ivherever 
be  luigbt  be*  the  ealie^it  characteristics  of  her  sur- 
Dunditi^,  pleasant  or  unploaBOnt,  aro  vividly  sketohod 
fff  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  other  of  her  correspondents. 
While  Htfiying  at  Tunhridge  Wells  she  met  Dr  Young, 
lOthor  of  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  and  wrote  a  comioal 
icconnt  of  her  first  interview  with  bim.  He  improved 
m  acquuintADce,  and  tilie  really  ^eenis  tu  bavti  had  much 
admiration  for  hia  conversational  power  and  sterling 
;  but  she  woa  perpetually  poking  fun  at  him. 
diniDg  with  her  one  day»  ho  proposeil  to  esc^nrt  her 
nnothcr  lady  to  view  aonie  fine  old  ruina  a  few  milos 
from  the  town.  The  manner  of  their  journey  ia 
described : — 

*  First  rode  the  Doctor  oil  a  tall  steed,  decently  caxJ^risoued 
dark   gjV'y  ;   next  ambled  Mva  Holt  oa  a  hfu'kuey  horso, 
the  famed  Roziuaate,  but  in  sha^ie  luoi'e  reaeuibliiig 
s  asa  1  then  foJlowed  your  himiblo  servant  on  a  milk- 
palfrey.  Tvhose  revereuce  for  littmankind  induced  hhn 
governed  hy  a  creature  not  lialf  aa  strong,  iiud  I  fear 
Ihrice  as  wise  a*  himeelfi     By  tliia  enthuaiasm  of  his, 
mth^  than  my  own  akill,  I  rode  on  in  aafety,  and  at  leteure 
to  observe    the    company,   especially   the   two   figures    that 
bfooeht  up  the  rear.      The  first   was  my  servant,  valiantly 
Ksnd   with    two    uiit'Iiarged    pI?^tol?^  •  ,  .  the   la^t   was   the 
Jhttox'fi  man,  wboee  uncombecL  hair  ao  resembled  the  mane 
tf  the  bor^e  he  rode  one  could  not  belp  hnHgluing  they  were 
tf  kiiit  and  wishing,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  that  they 
Wd  had  oue  comb  bet'^viAb  them;  on  his  head  wa^  a  velvet 
K'b  K^ombling  a  black  saucepan,  and  at  his  side  huag 
..  ,  ttasket.  -  .  .     To  tell  you  how  the  Jogs  baibed  at  us, 

children  j^uallcd,  and  the  men  and  women  stared,  would 
□p  too  much  time.' 

the    ruins  wero   like   we  know  not.  for,  happily, 

k|4iioe  of  an  archaeological  or  historical  disquisition,  ahc 

fhiQH    ua   Bomething   iniinitely   more  bright  and  enter* 

'"Tiing,   imniely,   a  life-like   pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the 

:of  the  place- 

I  good  parpen  offered  to  show  us  the  ineide  of  his 
made  M>me  apology  for  h\s  undrei^d,  wliich  wa^  a 

lablUe.    He  had  ou  a  grey  striped  calamanco 
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nigUt-gown  ;  a  wig  th&t  once  wae  white,  but,  by  the  influenoB 
«f  nn  imoei'tBin  rlimatu  turned  to  a  pale  orange :  a,  biiDwu 
Dneompussod  by  a  hlftck  !nit'i>and;  a  band  BomttwhJLt  Uit 
that  decently  retired  luider  the  bhuduw  of  hLs  chin ;  a  piiir^ 
grey  etockings,  well  mended  with  blno  worsted,  etrong  eya] 
toma  of  tliB  L-onjiigftl  tape  and  aiTet^tion  nf  his  wife,  who 
mended  his  hoae  ""ith  tlie  very  worsted  site  had  bouKht 
her  o>Mi,' 

From  about  1750  onwards  Mrs  Montagu  endeavoured 
to  make   her   hiisbauds   town-houso   in  Hill  Street 
centre  of  attraction,  not  only  for  people  of  fashion, 
for  all  who   were   in   any  way  distinguiehod   for  thfl 
mtellec.tiiH.1  [mwen^.     Id  fHct  the  ptMiple  of  fanbion  w( 
at  a  discount  unless  they  had  other  i^lalms  to  her  nol 
Anions  the  ladies  who  wore  oftenest  to  be  found  Un 
■were  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Mrs  GrevUle  (wife 
Fulke   Greville),    Mrs    Boscawen,  and   Johnson's 
Mrs    ThralCi       But  there    ia  frequent  mention    also 
Mrs  Carter,  the  learned  translator  of  Epietetua;  of 
Chapone,   a  liidy  whose    'superior  mratal   attainmenl 
were,    says  Wraxall,  unfortunately  hidden    beneath 
moat  repulsive  exterior*;  of  the  eEtiniabloT  if  somewl 
unihily  moralising,  Hanuah  More;  and  of  the  modest 
retirijjg,  but   ever  delightful  Fanny  Bumey,     Anioi 
the  men,  first  and  fororaoet,  of  course,  stands  the  fij 
of  the  grejit  Ghani  of  literature,  Dr  Johnson.     But  in 
timt&  were  Sir  Joshua  Reyuold.s,  Ilurke^  Ganick,  Hqj 
Walpole,  Pulteney  (afterft-arda  Earl  of  Bath).  Geoi 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Robertson,  Blair,  Gregory,  and  in 
all  the   atrholars   and   literary   men    of   the   day.      Rii 
litorarj'  aspirants  were  not  neglected^  and  authors 
Beattie,  who  came  to  London  with  his  '  Minstrel"  in  1' 
were  weliiomed  with  no  leaa  cordiality  tban  were  dietii 
Kuishcd  foreigners  auch  as  the  Abb^  Raynal.  Mrs  MonI 
began  with  breakfast  parties — a  form  of  literary  reunit 
which  survived  dowTi  to  the  days  of  Samuel  Rogers 
Crabb  HobinHon.     We  are  indebted  to  Madame  Boc&gci, 
French  lady  who  visited  London  in  1750,  for  n  deacnpl 
of  one  of  theti«  breakfasts  : — 


*  We  breakfasted  to-dny  at  Lady  (*i'c)  Montagu's,  in  a  di 
lined  with  painted  paijer  c^f  Pekin,  and  fnruirtlied  with  tli< 
eholeest  movablea  of  CliJnEt.     A  long  table,  covered  with 
^est  hiimt,  presented  to  th**  ^iew  a.  tUowsandO)  glitt^rini 
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ips,  which  contained  i-offee.  cJiocoIato,  biscuite,  crcftm,  butter, 
Mhdt^.  and  exriuir^ilrfj  lea.  Voii  iiiu&t  iJiiflersifi-ml  Ihut  there  is 
>  gockl  tGa  to  bo  had  anywhere  but  in  l^ndoii.  The  misU'esB 
the  house,  wlio  deaervoa  to  Ijb  aervod  at  the  table  of  the 
ada,  poured  it  oat  hereelf ,' 

ladame  Boi*flge  iidds  the  interesting  detail  that  the  dresg 
f  the  English  ladies  at  these  breakfast-parties  included 
I  whit«  apron  and  a  pretty  straw  hat.  Tho  manners  of 
m  English  ladies,  however,  seem  to  have  been  by  no 
leauB  as  pretty  ha  their  dres^.  Mrs  Montagu's  siater, 
nriting  to  her  brother  in  Some  about  this  time,  complains 
t  the  rate  at  which  nobility  are  being  made  in  Eng- 
md,  and  adds :  '  Lady  Tuwoshend  a&ya  sho  dare  not  s^pib 
ftt  of  her  window  for  fear  of  spitting  on  a  lord  1* 

In  1  T<iO  appoored  Mra  Montagu's  '  Ej^say  on  tho  (ienliiB 
id  Writmgs  of  Sbakespear/  a  reply  to  Voltaire's  jealous 
rictures  on  our  great  dramatist  Tho  little  book  at  first 
speared  anonymously,  but  she  soon  became  known  as 
I  author,  and  subsequent  editions,  of  which  there  were 
fveral.were  issued  undwr  her  name.  Burke.  Reynolds, 
■yttelton,  Cowper,  and  others,  expressed  much  iulmira- 
on  for  the  es^ay;  but  Johnaon  would  not  admit  that 
lere  waa  any  real  criticism  in  it.  When  Reynolds 
iserred  that  he  thought  it  did  her  honour,  Johnson 
^lidd,  *Tes,  sir,  it  does  her  honour,  but  it  would  do 
>body  eL*e  honour."  And  Tphen  Garrick  urged  that  she 
ul  at  least  sbo'wn  ho'w  much  Voltaire  had  mistaken 
hakotipciare,  he  sarcastically  adked,  'What  merit  ib  thoro 
I  that  ?  ■  adding,  *  You  may  aa  well  praise  a  sL'hool master 
>r  whipping  a  boy  who  haa  conatruedj  ill/  Johnson 
raa  always  ready  enough  to  commend  Mrs  Montagus 
anversation;  but  when  ahe  ventured  into  the  realm  of 
enous  authorshJp,  lie  was  equally  ready  w^ith  his  critical 
iludgeon.  The  essay  on  Shakespeare,  however,  ie  not  a 
«ry  illuminating  performance;  and  when  Dr  Doran 
meiifi  that  it  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  the  present 
tml«r»  for  one,  is  unable  to  agree  with  him.  There 
Ippear  to  have  been  others  besides  Johnson  who  could 
tot  read  it  through  ^ven  in  17(19.  The  Dowager  Countess 
Sotrer  wrot«  from  Dill  Hill  iu  Berkshire  to  Mrs  Delany  iu 
aguat  of  that  year : — 

•in  chants  my  subject  to  y*  witty  and  guy :  ffortune  has 
teio'd  }"  ffor^%  "K^  y  ffvjtias's  of  y  ag*^.     Ali-s  Motiijagu,  ^Vt* 
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Hn  Koatagv  had  fint  entervd  &e  xsiiks  of  Aotho 
■OMoe  mttc  ream  pf  e%  lo ualy,  whi  Aa  cooorrbqtgd  (an 
DMMttfyp  <if  crmrwet)  tliree  gopT-gg^ationa  to  her  friend 
I^^tb&onW'IHAloffiMoftbeDead.'  TbttcrthrM 
a^  stOl  he  read  witli  a  great  deal  mem  pieooire 
bcr   ena^    on    Shakespeare.      Xcx  xxrn    in    parti 
between  3f emuy  and  a  modem  fine  la^*  is  at  leatft 
good  om  anyi}nisg  else  in  LTtCelton's  book.    Xenmry 
optMi  Mn  3fodiBfa  to  rondnct  her  actvjgb  tke  Sty^  and 
flatiy  told  that  she  cannot  poeeibly  eonw.  oo  ocroont 
ber  eng'agetnerite.    When  he  answers  that  conjugal  at 
ments  and  ni&temai  dntice,  however  meri toriona 
may  be.  CAunot  be  accepted  aa  an  exraee^  she  &ha 
telU  him  that  ahe  did  Dr>t  mean  anything  of  that 
hat  if  he  will  look  on  her  rbimnejpiece  he  will  :^ee 
she  10  engaged  to  the  play  on  Mondays,  balls  on  Tuetnla; 
the  opera  on  Satordays,  and  to  card  assemblies  all 
other  day»  of  the  week-     She  admits   in  answer   to 
qoefttionjt,   that    late    hour**  and    fatigne  give    her 
vapouni,  and  that  she  gets  little  pleasure  out  of  seeing 
same  thing  ov^r  and  over  again ;  bat  her  friends 
alwBjm  told  her  diver^tan-^  trere  neeevsAry;  and  besid««,1 
she  mB  ambitioofi  to  be  thonght  du  bort-ton^     *  Bon-ion  ! 
cxcJaimA  Mercury,  *  What  ifl  that,  madam.     Pray  de 
it/    And  Mn»  Modiah  replies  : — 

*  Oh,  ur,  excmie  me ;  it  U  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Um  never  to  define,  or  be  de^cd-    It  is  the  child  aod 
parent  of  jargon.     It  i« — I  can  never  tell  you  what  it  is: 
1  will  try  to  tell  you  wbat  it  ia  not.    In  conversation  it  ii 
not  wit;  in  mannerH  it  is  not  poUteneas ;  in  behaviour  it 
□ot  address:   but  it  ia  a  little  like  them  all^    It  can 
belong  to  people  of  a  certain  lank,  who  live  in  b   eertui 
manner,  with  certain  persons,  who  have  not  certain  virtue 
find  who  have  wrtnin  vice**,  and  who  inhftbii  a  certain  part 
tbe  to\tii.    Like  a  place  hy  courtesy,  it  pete  ao  higher  rai 
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person  can  oIau^  but  whioh  those  who  Itave  a  legfil 

r««<lency  d»re  not  cUspute.  for  fear  of  being  thought 

Ifider^tand  the  nilee  of  poUtouess,     Non',  sir.  1  bavc 

&s  much  ns  1  know  of  it,  Uiough  I  Jui¥e  adiuirod  oud 

it  ^  cay  Ufo/ 

regretfi    to  hear  that  eh©  has   neglected    her 
'fl  huppinefis  &nd  her  cbTldren's  edut^tion  for  this 

which  is  called  boTi'tort.  But.  she  hastens  to 
him  that  ehe  has  sp^ircd  no  cxpendo  on  her 
»n9'  educAtioD ;  they  have  had  a  danciug-iiuvstcr, 
ng-master,  and  a  French  governess  to  teach  them 
or  and  the  French  laas^&ge.  Mercury,  unfortu- 
dooia  not  give  U3  his  views  on  thti  education  of 

t  contents  himself  with  telling  Mis  Modi^  that 
em  IB  i;a]c;ulated   to  make  her  daughters  'wives 

conjugal  affection,  and  mothers  without  maternal 
le  is  ftoTTj  for  the  life  Mfh  Modish  has  lod,  and 
r  what  she  is  Hkely  to  lead  in  the  future  :  hinting 
h&oed  not  look  for  a  Vauxhall  and  a  Ranelai^h  in 
nan  Fieldn,  au*  MinoH  hjLs  little  Hympiithy  mth  the 

and    will    probably  push   the   like   of  her  into 

I  The  Mrs  Modish  dialo^e  was  a  great  favourite 

town  ;  and  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  be  both 
use  and  fine  entire. 

112  she  Fpcnb  a  few  days  with  Burke  afc  Beacons- 
ding  the  great  man  in  his  home  to  be  an  indufitrious 

a  polite  husband,  a  kind  mai^ter,  a  charitable 
»ur,  and  a  most  excellent  companion,  ^  I  have 
found/  she  remarke,  '  that  nothing  is  eo  gentle 
thief  out  of  war,  nor  so  t^arene  and  simple  as  the 
an  out  of  place/     We  ore  in  the  habit  of  thinking 

was  our  penny-post  and  halfpenny-press  which 
»d  the  art  of  letter-writing;  but  in  1773  we  find 
^plaining  that  the  art  is  already  ul  it**  decline.  In 
ly  days,  fihe  says,  nhe  was  a  punctual  (and,  &he 
lave  addedj  prolific)  correspondent ;  but  lately  fihe 
le  to  feel  that  letter-writing  in  wiiaUnX  labour. 

m  newspapers  only  told  weddings,  bii-ths,  and  burials. 

from  I/mdc>n  bure  soiu<»  value;  but  now  that  the 
npere  not  only  tell  irhen  men  are  bom  and  dye,  but 
\\y  they  contrive  to  insert  between  those  periods*  the 

correspondent  has  nothing'   left.     Lion  und  dulner^s 
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OBed  to  be  valued  io  luanuccript,  but  printing  has  Afifiiaaud 
a  right  over  Llie  lies  o£  llie  du>  aad  tlio  SLumsemetiCfi  of  Uib 

Having  no  cliildron  of  her  own,  Mrs  Montagu  di^playod 
much  interefit  in  the  welfare  of  hor  nophewa  and  nieecfl, 
endeavonrin^;  to  have  them  brought  up  according  tolia 
own  notions  of  a  tiitinisf  education.  They  nlwaj's  stayed 
at  one  of  Mr  Montagu's  bouses  during  their  vacatiom, 
and  there  ai-e  frequent  kindly  references  to  thom  through- 
out the  lottcr^p  She  was  al3o  a  very  capable  -womau  o! 
business.  Sho  doclaroe  that  at  one  time  she  nearly  pal 
her  eyeM  out  wHh  accouTiti,  as  that  diligent  person,  her 
Hteward,  expected  her  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
devote  many  hours  a  day  to  them.  Her  letters  con 
many  references  to  farming,  as  well  as  other  co 
matters,  which  show  tliat  she  was  a  most  mdustn 
belpmate  to  her  husband.  In  December  1766  sho 
from  Denton  Castle,  in  Korthumberland  : — 

'Business  has  taken  up  much  of  my  time,  and  as  we 

fa,rniH  t^i  let  tL2^uiii>Ht  iiovt  M&y-LLay,  And  I  was  wlllitig^  to 
the  now  colliery  hcgiu  to  trade  to  London  Iwforo  I  left 
Gcxmtry,  I  had  the  pnidt^n^^e  to  get  the  better  of  uiy  teste 
society.    I  hiul  this  dny  the  pleAdure  of  a.  letter  from  Bfl 
gate  (a  polite  pert  of  tlie  vrorld  for  a  lady  to  correspond 
that  the  first  ships  which  wore  then  arrived  were  very  lunch, 
approved.     At  Lyuiio  they  have  also  succeedeti,  and  these  i 
the  two  great  conl  uinrketa.     So  now,  as  soon  tKs  I  cau  get 
the  en<l€  auci  bottoms  of  our  business  wound  up,  I  shaU  set 
for  Hill  Sti^t," 

In    1775  Mr  Montagu  died,  leaving  the  wholo  of 
fortuue,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  legatty  of 
to  his  widow.     Roraco  Walpole  wrote  to  Mason,  in 
usual  flippant  style,  '  the   husband  of  Mrs   Montagu 
Shakespeareshire  is  dead,  and  haa  left  her  an  estate 
7000^,  a  year  in  her  own  power.     Will  you  come  and 
a  eandidato  for  her  hand?    I  conclude  it  will  be  given 
a  champion  at  some  Olympic  games,  and  were  I  sli 
would  sooner  marry  you  than  Pindar.'     Mrs  Monta) 
however,  required  nobody  to  manage  her  estate,  or 
in    spending    her    money,      A    month   or    so   after 
husband  E^  death  ^we  find  her  travelling  north  t^}  deal 
person  with  her  new  possessioiiSi     'As  Mr  Montagu 
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I  alw»3's  a  very  good  laudlorj,'  she  tells  her  sirtter-in- 

*  J  thought  it  right  to  show  the  good  people  they 
Id  have  s.  kind  landlady/  She  therefore  went  over 
farms,  made  poraoual  acquaintance  with  the  tenants, 

invited  thorn  all  to  dine  with  her  at  some  nelgh- 
riug  inn.  The  Yorkshire  fanuere  pleased  heri  aa 
g  a  very  different  sort  from  those  to  be  found  in  the 
h  of  England,  the  men  more  aieH  in  their  btielnca^, 

the  ivives  and  daughters  loss  given  to  ape  tlie  iino 
And  if  her  tenants  knew^  their  business,  so, 
trently,  did  she  know  hers.  'It  Is  wickedness  to  !eb 
IS  too  dear/  she  says,  *but  it  is  also  folly  to  lot  them 
aheap/  So  she  seenis  to  have  got  as  mueh  as  she  could 
therij«  assuring  herself  that  her  Yorkshire  tenants, 
e  always  wiUing:  to  give  as  good  a  rent  aa  their  place 
rved,  weie  much  too  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
srtfiking  to  give  any  mnie.  She  did  not  eveo  shrink 
1  visiting  her  colliery  ;  although  the  folk  in  that  neigh- 
rhood  were  much  *  too  rustick'  for  lier  liking,  and 
ce  a  dialet-.t  Uiat  waj^  'drt^adful  to  the  nerves/    It  took 

Bonte  time  to  get  reconciled  to  seeing  her  fellow- 
Uar«8  descend  into  the  dark  regions  of  the  earth,  and 
Aayg  she  wbb  much  (comforted  when  she  heard  them 
;ing  in  the  pite.  It  was  one  of  her  maxims  that 
body  livee  out  of  the  world  who  la  fit  to  live  in  it " ;  and 
'.7SX  she  began  the  building  of  Montagu  House,  her 
lace  ^  OS  it  came  to  be  called,  in  Portmon  Square,  where 

entertained  with  great  hospitality  and  splendour 
il  old  age  and  gi'owing  iafimiities  rendered  her 
qual  to  the  effort* 

Mrs  Montagu's  acquaintanceship  with  Johnson  lasted, 
and  on,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  175^  she 
Bu  to  pay  an  annual  allowunce  to  his  old  friend  and 
ledoner,  Mrs  Williams,  Some  yeoi-s  later  he  gave  her 
aiee  by  taking  no  notice  of  a  card  of  invitation  which 

•ent  him.  In  1775,  hettriug  that  sho  w^ls  det^iineil  in 
idon  by  illness,  he  addressed  her  in  extieuiely  cotu- 
nentary  terms  : — 

'To  have  you  rletnined  RUiorig  iis  hy  sickncRs  la  to  enjoy 
f  preeeacB  at  too  dear  a  rate.  I  suffer  myself  to  be  flat- 
id  with  hope  that  only  half  the  Intolligeuce  is  true,  and 
i  j^u  are  DOW  as  well  as  to  ho  able  to  leave  n^,  and  so  kuid 
ut  to  be  wUlin^/ 
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A  few  days  later,  on  hearing  that  ehd  has  oxprt^ssed 
wish  to  see  him^  he  says  that  if  she  will  be  pleased 
accept  of  him  after  a  certaio  tipeciOed  date,  *till  I 
favoured  with  your  aaewor,  or  despair  of  so  taach  con- 
deeoeneioTi,  I  shall  suffer  no  engBgement  to  fasten  rteel 
upon  me,*  Tn  1778  he  felt  that  he  whs  not  altogether  ii 
her  good  gracoe — perhaps  because  ho  was  condcious  of 
having  been  extremely  rude  to  her.  Fauny  Bumey  note< 
in  her  diary  for  that  year  that  at  Streatham  orm  dnj  ht 
wa9  complaining  that  sho  would  not  talk,  when 
Thral©  siily  struck  in— ^'  To-morrow,  sir,  Mrs  iloni 
dines  here,  and  then  you  will  have  talk  enough/ 
Johnson,  says  Mia&  Burney,  began  to  see-aaWi  with 
Gountcn^mco  expressive  of  inward  fun,  and,  after  enjoyn 
his  thoughts  for  some  time  in  silence,  suddenly  tamed  M] 
her  and  cried: 

'Down  with  lier,  Burney! — down  with  herl- 
not !— attack   hei\    fight    her,  and   down   with   her   at 
You  are  a  rieiug  wit,  and  she  la  at  the  top ;  and  when  I 
beghming  the  world,  the  joy  of  my  life  was  to  fire  at  all 
established  wit^l  and  theu  everybody  Joved  to  halloo  me 
But  there  is  uo  game  now :  but  then,  when  I  was  new, 
vauquish  the  great  ones  was  all  the  dehght  of  my  poor  lit 
dear  soul  t    So,  ut  her,  Burney — at  her  and  down  with  horV 

After  this  outburst  Mrs  Thralc  took  occasion  to 
the  great  Cham  that  he   had  put  Mrs  Montagu  oat 
countenance  the  Iaf*t  time  she  came,  and  got  him  to  pi 
miao  that  on  the  morrow  he  would   not  contmdlt-t  1» 
Moroovop,  on  Mrs  Thrale  asserting  that  Mrs  Montagu  w£ 
'  the  first  woman  for  literary  knowledge  in  England,  and 
if  in  England,  I  hope  I  may  say  in  the  world/  tho  h\ 
Doctor  conceded,  •  I  believe  you  may,  madam.   She 
more  knowledge  in  her  conversation  than  any  womani 
know,  or,  Indeed,  almost  any  man.'     The  publication 
hiB  *  Life  of  Lyttelton  *  in  1781,  however,  gave  such  off* 
to    Mi-s   Montagu   that  there  was  a  declaration  of 
between  them.     He  one  day  remarked  to  BonwoI!  :  'M" 
Montagu  has  dropt  me.    Now,  air,  there  are  people  wIk 
one   would  veiy  well  like  to  drop,   but  would    not 
dropped    by.'    Fanny  Burney  reports   a   violent   qtiar 
which  Johnson  had,  aomotimo  in  the  courae  of  this  on 
following  year,  &t  the  Thral^B  hou^«,  with  a  Mr  Fepys,  ■ 
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same  subject  of  his  '  JAfe  of  Lyttelton ' ;  and  degcribea 
concerD  ivhich  was  felt  \est  be  should  behave  in  a 
ilar  manner  to  Mrs  Montagu,  whom  he  called  the  bead 
he  set  of  Lytteltonians,  and  'Queen  of  the  Bluea,'  Mr 
yn  being  only  her  prime  niinister.  When  they  met, 
Montaigu  waa  verj  stately,  and  turned  stiffly  away 
a  Johnson,  without  even  oourt«eying  to  hira,  evidently 
I  in  ber  resolve  to  speak  tx>  him  no  more.   But  he  went 

0  ber.  aod  said  roughly,  '  Well^  madam,  what  s  becoraa 
poar  fin©  new  house?    I  hear  no  more  of  it'     And, 
irding  to  Miss  Burn^y,  the  great  dame  was  so  frightened  ■ 
',  fibe  answered  him,  iLod  was  jis  civil  lis  evpr.    Certainly,  I 
tJe  later  on,  when  he  wrote  to  inform  her  of  the  death  I 
IB  and  her  pensioner,  Mrs  Williams,  he  received  a  vei-y  I 

1  ansv^er,  and  peace  was  proclaimed  again.   According  I 
Vraxall,  Johnson  was  the  mainstay  of  alt  the  '  blue- 
Jdng'  parties.     'I   have  seen  the  Duobees  of  Dovon- 
<e,*be  declares,  'then  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  hang- 
on  the  sentences  that  fell  from  Johnson's  Ups,  and 

tending  for  the  nearest  plaeo  to  his  chair/     And  after 
death  in  1784,  it  ivas  the  impossibility  of  fhiding  any  ■ 
» to  eopply  his  place  which  caused  such  assemblies  to  ' 
out  by  degrees. 

When  Fanny  Bumey  first  saw  Mrs  Montngu.  the  latter  M 
I  verging  on  sixty  years  of  H.gf: ;  and  tho  young  author  ■ 
'Evelina'  describes  her  as  middle-siBed,  very  thin,  m- 
a  looking,  with  a  sensible  and  penetrating  countenance, 
I  the  air  and  manner  of  a  woman  of  ^re>it  parte,  who 
»  accustomed  to  being  distinguished.  At  a  conver- 
lone  at  the  Thrales'  some  little  time  after,  the  same 
iter  neatly  says,  ^MrsMontaguwashrillianh  in  diamonds, 
idin  judgment,  critical  in  tallc/  Hir  William  Wrasall, 
to  first  met  Mrs  Montagu  in  1776,  says  that  she  was  in 
l>dpre«ervation,anddidnot  look  her  age,  She  poftsessedl 
sat  natural  chcerfubiess  and  a  flow  of  animal  spirits ; 
I  the  conversation,  and  talked  well  on  almost  every 
yect;  but  appeared  to  him  satirical  and  severe,  rather 
in  amiable  and  inviting,  with  a  manner  somewhat  too 
itentiouft  and  dictatorial.  He  calls  her  the  Madame  da 
fFand  of  the  English  capital,  whose  houe<<'  /vinatJtuted 
» central  point  uf  union  for  all  who  air*  iwn, 

vrho  ospired  to  be  known,  for  '  >- 

Btttf   to   hia   vi^w,  b^  h* 
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estubUfilieil  on   mare  solid  foiintlHtions  tkan  tbosH  of 
tellect ;  ajid  he  thinks  she  owed  her  di^inction  not  mc 
to  the  lustre  of  her  taleate  than  to  the  sumptuousness 
her  dinner- Uihlfl,    Tliei^e  wiLs  nothiog  woni/inly  Hbout  bi 
he  says ;  and  then,  ahuost  in  thn  same  hreath,  drawa  att( 
tion  to  a  chai'dctoristlcally  feminine  wcaknefis, 

^  DestttubB  of  taste  iu  dispofdng  the  omiunentd  of  her  di 
eho   Doverthelesa   ^tudierl   or  ftffected   those  aids   moro 
woutd  aeBHi  to  have  beoouie  a  uoinaa  proftis^iug  jl  phil( 
nJnd.  >  .  -    Even  when  approaching  to  fourscoi'c,  this  fei 
weaknc^ia  still  accomimnied  her ;  nor  couJd  sbe  relinquish 
diamond  necklace  and  bowa  ,  .  .  the  perpetual  ornaiuoat 
her  emafiatecl  ^lerson.     1  used   lo  think  that  these  glttt* 
appendiiges  of  opuleuco  aometimoa  helped  to  dazzle  the 
putanta  -u'hom  her  arguments  might  not  always  convince/ 

Aa  ago  crept  on,  Jior  parties  and  visits  became 
but  in  1785  we  hear  of  her  making  an  appearaneo  at 
of  the  Queeti'ft  drawing- rooms,  and — happily  without 
serious  result — falling  down  tbo  staira.     Her  health 
not  robust,  and  she  found  much  comfort  in  it  one-lii 
chair  which  was  made  under  the  supervision  and 
ing  to  the  design  of  Sir  Ktchard  Jebb,  her  physician, 
this  date  she  announces  with  much  aomplaccney  that 
favourite  nephew  (who  was  also  her  heir)  is  to  be  xmu 
to  a  young  lady  who  is  '  so  formed  and  qualLded  oA 
please  both  tbe  fancy  and  the  judgment,'  being  the 
tunate  possessor  of  45,000/,  and  contingencies,  as  w«U 
of  an  oAiMillent    understanding,  a  p1eiJj<iiig  countej 
and  gentle  and  unafiiectod  manners.     The  young  coi 
were  duly  married  at '  Marybonne '  Church  in  July  1' 
HJid  she  cAiTied  them  off  from  the  church  door  with 
in  a  post-chaiao-aud-four,  to  Sandleforcl,  whence,  aft*] 
short  time,  she  reports  tbe  party  as  '  three  as  happy 
as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe/ 
proverb  about  two  being  company  and  three  none, 
apparently  unknown  in  the  eighteenth  contuiy,  at 
in  Mrs  Montagu's  circle- 

The  old  vivaoity  never  altogether  disappeared 
her  letters,  though  they  grew  fewer  iti  number*     Ch* 
Fox  waa  reported  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health; 
aba  wrlti^  to  her  Matur-In-hiW  to  say  : 

'His  rApld  jounieys  to  Kugland,  on  the  newe  of  the 

iJtne^t  bave  brou;jat  on  h.un a  NicAercA  tocxtW>:cA  \ii  the  how 
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irbich  Tvill,  it  is  imagined,  proro  mortal,  Howovor,  if  it 
iliould,  it  ^t11  vindicflt©  his  character  from  the  gen^rol  r^^port 
blubt  he  has  no  boirels,  as  has  been  most  stronuoualy  asserted 
tqr  his  creditors.' 

Twice  or  tlirice  a  week,  shft  wtys,  she  invites  seven  01' 
right  agreeable  pei-sons  to  dine  -with  her,  but  scarcely 
erer  goes  out  of  the  hoiiso  from  fear  of  the  cold  winds. 
But  the  old  entertaining  apirit  would  oet?asionally  Jlifker 
Op,  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  her  two  great 
UJditiunal  rooms  at  Montagu  Houfio— the  '  room  of  cupid- 
ons,"  whiph  was  painted  with  rosea  and  jasmine  intertwined 
with  cupidfi,  and  the  'feather  room,'  which  was  eniiched 
with  Lanj>iDgs  made  by  herself  from  the  plumage  of  almost 
WBty  idnd  of  bird — Horace  Walpole  reports  her  as  more 
wplcudid  than  ever,  and  us  giving  h,  breakfast  to  rteven 
Hundred  people^  He  adds, '  The  King  and  Queen  had  been 
^rith  her  last  week.  1  should  like  to  have  heard  the  ora- 
bsA  prepared  on  the  oceaaion/  In  1798,  however, 
y  writes  to  his  daughter  that  Mra  Montagu  ia 
dottTi,  very  feeble,  and  wholly  blind,  rocei^Tng  no 
y,  and  spending  her  erenings  in  hearing  her  soi^vant 
She  died  on  August  25,  1800,  at  Montagu  House, 
within  a  few  wcclca  of  completing  her  eightieth 
Fannj'  Blimey  thought  her  a  character  rather  to 
pect  lliaTi  to  love.  HfLAnah  More  Bceins  to  have  been 
0  to  do  both.  Writing  some  years  after  her  friend";^ 
th,  Hunnuh  said : 


1th  Mrs  Montagus  faults  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Her 
qaalities  were  many.  From  my  first  eutrancti  hito  a 
kmdon  life  till  lier  death,  1  ever  fouud  bor  an  aft'octiono-te, 
'^kjus,  and  c^UBtant  friend^  jia  well  as  a  most  iut^tructive  aud 

Km  corupanion/ 
specimen  or  two  may  perhaps  be  givon  of  the  many 
,  notices  of  mure  or  less  welJ-kuown  people  which  are 
pte  found  in  Mrs  Montagu's  letters,  When  Lady  Mary 
Wertley  MeuUgu  returned  from  iho  Koet,  she  appeared 
a  very  mfigidar  perwoti,  who  neither  thinks,  speaks,  actfl, 
^drease?  like  anybody  elflo-'  And  her  house  is  said  to  bo 
be  the  Tower  of  Babeh 

*An  Him garian  servant  takes  yoiu- name  at  the  door;  ha 
ivfA  it  to  an  Italian,  who  delivers  it  to  il  Frenchman,  the 
^Ddunan  to  a  Swiss,  and  the  Swi^b  to  a  Polaudcr  -,  ^  t\\6Ai 
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by  the  time  you    get  to  Ler   laflyghip'e   preserr^   yon   have 
chaaged  your  u^iue  five  timeB,  ^nthout  tlie  expense  of  an  act 

of  parliament/ 

At  the  subscription  maHquerade,  to  which  Mrs  Mgdi 
-went  io  the  dreee  of  the  *  Queen  Mother/  we  are  mfoi 
that  Mis8  Chudleigh  appeared  in  a  dross,  or  rather  luic 
which  was  very  remarkable, 

'She  was  IpbigenTa  for  the  sacrifice t  but  so  naked.  th€ 
priest  might  ea-^iJy  inspect  the  Eiatrftila   of  his  Tictuai, 
juaida  uf  honour  (not  of  maids  the  strictest)  were  so  offei 
they  would  not  speak  to  her.' 

A    note  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  V 
ifi  in  a  eovcrcr  strnin. 

'He  departed  sin^iu^  the  104th  Psalm*  Thia  ahowa  h«  haJ 
some  pii^ty,  but  I  tkilnk  hie  Grace  ean^  out  of  tune ;  90  I  ui 
not  an  admirer  of  his  Biogiug:*  I  like  a  p^tthn-sinirinR  cobbiw* 
in  death  as  well  ae  In  life.  A  poor  man  ^vho  baa  iiiaintAUtcid 
a  wife  and  children  hy  hia  labour,  has  kept  the  Ten  Ctin- 
mandincnt9«  observed  tb€  Sabbath  .  .  .  and  hved  kindly  wiii 
his  ueighbuLiTH,  may  ^Lng  hhi  own  requiem  ^th  a  comfoi 
nnd  i.-he[.n-ful  asBUi-anc*e.  Of  iiirn  to  ^vhom  httle  is  givcD,  111 
shall  lie  n3t|uired'  But  the  debtor  nnd  crediUir  uf  a 
account  is  not  ao  easily  sottlod.  Wealth,  titles,  power, 
a  great  taQueuce  In  sot-iety.  ,  .  .  Has  the  eummonwi 
been  served  equal  to  its  great  demands  on  a  Duke 
Bedford?' 

Her  own  wealth  woa  fLdminisiered  according  to 
notione  of  juatico.  which,  however,  did  not  exclude  a  un 
iminificent   charity.     It  was    indeed  no   mere  subeml 
to  eharity-lietH  who  annually  gave  a  feast  to  the  111 
chimney-s weepers  of  London,  every  Srst  of  May,  on 
lawn  in   front  of  Montagu  House.     When  Boswell 
aernsed  her   of    being   generous  from    vnulty,   Johi 
rebuked  him  by  saying,  '  I  have  seen  no  beings  who 
as  much  good  from  benevolence  as  she  does  from  wl 
ever  motive,"     She  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  debt. 

'  My  honge,'  she  wa-ites,  *  never  appeared  to  me  eo  noble, 
splendid,  so  pleasaut,  so  convenient,  aa  when  I   had  paid 
every  Bhilling  of  debt  it  liad  incurred.    The  worst  of  haunt 
houaej*  aie  those  haunted  by  duns/ 

And  one  of  her  letters  contaius  a  keeu  uaying,  apropos 
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a  echool  and  an  almshouse  founded  by  Dr  RobuiBon. 
*Our  uncle  did  this  good  ivhOo  he  was  alive,'  ia  hor 
comment.  '  It  was  not  that  soul-thrift  tbat  would  save 
itself  with  another's  money.*  She  had  a  good  deal  of  ihtxt 
worldly  wisdom  v^hicb,  03  Bacon  aays,  comes  home  to 
men'a  bueinesB  and  boaom^.  *  Virtue,  wisdom,  houours, 
prosperity,  liappiueMK,  are  all  to  be  found  on  the  turnpike- 
rood,  or  not  to  be  found  at  all/  id  one  of  her  maxims. 
Another  is:  'Be  assured  that  the  wisest  persons  are 
the  least  severe,  and  the  most  virtuous  are  the  most 
charitable. '  The  great  worJd»  ahe  held,  can  give  U3 
nothing  more  thau  vagrant  amuaoment  for  idle  hours; 
one  must  have  one^H  solid  comfoi'ts  at  home.  In  a  letter 
to  on©  of  her  adopted  daughters  she  says  : 

*  Tho  chief  bonour  and  felicity  of  luy  life  has  beea  derived 
from  tiie  eupeiror  merit  of  my  frionda.  Principled,  opinions, 
lubita.  are  acquired  fi'oiu  thoj^e  >vith  whom  we  lire  aud  uoii- 
rorse  most,  ...  Be  cautions,  be  delicate,  be  a  httle  ambitious, 
my  dear  niece,  hi  the  choice  of  your  frienda.' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  she  was  sometimen  a  triQe  too 
ped&ntio  in  her  fteriaus  moraeuts;  but  it  is  her  lighter 
touches  which  are  most  characteristic ;  such  as  :  ^  Solomon 
ftaid  of  laughter,  What  is  it?  and  of  mirth,  What  doeth 
il?  Yanity  and  rt  good  set  of  t^^eth  would  linv«  taught 
him  tho  ends  and  purposes  of  laughing ' ;  or  her  remark, 
J^l^opoB  of  a  piece  of  the  then  fashionable  shell-work 
om&noentatiOD  which  she  and  a  friend  proposed  to  do: 
'  I  think  a  looking-glass  properest  for  our  first  Tvork,  as 
everybody  will  be  sure  to  find  something  thoy  like  in  it  ^  ^ 
or  the  eTcellent  reason  given  for  the  success  of  her 
parties — that  no  idiotd  were  ever  invited.  And  of  her 
correspondence,  whether  gay  or  grave,  we  may  eay  what 
Johnson  said  of  her  conversation — that  it  is  always  full 
ctf  meaning. 
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That  master  of  gcsntoot  comedy,  the  late  Charles  MatbowB, 
crejiteil,  while  in  hia  palmy  dftys,  the  character  of  Sip 
Affable  Hawk  in  *A  Game  of  Speculfttioo/  adapted  by 
George  Henry  Lewes  from  Balzac's  play,  'Le  Faieeur/ 
The  aims  and  methods  of  the  gay,  airy,  clever,  bnt  heart- 
icBs  and  unscrupulous  hero  of  the  forgotten  play  are  those 
of  not  a  few  iii  the  modern  world  of  finance.  Wild  spoeu-' 
latTon,  of  the  kicd  akin  to  reckless  gamblings  hns  vastly 
increased  of  latR  years-  The  stakes  at  cards  are  perhaps 
liot  as  high  ae  those  played  for  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  G.  J_  Fox  kept  a  faro  bank,  and  his  brother  Stephen 
lo^'it  13,(X)0^.  m  .1  Kingle  night.  But  in  other  Insidious 
ways  the  gambling  spirit  has  become  widely  rampau 
ae  is  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  Houee  of  Lo 
Committee  on  Betting,  and  as  ia  known  sven  t-o  siipe 
ficlal  observera.  This  ia  true,  not  only  in  connexion  with 
the  turf,  boat-racing,  billiards,  football,  cricket,  and  other 
spurts,  but  in  what  is  known  in  the  cotton  trade  and 
the  metal  marketa  i\s  purchasing  'futures,'  and  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  *  options  '  and  *  speculating  for  differ- 
ences.' The  mania  h^ts  infected  almost  every  clasA.  Many 
women  have  caught  the  contagion.  The  clerical  profession 
has  not  escaped.  Numerous  bankruptcies  occur  through 
speculation.  Criminal  records  testify  to  the  froquency 
%^'ith  which  clerks  and  other  persons  in  places  of  trust  are 
beguiled  into  malversation  and  fraud  in  the  vain  hopo  of 
retrieving  lonses  incurred  hy  betting  and  speculation. 

The  moral  leprosy  is  spreading ;  and  it  is  needful  to 
utter  once  more  an  emphatic  warning,  and  to  enter  an 
earnest  protest  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  as  yet 
untainted.  Certain  sections  of  the  press  have  helped  to 
intensify  the  ovil  by  publishing  money  articles  in  the 
modem  style,  with  accompanying  advice  and  hintH  to 
investors,  and  pretended  financial  forecasts.  It  is  not 
much  to  assert  that  in  theee  productions,  with  a  fe 
honourable  exceptions,  the  advertising  influence  is  par, 
mount.  Favourable  notices  of  new  companies  and  of  par- 
ticular stocks  are  inserted  for  a  conai deration,  and  lengthy 
reports  of  meetings  have  to  be  amply  paid  for.     Well- 
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inV  financial  Avriters,  ns  was  proclaimed  in  open  court 
during  the  Hooley  and  Wbitaker  Wright  examinations. 
An  unca&y  doubt  exists  in  the  public  niind  as  to  how  far 
notices  and  oommenta   are  inspired   by  promoters   anJ 
stock-deal ei^s.     Unfortunately  some  joumala  of  the  baser 
sort  pander  to  tbo  desire  to  make  money  by  roeh  and 
ignorant  speculation.      They  pretend  to  give   exclusive 
ami  au1horit*itive  infornuition  and  iinprejudicod  advice, 
accepted   by  many  with   tbo    unquoabioning   docility   of 
^heep,  but  generally  worthless  if  not  actually  deceptive- 
It  is   strunyly   to   be  wuspei^ted    that  the  writers  are  not 
amnfluonced  by  mercenary  motivea.    Philanthropy  would 
not  prompt  the  offer  of  disinterested  counsel  to  unknown 
and  impersonal  readers,     '  Nothing  foi"  nothing/ ia  a  uni- 
versal maxim*     Information  is  not  vouchsafed  about  a 
company  or  a  stock,   no   reports   are   inserted,  and   no 
market  quotations  are  cited  without  payment  in  journals 
of  this  kind.     The  recent  'Article  Club'  case  disclosed  a 
deplorable  tissue  of  fraudulent  praetica  in  these  respects. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefoi-e,  that  many  persons  are 
tempts  into  speculative  ventures  that  can  end  only  in 
lofie  if  not  in  ruin.    Every  City  editor   i^  familiar  with 
the  importunate  requests  which  corae  fi-om  readers  who 
desiro  to  transniut-e  a  very  moderate  stocking  into  the 
pttree  of  Fortunatus,   They  think  that  by  some  oBtounding 
concatenation  of  improbable  nircurastances  a  large  fortune 
may  be  speedily  realised.     They  may  rest  assured  that. 
In  tho  long  run,  the  inevitable  result  of  such  speculation, 
especially  in  mlnes^is  mei^  hopeless  loss^  with  superadded 
anxiety  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.     If  they  are 
able  to  buy  the  shares  outright  and   lock  them  up  for 
tnontb-S,    or   for   a   year    or   tw^o,    regnrdles^i   of    tniLrket 
fluctuations,  a  time  may  arrive  when  they  -will  probably 
r«iap  a  prolitf  always  supposing  that  a  judicious  selection 
hufl  been  made  when  prit-es  were  low.    On  the  other  hand^ 
if  A  nuiQ  of  Limited  means  plunges  into  the  gamble,  buying 
i&  tbo  hope  of  selling  again  quickly  at  a  higher  prico— 
Ihat  is,  going  on  the  '  bull '  tack — or  adopting  tha  opposite 
CDtirvo   known  as  the  'bear,*  and   eelbng   on  the  chance 
of  buying  back  at  a  lower  figure,  ho  may  bo  assured  that 
either  ^vay  spells  ruin  in  the  end.    One  instance  of  success 
may  occur  out  of  a  thousand;  but  the  exception  proves 
the  rule.    What  chance  hoa  the   individual  specu\ato\ 
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against  tho  prof oesionai  dealers,  or  against  the  controUing 
houses  and  companies?  These  knoiv  how  to  circulate 
rumoura,  to  create  »o  artiBcial  demand,  and  to  enhance 
or  depress  priceSi  Then  they  quietly  dispose,  at  a  lai^e 
proBtf  of  as  many  shares  as  tho  duration  of  the  excite- 
ment admttHof ;  ur  bring  prices  down  hy  frightening  snialJ 
holders  into  soiling  oat  at  any  eacrifice,  snapping  up  such 
little  parcels  for  use  in  future  market  operations. 

Home  railways  present  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
being  many  points  below  the    normal   pneea  of   recei 
yeai's,  and  uf  i  einaining  almost  stationary  for  a  lengtbeni 
period  with  httlo  recorded  business.     Tho  price  of 
and  the  increased  coat  of  wages  and  material  were 
the  pretext  for  the   heaTy  fall.     In    1899  MetropciUI 
Distrir^ts  ftuddenly  bounded  from  2S  to  42^  on  rumoi 
dUigoutly  circuUtfid,  that  the  line  was  about  to  be 
quired  by  several  of  the  great  railways  ;  bat  a  relapse 
followed,  and  the  old  price  again  ruled.   Another  artiflciJ 
spurt  was  given  during   1901    to  the  Bame  stock,  on  ai 
allaged  amalgamation  with  the  MetropoUtaD  Railway, 
aguin,  ill  March  and  August  last  year,  on  the  scheme 
electric  traction  under  American  auspices.   In  hke  mannc 
South-Eastem  Deferred,  or '  Dover  A/  another  well-knoi 
gtiiublirig  fitock,  has  ranged  during  the  last  thi'ee  y< 
from  103:1  to  &I|*     Supposed  advantages  from  a  worl 
agreement  with  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line  were  usj 
to  advance  the  price;  but  fractional  dividouds  caused 
swift  a  fall.    Chatham  and  Dover  stocks  displayed  sii 
mutations  during  the  same  period^  the  Ordinary  ran] 
from  254  to  UJ.  the  Arbitration  from  I4&  to  131,  and 
Becond  Preference  from  120^  to  57<     Hidl  and 
and  th4>  Scotch  Deferred  stocks,  furnish  other  instani 
The  larger  linufi  have  not  escaped.     Great  KHStem  sHj 
have  been  so  high  as  117  and  so  low  as  01  within  twi 
ycarrf ;  Great  Northern  have  ranged  from  112  to  9j,  ani 
tho   Deferred    from  47  to  30;  Great  "Western  from  141 
j,u  i;Jl ;  and  North- Western  from  180  to  ISIJ.     Tho  pul 
lishod  returns  of  trafhc  are  often  at  signal  variance  wil 
the  oHtimaterf,    Hence  the  anomitly  is  sometimes  pi^sent* 
of  II  riHO  or  full  in  the  trafhc  producing  no  effect  on  quol 
tienn,  either  because  these  had  been  arbitrarily  chai 
before,  or  because  no  genuine  desire  was  manifested  U 
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bny  or  sell.  Moroover,  it  is  notorloas  that  direcbors  and 
high  officiab  eometimes  use  their  Garlj  knowledge  for 
purposes  of  ^in  on  tlie  Stock  E^fch&nge. 

CoLonial  railways  also»  and  ^ui^h  foreign  ritilway»  as 

are  dealt  ia  here,  arc  subject  to  wide  and  sudden  fluctua- 

liuna,  mainly  caused  by  ruraourfl  of  bad  weather,  damage 

to  crops,  and  traffic  expectations.     Hence  arir^e  epa^niodic 

Tariatton^   in  market  prices  'which,  it  must  always   bo 

remembered,  do  not   by  any  means  reproaent  intrinsic 

rahjee-     Invefltiug  hoidera  of  such  stocks  rarely  trouble 

themsclvea  about    these  mutations,    which  are   effected 

lolely  for  speculative  purposes.     In  the  case  of  the  two 

priocipal    Canadian    Hikes,    the    Graud    Trunk    and    the 

Canadian  Paoitic,  both  of  which  hare  recently  shown  an 

extraordinary  rise,  '  the  market,'  meaning  thereby  a  small 

knot  of  jobl«*rs,  usually  fornis  a  vague  guess,  without  the 

iligbtest  datA  to  go  upon,  as  to  what  the  weekly  trafBcs 

ore  likely  to  be.    On  conjectural  grounds  tboytake  action 

ia  raising  or  loworing  prices ;  but  here  RgHin  the  puhh^ihed 

returns  of  trafbc  often  differ  widely  from  the  estimates, 

Odd  in  the  case  of  some  Unes  they  are  suspected  of  being 

manipulated.     It  is  the  same  with  dividends.     Estimates, 

more   or   leaa   conjectural,   are   made  weeks   before   the 

official  announcement,  and  are  employed  to  govern  tbe 

dealings ;  but  the  actual  results  rarely  coincide  with  the 

uticnpations. 

Thd  mining  market  during  the  last  three  yeai%  has  been 
ehamctcrritted  by  stagnation,  caused  by  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  about  which  so  many  coniident  predictions  were 
C&kified  by  events.  This  stagnation  involved  the  stoppage 
of  mining  operalioud,  and  arretted  the  developTiient  of 
g^ftntic  estate,  dnance,  and  investment  companies.  The 
West  market  quotations  in  1901  represented  an  average 
faOing-off  of  at  least  one  half  of  the  fomter  nominal 
i«luee,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  a  fall  of  three  fourths.  A 
Aop  of  lOs.  per  1^  ebaro  represents  7ijfiOQ,000L  on  the 
150,000,000  sharea  of  the  companies  usually  dealt  in. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  1901,  an  upward  move- 
ment was  engineered,  into  which  it  was  hoped  tbat  the 
public  w^ould  he  drawn.  The  prices  of  gold  and  diamond 
laiiiea  and  of  land  and  Qnance  companies  were  artificially 
-chanced  by  well-kaowu  devieea,    Uertam  parasitic  ue'WB' 
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papers  oetentatioualy  proclaimed  that  the  long-«xpect« 
mining  'boom'  had  como  at  last  and  would  certami 
cnnimue.  Quotations  began  to  'appreciate,'  for  no  moi 
valid  reason  than  that  a  settlement  must  be  reached  « 
long,  and  that  a  specified  number  of  stamps  were  to  t 
allowed  to  commence  working  at  the  mines  month  b 
month.  Even  since  the  beginning  of  1902  prices  hai 
shown  conHJdorftblo  oBciliatioa.  For  example,  New  Jager 
fontein  ranged  from  30  Ut  1-1,  T^HnglHagte  Estfl.t.e5  fromi 
to  3}.  Geduld  from  10  to  6,  Modderfontein  from  U^  * 
10|,  Anglo-French  Exploration  from  5\^  to  3J,  BamAt 
Consols  from  41  to  24,  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  froi 
10^^  to  li,  'Johnnies'  from  41  to  2g,  Transvaal  Consol 
dated  Land  from  Qf^  to  vJ^.  and  Rhodeaia  Exploratio 
from  9J  to  5J.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  extreni 
changes  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1902,  Mai 
of  the  low-priced  shares  fluctuated  from  BO  to  60  porccn 
The  fact  is  that  the  pace  was  forced  and  dangei'ona 

The  risew^as  attributable  mainly  to  professional  ma^fl 
lation.  Amidst  much  outward  demonstration,  quototll 
■were  udvfi.nced  on  every  rumour  that  peace  was  about! 
be  secured,  with  an  occa^^ioital  set-back,  which  wrs  eupheo 
isticaily  styled  'a  healthy  reaction."  It  waa  loudJy  h 
falsely  asaert«?d  that  large  blof^ks  of  shares  were  beil 
taken  up  and  paid  for  by  the  investing  public.  Disprd 
of  tbia  was  supplied  by  the  rude  awakening  at  the  ml 
February  account,  when  six  days  were  occupied  in  U 
settlement,  and  enormous  quantities  of  stock  ha*!  to  \ 
sold  under  the  hammeri  Tliis  caused  a  st^^ady  drop ) 
prices  for  several  weeks  and  demoralised  the  marid 
until  the  controlling  houses  liad  to  intei'fere,  in  their  01 
interest,  to  prevent  a  further  fall.  Every  few  days  I 
attempt  was  made  to  attract  the  public  by  the  uea 
device  of  putting  up  prices  a  sbtteenth  or  an  eighth,  n 
all  in  vain.  Dealers  were  left  with  shares  which  U 
accumulated  on  their  hands ;  and  then  the  process  wi 
repeated  of  quotations  slowly  sinking  from  inanition  1 
business.  Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  the  meld 
choly  cry  was  heard  of  nothing  being  done  because  a 
public  wouM  not  come  in.  One  re-ason  was  that  u 
actual  cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  pretty  well  i£ 
counted  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  usually  happens  wS 
eveiy  impending  event. 
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For  several  moutha  prior  to  the  declaration  of  peace 
in  South  Africa,  rumours  tv ore  oBBiduously  cii-ciilated  that 
ft  mighty  '  boom '  would  take  place.     It  was  hoped  that 
thousands  of  shares  might  be  unloaded  at  high   prices. 
^licn  the  market  openod  ou   Monday,  June   ISndf  1902, 
neerly  iwrt  houra  beforp  the  usual  time,  dealers  instantly 
put  up  quutatioud  all  round,  and  ilie  cii>wd  nf  gamblers 
nrithin  the  Uouae  apcculated  largely ;  but«  to  their  dismay, 
the  crowd  of  expected  purchasera  did  not  appear.     A  few 
umple  and  ufLnguine  peruuus  took  limited  blocks  of  Nhare»  ; 
but,  for  once,  the  public  were  not  to  be  tempted.     They 
had   lost   too   much   already.      Another   cauee  operated, 
which  expIaiDS  the  attitude  of  the  *  Kaffir  magnatee/     It 
Tas  not  known  at  the  time,  but  it  soon  transpired,  that 
ihey  had  held  a  conference  at  ^which  it  was  decided,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  a  strong  minority,  to  do  nothing 
to  support  the  market  or  to  promote  the  expected  up- 
ward movement-     The  reason  was  that  if  this  occurred^ 
the  Government  and  tho  Legislature  might  suppose  that 
tlwwar  had  enhanced  the  value  of  tho  mines,  and  thero' 
toT9  that  these  would  have  to  bear  a  large  amount  of 
laxation.     ITncertaiuty  as  to  this  continued  to  be  used 
for  market  purposes  for  GOTeral  months.     An  incidental 
advantage  of  standing  aside  and  allowing  prices  to  sink 
by  their  own  weight  was  that  shares  could  then  be  quietly 
bought  back  at  a  much  Lower  price. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  on  that  fateful  morning  a 
decline  set  in,  until  Tuesday,  June  24th,  when  the  alarming 
news  of  the  King's  illness  and  of  the  poetponemenb  of  the 
Coronation  caused  a  sudden  and  greater  drop-  This  con- 
dnued  day  by  day,  in  the  absence  of  buainess,  until  more 
Uian  half  tho  fictitious  gains  of  the  first  five  months  of 
tho  year  had  been  wiped  ont  in  as  tnany  weeks*  The 
'Statist'  of  November  22nd,  1902,  estimated  that  the 
botAl  decline,  since  June,  in  the  market  value  of  South 
African  mining  shares  amounted  to  50.000,000/1  The 
'Financial  News'  of  November  2Jth,  1902,  said  that  two 
fifths  of  the  amount  ropresontej  the  depreciation  in 
twelve  companies*  Kand  Mines  alone  had  suffered  a  fall 
of  4.500,000/,,  and  ConauUdated  Gold  Fields  one  of 
ifi&QfiOQL  Tlie  process  is  said  to  have  beeu  atisi^ttsd  by 
^  Bale  of  largo  blocks  of  shares  held  by  the  late  Mr 
>1m;   by  labour  difiicuJrios  at  the  mines,  'wheTC  ftvft 
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blacks  ivould  not  reBume  the  old  condition  of  semi -slavery; 
and  by  the  'bear*  tacbics  of  the  great  houses,  and  of  the 
gambling  section  ivithiu  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  hops 
of  frightening  timid  holders  into  eetling. 

There    are  about  350    principal  Sonth    Afrioan    and 
Rhodesian  companies,  with  a  total  Ciipital  of  124,598,000f. 
Of  these,  301  are  raining,  38  are  invofltmont,  and  13  are 
land  and  estate  companies.   Many  of  them  have  their  head 
ofTices  in  Johannesbiirg-,  and  therefore  are  not  amonftble 
to  English  law.     Of  the  total  number,  three  tenths  havo 
never  declared  a  dividend,  six  tenths  have  paid  nothing 
for  three  or  more  yearfi,  luid  tho  i-emaining  tenth  have 
paid,  for  the  most  part,  5  or  6  per  cent.,  or  have  declared 
'rights'  in  the  form  of  ne'^r  shares.     Nearly  all  of  them 
require  additional  capital  liefore  fully  resuming  work,  or 
for  pnrpoaeg   of  future  development.     Out  of   the  350 
companies  only  21  have  a  nominal  capital  of    less  than 
100,000^.,  ivhile  102  rang©  from  that  sum  to  250,000?.  e,ach, 
186    from    that   to    500,000;,,  and    56  from    500,000/.   to 
l,000,000r.     There  are  25  having  more  than  l.OOO,OO0i, 
including  such   plethoric   companies   as   De  Beers,  witlfl 
0,750.000/, ;     Randfontein,     3,000,000!. ;     Robinson     GoIdU 
2,750,000/. ;  Simmer  and  Jack,  3,000,000/. ;  the  ConsoUdateS 
Gold  Fields,  3,850,000/. ;  Henderson's,  2,0G0,OOOf. ;  ^  Johnme^"! 
2,750,000/. ;    Oceana  Consolidated,    1,500,000/. ;    Bobinaonl 
Bank,  3,000,000i. ;  Chartered,  6,250,000/,;  Chartered  Trust! 
and    Agency,   2.500.000/.;    Hud    Mrjdderfontein,    l,200,000tj 
Many  of  theee  gigantic  amounts  are  enhanced  in  uominalj 
value,  although  not  necessarily  in  inherent  worth,  by  thti 
shares  standing  in  the  market  at  twice  or  tbrice  or  dvfll 
times  the  price  of  the  original  issue.     The  5s.  shares  on 
the  Band  Mines  have  been  'worth  over  1 2L,  which  represents 
a  market  value  of  23,500,000/,  on  a  capital  of  490.000/,         J 

Thid  factitious  and  hazardous  state  of  things  has  been] 
induced  mainly  by  tho  action  of  the  controlling  houses  OT' 
companies  holding  many  thousands  of  original  vendocVj 
shares  for  w^bic^h  little  or  nothing  wan  paid>  or  otbeM 
shares  bought  in  the  market  at  rubbish  prices  wheat! 
bosineGS  was  stagnant.  As  soon  as  a  convenient  oppoiH 
tunity  ansea  or  a  plaunible  reason  can  be  invented,  aim 
a^ifioial  ecarcity  is  produced,  and  quotations  are  put  up] 
When  buyers  o^er,  their  requirements  are  met  out  of  tbd 
large  stocks  held  in  reserve  by  the  parent  compani#s  cv 
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^'oontrolllng  pereonp.     In  this  way  such  pereoii^  have 
Buoceeded  in  disposing  of  blocks  of  shares  at  top  pricee, 
and   have  also   taken   option  money  to  a  largo    oxtont. 
When  the  demand  begins  ta  subside  they  effect  'bear' 
^es,  so  as  to  depress  prit-ieg,  and  then  they  again  come  in 
AS  pnrchnsors  in  order  to  denude  the  market  of  sharea 
which  TVearied  or  timid  holders  are  anxioua  to  dtspoee  of. 
Promoters  and  large  firms  can  viak  doing  this  because 
thej  make  such  enormous  profits  on  most  of  their  gigantie 
tran&actioua,  and  because,  if  tlieir  calculations  prove  in- 
cvMrect.  which  rarely  happens,  they  can  fall  b*tck  upon 
iheir  vast  rcservoa  of  shares^  and  eoon  retrieve  a  tem- 
porary lot^s.     In  the  Blang  of  the  market  this  process, is 
ityled  '  turning  on  the  t«.p.*     Again  it  may  be  asked,  what 
chance  has  an  ordinary  speculator  against  Buch  powerful 
eomhinations  ?     If  he  buys  on  what  eeema  to  be  a  rising 
tendency,  ha  nmy  find  himself  left  with  shares  which  must 
dther  bo  taken  up  and  hold  for  an  indefinite  period  on 
the  chance  of  a  revival,  or  he  has  to  sacrifice  them  at  a 
hss  to  avert  further  disaster. 

There  are  ten  or  twelve  controlling  firms  or  companies 
in  the  South  African  market.  Some  of  them  have  oxten- 
live  joint  interests  in  cerUiin  properties,  so  that,  in  their 
combined  capacity,  they  can  at  any  moment  make  or  mar 
the  market.  Complete  lists  of  their  numerous  ontorprises 
^Fpre  given  in  tha  '  Citizen  *  of  June  7th,  1902,  and  in  thu 
*StBtist'  of  July  5th,  1902,  Upwards  of  200  companies  are 
tbtifl  comprisedi  with  an  issued  capital  of  1)8,000,000^ 
This  vast  sum  was  swollen  by  the  high  premiums  at 
vhich  the  shares  were  usually  placed  on  the  market,  or 
during  the  craze  of  1895.  For  example,  Anglo-French 
Exploration  touched  8J,  Apex  18^,  Bamato  Consols  5}^, 
Chart«^red  9,  Consolidjited  Gold  Fields  19J,  Cro^^-n  Reef 
13,  Ferreira  21,  Gildcnhuis  Deep  llj,  Johanneaburg  Con- 
•olidated  Investment  &^|,  Jubilee  12j^,  Knight's  11|,  New 
African  10|,  New  Heriot  12J,  Ithoder^ian  Exploration  18|, 
South  African  Gold  Trust  l^jg.  Van  Ryn  11,  Wolhunter 
12J.  and  eo  in  varying  degrees  throughout  the  list.  All  the 
m»ve- mentioned  shares  are  of  \f.  each.  Thoee  of  higher 
denotnination  shared  in  the  increaBe.     Do  Beers,  with  52. 

\ — they  have  since  been  split — were  32^  ;  Robinson 
Ahares,  with  4/.  paid,  were  12J;  Modderfontalns^ 
f,  paid,  17|;   and  -o  forth.     The  entire  Uet  t«^i«< 
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seiited,  in  1805 — in  a  t+cnao  far  wder  than  what  Dr  Johnsofl 
meant  by  bis  famous  pbraee  about  tho  salo  of  Thralo'a 
brewery — 'tho  potentiftlity  of  growing  rich    beyond  tK]M 
dreams  of  avarice.'  fl 

If  any  poreona  are  inclined  to  ombark  on  the  treacher- 
ous sea  ijf  mining  Hpe<:ulatian  they  will  do  woll  to 
remember  that  such  shares  in  genei'al,  and  coppor-muie 
shares  ospecialJy,  arc  dangerous.  The  market  price  of 
the  Jatter  is  largely  influeiiced  by  the  quotations  for  the 
metal ;  and  these  are  mamly  m  the  hands  of  an  American 
ring.  Hence  it  is  that  Anacondas  and  Arizona^  have  been 
so  high  as  12  and  so  low  as  5|  within  a  year,  Rio  XIntos 
61  and  38,  and  Ulahs  7J  and  i.  Various  African  copper- 
mines  bavo  been  floated  recently  in  a  manner  that  calls 
for  severe  animadversion.  No  actual  workings  appear  to 
have  been  carried  on;  no  surveys  have  been  made;  and 
the  information  vouchsafed  to  the  public  is  of  the  most 
meagre  character.  During  last  February  several  such 
companies  had  Iheir  shftrea  placed  on  the  London  market 
at  a  proraium»  but  without  the  issue  of  a  prospectus. 
Those  of  the  Northern  Copper  Company  of  British  Soatb 
Africa  Avere  rushed  up  to  2f  in  thj-ee  days,  and  to  8^  io 
anotherweek,  with  wild  and  sudden  tiuctuations  of  several 
points  during  the  short  interval  and  immediately  after- 
wards. It  IS  whrewdly  sui-mised  that  a  few  giimblers 
inside  the  'House'  reaped  the  profits.  Moat  assuredly 
the  public  did  not.  The  Rhodesian  Copper  Company* 
brought  out  on  February  lOLh  at  1^^,  rose  to  1 J  the  next 
day,  and  to  2^  on  the  third  day,  but  failed  to  reach  such 
giddy  heights  as  those  mentioned  above,  soon  relapsing 
to  1|.  The  Etruscan  Copper  Company  does  not  seem  to 
have  issued  a  prospectus ;  yet  its  shares  were  forced  up 
to  Ql.  in  February  and  March,  only  to  fall  speedily  to 
26*-  or  l*^s.  The  capitjLl  is  nearly  half  a  million*  and 
about  SOO^OOO?.  debentures  have  been  issued.  Olowing 
statements  of  promoters  and  ofiicials  have  not  boon  con- 
llrmed  by  an  expert  sent  to  Italy  by  large  shareholders. 

The  most  impudent  attempt  of  the  kind  was  Uie  Coi 
solidated  African  Copper  Trusty  launched  on  Febru* 
Ulth,  til  3i  premium  on  the  11.  shares,  but  with  no  pul 
litihed  details.     It  was  said  that  half  a  dozen  jobbera  ht 
15,000  shares  divided   among   them  at  35^,  each,  Avhicb 
were  at  once  plficed  on  the  market, at  4'.     The  incidei 
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ffinisbes  another  UIuBtration  of  how  the  public  is  expected 
to  pay^  "when  shw-rcw,  inRtead  of  heing  offGri?d  through  a 
prospectua,  are  dribbled    out  by  tli©  process  kiiowu  as 
'making  a  market.'     Happily  tho  public  dcclmod  to  be 
drawn  in,  and  respectable  brokers  refused  to  deal  In  the 
•barea.  so  that  the  scheme  proved  a  fiasco.    People  remem- 
bered the  notorious  Barnato  Bank  and  took  Traruinp,  ae 
they  did  last  spring  with  regard  to  such  projects  ae  the 
Tftn^anyika   Concessions,  the  Lomagunda  Development, 
and  the  Zumbesia  Exploring  Companios.    The  first  jumped 
in  a  few-  days  from  2^  to   IH,  the  second   from   IJ  to  8^, 
and  the  third,  in  a  few  hours,  from  1^  to  5,  with  Yiolent 
mtermedtate   fluctuations,  the   result   of  ciovor  but  un- 
sempolons  handling  in  the  intereetH  of  allied  companies 
ud  their  promoters,  followed  by  the  invariable  relapse. 
Ordinary  people  havo  no  chance  to  get  in  at  the  beginning 
of  such  a  movement.     It  is  dexterously  engineered,  with- 
out notice,  and  in  an  Lour  or  two  i»  in  i'ull   firogretts. 
Long    boforo   the  intimation  appwira  in   the  next  day's 
newspaper,  the  price  has  been  forced  up  in  the  hope  of 
fttlxacting  outside  purchasers.     Brokers  whose  business  ifl 
ooly  speculative  are  ready  enough  to  urge  clients  to  buy 
when  prices  are  inflated,  and  as  ready  to  urge  them  to 
nil  at  a  loes  when  priceij  are  falling. 

These  things  are  on  a  x>ar  with  the  recent  surrender  of 
the  hundred  founders*  shares  in  De  Beers,  the  three  of 
four  owners  of  which — one  of  them  being  the  late  Mr 
Cecil  Rhodes — ore  alleged  to  have  netted  the  enormous 
fom  of  between  three  and  four  millions.  The  Anglo- 
French  Exploration  Company,  w^hile  declaring  a  dividend 
of  15  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  pttid  27^.  4w.  5rf, 
on  c^ach  of  the  300  founders'  shares,  and  proposed  to  ex- 
UDguii^h  them  by  the  isauo  of  250  oi'dinary  for  fjirh,  thus 
increadiog  the  capital  by  78,000^.  Few  sharoholdera  in 
tiieBamato  Compaoy  were  aware  that,  afterthey  received 
back  their  capital  in  dividends  or  lionus,  one  fourth  of  the 
[«^t9  accrued  to  the  holders  of  the  founders'  shares.  At 
4  meeting  held  in  Johannesburg,  on  June  19th,  1902,  it 
wu  resolved  to  <!ommute  those  shares  by  allotting,  as 
Wly  paid,  250,000  new  shares  of  IL  each,  worth  nearly 
'  in  the  market  at  that  time.  The  only  stipulation  was 
they  were  not  to  be  negotiable  for  two  years. 

"iveyet  another  histaace — the  ConRolidateA  Gid\4 
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Fields  of  South  Africa  wasacompanjfonasd  in  July, 
to  take  over  one  of  a  similar  name  which,  had  been  atat 
in  1887  to  acquiro  from  Air  Cecil  Kbodee  and  Mc  Cbarlt 
D>  Riidd  certain  mining  interests  in  the  Tranjivaa!, 
which  those  gentlemen  received  infer  alia  200  fount 
eharofl.  In  o?cchauge,  they  subsequently  took  from 
new  company  100,000  ordinary  shares  of  1^  each,  credit 
aa  fully  paid,  the  market  pric©  being  lOZ.  each.  They 
also  to  act  as  managing  directora»  and  to  receive 
fifteenths  of  the  profits-  Four  yean*  later,  nnd  not  loi 
«fter  the  Jameson  raid,  the  shareholders  were  induced 
commute  the  share  of  the  profits  by  an  issue  of  100,1 
more  shares,  fully  paid. 

Obvious  inferences  will  be  drawn  from  tbeao  sii 
statements  of  fact.     In  like  manner,  the  D©  Beers  Coi 
pany,  with  certain   notorious  finandere,  was  said  to 
largely  interested  in  the  meat  contract  for  the  troopa 
South  Africa ;  and  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  whit 
previously  held  the  contract,  is  reported  to  have  noado 
millioD  sterling  during  the  war.     No  wonder  thBt  the 
shares,  on  which    the   1901    dividend  ^was  21s.,    receni 
stood  at  llj.     The  real  history  of  these  transactpions 
yet    be   brought  to   light,   if    ever  a   searching    inqt 
romes  to  bo  instituted  into   the  waste,  the    abuse, 
jobbery,   and    the    scandals    that    are    Icnown    to    hfti 
occurred  during  the  campaign.     Similar  things  happei 
in  the  Crimean  War,  and  appear  to  be  inseparable  ft 
the    existing    system,      In    like    manner   concessions 
vast  territories,  dubiously  acquired  in  South  Africa,  hai 
lieou  transferred  by  syndicates  to  compsjiies  w^th  enoi 
mous   capital — on  paper ;  large  blocks  of   shares 
allotted  to  the  promoters  for  the  purpose  of  '  rigging 
market,'     The  promoters  also  have  huge  holdings  in  eul 
ftidiary  companies.     A   favourite   device   is   to   make 
parent  concern  the  owner  of  many  thousands  of  s] 
m   the  various  offshoots,  and   such  shares  are  credit 
in  balanc'^-Hheets  as  valuable  assets,  at   inflated   prif 
Obviously,  if  one  member  of  the  group  fails,  it  is  lil 
the  collapse  of  a  house  built  of  cards,  and  nothing 
save  the  othei's. 


A  condition  of  things  similar  to  thn  t  ah-oadj*  describe 
w  South  African  minins  companies  has  prevailed  nu 
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a  on«e  recently  m  the  tuiirket-  for  Auieriean  railways,  lb 
F  &  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale  and  for  a  longer  poriod. 
irliat  has  boon  wittiesaed  for  many  years.  Professional 
lersand  *ip«?iiUiturs  in  Wall  Street  have  sent  up  prices 
lenpH  and  bounds  during  Iho  pa^t  two  yearns  with  an 
rteional  and  partial  set-bncfc.  This  was  notably  the 
e  immediately  after  the  Presidential  election  in 
member  1900  ;  and  the  condftiou  rontiniiod  until  July 
Q>  Not  only  Ty^ore  such  solid  inToatmont  stocks  as  the 
biT  York  Central,  tho  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Illinois 
ntral  rapidly  advanfrL*d  thirty  or  forty  points,  with 
sasional  recessions,  but  roads  "^hich  have  paid  no 
id^Eids  for  years   on   the  c^ommon  stock,  and  do  not 

E""l£ely  to  pay  any,  participated  in  the  'boom.'  Erie, 
mple,  rose  in  a  few  weeks  from  l-li  to  49,  Missouri, 
and  Texas  from  \)K  to  35,  Ontario  from  18  j  to  40, 
bfolk  &^ni  22  to  59^,  Heading  from  7J  to  21^,  Woiithcm 
^  IL  to  aOg,  Southern  Pacific  from  31J  to  fiSj,  and 
alkaah  from  6J  to  26J.  Some  of  these  have  since  risen 
vnhigher  aeareaultof  com bmation^  among  vaHons  rail- 
nd  magnates  and  powerful  financierH  to  secure  what  ia 
rmied  *a  community  of  interests/  Very  soon  all  the 
ocks  held  in  England  aud  in  Europe  were  bought  up  and 
usigued  to  New  York.  The  rest  was  mpre  gambling, 
te  shrewdest  operators  ou  this  side  t^ould  not  foresee 
kich  stocks  were  next  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  they 
bra  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  always  a  day  behind, 
ting  to  tbediferencetii  time.  Bo-called '  Trusts,*  like  the 
ktidard  Oil  and  the  Sugar,  which  do  not  strictly  answer 
\ih&  term,  operate  largely  in  railroad  speculations. 
>  Tbe  gigantic  combination  known  a^  the  United  States 
peel  Corporation  has  a  capital  of  202,^QlfiiOL,  one  half  of 
'Iwing  common  stock,  the  greater  port  of  which  was 
iderwrttten  at  40  per  cent.  It  was  placed  on  the  English 
hhTkct  at  4S|  and  was  speedily  ra^hcd  to  56,  only  to  break 
iddenly  to  36  as  soon  as  a  number  of  reckless  speculators 
|d  been  caoght.  They  did  not  even  tJiks  the  trouble  to 
^tlire  whether  the  denomination  of  the  shares  was  dfty 
t  one  hundred  dollars-  Well-known  professionals  in 
all  Street,  buying  or  celling  fifty  thousand  shares  at  a 
tie  in  railroads  or  industrial  rentui'es*  went  oq  the 
ull '  or  the  '  bear '  tack  as  suited  their  immediate  pui- 
M,  and  obtsjire^  control  of  the  market.     The  anuw 
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of  husliiesH  done  was  far  1>eyond  ail  previous  records, 
sever&l  occasioiis  the  atock  dealt  in  on  one  day  ex 
two  million  shares,  or  40,000,000;,,  being  five  tituea 
usmtl  average.  The  American  public  went  delirious  v 
excitement,  aud  more  than  once  aumbers  were  ruina 
a  few  hourd  hy  a  enddon  drop  iu  prices.  London 
soon  left  far  behind  in  this  market^  whioh  someti 
opened  here  in  the  morning  buoyHut  and  full  of  pron 
only  to  fall  away  about  three  o^clock,  when  the  c 
traneniitt^d  the  early  prtcee  from  New  York,  At  o 
times,  after  a  dull  and  flag^ui^^  day  m  Loudon,  a  i 
of  American  buying  orders  came  over,  which  sent 
quotations.  Not  a  few  English  speculators  suff 
enormous  losses  at  the  outset  of  the  'boom.' 

A  favourite  device  of  Wall  Street  dealere  is  to  bv 
sell,  by  cable,  large  blocks  of  ehares  in  one  of  the  E 
pean  markets,  partly  in  order  to  awaken,  hopes 
further  rise,  hut  chiefly  to  create  a  fictitious  efife 
America,  where  they  at  once  soil  heavily  on  the  tran 
rise  produced,  or  buy  aa  heavily  on  the  artiflcial  de 
ston<  All  that  London  and  Paris,  Berlin  and  Amatei 
can  do  is  to  follo^w  Wall  Street,  while  the  arbitrage  he 
obey  inetmctions  and  perfect  their  plane.  Somet 
prii*ea  are  kept  below  parity,  and  at  other  times  the 
forced  above  it.  ac^;ording  to  the  immediate  object  soi 
When  a  large  speculative  buying  account  is  know 
exist  here,  prices  are  depresijed ;  but  they  are  ini 
when  a  large  speculative  selling  account  is  open, 
design,  in  the  former  case,  is  to  loosen  profits  on  sal 
close ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  compel  '  bears,*  anxioi 
csover,  to  buy  back  at  high  prices.  Tlie  enorniaus  i 
tion  ban  been  followed,  as  waa  inevitable,  by  a  eovero 
in  market  prices.  That  tliis  had  not  long  before  occurn 
a  greater  extent  is  attributabln  to  the  powerful  final 
combinations  in  New  York.  Having  acquired  the  at 
for  their  own  immediate  purposes,  but  with  the  ulth 
intention  of  shifting  the  UmwI,  at  a  pi-ofit>  on  to  a  confii 
public,  they  tried  their  utmost  to  retord  the  certain  coU 
until  they  had  realised  or  reduced  their  huge  hold 
It  ia  obvious  that  intrinsic  values  were  in  no  d€ 
affected  by  the  sudden  and  arbitraiy  fluctuations, 
dxtraordinary  nominal  enhancement  of  some  of  the  ct 
liad  no  Bolid  basis.     It  'was  eS-scted.  by  \wild  strategy, 
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t  ulterior  and  selfish  purposes.  The  Northern  Securi- 
&a  Company,  over  which  there  hfts  boca,  and  ia  likely  to 
»,  prolonged  litigation,  was  formed,  not  for  the  advan- 
^  of  the  railroails  in  the  coDibinabioiir  such  aa  the 
[>rihern  FacLfic,  but  to  furnish  an  easy  means  ^whereby 
lOnciers  might  dispose  o£  the  enormous  stocks  with 
hich  tihey  are  overloaded. 

In  connexion  with  this  American  gamble,  the  com' 
Ittee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  introduced  a  dan^ 
trou3  imovation  in  May  1901,  by  arbitrarily  fixing  the 
■ice  of  Northern  Pacific  Common  at  160  for  two  succes- 
re  settlements,  when  it  had  bounded  to  200  and  over  in 
aw  York.  This  was  done,  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
iblte,  who  are  seldom,  if  ever,  considered  by  this  close 
tporataon,  but  iu  the  interests  of  the  arbitrage  dealers, 
lo  found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  condition 

tliiiigs  brought  about  by  rivalry  in  America  for  the 
ntrol  of  varigua  roads.  If  they  had  deckred  them- 
Iy«&  defaultei^s  a  panic  would  have  oeeiirred,  and  him- 
redft  of  jobber**  and  brokers  must  have  been  ruined.  To 
rert  this  catasti-ophe  the  comniittee  took  action,  and 
>e  pubhc  were  sacrificed ;  but  a  staggering  blow  was 
irmnist^red  to  the  market,  which  remained  almost  stag- 
int  for  six  niontbfl.  Then,  In  April  laHt,  a  sudden 
lOrement  in  LouisTilles  was  initiated  by  some  Chicago 
idculators,  and  the  shares  rose  from  103  to  130  within  a 
eek-  The  Londiai  dealers  became  alai-med  and  were 
iprehensivo  of  a  *  comer,'  as  in  the  case  of  the  Xorthem 
bcific.  They  refused  for  several  days  to  quote  priced, 
QtiL  ati  assurance  was  given  that  the  stock  had  passed 
ito  strong  hands  for  controlling  purposes.  Even  then 
10  Loudon  quotations  were  several  points  below  parity, 
le  price  afterwards  rose  to  104,  and  eventually  dropped  to 
IL  Much  excitement  wasalso  caused  at  the  same  time  by 
Ktliem  Common  riaing  on  one  day  from  34  to  over  40» 
id  by  the  sale  in  New  York  on  that  day  of  no  fewer 
uUi  910,000  of  the  Hhares*  being  nearly  nine  tenths  of 
w  entire  stock-  Various  reasons  wore  conjectured  for 
lis  rise,^vhiGh  waa  speedily  followed  by  a  great  enhance- 
ent  of  Atchison  Common  and  other  stocks;  but  the 
oremcnt  was  wholly  professional  in  Now  York,  and 
has  continued  to  be  so  ever  since,  both  there  and  in 
Dndon. 
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Two  circmnHtnuces,  npart  from  politicjU  and  electoi 
questions,  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  a  crias  &i 
to  orreat  the  wild  epecuijition,     A  strike  ot  GOiil'mtndr^ 
PennHylvaniiJ,  involving'  about  130,000  men,  began  in 
last,  and  continued  for  tweoty-t'our  w^eeks,    Eve^y  atl 
at  a  compromise  failed ;  and  tho  dispute  threatened 
last  during  the  winter.     All  the  industries  that  depem 
upon  coal  for  fuel  Huffered  severely,  and  the  loss  to 
and  manufactures  was  incalculable.     At  length  Pi 
Roosevelt  inteiT-ened,  and  induced  both  parties  to 
to  hiN  Rppointing  a  eaiiitiLissioii  with  power  to  inquirslj 
and  determine  the  points  ab  isBue.     In  the  tneanthnei 
miners  wer0  to  reaumo  work.     The  othej*  circujnat 
wa«  the  money  stvtng&nc.y  which   occjjrred   in   Nt?w  Tor 
towards  the  elose  of  September,  1902.     Call'loans  rs[ 
up  to  35  per  eent.,  and  in  maiiy  cases  money  waa 
obtainable  at  any  price.     The  Secretary  £»f  the  Tj 
wnn  compelled  to  afford  teniporaiy  relief  to  the  banks! 
diepcnsiti^  them  from  tho  necessity,  imposed  on  thertt*] 
law,  of  retaining  a  oash  reserve  of  25  per  cent,  against  «| 
issnea,  and  by  act^epting  from  tlieni  other  securitiei* 
United  Htates  bonds.     He  also  purchased  several  inLlli< 
worth  of  tboH©,  and  anticixmtedT  at  a  discount,  the 
payment  of  interest  by  the  Treasury,     These  mea-si 
were  only  palliatives ;  but  perliap3  no  tiling  more  conid 
attempted  under  tho  unsound  banking  conditio;:^  "WJ 
exiet   in   America,      Strenuous    efforts   to   maintain 
inflated  prices  of  stocks  have  failed,  for  the  trend 
tinues  to  bo  downwards.    Banks,  iusurnnce  offi'r^.  Jlf^i 
houses,  and  trusty  are  overladen  with  pa-wnod  -i.<.L;ii:i' 
for  most  of  the  speculation  during  the  last  two  yeara 
been  carried  on  with  borrowed  money.     Aa  this  ib 
in,  forced  liquidation  takes  plaeo,  and  market  values 
depreciated. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  vai 
in  prices  of  tho  leading  railroad  stocks. 

In  these  recent  inatances  from  the  American 
as   in   tho  occurrences  already  dBaoHlied  In  the 
market,  the    knowing   ones  inside    tho  Stock  Kxchai 
cleared  out  in  time,  so  as  to  realise  their  gains, 
and  outside  purchasei-s  found  themselves  burdened 
shares  that  were  unsaleable,  except  at  much  lower  prii 
It  13  not  fiUiprlBiug  that  h^avy  losQe^  have  had  to  be 
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majority  of  tlioao  who  wore  miwiae  enough  to             H 

3  largely  in  American  railways,      A  very  few             H 

Dney  by  realising  quickly  instead  of  waiting  for             H 

rices,  or  by  being  able  to  take  ttp  and  pay  for             H 

olding  them  until  they  could  aell  to  advantage;             H 

epeculatoFB  found  themsolvee  stranded  byonnof             H 

m  reverses  that  befell  the  market.     On  several             H 

1  prices  dropped  from  three  to  ten  points  in  a             H 

they  invariably  fall  more  rapidly  than  they  rise.             H 

'  cases  diflicultiQS  Tf^-ere   raised  about  carrying             ■ 

stock  to  the  next  settlement;  and  some  dealers             fl 

y    refuF^t^d     to    tnaku    thn     cuHt^iTnary    aiTaiige-               fl 

Thia  is  a  common  trick  when  it  appears  likely             H 

aidera,  by  waiting,  may  make  a  proEt.     They  are              H 

a  forced  to  take  up  the  stock  or  sell  at  a  losn.              H 

differences'   had   to  he  paid,  these  som.etimefl             H 

d  to  several  thousand  pounds  in  individual  cases.              H 

regat^  swelled  to  millions  over  the  entire  list,  as             H 

rn  in  the  montlily  tabulated  atdtement,  given  hi               ^^ 

kker'e  Uagaztne,'  of  the  market  vahie  of  325  ee-             H 

curitiGe.     Tbo  money  went  mto  the  pockets  of             H 

nal  dealers  and   money-lenders,  who  need   not             H 

hat  the  British  and  American  public,  having  been              H 

kre  shy  about  resuming  speculation.     If  any  are              H 

mtly  frightened  and  cured  of  the  mania  a  great              ■ 

1  have  accrued  to  the  community.                                            H 

bfGcial  list  of   members  of   the  London  Stoek            V 
|e  compri^etf  nearly  Sve  thousand  naniQa.    fQl^^^^^l 
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haps  as  many  are  to  he  found  in  tlie  provincdal  Stoci 
ExchdrD^ea.  Allowing  an  average  of  only  two  derlu 
each,  thoro  must  bo  at  least  thirty  thousfind  peisoi 
engaged  :  probably  there  are  many  more.  The  legitimai 
investment  transactions  of  the  whole  country'  could  be 
conducted  by  ono  thirtieth  of  tho  nnmbor.  A  very  few 
Srma  conEne  themselves  to  that  olass  of  bueine^  and 
refuse  all  of  a  speculative  character.  The  mass  of  so- 
called  ^dealinge,'  however,  are  merely  for  *  differences,' 
which  have  to  be  p£ud  or  received  at  the  next  fortnightJy 
settlement  No  stock  changes  hands,  althouf,^h  the  fonoj 
is  gone  through  of  giving  stamped  contracts  for  purchasefl 
or  sales.  Large  blocks  of  shares  are  bought  nith  na 
intention  of  taking  them  up  and  paying  for  them;  oa 
tbey  are  sold  without  any  purpose  or  means  of  delivery! 
The  design,  in  the  former  case,  is  to  effect  a  fictitious  said 
at  a  higher  price,  and,  in  the  latter  cose,  to  make  on 
equally  fictitious  purchase  at  a  lower  prico,  with  tbfl 
hope,  in  both  cs^es,  of  making  a  profit.  If  the  epecifiJ 
numbers  of  the  shares  Jiad  to  be  set  forth,  as  in  tba 
sale  of  Bank  stock,  the  gambling  fraternity  would  hfl 
deprived  of  one  weapon  of  offence.  By  a  rule  of  thJ 
Stock  Exchange,  the  name  of  the  jobber  dealt  w'ltm 
should  appear  on  the  contract  given  by  tho  broker;  bufl 
it  is  commonly  omitted,  thus  raising  the  presumption  <n 
a  mere  gamble,  1 

In  the  event  of  the  paper  dealings  not  being  completeJ 
within  tho  limits  of  one  account,  thoy  are  UBuolly  carrioj 
over  to  tho  next-  The  making-up  prices  at  each  settlaJ 
menb  are  generally  so  contrived  that  the  minimum  'difl 
feroncG '  is  paid  by  the  broker,  if  there  baa  boon  a  riJ 
duT-ing  the  fortnight,  whilo  the  maximum  amount  9 
received  by  him  in  the  event  of  a  fail  in  market- valuofl 
As  aoon  as  tho  hour  of  noou  le  reached  on  the  appointj 
day  prices  are  usually  enhanced,  bo  as  to  entice  froa 
purchases  by  the  semblance  of  an  improvement.  If  thi 
pretended  dealings  are  carried  over  to  the  now  aecouid 
a  "contango,"  or  interest^  is  charged,  varying  with  tbi 
conditions  of  the  market  and  with  the  raten  for  monn 
The  charge  may  be  so  many  ponce  a  share,  or  a  p^ 
centage  on  the  amount  of  the  stock.  In  either  case  tU 
quotation  is  somewhat  wide.  On  mines,  for  instance^  fl 
may  be  from  seven  to  nine  per  centi  per  annum.     It  ■ 
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'  from  eight  to  too,  and  sometiukes  even  niorp.  The 
t  ia  almost  inrarinbly  charged  the  higher  rato.  He 
Jao  to  pay  half  the  original  brokorage  every  time  the 
iag-over  prowess  is  repeated,  thougii,  in  the  cotn- 
wa  for  bueineflg,  the  usage  varies,  Ktill,  in  the  long 
he  always  stands  to  lose,  while  the  broker  and  tho 
BTgain. 

-  !a  veil  to  remember  that  the  profeHsional  dealer 
ys  holds  tho  tiller,  and  can  guide  the  frail  bark 
her  ho  chooses.  Political  events,  foreign  news,  tho 
M  or  death  of  celebrities,  money  rates,  a  dispute 
sen  iioighbouiTng  states,  a  threatened  revolution, 
ir  troubles,  traBic  returns^  dividend  aunounceraenta, 
ilrer  question  in  South  AnieHca,  a  blizzArd  in  the 
}d  Statea  or  Canada,  the  weather,  the  crops,  and  other 
St  actual  or  rumoured,  probable  or  ridiculous,  are 
3r|fed  to  for«e  up  or  to  depress  prices,  and  are  posted 
■Lfitock  Exchange  long  before  they  become  known 
■public.  The  above-mentioned  causes  for  altering 
&al  quotiitions  may  1im.v^  nothing  tu  do  with  suc}i 
^on ;  but  any  pretext  serves ;  and  the  real  reasons  are 
until  they  appear  in  the  next  nioming's  news- 
Meanwhile,  the  upward  or  down'wai'd  movement 
progreasingi  as  engineered  from  maide*  Ordinary 
llators  never  succeed  in  getting  in  at  the  lowest 
B  or  in  getting  out  at  the  top.  It  ie  aUo  easier  to 
iiau  to  win,  because  not  only  has  the  jobber's  'tnm' 
covercd^and  in  homo  railways  this  is  often  awhole 
^but,  a**  hoa  been  remarked  already,  the  downward 
fccy  in  lilways  more  rapid  than  the  upward, 
nkers,  owing  to  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
Let,  not  only  possess  advantages  which,  naturally 
gh^  they  are  not  slow  to  use  for  their  own  benetil, 
hey  may  also  be  speculating  ou  their  private  account, 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  their  elientSp  While  the 
rare  strongly  advised  to  *  bull*  a  piiHiKular  stock,  it 
at  the  same  time  be  the  object  of  a  '  bear'  attack  by 
brokers.  Thoy  acquire  at  each  eettlemont  exceptional 
IB  of  knowing  tli©  nature  and  extent  of  the  dealings, 
og  the  temporary  *boom'  in  South  Africans  last 
bry*  impecunious  inside  brokers  speculated  in  thou- 
H>f  shares,  for  which  they  could  not  pay  themselves 
Bish  tht«  names  of  eu^toiuers.    The  ^hare^  UaA  V>^» 
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sol  J  onder  the  hammer,  &nd  this  helped  to  predpatate 
crims.  Other  refi^ons  contributed,  bat  ivdtleaa  gambtiikg 
in  the  *  House '  nus  a  prmcipal  cause.  A  broker's  adriMb 
eren  if  not  interpret<^  in  tbo  opposite  sense — 00  has  been 
PTTiicalJy  BQggested — Im^chilb^  he  has  bis  own  objeeta  to 
achieve^  should  be  accepted  with  extreme  caation  and  with 
moch  rcsGTTc.  It  is  valueless  for  parpoees  of  flpecaladon 
what«ver  it  may  be  for  permaneDt  inve^tment- 

It  may  also  hapjten  thaL  the  jobbers  wiib  vboru  the 
broker  deals  are  family  connexions  or  personal  friends, 
whom  he  U  naturalJy  anxious  not  to  involve  in  Ices. 
Therefore  the  intere^^rts  of  his  client  have  to  safft*r.  If  ore* 
over.  hU  quotatioDA  in  every  bargain  made  have  to  be 
a<w«pted  without  any  nteana  for  verifieatif^i.  Tape-pnces 
do  not  represent  actual  tranfiactions-  They  are  only  ap- 
pnnimate,  and  not  official  or  authoritative.  A  strong 
■ospicion  prev&il9 — often  amouDting  to  a  moral  certainty 
— that  a  Bmall  fraction  ie  eometimefi  added  to  the  piiixha£« 
price,  or  dedcicted  from  the  gelling  price,  beyond  the 
agreed  charge  for  brokerage.  The  rate  for  tbia  Tari« 
widely,  OM-fa«hioned  houses  charge  on  a  ^radimted  but 
onfTT-ou-i  Hcale ;  others  charge  one  eighth  per  cent^,  or  so 
many  pence  per  mining  abare  all  round  ;  while  some,  in 
their  cagemoes  for  business,  divide  the  commission?  with 
large  ipeculutors,  or  with  those  Vk'ho  introduce  clienta. 
There  hiui  recently  arisen  a  detestable  class  of  parasites 
known  hh  '  half-conuniseion  men,'  -who  obtain  a  precarious 
hvelihrKfil  in  this  manner.  As  the  principals  for  whom 
they  act  drop  off,ll«jeced  and  disgusted,  other  foolL'^h  gulls 
Are  inveigled  by  Hpecious  but  impossible  inducements, 
■fery  <lay  crowds  of  agents  and  touts  may  be  seen  around 
the  friitranr.'J4i  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  waiting   for  the 

t  latent  <juolationH  from  the  brokers  with  whom  they  carry 
on  the  trade  of  gambling  panders. 

When  a  broker'^  name  appearH  on  the  prospectus  of  a 
company,  he  exacts  a  large  fee»  ranging  from  lOW,  to 
lOOQf,,  aeeording  to  the  capita!  and  the  loading,  besides 
a  eofTimi««]on  on  all  shares  plaeed  by  him,  and  a  farther 
fee  for  obtaining  a  Htock  Exchange  quotation.  If  a 
broker  has  only  twenty  dealing  clients,  and  if  each  has  on 

Ian  liverage  no  more  than  5000^  worth  of  st<)ck  open 
tting  the  twenty-four  aettlementa  of  the  year,  the 
okerage,  at  an  eighth  per  cent,  would  amount  to  30001. 
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[y.  This  is  irroapcctivo  of  cftrrying^-ov©r  t^hargeSi 
md  transfer  fees  and  stampi^,  ivhich  are  often  added  to 
&e  a<rcount.  although  the  shares  are  nat  tjiken  up-  Fabu- 
UnMS  profits  are  kuo^vn  to  have  been  mode  by  not  a  few 
brokers  and  jobbers,  wbo  have  discreetly  used  their  inside 
know'ledge,  or  formed  '  pools '  of  their  own  in  certain 
etocks,  or  xrorked  up  quotations  to  a  high  figure  before 
tmying  for  clients,  or  depressed  prices  before  selling,  or 
Advanccid  money  at  usnHouH  rates  for  the  settlement. 

Another  matt'Or  prejudicial  to  the  outside  spccuhitor  is 
th«  syrtem  of  what  are  called  'one-man  markets" — a 
icsnlt  of  the  division  and  subdivision  of  the  numerous 
br&nches  of  Stock  Exchaage  basiuess*  Even  if  an  iudi- 
Tidaal  jobber  t'annot  absolutely  control  a  particular 
market,  he  is  able  to  exert  a  dominating  influence  on 
certain  stocks.  Two  or  three  large  jobbers  acting  in  con- 
cert can  virtually  fix  prices,  especially  when  dealings  are 
few  and  themarket  is  sensitive  and  nervous.  The  absence 
of  business  on  the  part  of  genuine  investors  causes  the 
sale  or  the  purchase  of  a  small  amount  of  stock  to  produce 
an  immediate  effet^t  upon  quotations.  Lately,  also,  in  the 
middcu  and  violent  fluctuations  of  the  American  and  the 
mining  mar keta,  jobbers  have,  not  infrequently,  refused 
to  make  a  price  when  asked  by  brokers,  preferring  to 
wait  and  watch  the  course  of  events.  By  the  rules  of  the 
'  House/  ivhen  a  jobber  makes  a  quotation— which  always 
includes  two  prices,  one  for  buying  and  the  other  for 
Belling,  called  the  'turn  of  the  market* — he  in  bound  to 
complete  a  bargain  at  the  choice  of  the  broker,  either  to 
bay  or  to  sell.  In  the  TTnited  States  dealera  are  not  classi- 
fied as  brokers  and  jobbers,  just  as  lawyers  are  not  there 
divided  into  solicitors  and  barristers.  Any  one  "wiehing  to 
deAl  cdn  do  so  without  an  intermediary ;  and  a  settlement 
faaa  tu  be  made  daily  instead  of  once  ft  fortnight.  There 
is  no  reason,  except  mere  conservatism »  ptrengthenod  by 
sdf-int«re9t,  why  the  distinction  should  be  perpetuated  in 
England. 

The  relations  between  brokers  and  jobhera  have  become 
Btrained.  A  number  of  leading  jobbers  recently  iesued  a 
circular  complaining  of  infringement  of  their  alleged 
rights.  It  stated  that  outside  companies  and  firms  deal 
in  American  and  South  African  shares  directly  with 
Ivroksn,  who  are   said  to  receive  a  double  comu\W\Qn, 
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Thus  '  the  jobber  ib  deprived  of  hia  market,  and  is  unabUi 
to  quote  cJoRB  prices,  to  the  injury   of  the  pubUc'     The 
brokers  retort   that   this  diiHculty  of  obtaining  &  clo^ 
quotation  baa  driven  them  outside,  where  they  can  ofton 
secure  better  terioH  for  clieiitti,  who  are  m  no  way  prai 
judiced  by  the  brokers  receivicg  a  second  commissioiil 
They  carry  tho  war  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  nssertiD^ 
that  jobbers,   when  short  of  stocks,  resort   to  a  similar 
practice,  by  anonymouely  advertising  for   them   in    the 
circuhtrs  of  outside  doalers.      Thus    stands    this    pretty 
quarri'l.     Whether  'honest  men  will  come  by  their  own," 
remains  to  be  seen.    It  is  amusing  to  witness  such  eCusive 
and  new-bom  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  public,     Hei'etofoi 
they  have  been  the  last  to  be  considered. 

Sometimes,  however,  by  a  kind  of  retributive  justii 
^rokecB  and  jobbers  become  entangled  in  the  net  sprof 
yny  them  for  the  unwary.  This  was  the  case  recently  in 
^What  ia  known  as  tlie  Jungle  market,  or  West  African 
Mines,  tho  illusory  character  of  most  of  which  is 
notorious.  Alleged  mines,  from  which  not  an  ounce  of 
gold  hfts  been  extnieted,  and  In  wiilch  no  Jidequate  teste 
have  been  apphed,  were  written  and  spoken  about  ia. 
exaggerated  terms ;  and  the  shares  were  run  up  to  ridicM 
luus  prices  to  the  extent  of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  times 
tho  nomiuELl  capital,  It  was  apparently  thought  that  they 
could  be  forced  much  higher.  Many  of  them  now  are  un- 
saleable; or  they  realise  scart^aly  as  manyshiningH  hs  they 
stood  at  pounds  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  The  XI. 
shares  of  the  Adulessa  Syndicate  were  then  21^.,  those 
of  the  Akinassi  Syndicate  42^.,  Ashanti  Acquisitions  15/., 
Ashanti  Gold  Fields  S3/.,  Gold  Coast  Amalgamated  18/„  and 
West  African  Properties  dl.  Some  of  these  have  altogether 
disappeared ;  and  the  rest  have  sunk  to  one  half  or  one 
fourth  of  the  above  amounts.  Others,  which  stood  at  twice 
or  thrice  tho  nominal  value  of  li.,  oro  now  worth  from 
10s.  to  1*.  3d. ;  and  some  are  even  at  a  discount,  having 
further  liabilities  attaching  to  them.  Sixteen  of  the  leading 
West  Africans,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  3,:i03,5*tti.,  w* 
inflated  in  a  few  weeks  to  no  less  than  20,147,766/,,  aoi 
iiig  to  the  market  quolatJonH.  They  stand  now  at  ahoul 
7»(X)0,0t)Ui,,  showing  a  decrease  of  65  per  cent,  j  and  even 
that  sum  is  far  beyond  their  actual  worth-  Fortunat^U 
the  public  were  not  d^a^^'n  in  to  any  large  extent.    Wh^| 
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ibo  inevitable  collapso  came,  tho  wirepullers  found  thom- 
tdvcw  laden  with  unsaleable  stock.  For  once  they  could 
not  induce  the  public  to*linld  the  b&by,' as  profesaional 
tHang  defines  the  trick  of  passing  on  "worbblcas  shares. 

Aofitralia  and  British  Colambia  could  supply  many 
pertmeiit  rasf^s  of  a  Mimitar  kmd.  The  sliHrfls  nf  Lake 
View,  of  Le  Roi  (both  No,  1  acd  No,  2),  of  Golden  Horse- 
Ahoe,  Golden  Link,  Boulder  Perseverance,  of  the  Aeso- 
ciflled  Gnld  jVfinea  of  West  Australia,  and  oF  m&ny  other 
companies,  have  been  made  the  sport  of  Bpeculators,  and 
have  presented  wide  fluctuations  during  the  last  fivo  op 
*ii  y^iars.  Even  within  a  few  months  attempts  have 
Wn  made  to  galvanise  the  Australian  market.  For  a 
liny  or  two  prices  have  advanced,  only  to  fall  back  to  the 
titd  dead  level.  It  is  not  Burprising,  after  w^hrit  hwj*  oc- 
Liirred  with  certain  notorious  mines,  that  much  scepticism 
prevails  as  to  future  possibilities.  It  is  needless  to  furnish 
details.  It  is  also  imoecessnry  to  cite  illustrative  instances 
of  u  similar  kind  fi'om  other  departments  of  the  Stock 
ExchaugOf  such  as  industrial,  manufacturing,  tramway, 
d^ctric,  brewing,  and  other  limited  companies.  All  of 
tJiem  furnish  melancholy  proofs  of  the  manner  In  which 
prices  are  manipulated,  and  of  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances used  to  affect  the  market.  The  last  few  years 
bsvo  witnessed  the  rise  and  mushroom  growth,  speedily 
followed  by  the  decay  or  the  extinction,  of  hundieds  of 
ventures  that  cost  the  public  millions  of  money.  Not  a 
fow  credulous  and  isangLiitie  Investors  have  painful  recol- 
lectione  of  Harnuni  and  Bailey  Limited,  of  Moore  and 
Bursas,  of  Peapson's  Fire  Alarm,  of  the  Mutoscope  Com- 
pany, of  Cooper  and  Johnson,  of  the  Welsbach  Company, 
uid  even  of  AUsopp's.  The  story  of  Strattons  Indepen- 
ienee  Mine  is  freeb  in  public  recollection,  with  the  heavy 
kne  eniajled  upon  thousands  of  shareholders,  who  wei'e 
induced  to  invest  at  the  is^ue  price  of  2^.  5^..  and  up  to 
V,,  on  the  assurance  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  niine  and 
the  pro^ipect  of  continuous  quarterly  dividends  at  the  rate 
af  forty  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  have  vanished*  and 
the  shares  are  now  quoted  at  about  6*.  The  annals  of 
the  Winding-up  Court  and  the  report  of  the  Inspector- 
General  in  Bankruptcy  furnish  unpalatable  reading, 
which  might,  however,  prove  salutary  if  its  monitions 

d  warnings  were  beedsd. 
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The  Stock  Exchange  is  a  dose  c^orpoi'ation,  bound 
roles  as  rigid  and  &s  selfish  as  those  of  anj  trade-uaioti, 
Every  niGmber  is  required  to  observe  its  elaborate  reguLa- 
tiou»>  on  paiu  of  t>6iiig  haled  before  the  eomniitbee  and 
suspended  or  expelled.  No  member  is  allowed  to  adver- 
tise or  tout  for  business,  though  this  is,  in  e^ect,  done  by 
deputy,  as  hH8  been  shoAvn  above.  Outside  brokers  are 
denounced  ;  yet  some  of  them  appear  to  thrive,  at  least  for 
a  time,  by  liiviah  outlay  on  prmting,  postage,  telegrams, 
and  fidvertinetneoti^.  Tliey  also  inuur  onornions  expense 
ill  preparing  large  pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  deecrip- 
tive  of  tJioir  system  of  doahng,  ^vliich  are  freely  seat  to 
applicants  in  the  hope  of  entieing  them  to  embark  on  the 
stormy  and  perilous  sea  of  speculation,  The  expressive 
Amoriwtn  phrase  '  bucket-shop,'  applied  to  this  sort  of 
business,  awes  its  origin  to  the  al«.ng  mejiniag  of  the  word 
*bucket,'  which  has  become  synonymous  with  *to swindle' 
in  betting- 

Some  newspapers  which,  with  loud  rhetorical  virtue, 
coudemu  the  m.ethods  of  the  outside  advertising  brokers, 
and  olamour  for  their  suppression,  nevertheless  admit 
tbeir  advertisementa,  for  which  they  charge  onerous 
rates,  condoning  for  the  lucrative  publicity  by  sitolemnly 
vraming  their  readers  against  a  system  that  is  announce^l 
in  costly  paragraphs  on  the  same  page.  Such  papers 
'  compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to,  by  danmitig 
those  they  have  no  mind  to.'  Thousands  of  circulars 
ai-o  issued  by  outside  dealers,  in  the  certainty  that  a 
rnmuiierative  percentage  of  dupes  will  he  found  to 
accept  implicitly  the  specious  but  lying  statements  aboa 
fabulous  profits  to  be  made.  Even  when  they  have  I 
heavily  in  the  mad  gamble,  they  persist  in  it,  hoping 
I't^trieve  their  loases,  as  singed  moths  still  hover  roun 
a  tlanie.  Other  victims  are  sure  to  offer  thomaelvcjs  fo; 
inimolation,  because  hnman  lolly  is  jdways  ahundan 
Inducements  are  held  out  and  promises  are  made  whick' 
arc  incapable  of  fulBlment,  but  serve  to  deceive  th 
tmwary  by  arousing  their  cupidity-  Once  within  the 
clutches  of  these  vultures,  escape  is  extremely  difficult.  , 
They  usually  have  a  confederate  in  some  unscrupulouaH 
attorney,  often  kept  on  the  premises,  for  purposes  of^ 
intimidation.  Their  tranflaction^  ara'writ  large 'in  tb« 
law*6Qurt8,  in   liquidation   proceedingfa  of  bogos  minniffi 
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npaiiies,  m  baDkruptcy,  io  blighted  lives,  and  in  mined 

In  thG&G  ^  buckot-shopB '  thore  13  no  actual  buying  or 
ling  of  atooka,  unlesH  it  be  some  hopelessly  rotten 
iture  belonging  to  the  keepers  of  these  dens.  Thej  do 
i  desire  genuino  investmeat  business :  it  dooH  not  pay 
im.     Certain  low-prioed  mino-shares  that  appear  daily 

tile  tape  arts  controlled  by  outhSide  dealers.  To  piir- 
ise  ia  easy  enough ;  but,  if  the  unwary  holder  wants  to 
It  there  is  no  market.  The  usual  transaotions  in  fheso 
e»*,  however,  are  mere  bookmen trries.  The  cliattces  of 
ining  are  aa  remote  aa  those  of  breftkiDg  the  bank  at 
nte  Carlo.     If,  by  a  lucky  accident,  a  gain  be  shown, 

excuse  is  made  for  non-payment,  or  it  is  sn^ested 
it  the  profits  slmuld  run  on  to  another  accaunt,  or  aome 
rthlesrt  shares  are  offered  in  settlement,  or  there  is  an 
lotute  refusal  to  bay  back  the  pretended  salee,  or  the 
loont  ifl  cloHed  without  any  reason  being*  assigned.  If 
)al  proceedings  be  taken,  the  Gaming  Act  is  pleaded. 
U^ng  other  means  of  evasion,  refuge  is  sought  in 
nkruptey  or  discreet  disappearance.  Notwithstanding 
peated  exposures  of  what  are  known  aa  'blind  pools/ 
my  persons  are  still  willing  to  entrust  largo  sums 
strangers,  who  use  the  luoiiey  as  they  see  ^t,  after 
^ulating  for  secrecy  and  implicit  trust.  It  is  nothing 
;  ft  form  of  the  confidence  tricl^  Another  method  i^  to 
vpt  ifrhat  JB  known  as  the  '  cov^r  systeni/  whereby 
ck  to  any  amount  can  be  professedly  opened  on  pay- 
tit  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  face  value ;  the 
mey,  of  course,  disappearing  as  the  nominal  quotations 
I,  until  the  gamble  is  aiitom/iUrally  cloned,  MeanwhHe, 
^  free  use  of  largo  sums  deposited  as  'covor*  has  been 
lUred  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  victim  is  charged  interest 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  on  the  nainmal  baluntTe 
the  stocks  alleged  to  have  been  purchased,  but  repre- 
lt«d  ouly  by  figures  in  the  books. 

It  is  sometimes  a^ked  whether  al!  this  outlay  for 
¥ertising  and  printing,  amounting  to  many  thousantlH 
Qiiaily,  can  be  remunerative  in  obtjiining  fresh  busi- 
KL  Certunly  it  would  not  be  continued  unless  it  paid, 
le  lure  presented  is  that  enormous  fortunes  are  made 
'  this  kind  of  gambling.  If  so,  why  do  not  these  philan- 
toma  advGrti«orfi  emplpy  their  knowledge  for  t^oit  wt 
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exclumve    benefit,   instead    of  ofTeririg    to    impart  it  Um 
sti-angera?     Readers   are    told — to    quote    one   of    theafl 
specious  and  dangoroue  circulars — that  'such  transactioj 
can  be  rendered  very  profitable,  if  carried  out  on  a  Houafl 
syetom.  with  judgment  tempered    by  discretion/     Thi^ 
ore  assured  that  'it  is  not  at  all  di£&cu]t  to  acquire  ^ucH 
knowledge  as  may  enable  tbem  to  operate  on  the  StoM 
Exchuniige  ill  fiucb  a  manner  as  to  ensure  good  resultAH 
They  are  informed  that  *  profits  are  perpetually  nmdc  by 
those  who  study  closely  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  pnees  of 
vtocks,  and  who  select  the  best  time  to  buy  cheap  and  to 
sell    dear.'      If   the   recipient  of   the    gratuitous  adnce 
couched  in  this  turgid  bombast  objects  that  he  has  not 
the  money  to  pay  for  the  stocks  which  he  in  urgeii  toj 
purchase,  he  is  assured  that '  this  is  a  matter  of  arrangM 
ment,'  which  means  that  he  is  mads  to  pay  for  the  use  ofl 
money  never  really  lent,  and  for  the  nommal  acquir^itun 
of  stocks  having  no  existence  except  as  book-entries.       M 
Without  degi'ading  these  pages  by  mentioning  uamad 
and  thereby  giving  a  gratuitous  advertisement  to  outsiJfl 
brokers  of  the  worst  type»  the  following  extracts  froin 
recent    circulars    will    denote    the    character    of    thdfl 
nefarious  business.      One  of  them   states,  with   almost 
brutal  frankness: 

'We  of  courso  give  pKmary  consideration  to  our  actlvt 
dealers.  We  are  aot  keen  upon  giving  aw&y  so  valuable  sa 
aeeet  as  our  early  and  exclusive  information  unJefis  wo  are  to 
receive  a  iiuid  pro  quo.  Some  of  our  easterners  amy  grumble 
because  they  have  had  no  information,  ^We  wish  them  to 
anderatand  that  the  omissioo  is  due  to  the  fact  that  theit 
accouuta  have  been  stagtjant  or  dormant.  We  ofteu  have 
accounts  in  which  no  bargaia  la  eutered  for  weeks.' 

The  obvious  meaning  is  that,  unless  the  gudgeons  pe 
in  swallowing  the  bait  and  allow  themselves  to  be  hook 
they  are  not  wauted.     Another  of  these  impudent  e 
sions  urged  large  purchases  oi  American  railroad  s 
when  they  wore  steadily  fo,lling.  which  mount,  of  co 
that  the  'cover'  would  speedily  be  exhausted,  and 
money  swept  up  by  the  insatiable  keeper  of  the  '  bucke 
shop,'     In  u  third  instance  the  terms  of  business  arc  sot 
forth  very  speciously,  but  the  cloven  hoof  cannot 
bidden.      At   the  outset   there   is  a   disclaimer   of  ' 
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payments  of  deposits  for  purchaso -money  on 
ml';  but  a  list  of  esisting  investments  is  required, 
biling  thtft,  rcferoncea  to  bankers  or  solicitors,  or, 
these,  '  a  deposit  of  at  least  lOOL*  This  is  on  a 
with  the  n^ual  5itylo  of  advertisements  omanatin^ 
mouey-Iondei's.  -who  state  that  loana  are  granted 
imfivt^percent.  on  pornonal  eecurity,  witliout  sureties 
bills  of  sale  or  any  publicity  or  delny.  Impecunious 
fpplicauts  are  sure  to  find  that  the  reality  in  no  sense 
>rresponds  to  tho  benevolent  deseription. 
For  receiving  and  converting  into  cash  a  large  number 
stoieji  bordrs  from  a  solicitor's  clerk,  who  had  abstracted 
i*m  from  a  Hoi'e  and  forged  the  transfer  in  order  to  meet 
losses  through  speculation,  one  man,  ^^ho  had 
officii  in  Cornhill,  hfts  rei."«iitly  undergone  a  sentence  of 
teontha'  iinpriflocniect  with  hard  labour.  It  is 
that  he  was  not  condemned  to  penal  servitude, 
tb^itho  must  have  known  throughout  the  nature 
ofihe  tnnsaction,  and  that  ho  disposed  of  some  of  the 
"^^sjifter  notice  had  been  ser\-ed  on  him  that  they  were 
*lol*i3.  ij^  another  ease,  eighteen  monthg  ago,  a  lady  ob- 
^^toidftla  verdii-t  for  upward.^  of  6000^.,  with  interest  at 
po'cont.,  for  the  illegal  sale  of  securities  deposited 
collateral.  The  decision  was  upheld  on  appeal,  and 
Ite  business  was  stopped  and  the  concern  wnund  up. 
ly  for  the  good  of  the  comrounity,  not  a  few  other 
of  the  kind  have  had  to  close  their  doors  of  late, 
ttchuMiie.HS  proved  unprofitjible  or  became  rkty.  In 
coses,  besides  the  ouo  above  mentioned*  the  prlnci- 
bftre  been  made  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
fli  tlie  feet  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  seem  to  be  shod 
lead,  so  tardy  are  his  raovementd.  The  attention  oE 
City  yolicitor  might  bo  diroctod^ 'with  pubhc  advan* 
to  places  within  the  City  area  where  impudent 
idles  ai"e  carried  on.  The  proper  place  for  their  men- 
Lous  circulars  ia  the  waste-basket  or  the  fire.  Hardly 
of  these  advertising  brokers  is  to  bo  trusted.  The 
diflereiice  between  them  ia  in  the  degree  of  turpi- 
tndo  and  rascaUty-  A  moralist  would  say,  with  regard  to 
Stock  Exchange  speculation  generally,  that  if  one  man 
tsiAkeoi  money  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  artificial  value 
fqC  securities,  another  man  must  lose  it,  because  not  ouo 
penny  \s  addod  to  or  subtracted  from  the  actuaV  \a\ufti 
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The  chief  evil,  however,  \n  that  people  are  tempted  toj 
abatidoti  the  aafe  and  beaten  paths  of  inilustry  and  tJ 
and  to  plungo  into  a  vortcK  of  Bpoculation,  in  the  vam 
hope  of  achieving  wealth  at  a  bound-  It  will  be  well  if 
all  ^vho  poBsess  inHuence  ui^e  it  ui  ordsr  to  dissuade  in- 
oxpoiienced  persons  from  entering  upon  such  dubious  and 
pemicioua  courses.  Even  if  there  be  temporary  good-luck, 
it  IN  sure  to  turn  and  lead  to  disaster,  sjid  probably 
iri't^trievablo  ruin. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  this  article  will 
bavo  the  effet^t  of  ularmlfi^  and  warntng  cifT  the  coufirniedi 
'punter,'  who  snatches  a  feurful  joy  and  find^  a  perilouffi 
fascination  lu  the  gamblmg  practices  that  have  ruined  «o 
many.     He  cherishes  the  delusion  that  a  turn  must  come 
in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  solacea  himself  under  heavy 
loaaes  by  thinking  that  if  he  had  adopted  or  refrained 
from  a  particular  course,  if  he  had  bought  or  sold  on 
some  other  day,  if  he  had  speculated  in  a  different  stock, 
if  he  had  not  been  misled  by  some  false  'tip/  or  if  un- 
toward new>4  had  not  arrived,  be  would  now  for  eertain 
be  a  millionaire.      For  such  a  miserable  victim  of  the 
speculative  mania  nothing  can  be  done.     Hid  case  ia 
hopeless  as  that  of  a  canfinuecl  dram-drinker,  or  of 
addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  or  morphia.     But  for  th( 
who  have  not  been  drawn  into  this  terrible  whirli 
and  yet  have  been  tempted  to  embark  on  its  outer 
enough  may  have  been  said  to  u^am  them  of  the  coilaial 
danger,  misery,  and  loss,  that  await  all  who  attempt  tha\ 
impossible  task  of  making  money  by  specuUiting  for  dlfFer- 
euces  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  especially  if  they  follow  tiiB 
interested  ad^-ice  of  udvcrtising  out^de  dealers. 
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rt,  V.-^fiMlLE  ZOLA;  HJS  LIFE  A^D  WORK. 

JLfto  Iioug<m-Macquart.  Htstoire  naturvUc  et  soHole 
tTuTie  famith  noun  le  second  Empire.  By  finiile  Zola. 
Twenty  vols.  Paris:  Charpentier,  1871-93.  (La  Faute 
de  VAbh£  Moxiret,  1875  ;  rAssornmoir,  1877 ;  Nana,  1880  j 
Poi'BomlU.  1882 ;  La  Terre,  1887 ;  La  Dehdclp.  1892.) 
Le^  Tiws  Vllhs.  By  the  eanie.  iLoard^ia^  189i  ;  Ron^^ 
1896;  Parw,  1898,) 

Les  i^atre  ^-oangilea.     By  tho  same,     {FecondMj  1899; 
Tra%7ail,  1900;  VMt^,  1902.) 
I^e  Homan  Experimental.     By  the  fiame.     ISSO. 
J/ Affaire  Dray/as;  La  V^'itd  en  Marche,     By  the  e^mG. 
Paris:  Chrtrpentier,  1901. 

Le  Roman    Xafuralistc^      By  F,   Bruaeti^re,      PariB: 
Calnmnn  Uvj',  1883. 
'.  Les   CtmtejnparaiTt^.     By  Jules  LemaStre.     Series  I  and 
IV.     Paris;  Lec^ne  et  Oudin,  1886  and  1889. 
La  Vie  LittSraire,    By  Anatole  Franoe,    Series  I  and  ill. 
PaHs  :  Calmann  Mvy,  1880  ;iiid  1891. 
Vie  dc  Zola.    By  O.  de  Maupassant^    Faria ;  A.  Quantin, 

The  gad  and  untimely  death  of  M.  Zola  deprives  France, 

■nd  indeed  the  whole  civilised  ^vorid,  of  one  of  its  most 

felehrat^d  mc^n  of  letters,  oh  well  n^  of  a  not-nhle  nian  n£ 

Ktion.     The  fitory  of  the  accident  which  led  to  his  death 

Toads  not  unlike  a  paj^e  out  of  one  of  his  own  books,  and 

«Dpplie»  a  fresli  dement  ration,  if  j^ny  were   needed,  of 

the  way  in  which  the  greatest  int.ellectB  are  at  the  mercy 

of  the  meanest  and  mo^t  commonplace  circumstances. 

Emile  Zolfi,  who  was  destined  to  acquire  so  curious 

exceptional  a  reputation   bcth  as  man  and  author, 

bom   in   Paris  on  April  2,    1810,      His  father   was 

Franijois  &Ul  (1795-1847),  a  native   of  Venitre  and   an 

engineer,  who  carried  out  some  important  works  at  Aix, 

in  Provence — %vliere  a  canal  and  boulevard  are  still  called 

hy  his  name — and  whose  ability  m  designing   miUtary 

fortiBeationd  was  well  known  to  the  military  authorities. 

His  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  Emilio  Aubort,  who 

•arvivod  till  1880. 

The   death    of  the  older  Zola  in  1847  left  his  widow 
aod  child  m  extreme  poverty.    They  came  to  Parift;  aiii 
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young  Zola  W£t9  put  to  school  at  the  Jjyc6e  St  Loiui 
His  eilucatioTL  was  finytbitig  but  a  succBsa.  He  fatlt 
twice  in  obtaining  his  bacbolor'a  degree,  on  the  fii 
occasion  being  'ploughed'  in  the  literary  ivwi  voce  ex- 
aminatioo;  and  he  was  thus  cut  off  from  those  petty 
official  emploj'iucuts  which  arc  so  numerous  in  France, 
and  are  the  support,  and  at  the  eame  time  the  snare,  ai 
BO  many  yoimg  Frenchraen,  Between  the  years  1880 
ond  1892  he  was  without  auy  regular  euiployment*  and 
reduced  ahnost  to  the  last  limits  of  starvation  and  miser}'- 
He  has  himself  told  how  one  winter  he  lived  on  breAiJ 
soaked  in  oil  sent  to  him  from  Aix,  and  on  the  sparrow* 
which  he  caught  on  the  roof  of  his  wretched  attic.  At 
length  he  obtained  employment  with  Messrs  Huchette^ 
the  publiehers,  as  packer,  and  Tery  soon  afterwards 
(ISC5)  was  promoted  by  tbe  firm  to  a  position  in  their 
publfsbiog  department,  receiving  a  salary  of  2400  francs, 
which  to  Zola  then  must  have  seemed  a  fortune,  Hi& 
position  at  Hachette's  brought  him  into  communication 
with  several  writers  aud  journalists,  and  appp«.r^  to 
have  been  highly  valuable  to  him.  as  an  introduction  to 
the  literary  world.  Ho  found  time  to  write  a  ievr  stories, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  newspapers ;  and  by  the  end  of 
1865  his  htfirary  efforts  bad  met  with  suflicient  success  to 
enable  him  to  give  up  his  appointment.  The  first  volume 
of  the  celebruted  Kougon-Macquart  series  was  not  pub- 
lished in  book  form  till  1871 ;  but  the  author  had  ulread] 
mode  some  sensation  in  the  literary  world.  His  'Sali 
which  consisted  of  articles  in  the  '  Ev^nement,'  had  to 
discontinued  on  account  of  his  attacks  on  the  jud| 
committee;  and  *Theriiao  Kaquin' startled  the  public 
its  lack  of  reticence. 

The  inference  is  well-nigh  irresistible  that  the  neeessitj 
of  attracting:  the  public  at  the  beginning  of  his  career 
was  the  chief  cause  of  his  entering  upon  the  production 
of  the  so-called  naturalistic  littrature,  The  author  hi la* 
self  allowed  as  much  when  he  announced  iiis  intentii 
to  'violer  le  public/  But  it  would  be  contrary  to  aJI  t] 
we  kuLtw  of  his  Iffeand  character^  as  v/eW  as  of  his  literal 
idoak,  to  suppose  that  thia  was  bis  real  incentiye  in  ai 
years.  His  literary  and  moral  principles  were  extremt 
simple  and  strong,  were  obstinately  adhered  to  withoul 
any    variation   through    life,    and    defended   with 
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Irarmth    against    those    that    attacked    them-       These 
priaciples  formed  the  real   ftmndfttinn   nf  him  w<>rk-     He 
vos  cLicflj  iuifpired  by  an  unlimited  and  violent  hatred 
0f  the  romantic  writers  of  the  day,  Tvliom  he  accused,  not 
nrithuut  some  justice^  of  corrupting   the  ^outb    of   the 
kation  by  the  spot-ioua  forms  in  which  tbey  represented 
Tice,    Acting  under  the  strongest  repulsion,  he  devoted  his 
entire  literary  career  to  depicting  vice  under  its  ugliest 
and  most  unattractive  aspects,  and  to  the  sweeping  away 
!of  dangerous  and  optimistic  delusions  in  geaoral.     With 
«   child-like    admimtion  for  science,  absolute  eoniidence 
the  power  of  knowledge,  and  a  corioua  but  character- 
tic  ignorance  of  human   nature,  he  imagined   that  if 
en  knew  right  they  would  necesgarily  do  right.     This 
take  is  illustraiive  of  hia  wholu  literary  career.     It  is 
^Gingularfaeti  towhichwe  shall  return,  that  thisonthuai- 
Lastic   apostle  of  truth  should,  through  hia  own  artistic 
Eteinperanienl,  have  lioon  incapable  either  of  perceiviDg 
it  or  of  reproducing  it     But,  conKdent  in  the  value  of  hia 
irork  OS  revealing   the   fundamc^ntul   truths   of  human 
lociety,  he  continued  to  pour  forth  a  long  flcriea  of  hooka, 
in  which  all    idealisation  was   carefully  suppressed,  the 
picTtures  and  incidents  were  rigorously  '  scientific,'  and  the 
I  descriptions    o(   depravity  were    sufficiently  liorrible   to 
drive  all  those  that  retid  them  into  a  cloister.     The  moral 
purpose  and  didaetieism    of    his  work   were,    however, 
entirely  thrown  away  upon  the  public  ;  while  the  novels 
were  refld  widely  on  accouut  of  their  original  and  startling 
character  and  the  wonderful  imf^native  pictures  they 
freutained,    Che    author    hinii^elf    lising    to    a    height  of 
I  literary  fame  which   was  not  suipasaed  by  any  of  his 
I  contemporaries. 

1  Meanwhile,  his  success  met  with  by  no  means  universal 
.  ftpprovjil  or  absent.  He  was  involved  in  constant  paper 
I  warfare,  in  which  he  defended  his  literary  theories  with 
great  courage  and  audacity.  In  1880  he  joined  in  the 
political  fray,  declared  that '  la  r^publlque  sera  uaturaliste 
ou  elle  ne  sera  pas,'  and  attacked  the  government  in  the 
'Figaro/  Some  few  years  later  Zola's  novels  were  the 
■ubject  of  a  debate  In  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
Mr  Tizet^Uy.  who  had  published  slightly  expurgated 
translations  in  England,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
Md  the  books  were  orderetl  to  he  f'upprewsed. 
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Zola's  ]ife»  outwardly,  was  the  centre  of  hv^essant 
dispute  and  turmoil ;  inw^ardly,  and  in  reality,  it  waa  one 
of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness,  Guy  do  Maupassant, 
amongst  others,  has  described  Zola's  int^icur.  From  the  i 
depthn  of  poverty  he  had  risen  to  great  affluence ;  and  hia  ■ 
villa  at  Medan,  and  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Bruxellee  at 
Parts,  were  filled  with  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  and 
works  of  art<  His  life  was  one  of  quiet  retirement, 
Bimplicity,  and  of  almost  unbroken  regularity*  devoted  to 
the  carrying  out  of  his  literary  work,  which  he  rogordei 
as  a  moral  duty  ;  scArc^^ly  isver  ffiiling  to  uecomplij^h  daily 
hie  dozen  pages  of  manuscript,  i?alldngout  ^vibh  his  dogs, 
and  receiving  with  his  wife  the  many  friends  whom  hia 
simple^  unaffected,  and  amiable  disposition  had  endeared 
to  him. 

But  the  great  action  which  waa  to  place  tho  coping- 
stone  on  Zola's  career  waa  yet  to  come.  In  the  celebrated 
Dreyfus  case  Zola  played  a  part  of  transcendent  import' 
ancc  by  bringing  about  the  release  of  the  condemned 
officer.  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  persons 
bod  already  tried  in  vain  to  move  the  authorities  to 
oxamino  the  case  anew;  and  the  fate  of  tho  unfortunate 
man  seemed  sealed  ^when  Zola  addressed  his  famous 
Eetter,  M'accuse/  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  In 
this  he  charged  the  highest  military  authorities  with  the 
odious  and  atrocious  crime  of  deliberately  sending  to 
imprisonment  and  torture  a  fellow-officer  whom  they 
knew  to  be  innocent,  Hia  courageous  action  entailed  some 
severe  and  painful  sacrifices.  He  was  torn  away  from 
hiH  pleasant  literary  ease,  and  from  his  circle  of  friendji. 
'  J'ai  dfl  m'arracher  k  tout  ce  quo  j'aimais*  k  toutoa  mea 
habitudes  de  coeur  et  d'esprit.'  He,  who  was  said  to  be 
Ro  timid  lis  never  to  be  able  to  make  a  speech  in  puhtto 
with  equanimity,  faced  resolutely  and  almost  alone,  in 
open  court,  tho  united  hostility  and  menncea  of  tbe 
government!  the  Church,  tho  army,  and  the  mob>  A 
verdict  was  obtained  against  him.  He  was  degraded 
from  his  membership  of  the  Legion  dHonneur,  and 
obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  imprisonment,  and  to  maint^ 
his  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  to  fly  to  the  hospttAble 
shores  of  England, 

But  Zola  had  lighted  a  candle  in  France  which  oouldj 
not  easily  be  put  out.     Events  followed  one  anotbe* 
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in  quick  snocdsaion;  the  discovery  of  Esterhazy's  and 
Henry's  fnrgeriee.  and  the  nnJcide  of  the  latter-  the 
demand  for  revision  accorded;  the  new  trial  at  Rennea. 
resulting  in  a  further  condemnation  of  the  prisoner ;  and 
finally,  in  spite  of  all.  the  pardon  of  Dreyfng  and  his 
retom  to  his  wife  and  family.  Zola's  writings  on  these 
OGCOsiona,  the  chief  of  which  are  callectcd  in  the  volume 
entitled  '  L-a  V^rit^  en  Marche/  eloquent  as  they  ere,  and 
At  the  same  time  manifeatly  genuine  and  sincere,  deserve 
special  attention  in  a  study  of  Zola's  Ufe  and  work.  He 
appealed  to  the  etudeote  of  Paris,  who  had  been  especially 
violent  and  noisy  in  their  threats  and  abuse  of  liini : 

'Oil  allez'voufl,  jeunes  gens,  ou  allez-vous,  ^tudiante,  qui 
CDUreK  en  hajides  par  lea  ruesi  luanifeal^Dt  au  nom  de  vos 
ec>i^ree  et  de  voe  enthousiasmes,  ^prouvant  I'lmp^^rioux  beeoin 
d*  Jeter  publi quern e lit  le  cri  de  vos  conHtiences  indiijrntVs  ? 

'Alies-vous  protester  contra  qnelqiie  abus  du  pouvoir, 
a-t-on  ofTeus^  le  boeoin  de  vwritw  et  dV^juit^,  brftlant  encore 
dszLs  voe  Amea  neuvcs,  ignorantes  des  accommodements  p6U- 
tiquen  et  dtw  lAchetfe  quotidieniies  dfl  la  vie? 

'  Allez-vouB  redrcsser  un  tort  social,  motti^e  la  protestation 
de  votrp  vibrante  jeiinpssG  dann  la  balance  inf'galo  oil  sont  si 
f&uasement  pcses  le  sort  dos  hcureux  ot  colui  dca  dc^liorites  de 
re  monde? 

'  AUoz-voTia,  pour  affirmer  la,  tolerance,  rindepondanco  de 
Ijl  TBt^  huraaine^  sifD^r  qn^lqtia  sFi^taire  de  rinintAlligencet  A 
1ft  cervelle  etroite,  qui  aura  voulu  ramener  vo3  eaprita  lib^r^s  k 
r«Teiir  ancienne,  en  ppoelniuant  la  banqiiorotit©  de  la  science? 

'AIIge'VOUs  crier,  sons  la-  fenfitrc  de  quelque  peraonnajre 
fujant  et  hypocrite,  votre  foi  invincible  en  Tavenlr,  en  ee  si^lo 
jrochun  que  rous  apportez  et  qui  doit  r^liser  la  pais  du 
moade^  au  nom  de  la  justice  et  de  I'amour? 

'  — ?Jont  QonI  nous  allona  huer un  homme, nn  vieillai'd, qui 
apr^  un©  longiie  vie  de  travail  et  de  loyaut^,  s'est  Ima^in^ 
q^'il  pouvoit  inipimrmeat  soutenir  une  cause  gfenereuse, 
Touloir  que  la  lumi^ro  se  fit  et  qu'une  erreur  fat  repar^  pour 
rhonneuT  lufime  de  la  pa  trie  ftaogaiBc ! ' 

ZolA'fi  self' sacrificing  action  waa  all  the  more  remark- 
*bifl  sin(*e  Captain  Oreyfns  was  at  thr  time  unknown 
to  him,  and  he  waa  moved  by  no  personal  sentiments 
of  friendship  or  acquaintance.  It  irresistibly  recalls 
Voltaire's  advocacy  and  defence  of  the  Calas  fanuly, 
m»  it  will  bo  remembered,  on   old,   proeperoTis^  ani 
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inoffensive  tradosman  of  Toulouse,  and  a  Protestant,  vi 
accused  in   1701   of  having  murderud  hia  eon — who,  ii 
reality.  Iiud  conunilted  suicide — in  order  to  prevent 
abjuring  his  religion.    No  evidence  whatever  waa  addi 
of  the  crime,     Xeverthelces,  the  Church  and  clergy, 
vioIeEce  and  pprseverance,  9nci;fied*!d  so  wxU  iii  iiiilai 
the  pa.^ion3  of  the  public,  that  Galas  was  actually  coa^ 
demned  and  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel ;    the  familj 
was  disjpcrsed  and   ruined,  the  8ona  hiiniabfd^  jind 
daughters  forced  into   convents,    Voltaire,    by   the 
sparing,  generous,  and  able    support  which   ho   gave 
the  unfortunate  family,  won  everlasting  renown- 
was  the  brightest  incident  in  hia  career ;  nnd  the  univei 
and  entbusJastic  homage  of  which  he  was  the  reel] 
in  later  yeare  M'aa   paid   more  to  '  Thomnie   ans 
than  to  the  great  wit,  poet,  and  dramatist.     In  a  few 
years,  by  Voltjiire'a  intervention,  the  innocence  of  Cnl,- 
was  pronounced  by  a  judicial  verdict,  and  his  propcrijL 
rtwtored  to  his  children,  while  the  particular  offieral  tm 
had    been    chiefly   instrumental  in    obtaining    his    ccA 
dcmnation  committed  auicide*  1 

The  part  which  Zola  played,  however,  in  the  Dreyftii 
affair  was  really  far  i^i-ei^ter  and  more  striking  thA|i 
Voltaire'e  defence  of  the  Calas  family.  Voltaire  ineurrJ 
no  popular  odium,  made  few  or  no  personal  sacri^^l 
and  HxpoHed  hinistilf  to  no  danger  by  hi**  action^^H 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  once  it  was  known  tin 
a  terrible  mistake  had  been  committed,  the  nation  warn 
insta-ntiy  moved  to  redress  the  injury,  nnd  to  honaur  tlifl 
protector  of  the  victims  of  injustice.  In  the  nineteentl 
century  Zola's  action  mot  with  a  very  different  receptioB 
All  classes  and  professions  in  the  nation  wert?  arr&^w 
against  him  in  fierce  and  unintelligent  antagonism;  and 
it  'was  with  difficulty  that  ho  was  protected  from  tbfl 
fury  of  the  mob,  A  further  obstacle  presented  itaelf  fn 
the  superciliousnesfl  of  some  superior  men  of  lettciJ 
M.  Brunetiere  for  instance,  to  whom  ^  I  "intervention  d'oJ 
romancier,  meme  fameux,  dans  une  question  de  juitus 
militaire^  appeai'ed  '  di^plact^i?.'  Not  content  with  HM 
most  outrageous  attacks  upon  Zola,  his  enemies  essaTfl 
to  wound  bis  feehnge  by  unearthing  supposed  scandn 
which  were  said  to  Iiave  occurred  seventy  years  ago^iB 
connexion  with  his  father,  then  a  young  officer.     P^?ed 
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sh  Tvere  denied  to  the  son  were  communicated  to  the 
fCrr  presB-  When  at  Iftet  Zola  obtoinod  pormiBsion  to 
mine  them,  t*ome  curious  fH«tH  transpired.  The  doeii- 
its  bad  been  withdrawn  from  the  custody  of  the  War 
DO  by  a  mysterious  individual;  and  no  official  exam- 
aon  of  them  had  been  made  previous  to  their  removal 
After  their  return.  There  were  aigna  that  thc'y  hftd 
lei^one  nianipulabion.  Fmatl^,  it  hccaino  known  that 
mystenoua  individual  in  whose  hands  the  War  Office 
I  placed  the  papers  was  none  other  than  the  forger 
1  0uicidef  Henry, 

B  pauvres  Feasf  lis  ne  savaiout  nifime  paa,  en  all&nt  t^' 
Icr  mon  iti-re  dans  sa  tombe,  quel  homme  d'intt'Uigouoe  et 
iThv&il,  d*activit6  et  dc  bonWi,  ils  nllaicnt  en  faire  sorth- 
lis  no  lui  on  votilaient  point,  ft  Jul;  ils  n'uvaiout  que 
?e  de  ii]'a«aitssmtr,  nioL  Cu  u'ttuit  qu'uji  mort,  on  iwnivivit 
tr^gor,  jI  ne  r^pondrait  pEis,  Leur  noii'o  i^uoranci?  ne 
lit  pAS  niAme  iiiqiii^tt^  do  swvnii"  c|uel  mort  il^^  choisia- 
att  ai  CO  n'vtait  pae  un  mort  <ivffici]c,  dont  la  tuemoli^o 
qu^  IhOtin-ait  left  cocrondru.  ■  Non!  ils  culbiitaieiit  ou 
Loe  bono,  s'cn  tclabousBaicnt  oux-mfimcs,  en  voulaut  on 
mir  les  autres,  tamlU  qull.s  ^e  d^luititiiiout.  i^|)orthjF4,  dans 
r  terreur  du  chiltiment.  Et  ToUh  que  1^  inortt  ruvoiUe^ 
t  fait  leiir  ntt'iisatenr/  • 

a*e  mind  was  inevitably  embittered  by  these  events; 

circle  of  his  friends  was  broken  up ;  his  Hfe,  hitherto 
froaaed  in  his  literary  pursuits,  was  distracted  and 
burbed.  Still,  we  may  well  thmk  there  muMt  have 
sn  full  compensation  in  the  consciousncfla  of  duty 
bly  performed,  in  the  auecesa  which  attended  hin  efforts, 
d  in  the  happiness  v^hich  he  was  the  means  of  restoring 
a  whole  family. 

To  Madame  Dreyfus  ho  wrote,  on  the  return  of  her 
[ihand : — 

'  Madame,  on  vons  rtad  I'innooent,  le  mairtjrr  ■  on  rend  k  sa 
mme,  k  son  ilk.  ii  sn  fllli;,  lo  ajari  et  le  ptiro :  et  laa  premiere 
raie  ra  vers  la  famille  r^unio  eniin,  console,  henrotiao. 
lel  qoe  nuit  encore  mou  dEiuil  de  citoyen,  lualgr^  la  doideur 
l^Kn^  la  revolto  oil  coutinneat  Ji  B'auguiaser  Jus  Ajuee 
ites,  je  via  avec  vous  pette  minute  d^licieUKe,  tra 

■  '  L«  Verity  ea  Mnrclie,"  n.  313, 
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bonnes  lanneH,  la  minute  oft  voii?  &vex  Berr»  rt&n$  voe  brm&  V 
moT%  resauscit^,  sorti  viva,Qt  ot  Libre  du  tombeau.  Et,  qtu^ 
m^mflj  ee  joiir  eat  un  grttnd  jour  de  victoire  et  de  tete. 

*Je  m'iniiiffine  la  promi^ro  &oir^.  aotis  la  lampe,  dua 
I'jutunit^  familial^,  lorscjue  les  portes  9ont  ferm^es  et  qo* 
toates  les  abouunationa  de  la  rue  uieiirent  au  seuil  dome*- 
tiqu9p  Lea  deux  enfauts  sont  liL,  le  p^re  est  reveau  du  loiatain 
Toyat^e,  si  loug,  si  obscur.  .  .  .  Une  douceur  endort  la  rnvsoo 
cloBo,  une  inflnie  bont^  baignd  de  toutea  parts  la  chambn 
disor^be  oti  sourit  la  Faniille,  et  uoua  aouuDe^  1^  daii»  rombi^ 
iBuots,  i'*^compoQau3,  nous  tons  qui  avons  voiilu  ccia,  qui  lot- 
toiiH  depifiB  tant  de  moia  pour  cetbe  minuta  d©  bonbeiir-' 

The  literary  gonius  of  Zola,  powerful  and  ons:]nnlu 
it  is,  nevertliGleBs  is  perhaps  more  easily  comprehendtti 
than  that  of  many  writers  far  inferior  to  hiniHelf,  U 
novor  varied  or  underwent  any  transformations  «  > 
deTelopments.  It  is  essentially  massive,  coarse,  direct. 
with  none  of  tho^e  deviations,  phases,  and  litful  charon 
which  make  tho  work  of  many  writora  so  difficult  to 
seiza  and  to  characterise.  Hie  literary  ideals  and  methodi 
wei-e  extretnely  limited  and  concise  ;  and  to  thesn  hi 
obstinately  adhered.  Nor  need  tho  technical  name  wbicfc 
Zola  choBQ  to  apply  to  his  work  lead  ue  to  expect  any* 
tiling  profound  or  intricate  in  hi.-*  view  of  life.  j 

For  what   ia   this  so-called   Naturalism  invented  m 
Zola?      Merely  the    roproscntation  of  man    excIuaJTofl 
•  iroin  the  physical  or  Eimmal  standpoint,  under  the  gOH 
of  Hciontitic  observation,  ■ 

'La  pensf^e,  la  pens^,  ehl  tonnern*  tls  Digu  !  la  pensseMlH 
produit  du  corps  entier.  .  .  .  Qui  dit  psychologuc  dit  trrffl 
k  la  v^lt^;    (Sandoz,  in  *  L'CEuvre.'  p.  209,)  J 

Zolae  matorialisnu  for  it  is  nothing  else,  has  a  crustuM 
effect  upon  his  conception  of  human  character,  Maa,dll 
coursG,  has  animal  instincta,  bub  ha  ha?i  others  aln 
which  animals  have  not,  and  it  is  by  these  that  he  is 
oonstituted  man  and  not  beast;  while  even  in  the  csne 
ot  those  which  he  shares  with  the  brutes,  they  are  in  him 
so  complex,  so  refined,  and  so  much  restricted  by  regiilai 
tton  Ew  to  bo  hardly  recognisable  hb  the  same,  ^o  aucfl 
gap  exists  anywhere  in  nature  as  between  man  aM 
beast;  and  to  ignore  this  marvellous  difference  entiivin 
and  to  write  of  men  merely  as  animals,  is  to  preclude  bM 
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aoo  a.11  possibilHy  of  drawing  human  char*witer.  Conse- 
itttlj,  ID  Zola  there  is  no  chn rasterisation  whatever. 
ho  numerous  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  who,  in  hia 
nmcnse  i^'ork,  pasa  before  us  m  long  and  gloomy  pro- 
ion,  havfl  little  ^"nmilitude  to  men  or  women.  They 
mored  entirely  by  the  rudimentary  appetite8,  and 
vo  pushed  along  down  their  slow  deeeent  into  inevitable 
AmnBtion  by  the  powerful  hand  of  the  author  himself- 
bey  are  merely  int^amations  of  the  vices;  and  thsir 
cUons  are  limited  to  the  task  of  illustrating  the  hideoua 
ns  and  theories  of  the  writer-  They  do  not  work 
ut  their  own  lives  naturally.  We  find  none  of  tha 
rorublings,  aspirations,  failures  of  weak  human  nature; 
one  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  strong  human 
ature  :  none  of  the  Inner  working^i  of  the  human  mind, 
ts  varying  phoacB,  complexities,  hesitations,  and  incon- 
ktencies :  and,  it  ts  almost  superfiuouB  to  say,  we  have 
lothin^  of  the  higher  or  spiritual  Hide  of  man.  All  this, 
very  essence  of  human  character  and  aetion,  wae 
omplot<>ly  hidden  from  Zola.  We  can  read  through 
«ains  of  Zoht  with  our  feelings  quite  untouched  by  the 
arious  calamities  which  overtake  the  personages  of  his 
ovei&  AVe  feel  all  the  time  that  they  are  essentially 
infeal^  *  faits  k  plait^ir/  Tuere  abstractionu,  and  not  actual 
ving  impersonations  of  human  experience.  Besides,  it 
especially  in  the  finer  and  higher  quahties  which  man 
o©s  not  share  with  the  beast  that  his  individuality  obieQy 
onsistfl*  and  that  one  man  can  be  distinguished  from 
other.  And  again,  just  as  it  is  these  aamo  qualities 
hich  separate  and  distinguish  one  man  from  another, 
It  is  these  which  draw  them  together  and  make  the 
■rhole  world  kin.  It  is  the  mystery  of  life,  and  not  its 
physical  and  crude  manifestations,  that  prompts  the 
feelinga  of  union  and  sympathy  with  one's  fellows,  the 
cenvictlon  that  the  lives  and  fates  of  others  have,  in 
•cmounknown  way,  something  in  cotnmon 'With  ourselves: 

*Ono  GotI,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  OQ0  far-off  divine  event, 
To  ivhich  the  whole  creation  moves.' 

Thus  Zola's  characters  fail  to  inspire  us  with  any 
'*|iiipiLthy  for  their  fate.  They  provoke  no  tears,  for 
^ere  is  nothing  human;  and  we  watch  them  pa 
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their  doom  moch  in  tfaft  aasM  waj  tbst  we  M«  %  proeem< 
of  cattle  driTen  chroogfa  tbe  streets  to  the  ^ugliLer- 
hove-  ZoU  if  a  La  FonlKBe  f^tai>iWw  The  Utter,  wiUi 
tho  true  poet'd  feeiing  for  tfatt  oaitj  and  MjsterT- of  Datura, 
dT«ws  *t*s— mIj  And  er^n  plsats  vitfam  tbft  Boagie  eirele 
of  hoinvk  sympathj-.  Oid  tiiriiMMiK  are  h'nrtfr* ;  eren  the 
trees  and  plAota  bare  ^omeching  hamam  m  them-  '  Ia 
ptante  T^spasJ  '  JX  n  esc  riea  qui  a'axt  soa  luigage.'  AU 
natnns  »  one  in  the  sfHntoal  sense.  With  Zola  it  is  just 
the  oppoflite.  To  him  oil  namre  is  ooe  onij  in  the 
nuU^rial  sense.  He  tzeai^  coan  exehuET^'  as  the  b&4 
kmmaine :  he  mta  him  off  frotu  the  imiTerse  to  whkh  he 
beloti^:  fatt  destroy  in  him  all  di^Unctiott  and  ail  did- 
tin^rcivenen.  Begard  man  as  nothing  hot  a  beast,  a 
huddled  unit  of  a  herd,  onreoogmaBlile  apart  from  his 
fellow^  and  the  reality,  individuality,  aad  pathos  of  hifl 
cbaructer  aro  extinguished  iostAnUv  and  irrerocably. 

To  caJl  such  a.  mi^rppnawutatkm  of  nuui  reall^ni  or 
iiattiratifin  is  reallj  a  misuse  of  terms.     It  affords 
more  a  3<^ieDti5c  or  veritable  picture  of  humanity 
the    rhapsodim]   visions    of   myslieiiin,    the    afaetrat^i 
of  didaictici^m,  or  the  exaggeratioiis  and  deceptions 
romance      It   is  not   naturalism,   for  not  only  doee 
proceed  from  the  first  on  an  incomplete  and  false 
ception  of  the  nature  of   man,  but  it   withdraws 
from  that  very  world  of  nature  in  which  it  U  its 
that   it  phices  him.     It  is  not  realism,  for  It  deab^ 
with  real   men   and   women,  but   with   a   series  of 
sonified   abstractions,  forced    upou    us    by  the 
ehaiacter  of    the  work,    or  the  author's  coneeption 
his  art.     We  realise  uothiog,  bocauae  there  is  no  v 
similitude  in  the  characters,  and  no  artistic  truth. 

The  naturalists  in  literature,  and  Zola  iu  particular, 
we  are  aware,  do  not  profess  to  ^ve  us  art*     llie  *  roi 
experimental'   has  a   more  important  aim  in  Tiew- 
popularisatioQ  of  aeieoce.     Truth  is  to  beaefit  the  mi 
m  the  same  way  that  uiedieioe  heals  the  diseases  of 
body, 

'Fuisque  la  m^decine,'  says  Zola,  'qui  etait  on  art,  d 
nee  adeciee,  pouniuoi  la  litterature  eUe-m^uie  ne  devi^ndrtut 
eQo  pa0  uue  science,  gtAce  k  la  m^tbode  exp^ritneutalef ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  include  more  delimooa 
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vuuneaning  eTpresaioiiH  in  a  single  sentenco.     We  need 

not  divell  on  the  futile  jangle  about  nils  and  acieuces. 

Bat  who,  in  thoir  sonses,  would  ever  t}iink  of  conaiilting 

a  novel  for  Bcience  or  facts  on  ivliich  to  build  coDcludions, 

or  a  standard  of  conduct?     The  only  truths  tfa&b  can  be 

foond  there  are  artistic  truths,  the  result  not  so  much  of 

tiie  knowledge  of  the  writer  as  of  his  iioaginution  and 

literary  ability,  though,  if  really  faithful  to  nature,  and 

pretiented  in  a  vivid  and  artistic  manner,  they  may  have 

a  powerful  influence  on   the  niind  and   morals  of  the 

readen     Of  science  he  will  iind  only  echoes,  no  matter 

how  strenuously  the  author  may  put  forth  liis  preten- 

noDB  to  be  scientific.     The  very  trade  of  novelist^  and 

ihe  eicigencieg  of  the  novel,  exclude   the  po9§ibility  of 

dealing  with  science  in  the  necessaiy  spirit  of  accuracy 

and  independence.     Some  scientific  principle,   it  is  true, 

I  may  be  made  the  basis  of  the  narration ;  but  this  can  be 

no  giuLrantee  that  its  I'esults,  as  shown  in  the  JlctiLioua 

Hves  of  the  characters  of   tho   novel,  are   those   which 

L  iaevitably  would  ensue  in  the  course  of  nature.     Zola, 

I  br  inst&nee,  has  described  the  terrible  career  and  death 

F  rf  a  hopeless  drunkard  in  '  L'Asaonxmoir ' ;  but  it  would  be 

L  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  vivid  nud  horrible  picture 

I  that  all  drunkards  meet  inevitably  with  tlie  same  fatie. 

I  lodeed,  we  know  that,  whatever  ought  to  be  thoii'  fate. 

I  many  drunkards  live  prosperous  lives  and  die  comfortably 

I  h  tlieir  bedd, 

I  In  the  same  way  Zola  has  employed  the  theory  of 
I  heredity  on  which  to  build  the  whole  history  of  the 
I Buogon-Mac quarts.  This  may  do  admuuhly  from  the 
IMerary  point  of  view,  but  from  a  sctentitic  standpoint 
I  the  whole  narrative  is  obviously  absurd,  ^'othing,  we 
I  nppose,  rould  ceuceivably  l>e  more  opposed  to  the 
I  vientific  spirit  than  the  habit  of  thus  generalising  from 
I  flne  particular  instance,  and  that  too,  perhaps,  merely  an 
I  Bolated  phenoTTienoD,  chosen  because  of  its  striking 
diaracter,  and  because  it  captivates  the  imagination. 
I  Kedi{:al,  obstotrie,  and  other  manuals,  criminal  reports 
mil  police  news,  wore  diligently  ransacked  by  Zola, 
I  Vnytbing  which  was  exceptional,  sbarttiug,  monstrous, 
'  unheard  of,  was  inetantly  Beized  upon  and  appro- 
I  while  the  normal  or  frequent  was  passed  over 

^^^_  h  Zola*  exception   litej^ally   proved  tVe 
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rule ;  and  a  few  Htrange  facta  in  criminal  staiistica 
presented  as  generally  true  of  the  fitato  of  society  dnrtug 
the  Second  Empire.  A  vivid  and  poTverfuI  fancy  trans- 
forme,  exaggerates,  and  confuses  the  whole,  and  leavw 
a  pictore  effective,  dramatic^  and  thrilling,  perhaps,  but 
grot«Kqu(3  and  hopelessly  untrue  to  fact  and  nature.  ■ 

Again,  the  analogy  of  medicine  and  literature  Is  a  fali^ 
one,  Medicine  holds  by  no  means  the  same  place  as  & 
remedy  for  the  body  that  literature  holds  &b  a  remedy 
for  the  moral  character.  Bodily  uilnients,  ive  may  safely 
auppoee,  no  one  in  his  right  senses  would  desire  to  be 
afflicted  with ;  and  effectual  remedies  (when  such  eiiat) 
are  eagerly  sought  and  employed.  With  the  moral 
nature  it  is  far  different^  It  ia  not  a  case  of  Dot 
knowing  a  remedy — ivhich  in  moat  ca^es  is  merely  to 
dcflist— hut  nf  deliberately  choaHing  an  immoral  course 
of  conduct  because  the  sense  of  immediate  enjoyment 
overpowers  the  higher  feelings  or  the  fear  of  future 
Buffering  or  deterioration.  Vices  are  dung  to  long  after 
they  are  known  to  be  vices,  and  are  not  easily  exchanged 
for  virtues.    *  Video  meliora  proboque ;  Deteriora  eequor.' 

But  allowing,  for  the  moment,  that  knowledge  of  tbfl 
inevitable  results  of  sin  and  folly  can  be  obtained  from 
Zola's  writings,  it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  tho^e 
who  are  in  most  need  of  the  lesson  will  ever  protil 
by  it.  Of  Zolas  intense  moral  purpose  in  writing  an  he 
did  we  have  no  doubt;  his  sincerity  is  unquestionable. 
Vice  is  invariably  held  up  by  him  to  horror  and  deteeta- 
tion,  and  made  to  appear  in  it*  ugliest  and  most  revulting 
forms.  Still,  we  may  doubt  whether  many  have  benefited 
by  the  hideous  picturea  which  hia  works  unfold.  The 
tendency  niust  be  rather  to  accustom  the  mind  to  the 
crude  forms  of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  notion  that,  after  all,  he  is  merely  an 
animal  without man^s  higher  ideals  and  aspirations;  while 
the  fact  that  the  works  "which  contain  the  most  numerous 
or  most  glaring  improprieties  have  almost  invorij 
attained  the  largest  Male,  might  perhaps  be  uaed  as 
argument  that  they  have  done  actual  harm.  The 
reality  of  the  lesson,  also,  is  generally  too  apparent 
for  it  to  make  any  serious  impression.  Asides,  Zoi 
pessimism  and  fatalism  are  so  pronounced  that  all 
tlou  of  moraUty  would  seem  thoroby  to  be  excluded 
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life-  '  Voyoz  un  salon,  je  parle  du  pias  honnete;  si  voue 
^criviez  lea  canfesuions  Hinc^res  des  invites,  voua  lai9S€riez 
an  document  qui  e  can  deli  serai  t  les  voleura  et  leu  asHaaaina.' 
There  is  no  ploco  for  the  will;  liis  characters  are  ^6tros 
■ouverainetnent  domineif  par  leurs  nerfs  et  leur  sang/ 
And  a^in,  'levice  et  la  vertu  sont  des  produitH  comme 
le  vitriol  ou  lo  sucra'  It  ia  in  vain  that  vitriol  wifibes 
itself  sugar,  in  vain  that  vice  Becks  to  raise  itself  to 
mtuB.  For  what  purpose  then,  it  may  well  bo  asked, 
the  lessons  and  warnings  of  tho  experimental  novel  ? 

Leaving,  however,  the  question  as  to  the  moral  reaultfi 
of  Zola'u  work — result^i  which,  aftt^r  all,  tiBU  only  he  »ur- 
miaed — and  returning  to  the  author's  claims  to  scientific 
eonsideration,  we  must  rememhei,  in  addition  to  what 
has  heen  already  wLid,  th^it  iu  order  to  accept  statt^menta 
u  Bcieiiti£c  facte  ^we  must  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  capacity 
of  tho   individual  who   makes   them   to  carry  out  euch 
pesaarchee  and   obaervatioDS,  and   of  his  thorough  dis- 
kterestedness  and  accuracy.     To  apply  the  argument  ad 
^fmiTtem,  apart  from  Zola's  good  faith,  there  is  nothing 
^B  the  character  of   his   genius  to    fit  him  for  eareful 
Observation  or   deduction.     Hih  education  had  been  in- 
complete and  interrupted  ;  and  in  lator  years,  when  fame 
[  md  prosperity  came  to  him,  he  was  immersed  entirely 
tn  his  own  work.     Beyond  the  handbooks  and  statistical 
VorkB  of  refcronco  on  which  he  drew  largely  for  the  con- 
\  Itmction  of  his  novels,  he  appears  to  have  read  scarcely 
I  mything    exL-ept   the    works    of    contemporary  authors 
I  iLat    he    reviewed    in    the    journab;    and    his    literary 
Ittiticisin,  though  always  intelligent,  shows  little  or  no 
dgn  of  familiarity  with  the  great  Fi-ench   or  (^luastcul 
■TTiters,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of  literature. 
With  philosophy,  science,  and  history  he  appears  to  havG 
been  equully   unacc^uainted.      Unlike  most  AviHters  who 
iMe  to  fame  in  the  last  century^  hid  mind  was  not  trained 
I  flr  developed   by  the  study  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
[past.     Had  it  been  so  trained,  the  work  which  he  has 
fiveii  us  would  probably  have  been  of  a  very  different 
eharacter,  uoL  only  in  idea  and    inspiration,  but  also  in 
form  and  style.     Just  as,  in  the  matter  of  style,  a  proper 
piToportion  of  idea  and  phrase  was  never  attained  or  even 
utoed  at  by  him,  so  tn  the  same  way  he  woe  completely 
-jfavoid  oi  the  true  scientiiic  spirit^  nor  had  he  t^Q  lec^t 
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concoption  of  the  importance  of  phonomeiia  relatively  to 
one  another  or  to  a  general  theory,  without  wUifh  jt  Is 
!mi>oHsib]e  to  present  facta  intelligibly  or  rationally.  The 
confusion  of  thought  and  1/tiiguago  is  very  notice-able 
when  he  attempts  to  write  on  abstract  topics,  us,  for 
inatfince,  in  '  Le  Ronian  Experiuiectal' ;  and  this,  united 
as  it  is  with  an  obviously  sincere  and  touching  pELs&ion 
for  truth  and  the  pood  of  hiji  fellows,  reveals,  in  a  curious 
way,  the  secret  anil  peciiliarititf^  of  Ztila'a  gi^aiui^. 

'Dans    mea   etudes    litt«raires^   J'ai    souvent    parle  da  U_ 
mothodo  cJcp^rimentO'la  appliqu6e  au  romau  ct  HAi  dram^ 
retour  ii  la.  nAturc,  revolution  naturaliete  qui  emporte 
sificlt.  pouaso  lieu  i,  peu  toubea  lea  manifeBtatioaa  de  rintol 
gt»i]ce  huniaine  daus  uno  ui&me  voie  soientiflque,     Seiilemenl 
[*Kl^c  d'uue  littei-aturc  d^teruiimki  par  la  science,  a  pu 
jjrondre,  faute  d'etre  pret-isee  ot  comprise,     n  me  paniit  doi 
utile  da  dire  nettcuicatce  q.u'i]  faut  cnteudrc,  selon  moi, 
le  romaa  exp^rj  mental. 

*Jg  Ei'tLurui  k  fjLire  Ici   qu'un  travail  d^ adaptation,  cor 
mi^tliodo  GxperiuaoDt&lc  a  6Ui  eta.btio  avea  une  force  ct  Ul 
clartt^  [insrveillcur^crt  par  Claudts  Bcruarcit  daus  sou  *■  Iiiti^li 
tion  ii  IVStudo  do  la  iii6decino  expt'rinientalc/'     Cc  livre  d'l 
savaikt  dont  Tautoritii  est  d^i^ive,  va  me  servir  de  base  solu 
Jo  ti'ouverai  Ik  toutc  la  question  traitee,  et  je  mc  bomci 
coniTiie  argumentiS  irr^fiitablea,  h.  donuer  lea  citations  qui 
BCi'out  n^casaires.      Ce  no  sera  done  qu'uno  compilation 
textea ;  ear   je   eomptt?,    siir   tous   l^s   jujintw,   me    retraui 
derri^re  Claude   Bernard,     Le   plua  aouvent   il   nic  sufBra 
pemiilacer  le  mot  "niMecin"  par  le  mot  **rojiiarc1cr/'  poi 
rondre  ma  pen&^e  clnire  et  hii  apporter  la  ri^ienr  d*une  vMt 
BCientiflqiie.' 

Such  are  the  opeiiiug  pasettges  of  Zolas  ti-eatise 
'  Le  Roman  Ex  pen  mental,'  one  of  the  most  cui-ions  coi 
positions   on    ths   theory  of    literature    that  have  evi 
appeared.       The    nai've   cdmimtion    which   ho  so  o\ 
expressed    for   science    reminds   ua   of    the  appreeiatii 
by   a   rustic   congregntiun    oF   a   seniion,    in    \vhii»h 
preacher  quotes  texts  in  the  original  Greek,  and  ma) 
plenty  of  references  to  the  Revised  Vei'sion.      Occasit 
ally,  aUo,  we  find  ZoTa  making  curious  stutt^uii'^nts  whii 
vre  should   not  expect  to   discover  in  a  scientiSc  w^oj 
Shanghai  is  represented  as  a  town  in  Japan  j  lizards  a 
upon  their  tfggs>  and  so  on.     On  the  whole,  we  cam; 
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h©lp  sympathiaing  a  little  with  tJiG  unfortunate  jourtmlist 
on  whom,  as  related  [n  the  following  passage,  M^  Zola's 
indignation  and  contempt  descended. 

'  Uti  jour.  JG  donnaiB  h  im  joiimalEstc  de  beftuooup  d'esprit 
cee  explications,  ,  .  .  Erillii,  je  Tainaib  r«mfl.rr|ner  (Hie  Terreiir 
Bur  mon  pn^tendu  orRouil  vouait  eonfi  douto  do  co  quo  j'6taifl 
le  port^-drapeau  d^  Tides  Bcientiflque  ,  .  ,  Or,  pendant  que 
je  parlais,  l^  jouTualiste  davenait  grave,  prenait  nn  air  d^- 
fcpixiint^  et  ennuy6.  Lui  qui,  jiisque-lft,  s't^tait  b^knooiip 
amutie  dn  naturallerae,  tinit  par  rn'mterroirpre  en  s'ecriant: 
"CoiDtnentE  ce  a'eaT«  que  cela;  maiN  ce  n'est  plus  drAleP 
CLettre  h  la  Jounesse/  p>  90.) 

The  fact  ia  that  the  whole  of  this  discussion  about 
wdence  and  uaturali^ni  is  exceedingly  tiresome ;  hut  Zola, 
toepeak  franklj,  has  never  scrupled  to  fatigue  hia  readers. 
The  style  of  his  novels  is  ponderous,  awk^ward,  and  mono- 
Irtnoiis  in  the  extreme  ;  the  characters,  as  we  have  shown, 
have  no  life  or  interest ;  and  the  narrative  itself  ia  gener- 
ally anything  but  absorbing.  Few  of  his  readers,  wo 
imagine,  arrive  at  the  last  of  his  six  or  seven  hundred 
ps^es  mthout  a  sense  of  relief. 

His  naturalism  is  nothing  but  a  mnteriahsm  so  limited 
WbA  so  eonsistent  as  to  constitute  a  veritable  deformation 
of  nature  ;  his  science,  nothing  but  a  materialism  exagger- 
ited  and  distorted  by  an  extraordinarily  vi\'id,  and  often 
morbid  imagination.  There  is  no  nature,  no  science, 
■ail,  notwithstanding  the  author's  struggles  iu  that  direc- 
tion* no  morality.  We,  at  least,  can  see  in  the  series  of 
YkiouB  pictures  of  low  life  nothing  to  attract  virtue  ;  and 
fa  Zola's  ivhole  ^work  no  ^ haute  morale'  and  no 'utility 
pratique.' 

Tt  seems  plain   that  Zota  failed  entirely  in  his  self- 

^Ipoint'eil    iJirtk,  consisti'ntly,  conscientiously,  and   strenu- 

oi^y  carried  on  as  it  was  for  more  than  thirtj-  years. 

Prom  a  literary  point  of  view,  also,  his  novels  are  char- 

letrri^^  by  exactly  the  defects  which  would  inevitably 

Imre  damned  any  ordinary  winter.     How  then  is  it  that 

bu  reputation  has  survived?  that  up  till  the  moment  of 

ikk  dealJi  he  reraflined  (he  niowt  celebrated  no ^-e I- w liter 

ti  his    ttme^  enjoying   a  world-fame   such  as  no  other 

mtemporarj-  novelist  can  now  boast  of,  while  hie  books 

Bcqrrutated  in  thousands  all  over  Europe,  and  translated. 

»  Doarly  all  the  Euro^e^n  /an^[ages  ? 
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The  truth  is  th&t  the  merits  of  ZoIa'i  work— in  spil 
of  the  defects  already  dwelt  upon,  and  notvnthst&iiding 
the  false  and  mialeading  label  "which  he  has  persisted  in 
attaching  to  himself  throughout  his  career — are  too  greal 
and  striking  to  fail  in  aroasing  admiration,  or  making 
profound  impression.  In  hiind  deference  to  the  bid< 
of  the  author  himaelf,  Zola's  writings  have  almost  alwaya 
been  reg&Tded  from  the  realistic  point  of  vitw,  and  eom* 
pared  with,  and  judged  hj  the  eid©  of,  those  of  Balzac, 
Stendhal,  and  Flaubert.  No  doubt  there  ^'as  much 
justification  for  this.  Zohia  work  in  certain  re-spect^ 
in  it^  gigantic  scope,  pondero^jsness,  and  uncouthnesst  in 
JtG  ostentation  of  knowledge  and  its  parade  of  descrip- 
tion, in  its  professed  ambition  and  effort  to  hold  up  the 
ffpcculum  vitie,  has  outwardly  much  in  common  with  the 
work  of  Balsac»  and  indeed  is  confessedly  an  imitatit 
of  the  earlier  writer.  But  these  etmilarities  are  oi 
Huperficial  traits  in  Zola,  of  inferior  intereat  and  impoi 
anco  in  the  appreciation  of  his  talent,  and  manifeE 
insufficient  to  explain  his  great  position  in  literati 
Considered  merely  as  a  realiat,  Zola  would  undoal 
be  echpsed  by  many  of  his  predecessors  and  contoi 
porarie^.  The  Rougon-Macqimrt  eeriea,  in  spite  of 
its  pretended  Hcicnce  and  its  glowing  detail  of  descriptio] 
preeents  no  real  picture  of  hfe  like  that  contained  in 
*Com^di6  Huniaine.'  The  whole  Is  presented  in 
atniosphero  of  unbridled  exaggeration,  and  there  is 
entire  abacnco  of  that  roatraint  of  feeling  and  exprei 
necessary  for  true  reahetic  represeDtation  in  literal 
wliieh  was  pnictised  with  so  much  success  by  tbewril 
already  mentioned. 

Zola'a  titlo  to  fame  and  immortality  we   believe 
depend    almost    entirely    on    his    immense    imaginati^ 
powers.      By  temperament  he   really  belonged    to 
Romantieieta.     Ho  himaolf  would  bavo  repelled  the 
siniiatioij  with  scum  and  indigiwttion  ;  and  to  many,  sut 
a  statement  may  appear  a  paradox.     Yet,  if  we  i^onsidi 
ZoJa'H  work  atia  whole — and  it  irt  thupHhe  master'him: 
regarded  it  (■  L'Histoire  des  Rougon-Mncquart," '  Les  Ti 
Tilles,"  *Les  Quatro  Evangiles') — with   alJ    the  inherfut 
defects   which    m'o    have  already   noticed,   it   makee 
impression  such   as  only   the  greatest  achievementa 
literature,  or  soma  tremendous  catastrophe  in  actnal  I 
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Even  thoB©  to  whom  the  style  and  nuviter 
lovels  are  most  diat^iHtefoI  cannot  help  being 
of  this.  For  pxample,  it  is  M.  Jules  Lemaitre 
%ys,  *  J'ai  beau  m'en  deifendre,  ces  brutolit^B  memea 
oeent,  je  no  saie  comment,  par  leur  nombre,  et  cee 
■  par  lenr  massen' 

ViBi  in  fact,  a  great,  IE  brutal,  tragic  poet.  The 
ntt  produces  or©  entirely  those  of  the  imagination, 
Bve  nothing  to  do  with  so-called  science  or  natural- 

^mpa^e  Zola  in  essentials  with  his  supposed  pro- 
Stendhal  and  BalzaCi  and  he  will  be  found  to 
little  in  common  with  these  writera  beyond  choice 
>jtM!t,  anti  a  general  pervading  tone  of  materialism. 
it  feature  of  these  authors'  works,  as  of  thoae 
^rt  and  of  all  the  suocessful  reahstic  writers^  is 
'er  of  depicting  character,  and  of  creating-  verlt- 
afln  and  women  ivho  exist  for  us  in  their  pages  in 
eir  living  reality.  Nowhere  do  we  find  such  ereatJons 
kk.  But  compare  him  ^"ith  the  Romanticists,  and 
Hbe  seen  that  they  have  much  in  comniouH  The 
toticists    were    nei'cr    famous    for   their  power   of 

SEf  human  character^  In  all  the  dramas  and  novels 
r  Hugo  you  will  hardly  find  one  drawn  true  to 
e  poet's  imagination  invests  all  with  an  exaggera- 
magnificent  indeed,  but  untrue  to  nature.  He  can- 
fface  himself  and  let  hia  characters  develope  them* 

t  their  OT^Ti  way;  he  jnapirea  them  with  himself; 
merely  pci-eonifiod  abatractjona  representing  his 
Ls,  often  inconsi-stently  with  thcmnelves  und  mth 
Burro  and  ings.  Similarly,  in  Zola  there  ia  no  Hingle 
ater  that  truly  resembles  a  human  being.  He 
tinted  from  real  life  like  Flaubert  and  the  De 
C8.  Instead,  we  have  figures  which  rppreaent  LIjp 
vices  and  calamities  of  the  human  race — gred<l, 
inline,  murder,  lust,  cruelty,  and  so  on — all  coloured 
rkened  by  his  vivid  and  powerful  imagination. 
faheence  of  charjicterisBtion,  the  novel  or  drama 
■naJ  interest,  but  ita  effect  a^  an  immon&e 
human  tragedy  is  much  eulranced.  The  c^nvaa 
^aM  for  individuals  to  Id©  distinguished  m  it. 
close  adherence  to  nature,  would  be  misplaoed, 
a  great  picture  reprpsenting  some  tremendous 
or  human  catastrophe,  the  effect  upon  thfi 
£  2 
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spectator  would    be    rliminjahodi  aud  his   attention  d 
tract^d,  by  a  seriefi  of  portraits  painted  in  the  foreground- 

Zolaa  books,  then,  are  not  novslfl  in  the  ordinary 
sQnflo  of  the  word,  but  parts  of  a  groat  epic  poem  in 
prose,  8o  to  speak,  of  which  the  heroes  ai'e  the  human 
vices  ;  and.  so  i-egaided,  they  compel  adrniration.  Even 
hia  fltyle,  uncouth,  blunti  and  brutal  as  it  is,  conveys  &n 
impression  of  weight,  powder,  and  irresiatibility^  admirably 
in  keeping  with  the  hug^e  and  gloomy  subject  treated, 
and  produces  an  effect  which  ti  lighter,  more  vaned, 
polished,  and  coooiHe  style  could  not  attain;  whilo  the 
iteratton,  the  slow  piling-np  of  phrases  and  ni*»jiHmg  cif 
effects,  together  with  its  impassivenesa  and  monotony, 
give  it  the  character  of  a  sombre  recitation,  'unelit 
de  phrases  ma  waives/ 

WhUe  his  portraits  of  men  and  women  are  u 
and  while  his  ignorance  of  the   inner  workings  of 
human  mind,  of  the  subtler,  finer  elements  of  human  c 
acter — an  ignorance  characteristic  of  the  Romanticis 
is  very  marked,  he  shows  all  their  knowledge  of  the 
teriur  world,     Kis  pictures  and  descHptions  of  things 
extremely  eloquent  and  powerful.     That  they  are  of 
esiLggoratod  is  doubtless  true.     As  in  Hugo  and  (as  X 
observed)  in   Dickens,  so   in   Zola,    extemal   things  a 
frequently  given  a  huge  and  unre-al  importancCi 
the  cathedral  in  'Notre  Dame,'  op  the  river  in  more 
one  of  Dickens's  stories,  the  house  in  '  Pot-BouiUe/ 
park  in  '  La  Faute  de  I'Abb^  Mouret,*  the  market  in  * 
Ventre  de  Paris/  the  gin-shop  In  *  L" Assommoir,*  ha^ 
almost  human,  or  rather  superhuman,  qualities  aecri 
to  them,  and  rise  up  like  monstera  in  the  midst  of  t 
narrative,  overshadowing  and  destroying  all  that  oppr 
hy  their  irresistible  and  unnatur:il  infliienee  and  povr^Ti 
Ch-u  anything  be  imagined  more  utterly  untrue  to  so 
fact^  science,  or  nature? 

But  with  this  tendency  to  violence  and  exaggerate 
an  intimate  senwe  of  beauty  waa  conjoined;  and  in  tm 
at  least,  of  his  novels  Zi>la  shows  powers  and  pcn'cpLio 
for  which    the  bulk  of  his  work  would  deprive  liim 
all   credit.     No  prosa  poet  of   modem   tlmej^.  not  eve 
Chateaubriand  in  his  nature-hymns,  or  George  Sand 
her  rustic  stories,  was  more  sensible  tban  Zola  to 
beauties  of  nature  when  he  penned  the  Following  desi 
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Si  of  the  park  in  which  Serge  aind  Albitie  wnnclcrcd 
'ting  their  idyll  of  semi-conscious  love. 

'Cepeiidanl,  fh  cette  heme  1e  punj  eatier  etail  ^  eus.  lis 
I  ftvaieut  pris  posseaaioo  Bouvepainement.  Fim  iiii  cioiii  de 
irro  <iTii  fie  It-ur  fl|»pjii"tlnt,  C't-Uiit  ixniv  euK  nuo  le  bain  da 
itos  Heurisnait.  quo  lo  partOM"c  av&it  clcs  odeura  doucos, 
wiguied.  duiit  Ibs  boiilTt^b  Ids  eudomialviLt)  la  uiiit,  par  leurn 
Mifitnia  ouvertea,  Lo  verger  lea  uourn.ssait,  empliaaait  de 
nita  lev  jup^s  d'Albiue,  ]e?4  rufrafcliissait  de  ToQibre  tniiequde 
bse^  branches,  bo\ib  losqiielles  11  Fiuaait  ai  btm  ddjct^iicri  cipr^ 
lever  du  soleiL  Dans  lea  prairies,  Uh  avaient  les  herl>eH 
h»  mux:  1e»  hcrbca  qui  ^largiasaient  iudetinirneDt  leur 
lu,  en  d^mulaiit  sans  cesse  devunt  eiix  dea  tapi**  cie 
Et  lis  jodiasulent  oncore  du  del  .  <  .  Jamais  il 
iTsJt  le  iu4uiG  risagG.  Chaqiie  soil-,  surtout,  il  Jea  i^meiv 
il^U  li  rheure  des  adieux.  Le  aoleil  ghssant  a  I'hoiizoii 
lutniL  toiijoiira  iin  oouveau.  Boimre.  Parfois  il  a' en  allait 
ittilieu  d'une  paix  aereiue,  aaus  un  uuage,  uoyy  ptu  k  pen 
UQ  batu  d'or.  D'nutres  Fois  il  eclat&it  en  raj^ons  de 
'^tl>re,  il  crevoit  aa  robe  do  vapeur,  &*cchappait  eu  oudeea 
^  QntumeB  qui  barralent  le  del  de  queues  de  cQm^tea  gigau- 
''^lUos,  doDt^  lea  chevelured  iucsjudiaieut  lee^  f^imos  des  hautes 
!*•!«.  Puis,  o'elaieut.  eiir  dea  plages  do  wibJe  roiigOj  euf 
allougea  dti  txirail  roae^  uii  coueher  d'aatre  attuudH, 
1111  tt  uu  aa'i  rayoiid  .  .  .  AJblne  et  Sci'ge  mai'chaiQrit 
Lt  danei  la  foul^  deH  Hmmaux  qiii  leur  reudatetit 
Lorsqu'ila  tmvorBaisitt  le  partorro,  des  vols  do 
^Wlloiis  se  levaieiit  pour  le  plaisir  de  leurs  ytiux,  les  riveu- 
*^t  de  kura  ailea  battaotea,  le^  aiiivaient,  cominc  le  frisaon 
■^ftDt  du  soteil,  comme  les  flenrs  envcl^ies  Heeouant  leiir 
^iun>  An  verger,  ila  sc  rencontraient,  eu  haut  dea  arbres, 
"^  lea  oiseaux  goiiiiiiEtDda ;  les  pierrota,  lea  pinsonSt  les 
nets,  lea  bouvreuila.  leur  indiiiiiaient  les  fruibd  les  plus  mtlrs, 
|<lt  cioatria^^  des  eonps  de  leur  bee  .  .  ,  Cett©  vie  dii  pare, 
*bin&  et  Serge  ne  la  aeutftieut  gi-audii'  autour  d'eux  qiie 
BpEiis  le  ]our  oi\  Us  a't^taient  ueati  vivre  Qux-iiidmefi  daoa  uu 

8?r;     C'  La  Faut«  de  TAbU  Moui^t:  p,  212.) 
E  the  aoorce  of  this  qtioLatiou  were  nob  known,  wuuld 
oao  ima^ne  that  it  had  boon  token  from  a  pfige  of 
Atala '  or  ■  Paul  et  Virginie '  ? 

*Atjila  Dio  ftt  un  manteuu  avee  la  t^econde  eeoree  du  fi'dce, 
tr  j'^toifl  preuqtXG  nu,  Elle  mo  broda  dea  inocaaaines  ,,,36 
Inoftls  0oin  ^  mon  Uiiir  de  '^n  panrre.  Ttintit^t  Je  hd  mettais 
B  k  t£t«  une  couroune  de  c&*  mauves  bleuea  U'v^e  ui^\^ 
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trouvlona  hut  notre  route,  dans  des  clmetifereB  indieiUj 
donn^B ;  taittdt  je   lui   faiaais   dca   collicre    riTGC   dea 
rouges  d'azaloR,  et  puis  je  me  prerai*  k  Honrire,  en  ooal 
plant  SB,  merveilleus^  beaiit<5  .  .  .     Souvent  duns  \e9 
ohaleurv  dii  joiir\  nous  cherohiDi^.s  1111  abri   sqiia  les 
de,^  c^tbes  .  .  .    Uiie  f<iule  da  pftpillona,  de  r43oucli«e  bri] 
de  oolibria,  de  perruches  vertee,  de  geaSs  d*azur,  viont  5 
cber  ^  ceB  mouesea,  qui  produiaent  alors  TefFet  d*iine  ta] 
©n   laino  blanche,  oil    Touvrier  europeen  it-unut    trod* 

But  the  writer  suddenly  reooUects  his  moral  , 
ficientiflc  mission,  blame**  himself  for  indul^'ng  in 
idyll,  and  hastens  to  deaecrate  it  and  destroy  it  by 
eonie  deacriptiona  of  the  RTOHsoat  materialism  and 
olity.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  the 
ftonHtflntly  discovering  himself.  Even  in  the  pj 
which  Zola,  by  tho  mouth  of  Sandoz,  defines  his 
ooneeption  of  life  and  literature^  and  which  we 
already  t[iioLed  as  especially  characteristic  in  its  m&t 
ism,  the  whole  soliloquy  ends  witli  a  lyrical  mvocatioB^ 

■"Ah  I  bonne  lorre,  preuds-moi,  toi  qui  es  lo  Ditrrecoi 
ruiiique  Boiirce  de  la  vleT'     Lea  yeui  semoiiillereiit:  rt 
cachercet  atteadrlasemeuty  il  ajouta  d'une  voIje  brat^lc< 
nn  vaata  gesto  qui  embraasait  rhorizou : 

**'Est-ce  b^lf,  une  Ame  k  diacun  de  iiouSk  quaiid  il  J' 
CBtte  grande  Attio  I  "*     (*  L'CEuvre,'  p.  200.) 

It  13   curious   and    inatructive  to  observe  the 
violent  struggles  and  efforts  to  subdue  his  natural 
clinations,  his  obstinate  persistence  in  keeping  his 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  on  the  low»  the  vulgar,  and 
i^ioblo,   and    his  continual    insistence  on    the  seii 
chai-acter  of  liis  Avork,  forcing   his   art   even   fnio 
postorous  anaJi;>^  with  tbp  medical  science,  and  il 
over  it  a  didactic  garb  whenever  possible.     His  Pt 
however,  iiivarinbly  proveg  restive   and   unumnageil 
and  soun  b^ars  hiin  up  to  the  hf^ightfl. 

'  n  n*a  pBs  rt^iiHsi  k  ^totiffer  sa  robuste  biia^iuatioii.  ^ 
pouto  &  ejh  ruatiii>rc,  po6te  sans  d61icatoaao  et  sans  sr&OC^ 
non  saim  andaee  et  sans  ^ergie-  II  voit  groa ;  quelqi 
Hi^mo  il  volt  f^randp  II  pousse  an  t>i>e  et  vifie  au  8p 
En  voulant  copier,  Ic  uiEttadroit  iuvent*)  et  ci"6el  Saoiaot 
tlc3    Hoofou-MactLU^it  q\u  t^t  dt:   uioutrer    lou^    1« 
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mlo^ciuea  et  tontea  lea  pondttionfl  Hoclales  d&oe  uoe  seula 
Ue.  a  en  aoi  gu<flquc  cho^  d'l^noi-me  Gt  de  ayjuin^triqufi 
[^^^le  chez  EM)n  auteur  le  plus  ardent  idi^ali^me  ...  11  a 
idoQSi dee  tmllucinations  d^  solitaire.  II  auiiue  la  uiabieie 
fe,  il  doDiie  xui^  peiiBtiG  aux  ciio&ee.  Dii  fond  dc  sa  rctraite, 
9que  t'Anie  detr  roiil€!.s.  G'esb  it  I^Iudaii  qnti  se  (^oche  ta 
1^  des  romantlqueSi'  (Anittolo  Finance,  'La  Vio  Littv- 
s."  p.  Tf*.) 

^Ws  miagirtntlon  la  pnidigiouH ;  ita  po^er  is  un- 
ted;  and  contact  witli  it  transfomis  evorything  in- 
lU^.  He  sees  entirely  with  the  eye  of  the  poet,  ai 
nd,  types,  oiaHses,  influences,  fates,  not  individuals  or 
dents.  And  if  the  power  of  his  imagination  is  per- 
B  anparalleledi  ao  al^o  is  its  continuity  and  its  etoodi- 
L  There  are  no  ebbs  and  Sows,  no  great  outbursts 
iwed  by  conunoupLaco  and  uninterefitLU^  paj^sages, 
i  OS  occur  in  the  work  of  ho  many  ima^pIlativo  writers. 
I'fl  imagination  is  a  constant  force;  in  fact,  he  only 
throagh  the  eye  of  imagination*  Nothing  m  the 
lie  -work  of  this  writer  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
Kty  with  which  he  deals  wttli  enormous  subjects— 
fects  formidable  from  their  multiplicity  of  detail,  such 
A|  Franco- German  War;  forbidding  on  account  of 
Bp^  may  call  their  staleness  of  material,  such  as 
A  or  Paria,  or  uninviting  owing  to  their  vagueueas, 
I  as  'Travail '  or  *  F<icondit«.'  The  realist  would  have 
id  the  treatment  of  these  vast  subjects  an  impofisi- 
y.  He  would  have  been,  overwhelmed  by  the  countless 
trvationg  and  detailft  from  life  tiecc*ssary  in  order  to 
lent  a  true  picture  of  a  groat  town  or  a  great  battle, 
great  reahstic  writers,  like  Stendhal  aud  Tolstoi,  havo 
3r  attempted  to  draw  a  picture  of  war  na  a  whole, 
what  they  give  us  is  a  slice  of  the  action  which  can 
lescribed  in  full  detail  and  vividly  enough  to  make  an 
resi^ion  of  reu-lity-  Tha  centra  of  interest  is  the  hero 
ho  narrative,  his  feelings,  experiences,  tho  dovolop- 
it  of  his  character-  We  have  no  impreaaion  of  the 
[edy  of  war  in  general;  so  long  as  thw  chara.ctera 
;6an  themselves  honourably  and  come  safe  out  of  the 
A,  the  reader  w  satisfied.  The  picture  of  war  drawn 
phat  we  regard  as  Zo!a*3  greatest  and  most  churuc- 
?tic  work,  *  Lit  Dijbacle/  is  a  very  diiTereut  ono.  Here, 
ho  deseriptiou  of  tho  battle  of  &dan,  we  have  vrair  m 
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the  ubetract,  in  ile  entirety,  nob  noted  down  and  ob«en'4 
by  the  realLitr  hut  created  by  the  imagmation  of 
tragic  poet 

'Maif^,  k  ee  mrjtueut,  commd  Vemienii,  de  TAulre  cAu 

vallon,    paraissait   en   offct   se    repher,  unc  fu^stlltule   towil 
^'liLtA  sTir  ]&  gjLui?he.     C'eUut  Teternel  ni(jiiveiiient  toi 
tout  nn  d^tachement  de  la  garde  qui  avait  fait  lo  touf 
le  Poud  de  Givonne  .  .  .     DejA.  des  PniHsieus  franchlifialpol 
luur  du  parci  accoiiraiont  par  lea  alleeg,  eu  si  grand  qiwdI 
(jiie  le  combat  a'engtigea  i\  la  hu.Toniiette.    T*t«  mie,  U 
niTiwh^,  ua  zouave,  iin  bcl  hoiume  h*  harbo  noire, 
fturtoitt  line    beaogce  effroyabli?,  troimnt    les    poitrinw 
ciiiqiiaioiit,  lea  VGutrea   (lui  molUssaieut,  essityant  9& 
nette,  rouge  ^lu  sang  do  run,  dans  le  flaiic  de  I'fliit!*; 
tiomiuL'   ello   so  casaa,   U   uoutmua,  en   broynut  de*  crince, 
coup  de  ci'osso ;  &t  comme  im  faux  pan  le  d^saiina  d«fijulJ< 
niout,  il  »autib  ti  la  gorge  d*un  gi-oa  Pruaeieu,  d'uu  te] 
que   toiia   deus   roui^roat   eur    le   gravler,    jusqu'iL   U 
d^fonu^  du  I&  cuibiiie,  dau»  utie  etubrartsade  murtelle. 
lea  arbres  du  paro,  4  chitquo  coin  des  pi^tousag,  d'autraii 
eiilaAaaient    lea   moi'ta.      Mai^   Ja   lutttr   h'acliariia   devsJit  1>I 
poiToa,  autoui'  du  caiiapi^  et  dee  iautenils  blou-eiol,  uns  bm-J 
cnlado   euragtu   trhunimes   t^ui   se    brCilaienb   la    F^Lce  A 
portaut,  qui  sg  dt^chiraLcut  des  deute  ot  des  onglcs,  fuutfiJ'l 
ctiuteiuj  pour  a'ouvrir  la  ijciitrine. 

'Et  Gaudo,  alors,  aYoc  aa  face  douloureuse  d'houniQ 
avaSteu  des  cluigriaa  flout  11  ne  iiarlait  jrtniaLs,  ftit  pria  J"* 
folic  hdroique,    Dixrxs  cetto  d6fftite  tlerai6re,  tout  eu 
que    la  compagnie   ^tait    aufsantiet   qup    ]>a9   un    bcnitu^ 
pouvait  vonir  &  son  appcl,  il  empoigna  aon  clarion,  I'eiul 
fionoa  au   ralliement,  d'lme  telle   haleine  de   temp^t«, 
aemhlait  Touloii-  fairo  sg  dreaaer  lea  morta.     Et  les 
arriTaient,  et  il  ne  bougeait  pas,  aonnaut   plua  fort,  4 
fanfare.     Unc   volee   de    ballea   I'a^Kittit,   sou   dernier 
e'eiivola  en  une  uote  de  cuivre,  qui  emplit  le  oit*l  U'un  it 

*  Debout  tiaus  pouvuir  tiomprendref  Ruchaa  □'uvait  paa 
un  iQouveiueut  pour  fuir.     II  atteudait,  11  begaya  :  ''Elibi 
quoi  dontP  cpioi  done?*' 

'Cola  ne  lui  entrait  \)Bk&  dana  la  eet*velle»  que  eo  f4t 
d^alt«  en<-ore.  Oti  L^liangeait  tout,  m^me  la  fagou  de 
battro.  Ces  geut^  u'auraient-il^  paa  M  atteudre,  de  TmI 
vCit&  du  vallon,  qu'ou  nlliLt  lej?i  vaincre?  On  avait  bean 
tuep,  il  eu  arrivait  toujoui-a.  Qu"eat-«j  quo  c'^lait  que 
fit'hue  guerre,  ofi  Ton  S3  lasBemblait  disc  jwiur  en  6cr»aer 
oh  /'cnaeiui  ne  se  moutiait  que  le  sojr,  apr^  tous  RToir 
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route  par  toiite  una  jounn^  de  pniJente  o&n{>nn?fc43e  P 
,  n'aya-at  jusque-li  rieu  compris  k  In.  campiigue, 
nvt-lupix'-,  *iinport<^  par  (]iietque  choso  do  .mipi^rieur, 
1  il  no  rtisiatoit  plus,  bleu  qu'ii  r^petdt  machiiialoment, 
90n  ubstiiiHticiu :  "Courage,  mes  eiifant^  In  victoire  oat 
V 

ua  peste  prompt,  eepeiMlant,  il  avait  repria  le  tli-Hpeaii. 
it  sa  itons^c  deroi^^ro,  le  caclior,  pour  quo  lea  Pmasieua 
t  po-S.  Mais,  bien  que  la  luuupa  f(X%  rorupue,  oils 
saa  tlttDa  aa8  jambee,  U  faillit  tomber.  Des  balles 
lent,  il  eenttt  la  more,  U  arracha  la  soie  du  drapeau,  la 
ra,  cberchant  k  laaeantir.  Et  ce  Fut  h  ce  luwmeut  que, 
ail  oou,  ft  la  poitrme,  aiix  jambes,  il  s^afTai^t^a  partai 
lwabei4u_x  tricolorc?,  coiiinie  vfitu  d'eujc.  II  vecut  encore 
nJi»it4^,  Iffli  yeijx  ^largis,  voyant  p^ut-fitr©  monter  tk 
la  Tieioii  vraie  do  la  guerre,  Tati-oce  lutte  vitalo 
ne  faut  aooepter  que  d"uo  eoeur  r(5Bign6  et  grave,  aiiisi 
be  )oL  Pais,  il  out  un  i>etlt  liuquet,  il  a'ea  alia  dans  aon 
isaement  d'eufantr  tol  qu'uu  pauvro  ^itre  bom6,  ua  iuaeotG 
Ui«  (kua^u  sous  la  n^et-sHit^  do  I'l^iioriue  et  iuiijudsible 
\te.  Avec  lui  Uniftiait  uno  It^gondc/    (*  La  Deb&de,'  p»  374.) 

Il  would  bo  difficult,  WQ  tbink,  to  surpass  the  poetical 
deur   of   the  above  pnssage;    and,    throughout   the 
work,  the  overwbehning  de;?cription  of  suffering, 
ity,  and  crime,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  g^eat  nation 
es  slowly  down  to  Its  doom,  constitxitea  one  of  the 
stupctidoua    repreaentAtionrt  of    the  great    human 
ever  attempted  on  the  -written  page* 
o  examine  even  a  few  of  the  novels  in  detail  would 
us  too  far  afield.     We  prefer  tn  regard  the  work  of 
prose-poet  from  a  general  point  of   ^iew,  froni^  a 
luie©  and  from  a  height.     Looking  back  on  Zola's  life 
work  a&  a  whole,  we  can  see  that  the  various  crose- 
enta  which  existed  in  it  led  inevitably  to  a  serieB  of 
padic-tiona  and  paradoxes-     In  the  first  place,  we  are 
D  a  philosophiiyil  study  of  humanity  which  contains 
ling  but  the  visions  of  a  tragic  poet,  while  an  imagina- 
[of  exceptional  force  and  compass  appears  disguised  | 
lie  modeat  garb  of  Hcientific  research.     A  paseionato 
re  for  truth  and  reality  leadd  directly  to  the  presenta- 
of  the  essentially  false;  and  an  intense  moral  aim 
to    the    production   of    Htfiraturo  which    is    almost 
limously  re^jarded,  under  somo  aspects  at   leaat,  aa 
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degradiDg.  Sincere,  simple,  and  modest  in  hia  priv«« 
character,  and  fitteii  bjr  nature  for  a  life  of  retired  literary 
ease  and  domestic  hnppinesa,  tiiia  author  has  appeared  to 
the  world  at  large  aa  a  man  o£  vicious  temperameot  fl 
tapagfiiir,  and  often  hh  a  (rharlatan.  It  iB  only  part  of  the 
irony  which  seema  to  enter  so  curiously  into  oli  Zolas 
lifii  and  work,  that  the  truth  and  morality  which  he  in 
vain  strove,  during  a  conscientious  and  laborious  literarj 
career  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  inculcate  by  hia  pen, 
should,  through  a  pure  accident  in  hie  life,  have  been 
taught  by  his  eicample  in  a  manner  far  more  fltrikiiig  ttad 
effective  tlian  in  pa?4uible  in  written  words. 

No  man  of  letters  during  hia  lifetime  has  boon  thai 
centre  of  so  many  stormy  disputes  and  bitter  recriminft-J 
tiona.     Guy  de  Kaupassuni  wrote  many  years  ago  : 

'Qui  done  &  attaqut^  plus  brutalement  ce  Qu'il  croyaat  in- 
justc  et  faux?    Qui  done  ...  a  combattu  plus  fut-ieuBem«Ti(| 
pour  see  ideas?     Qui  done  a  triompli^  plus  bmyaniment  d>j 
rindiff^^rcQCG  d'abord,  puis  do  la  r<^sistaneo  hfiaitante  du  giul] 
public?  " 

As  the  sani{3  author  declares,  his  very  name  had  some^ 
thing  in  it  that  was  aggressive,  and  sounded  continuall/J 
06  a  trumpet-blast  to  dissension  and  battle.     Now  that  hoi 
has  gone,  wo  may  hope  that  the  angry  discussions  whict 
surged  around   him  may  cease,  that  the  false  litei 
ideal  created  by  him  may  diHappear^  and  that  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  'littdraturo  determin6o  par  la  sclent 
At  the  same  time,  we  feel  confident  that  his  work 
survive  for  its  splendid  poetical  imagery  and  viaioD, 
that  his  name  will  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  who 
a  great  occasion,  at  the  cost  of  all  he  held  dear,  chi^^ 
rously  raised  his  vuict;  on.  behalf  of  the  oppi^ssed, 
recalled  his  country  to  a  sense  of  justice. 
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Uematiofial  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  First 
UTiual  I»9tie.  Botany  (Part  /);  Che^ntstry  {Part  I); 
'tchamcB ;  Physics  {Part  I)  :  Physiology  {Part  f) ; 
^tUoroloffy.  London  :  Harriiioii  and  Sons,  I90t^> 
Uport9  of  the  Procf-edini/it  at  the  Inteitiationtd  6'tm- 
^vnc«8  on  a  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  Roynl 
&dety,  London ;  1896, 1898,  1900, 

B  volumes  who^  titles  are  given  above  are  not  books 
)k  read;  they  are  simply  lists  to  be  consulted.  More- 
t,  they  are  so  wholly  tochnical  m  character  as  to  be 
p]ut«ly  unintelligible  to  the  general  reader;  they  are 
&ideil  f<o1t?i]y  for  the  rT»^>'  of  aciGiice,  Hod  \xg  aJttne  can 
ie  use  of  them.  Yet,  as  the  firet-fruita  of  a  combined 
fmational  oSort  to  provide  a  ready  practical  analyaifl 
the  cuiTent  Bcientifie  literature  of  the  whole  %vorld, 
b  as  can  be  ased  by  any  man  of  Hcleuce,  wherever 
dwells  and  whatever  be  the  language  he  speaks,  the 
bnes  possess  an  interest  which  reaches  beyond  scieuc^e 
llQ^a  of  science^  and  deser^^e  consideration  from  more 
lie  of  view  than  one. 

(Tie  first  volume  mentioned  abov<>— that  on  botany — 
Jutuig  of  some  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages, 
,  with  it^  second  port,  furrilah  a  complete  index  to 
tN>tumcal  literature— bookd,  papers,  memoirs,  etc. — of 
-  The  other  volumes  are  aimilju'ly  concerned  with 
r  sciences ;  and  seventeen  sciences,  or  branches  of 
ice,  in  all  are  to  bo  treated  In  like  manner,  each 
ice  having  a  volume,  in  aome  oases  two,  devoted  to 
L  These  volumes  are  published  for  the  purpose  of 
>hng  any  ono  interested  in  science  to  tind  out,  with 
least  possible  trouble,  what  books  or  what  papers 
Xshad  in  1901  dealt  with  this  or  that  scientilic  theme 
is  and  nothing  moi^.  The  enquirer  is  not  told  how 
theme  is  dealt  with,  or  what  are  the  results  thereby 
ed ;  to  leaiTi  these  lie  must  go  to  the  book  or  to  u^t 
sr  itself;  the  Index  only  tells  him  where  to  look.  ^ 
'hose  seventeen  or  twenty  closely  packed  volumes, 
ited  to  the  publications  of  a  single  year,  present  a 
iiig  proof  of  the  scientific  liotivity  which  is  going  on 
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in  the  various  countries  of  the  world;  for  in  rbsTD  m 
indexed  thoF^o  hookH  and  papers  only  whi(!h  coiiUui  m 
profesa  fco  contam.  the  reaulta  of  what  Ib  usuaIIit  chIW 
original  investif<ation.  Many  of  the  books  beariogxim- 
tific  titles  which  are  found  tu  puhU^hers'  lists,  tmA  dluj 
of  the  articles  dealmg  with  scientific  aubjectd  wU^ 
ibppour  in  aciontifit;  or  other  periodicals,  are  merely  of  ifl 
expository  nature.  The  object  of  these  is^  by  iLttiflcir"- 
ness  of  style  and  simplicity  of  statement,  to  make  ^ 
^ODoral  roador  understand  and  appreciate  the  scope  » 
importance  of  discoveriee  and  observations  whicb,  itt  * 
origiDHl  rec^rdu,  are  hidden  from  the  lay  puhlin  by 
thick  veil  of  technical  terms.  Though  at  times  coiv^ 
inff  valuable  criticiBma  aad  suggestions,  such  writiii^^ 
not  regarded  by  Hcientifitr  workers  us  definite 'com 
tiona  to  science";  they  do  not  form  links  in  the  ch 
actual  scientific  progress ;  they  may  as  a  rule  be  nepp 
by  the  scientific  worker.  Consequently,  the  '  Inte 
Catalogue  of  ScientilSc  Literature/  whose  main  ai 
assist  the  scicntitic  worker,  takes  no  notice  of  a 
paper  which  ia  not  in  some  way  the  recoi-d  of  an  o: 
BcienbiBc  discovery,  ohwervation,  methoj,  or  ideai 

In  its  choice,  moreover,  of  what  to  notice,  the  ca 
IB  further  restricted.     The  word  'acientiiie'  bears 
ineaoingB  than  one.     '  Science  *  is  sometimes,  and  pa^ 
most  commonly,  used  to  denote  a  particular  Idnd  of  ^ 
lodge — -the  knowledge  'which  deals  with  numbers,  orm 
the  properties  of  matter,  or  with  the  featiirea  of  i'vj 
things :  the  knowledge  which  may  be  divided  into  tnath 
matics,  physics,  cheuiistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  tho  Bi 
And  'scientific"  is  then  understood  to  mean  what  ptjrfata 
to  this  kind  of  knowledge.     That  is  to  say,  the  t*rni  \ 
defined  by  its  subject-matter.     On  the  other  hand,  d 
word  *  scientific*  ia  often  used  with  a  wider  meaning;  tl 
term  is  deihied,  not  by  the  atibject- matter  treated  oth 
by  the  method  employed-     In  this  eense,  whatever  knoi 
ledge  is  gathered  in  by  means  of  reasoned  investigfitir 
whether   deductive  or    inductive   in   character,   in^ 
j*poken  of  as  scientific ;  and  treatises  which  deal  in  ll 
way  with  the  history  of  man,  with  art,  and  even  w 
theology,  are  to  be  rugartled  h^  srientific  produetioQfl. 

The  promoters  of  the  International  Catalogue  adcpp 
the  more  restricted  meaning ;  they  took  ^ubject-nuU 
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uidc,  and  i'onfincd  their  cfforU  to  the  kind  of 

0  which  constitutes  science  as  commonly  under- 

1  adopting  this  course  they  necesssrily  had  to 
tificiaL  linuts;  and  in  determining  what  they 
,ke  in  and  what  thoy  should  leave  out  thoy 
hemselvea  to  be  led  by  considerationj*  of  prac- 
■enience.  So  long  as  the  works  relating  to  the 
e  of  the  non-living  universe,  and  even  of  living 
her  than  man,  had  to  be  dealt  with,  no  diflfi- 
re  likely  to  occur.  All  works  recording  original 
ions  in  these  subjects  would  naturally  be  in- 
the  Catalogue^  But  man  himself  at  onco  intro- 
unibliiig-lilock.    Human  physiology,  for  example 

to  say,  the  knowledge  of  the  human  body — 
found  its  place  in  the  Catfitogue;  but  physio- 
vestigations  are  apt  lo  ignore  distinctions  be- 
<dj  and  mind ;  and  indeed  there  are  some 
ista  who  maintain  that  psychology  ia  in  reality 
of  physiology.  Hence  it  seemed  reasonable  to 
lychology  in  the  Catalogue,  in  order  to  ensure 
lyaiological  literature  should  find  a  place  tbere- 
er,  psychology  were  to  be  admitted  en  bloc,  a 
)unt  of  Literature  would  have  to  be  uidexed, 
ough  its  method  might  entitle  it  to  be  called 
would  be  relegated  by  its  subject- matter  to  a 
:ategory-  Similar  difficulties  occuri^d  in  regard 
anatomy  and  geography, 

■omoters  of  the  Catalogue  resolved,  as  we  said, 
ed  by  practical  contHiderationa.  The  main  object 
•alogue,  m  their  view,  was  to  assist  the  scientific 
>  enable  him  to  hnd  out  what  has  been  done,  or 
^ne,  in  the  matter  about  whi<'b  he  is  intcreHtod, 
a  provide  a  theoretically  perfect  list  of  Qvcty 
ch  has  been  published.  Moreover,  conHidenng 
rBd  of  the  tusk  before  them,  they  felt  jurttifled 
ig  themselves,  at  aJI  events  for  the  present,  to 
ance  of  the  scientific  workot  a?  commonly 
i-^to  the  mathematician,  the  aatrcmomer,  l.hii 
the  cbeniit^t,  and  the  worker  in  one  or  other  of 
B  branches  of  biologj-.  Hence,  not  without  ro- 
\nd  flcknowledgmg  thai  their  rourse  wnm  d(*tor- 
practical,  not  by  logical^  con5idcraLi'»MP<.  th^ 
it  to  attempt  to  include  psychology  as  t\  vjVio\e^ 
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but,  under  the  name — not^  perhaps^  wholly  a  suitsbte  one — 
of  '  expeii mental  psychology,'  to  take  in  those  works  on 
psychology  of  which  the  worker  in  phydology  ought  to 
be  aware.  For  aimilar  reasons  they  decided  to  limit 
anthropology  by  the  title  of  '  physical  anthropology/  and 
geography  by  tho  title  of  'mathematical  and  phyracal 
geography/ 

Such  a  decision  is,  of  course,  open  to  many  and  serioua 
objections.  But  this,  at  lea^  may  be  said  for  it^  that, 
while,  in  so  conipUcated  a  bueinesSr  the  attempt  to  include 
too  much  at  the  outset  might  Iiave  proved  dtsastroiH  to 
the  whole  undertaking,  it  will  not  be  impossible,  when 
the  machinery  has,  after  some  eicperience,  got  into  good 
working  orrler,  so  to  enlarge  the  Catalogue  as  to  satisfy 
demands  which  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  ns 
both  logical  and  just.  Indeed,  both  psychology  and 
anthropology  are  now  taking  such  shape  as  deSnitel^ 
organised  sciences,  on  the  level  of  those  supplying  tha 
bulk  of  the  Catalogue,  that  their  full  recognition  maj' 
reasonably  be  expected  before  very  long. 

The  necessity  of  confining  their  efforts  within  reason* 
ably  practical  limits  brought  the  promoters  of  the  Cata- 
logue  face  to  face  ^"ith  another  serious  difficulty.  The 
current  phrase,  'pare  and  applied  sci en ce,*  denotes  a  dift- 
tinction  which,  though  real  and  necessary,  is  not  always 
easily  carried  out  in  practice,  and  which  is  apt  to  bring 
diHiculties  in  ira  train.  By  *pure  seionce'  is  meant  ths 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  ltd  own  sake,  the  desire  to  know 
without  r^ard  to  consequences.  In  the  language  of  tha 
scoffer,  pure  science  is  science  which  is  not  defiled  by  being 
put  to  practical  use.  That  science  in  its  pure  first  atato 
poaaoeses  no  direct  utility  ia  indeed  ob\ious-  The  newly 
acquired  knowledge,  the  law  of  nature  newly  found  out, 
is  an  impalpable  idea  floating  in  an  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere above  the  heads  of  common  folk.  To  be  made  use 
of,  it  needs,  so  to  speak,  to  Tie  brought  ^lo^v^  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  daily  life.  The  latter  task  is  the  i%ork  of 
■applied  science.'  For  instancet  engineering  ia  an 'appEed' 
science,  the  *pur©'  basis  of  which  is  found  in  mechanics, 
physics  nnd  chemistry.  Now  the  books  and  papers  on 
engineering  exceed  in  number  those  on  the  parte  ol 
the  pure  sciences  which  form  its  basis ;  and  the  Sfttnc  iP 
the  case  with  other  sciences. 
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Q  dealing  with  bbis  quoBtion  of  pure  and  applied 
nee,  the  promotere  of  the  Catalogue  were  again 
fed  by  pra4^tieul  considerations.  If  they  had  ut- 
tpted  to  take  in  all  applied  ecience,  to  index  all  books 

papers  on  enginooring,  on  luodieino  and  sui^oryi  on 
EOical  industry,  on  agrieulture,  and  the  like,  they 
lid  undoubtedly  have  undertaken  a  task  too  colossal 
any  new  organigotioa,  however  skilfully  devised,  to 
Y  out  Hence  they  decided,  and,  it  must  be  conceded, 
ly  decided,  to  limit  their  eilorts  to  'pure'  gdenc^^  at 
V«at6  at  tho  outaot. 

liifl  decision,  however,  plunged  them  into  a  difficulty 
□other  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  it  often  happens  that 
Pv^jrker  in  applied  science,  in  endeavouring  so  to  shape 

truth,  rough-hewn  by  tho  worker  in  pure  science, 
o  make  it  available  for  imniedi»te  practical  noedsj 
kgee  the  features  of  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  it 
en  to  be  something  very  different  from  what  it  was 
n  it  left  the  hands  of  the  man  of  pure  science,  and 
>«d  sometimes  appears  to  be  almost  a  new  truth.     On 

otier  hand,  and  perhaps  still  oftener,  tho  worker  in 
IM  Bciencei  in  attempting  to  turn  to  practical  nse 
ivleclgo  already  won,  conies  himself  upon  kntjwledge 
■lly  new :  in  seeking  for  a  bea&t  of  burden  ho  finds  a 
vn,  often  of  the  greatest  value,  of  the  pure  gold  of 
?e' science.  Hence,  not  once  or  twice,  hut  often  the 
ouncement  of  a  discovery  of  new  kno^vledge,  of  a 
aibntion  to  pure  ecicneo,  is  to  be  found  buried  amid 
technical  details  of  some  p»per  devoted  to  the  account 
n  effort  to  secure  an  end  of  the  moat  practical  and — 
mia  verba — sordid  kind- 

tich  results  of  'pure"  science,  cropping  up  amid  tho 
tta  of  *  applied '  science,  must  bo  known  to  the  woiker 
ure  ecienco  no  less  than  to  him  who  is  applying 
ice.  Consequentlyt  the  Catalogue,  which,  as  we  have 
idy  gaid,  is  intended  to  help,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
cer  in  science,  must,  in  it^  endeavour  to  coUocI,  ilII 
ly  scientific  results,  go  beyond  the  books  and  pcri- 
i\s  oflt^nsihly  devoted  to  pure  science;  it  muHt  Nearrb 
jgh  the  correapouding  periodieaU  of  applic^l  ncicDce 
^eeiinj^,  medical,  induatrial,  and  the  iiki^— pit^kioc 
ine  shining  bits  of  pure  ore  which  lie  enibeilded  m 
■ock  of  tecbnicvil  discussioaK. 
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The  tank,  then,  which  the  Catologae  essays  u  to  tab 
out  from  the  scientific  literature  of  the  world,  wlittte 
that  literature  professes  to  belong  to  pure  or  to  appliod 
science,  whatever  new^  things  in  the  way  of  pure  itdsKi 
appear  thereia,  and  to  present  these  things  in  euci 
way  that  they  may  easily  be  found  by  him  who  seeks. 
indeed  dtjes  it  abHolutely  confine  itself  to  scientifiit  UtA. 
ture  technically  so  called;   for  Bciontific  truth, like 
truth,  turns  up  in  all  sorts  of  places;  and  it  h^a 
happeDs  that  some  bit  of  new  knowledge,  of  a 
scientific  kind,  ia  contributed  by  a  writer  when 
with  topics  which  seem  far  removed  from  science 
monly  so  called.     To  accomplish  this  task  the  C& 
has  to  go  far  afield,  ita  field  eonsietiirg  of  two 
books  published  occasionally,  and  periodicnla  publijW 
regular  intervals ;  and  it  need  hardly  he  said  that  th* 
is  by  far  the  larger  part.    Indeed  it  is  intperesting  bo 
how  largely,  in  modern  times,  as  regards   the  Dem 
ecicnco  no   less   than   as  regards  nearly  all  other 
of  news,   the    recurring    periodical    has  snpplanfed 
occasional  book. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven' 
centuries  the  man  of  science,  after  eommuiucating  A 
covery  to  hiH  more  immediate  friends  by  word  «f 
or  by  letter,  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a 
either  large  or  small  according  to  the  nature  and  soo 
the  enquiry  leading  up  to  the  discovery.  Somedmefl 
book  was  a  thick  foUo,  embodying  the  labour  of 
years;  sometimes  it  was  a  thin  pamphlet^  gi^ng 
account  of  &  single  observation  which  the  author  th 
of  fiuch  importance  as  to  demand  immediate  publlca' 
Whethorlarge  book  or  thin  pamphlet,  it  was  an  occaa' 
and  inilependent  publication.  When,  in  the  course  o( 
seventeenth  century,  learned  societies  were  estJibli 
with  the  view  that  learned  men,  bj  associating  tegfl' 
might  help  each  other  in  their  enquiries,  it  was  soon  f< 
that  fiucli  holp  could  be  powerfully  ^iHorded,  not  oitljr 
holding  meetings  at  which  members  could  encourago 
correct  each  other  by  discussion  and  criticiem,  hut  aIsI 
undertaking  the  (ask  of  publication.  For  then,  as 
a  scientific  book  was  not  necessarily  a  financial  succ<« 
author  or  publisher ;  and,  unless  a  rich  patron  cam 
the  rescue,  a  poor  a<i\eutv^c  worker  often  found  it  diffi 
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to  make  the  refiutte  of  his   labours  known   beyond  hiu 
iminediAte  circle  by  getting  them  printed. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  such  learaed  bodica,  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  held  it  from  the  first  to  be  one  of  its 
matu  duties  to  a<iHist  the  [itibltc^tiou  of  [.tlnlosophic^al 
vrorlts.  This  it  did  in  two  ways.  It  intervened  between 
the  printer  or  publisher  and  the  author  of  a  large  and 
prip**Tifiive  work  recording  the  results  of  prolonged  inves- 
tigations, and,  by  gi-^-ing  its  impriinatur,  encouraged  the 
former  to  uudortake  a  risk  from  which  ho  might  other- 
wiftB  have  Hhrunk-  It  thus  helped  to  bring  out  the 
*  Principia "  of  Newton  and  many  other  great  books,  such 
as  the  works  of  Hookc,  Grow,  and  Malpighi.  Ecsidos  this, 
it  authorised  its  secretaries  to  publish,  under  the  name  of 
'Philosophical  Traneactions/  briof  accounts  of  impoiiaut 
ications  made  to  tho  society.  As  time  wont  on, 
ce  to  the  publicatioo  of  large  books  waa  more 
rarely  given,  and  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doaed;  and  tho  publisbinf^  energy  of  the  Society  was 
concentrated  on  its  periodically  appearing  Philosophical 
Trai  isactions. 

Much  the  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
other  learned  societies ;  they  all  at  least  undertook  the 
task  of  publishing,  unJer  ouu  title  or  ani>tber,  at  recurring 
periods,  accounts  of  the  communications  made  to  thcni. 
This  soon  came  to  be  recognised  ns  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  a  pbilosophiL-al  or  scientific  society.  The 
iKiIity  of  publication  thus  afforded  has  brought  abouti 
at  the  present  time,  a  condition  of  things  contrasting 
strongly  with  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Then,  as  we 
have  said,  a  man  who  wished  to  make  his  views  known 
hftd  to  'write  a  hook  and  find  a  publisher.  Nowadays, 
almost  wherever  ho  be,  there  is  always  a  society  at  hnnd. 
Wore  which  he  can  bring  what  hewisbes  to  say;  and  the 
wdety,  as  a  rule,  is  ready  to  publish  in  its  periodically 
fippe&.ring  transactions  or  proi^^edings  ur  journjil  what 
ever  of  real  value  is  brouglit  before  it.  For  the  number 
of  such  societies,  each  with  its  periodical  sciontitic  publica- 
tion, is  almost  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  There  are  local 
wientific  societies  of  the  most  varied  area — societiea 
M^Jooging  to  a  country,  to  a  province,  to  a  city,  or  to  a 
4rict ;  and  each  such  society,  for  the  most  part,  holds 
Ca  duty  to  have  its  own  periodical  publication,    T\ieu 
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there  are  Bpecial  sodetiee,  societies  devoted  to  tho  ad- 
vance of  some  pftrticular  branch  of  science — Tnatlieinati- 
cal,  pLjBical,  chemical  societies  and  the  like ;  and  these 
exist,  not  only  in  the  different  countrica  of  the  worid^ 
but  often  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  same  country.  Natural 
hiatoiy  societies,  for  instjLuce,  abound  everywhere;  ae 
many,  if  not  raoet»  of  these  have  their  own  '  organs/ 

Besides  all  those   periodicals   thus  issued   under  the 
patronage  of  learned  sof^Seties,   which,  beginnuig   in   the 
aixtocnth  century,  have  subsequently  gone  on  increasing 
in  number  in  something  like  geometric  profession,  tl3c 
IjLter  yean*  of  the  eighteenth   centiuy  fjav©    hirib   to  a 
scientific  periodical  of  another  kind-    A  worker  in  scieoce, 
ej^pecially  a  young  worker  who  had  just  put  his  hand  to 
the  plough,  might  belong  as  yet  to  no  Hcientifie  Hoefety, 
and  might  know  no  one  who  would  act  as  godfather  or 
midwife  to  his  work.     Moreover,  a  society  only  publiab^d 
what  it  thought  woi"thy  of  publication,  and  sometimes  its 
judgment  M'aa  at  fault.     It  was  occasionally  led  to  reject 
as  rubbish  what  turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  pearl  of 
greet  price.     Further,  the    nrnrbinery  of  the    society  i 
volved  delay ;  and,  as  the  stream  of  scientific;  di^ccive 
grew  more  and  more  voluminoua  and  rapid,  the  diecove 
ran  a  greater  risk  of  being  forestalled^  and  therefore  gr 
more    and   more   impatient  of   delay.     Hence   arose   i 
independent  BcientiBc  periodical,  started  by  some  ente 
prising  publisher,  with  the  aid  of  some  well-known  mi 
zea!ou>i  nutii  of  ecieiice  as  editor — h  periodical  which  w 
ready  to  publiah  what  seemed  to  the  editor  to  be  reall; 
worthy  stuff,  from  whatever  source  it  might  come.    Th 
publisher  was  willing  to    undertake   the  financial  ris 
recouping  himself  by  the  proceeds  of  the  circulation.   Th 
editor,  in  view  of  the  advantages  of  an  editorial  positio 
or  simply  from  his  denire  to  JLSsii^t  the  wcience  to  whic 
he  was  devoted,   often   gavo    his   services   na   a    laho 
of  love,  or  was  content  with  a  very  moderate  remune 
tion.    The  writer,  on  his  part,  was  content  that  hia  wor 
should  see  the  light  of  day,  without  expecting  any  pec 
niary  reward,  being,  indeed,  often  not  unwilling  to  boat 
part  of  nuch  expenie  as  special  illustrations  might  in- 
volve.    It  is  indeed  a  marked  feature  of  scientific  perio<3 
cals  devoted  to  the  record  of   original  work,  as  disi 
giiished  from  luere  popular  exposition^  that,  as  a  rule. 
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j^ntrjbutor  receives  no  remuneration ;  he  is  content  with 
llie  opportunity  of  making  his  new  fai^ta  or  his  new  viewa 
known  to  the  ^world  of  science. 

I  In  the  early  years  of  their  existence  each  of  these  scien- 
tific perioilicalB  enibrnced  the  whole  of  a  large  branch,  or 
tn^en  several  branches,  of  ticjcnco :  buti  ns  time  has  gone  on, 
Jltrvision  of  labour  has  aeserted  itself.  The  journal  Tvitb 
.♦ho  larger  seope  has  8plit  into  two  or  more  jauraala. 
Kew  journals,  each  with  a  more  and  more  restricted  iield, 
,»r«  eontinually  being  started.  Few,  very  few,  which  have 
tliiLS  bt?en  atarted  havo  come  to  an  end  In  consequence  of 
eir  6eld  being  too  narrow.  Hence  it  has  come  about 
in  every  country  ivhere  science  is  pursued,  in  every 
^uage  in  w^hlch  its  results  are  mjide  Ioiowiit  iii^  'L^dition 
the  vast  numi^er  of  periodicals  issued  by  scientiBc 
ies  of  one  kind  or  another,  there  is  also  a  vast 
;l>er  of  independent  periodicals  devoted  to  some 
more  or  leas  speclaUaed  branch  of  science. 

HencOf  also,  it  has  naturally  come  iibout  that,  as  a 

rule,  the  results  of  acientiile  discovery  are  made  known, 

liot  in  an  independent  book,  but  in  the  pages  of  some 

(leriodical.    In  the  descriptivo  sciences  of  botany,  zoology, 

led  geology,  elaborate  mouographe  occasionally  appear; 

but  In  othi^r  adenceH  the^e  are  rare.     When  a  man  of 

ideooo  writes  e,  book,  ho  writes,  bh  a  rule,  eithor  a  text- 

bckok,  in  which  original  matter  is  out  of  place  or  even 

lui^rouSf  or  e  lengthetied  essay  in  which  he  developes 

beoeral  views  at  a  greater  length  than  he  is  at  liberty  to 

lo  ID  a  periodical  \  he  rarely  uses  such  a  book  as  a  means 

of  making  known  his  new  results.     The  method  adoptei^ 

by  Darwin,  who  embodied  the  results  of  long  years  of 

obeervatiott    and    reflection  in   a  series  of    books^   was 

Goccoptiotial  ]   and  even  he  made  known  the  main  jioints 

of  his  '  Origin  of  Species'  by  a  preLiminary  communication 

to  the  journal  of  the  Linnean  Society-     The  'writings  of 

Huxley  furnish  an  example  irf  the  more  coraniim  mode 

of  publication  adopted  by  men  of  science.     Neaily  all  his 

important    contributions    to  science   were    pnblished  in 

^nodicfils ;  and  to  judge  of  Huxley's  worth  as  an  inveati- 

i;ftCor,  one  must  go  to  his  'collected  papers'  iu  the  four 

I  volumes,  the  noble  memorial  gift  of  Messrs.  Mac- 

Ln*     His  'books,'  as  distinguished  from  his  'papers,' 

«  either  text-books  \ch  he  display ud  his  LioweT^ 
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not  by  introdaoing  that  which  was  new.  but  by  ti 
in  ft  iiiaaterly  fashion  that  which  was  old :  or,  as  m 
case  of  '  Man's  Plnco  in  Nature,"  more  or  less  pt>l 
essays,  in  which  he  brought  to  a  focus  the  meaning 
aariea  of  ohservatjocs  Oi^t  published  eljtewhei^. 

It  is  clenr  that  this  feature  of  publication  by  meADsi 
periodicftln  renders  nbsolutely  neeeesary  some  such  in( 
an  thut  furuislitid   by  the  CuUiioga«  under  <^ousidpraiu 
It  is  necessary  Tor  him  who  is  endeavouring  to  sohe 
practical  sclentiBc  problem ;  it  is  still  moro  nocesSAfJI 
him  who  it*  strl^nng  to  enlarge   the  bounds  of  hi 
knowledge.     To  tha  scientific  puquirer,  the  knowledgai 
what  others  h&vo  done  in  tbo  field  in  which  ho  is  EaboL 
is  obviously  desirable,  in  order  that  he  may  not  waste 
time  in  doing  over  aguin  whw-t  has  been  done  liefore.. 
BO  done  as  not  to  need  verification  by  repetitioo. 
this    is    repeatedly   happening ;    almost  every  enqoii 
ean  tell  the  following  tale^     One  d^y  he  was  niada 
by  ft  bright  idea  which  came  Into  hia  mind.     He  aet 
self  »t  once  to  teat  its  vaUdity,     After  days  or  weeb' 
it  may  be,  mouths  of  uttentive  labour,  he  was  mada 
more  glad  by  having  before   him  the  convincing  pi 
that  his  ne^v  idoa  had  a  aolid  worth.     He  began  to^l 
the  account  of  itj  but.  when  he  had  finished  it,  orhapi 
perhapn,  before  he  had  been  long  occupied  in  the 
—for  to  the  reul  investigator  the  actual  experiment 
observation  is  the  Rachel  whom  he  truly  loves,  the 
iiig   about  it  is   the   plainer   Le^-h,  the   necet^sary 
whom  he  puts  up  with,  but  who  has  no  plfice  in  hid 
— Bome  stray  indication  leads  him  to  some  number 
periodit»al  which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  and 
ho  finds,  not  only  Iiis  bright  idea  writ  large  and 
but  even  the  proof  of  its  truth  demonstrated-     Tho  oi 
consolation,  perhaps  a  poor  one,  which,  in  these 
stances,   the  entjuirer  enjoys,   is  that  it  was   not  left 
others  to  tell  him  he  had  been  anticipated;  or  that 
had  not  encumbered  ecientiBc  literature  with  one 
elaborate  but  supei'fiuoiis  repetition. 

The  knowledge  of  what  others  have  done  ia  thuf' 
necessity,  but  it  is  also  often  a  help.    Many  a  man. 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  a  problem  before  him, 
what  another  has  been  doing  in  the  same  or  in  a  cl< 
allied  line  of  Investigation,  has  caught  a  hint  which 
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plied  bim  ^th  the  key  to  his  prohlem-  It  may  be 
o  little  exparimenUil  device,  Roiue  way  of  arrjingfng 
.-pparatiis,  some  choice  of  ntaterial,  or  Bome  stray  obser- 
,-o.tii:jia  which  h^  himself  had  not  the  opportunity  to  mako, 
'3^^  liint  need  not  he  very  plain ;  it  need  not  be  a  hint 
"  ^piven  consciously  by  the  fellow-worker  in  whose  writings 
h.^  discovers  it;  and  yet  it  may  bo  Buffieiont  wholly  to 
^^Httn^  the  prospects  of  his  owti  enquiry;  it  may  lift  him 
c>ut  L>f  the  j^lough  uF  deapond  ou  to  the  firm  laud  of 
*»ohiiA'ement  lathis  and  many  other  ways  the  enquii^er  is 
^wljH'd,  guided,  corrected,  stimulated,  and  encouraged  by 
*Qiuwing  wliat  others  have  done  or  are  doing  in  the  waiiie 
*"iL*  of  investigation. 

But  how  13  a  man  to  learc  what  othere  are  doing? 
is  he  to  find   hia  way  thrt^ugli   the  vast  forest  of 
Ufic   literwturo  pubtished   in   sundry  countries,  and 
rinff  in  divora  tongues?    Ho  may  take  in, or  at  lon^t 
titly  read,  epeeial  journals  devoted  to  his  own  piir- 
r  bracch  of  science,  and  appearing  in  tbe  French, 
T  or  English  languages  {  perhaps  he  may  add  thobo 
tttfo  ill  Italian,  Spanish^  or  Dutch.     But  what  is  he  to 
with  those  written  in  Russian,  Hungarian,  or  Czech? 
hti  know^s  that*  written  in  one  of  those  to  him  strange 
es,  there  exists  a  paper  dealing  directly  ^vith  the 
which  he  huH  in  hand,  then  he  may  make  Hpecial 
rta  to  leam,  through  a  translation  or  abstract,  what 
pap^r  eaya.     But   he  must  first   know  that  such  a 
r    exists.     Again,  as   we    have  seen,    these    special 
umala,  though  they  contain  much,  do  not  conUiin  all 
lAt  he  wishes  to  know.     The  transactions  or  other  pub- 
*l€utions  of  learned  societies  contain  many  papers  ou  his 
l^&rticular  subject :  on  these,  too,  he  must  keep  his  eye. 
Wor  is  it  safe  for  bim  to  conHne  himself  to  the  publica- 
tions of  important  societies,  whose  homes  are    m   the 
^pitals  or  gieat  i  ities  of  the  world-     Scieutifiu  literature 
ilicludes  the  publications  of  little  societies,  sociotieu  wliich 
^m  at   times  simply  clubs  or  knots  of  active  men  in 
fK*f.'luded  provincial  towns.     The  *  Naturverein '  of  '  Weiss- 
Viichtwo '   issues,    at   irregular    intervals,    its    budget  of 
'  Vorhandlungen/   in    which    its    gifted    members    make 
^owii  their  discoveries  of  local  rarities,  strange  plants  or 
taimalst  or,  at  times,  their  views  on  things  in  general. 
As  a  rule,  our  ©nquirer  might  safely  ignore  tbeir  worth; 
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puriodicaL  13ub  Herr  G^t,  who  is  now  '  Pro£«68oc0r^ 
narius '  at,  and  for  the  time  boing  Rector  o£,  tho  lmp«iil 
Uoivei-sity,  was  bom  ct  '  Wewsnichtwo';  tmd,  to  grwlifj 
hie  fellow-townsmen,  he  selects  the  'Verlisndlun^'J 
his  mitive  toAvn'a  '  Naturveroin "  as  tho  chatmel  iu 
to  make  known  tho  results  of  an  important  inv&id 
to  which  he  has  devoted  long  3'ears  of  laliuur.  Dc«t 
the  independent  gentleman  who,  in  his  owo  privw 
laboratory  at  Springfield,  Mas3>,  is  working  on  the  v^ 
(liviHion  of  tliP  rtanie  liranch  of  science  as  ProfpN^or Cw* 
to  know  of  the  latter s  valuable  memoir?  WcDooriaA 
labour  this  theme.  The  need  of  some  adeqimt&  ia^^  ^ 
BtrienLifitT  liteniture,  so  liisbiiicrtly  periodicBl  in  (*liJtr4<S*i 
requires  no  further  expos iti on. 


] 


Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  in  1S55,  Professor 
of  the  BmibhsODian   Institution  at  Washington, 
iiising  tho  need  of  such  an  index,  leid  proposali*  befo 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
moeti:^  at  Glasgow.      The  matter  was    taken  upi 
lifter  some  negotiations,  during  which  the  original 
gestion  of  a  common  action  of   the  British  AssociaU*, 
and    the    Smithsonian    Institution    wjls    aWadon^ 
Koyol  Society  of  London  undertook,  -with  the  asais 
of    her    Majesty's   Government,   the    publication   of 
'Catalogue  of    SclenLifie    Papers.'     Wisely  judging 
difficolbies  of  the  task  which  it  had  taken  in  hand* 
Boyal  Society  confined  its  labours  within  very  d 
limits. 

In  the  first  place^  the  Catalogue  which  it  compiled 
nn  'authors'  index,'  and  an  authors'  index  only; 
is  to  say,  the  papers  which  it  catalogued  were  arrang 
under  the  autliors'  nnmea ;  and  no  other  arrangemi 
was  attempted.  No  effort  whatever  was  made  to  arrMO 
tho  papers  according  to  the  subject  dealt  with,  ofi 
other  words,  to  form  a  'subject  index/  The*  Catalog! 
for  instance,  gave  a  full  list  uf  all  the  papers  which  Sini 
had  published,  but  fumialied  no  clue  what<»vor  by  whi 
the  re/uler  might  And  out  what  papers  had  been  publisl 
on,  say,  *heat.'  To  compile  an  authoiV  index  is  a  co 
paratively  easy  task.  No  vexed  questions  of  eiaasihcati 
pi'ei^ent  themselves,  for  naturally  the  order  adopted 
alphahetii^,  and,  under  the  same  autlior,  the  order  of  t 
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Ssi  of  papers  is  chroaologieal-  To  compile  a  subject  index 
|fai  ou  (he  contrary,  a«  wo  sbiiU  aeu,  h  mcwt  diflScuU  task*,! 
Tbts  system  of  classification  to  be  adopted  at  onco  rouaos 
lOOfltroven^iafl  which  in  fierceueaa  may  well  be  compared 
[flrtth  theolo^cal  discussions.  The  Koyal  Society,  wiehing 
reach  rapidly  soiue  practical  reauli,  judged  it  btst  to 
mn  tbo  pfkth  which  led  to  controversy,  and  decided  to 
ibUab  £ji  authors'  index  only. 
In  the  Hecniid  plae*?,  the  Cutaloguo  whith  it  compiled 
Jlflte  incomplete  in  so  ?iw  that  it  was  an  index  to  Bcientific 
^pers  only,  and  not  to  acientific  literature  as  a  whole; 
it  is  to  say,  it  indexed  ycientiflc  periodicalsT  but  took 
ootice  of  publiahed  'bookrt.'  Thua,  wbtle  a  abort  note 
•^  half  t%  page  in  some  journal,  or  in  the  records  of  some 
sty,  found  its  place  in  the  Catalogue,  no  reference 
itever  was  madm  to  such  a  work  an  the  'Origin  of 
ie&'  Limiting  its  e^orts  in  this  way»  and  taking  the 
ISOO  0.3  the  date  at  wliich  a  bcginuing  should  be 
l^i^p,  the  RoyrtI  Society  published  its  first  qunrtci  volurao 
^^  Ih^l,  and  has  foUowed  tViis  up  with  eleven  similar 
planes  dealing  with  the  literatuio  do^-n  to  1883.  It  is 
•nil  (Continuing  its  efforts  with  the  view  of  making  the 
^■^Siftjf jg  ne  a  complete  one  for  the  century. 

The  great  value  of  the  Royal  Society  a  Catalogue  is 

f^ognised  by  all  workers  in  science.     But  so  great  has 

'^©pii   the   incrcHst^  of   ncieutiflc   literatui'e   in   these   litLer 

years,  that  the  effort  to  continue  the  Catidogue.  oven  in 

(U*  limited  form»  was  beginning  to  place  a  strain  on  the 

^esou^ees  of  the  Society  gi'eater  than  it  could  bear,  the 

tliffieulties  being  ijicren^^d  by  the  fact  that  the  rmancial 

JtssidtJuice  which  was  given  by  the  Govorament  to  the 

undertaking    at   its   commencement  waa  after  a  while 

diHoontJituod,  and  the  Society  wan  left  to  do  the  work  by 

iteclf.    Moreover,  it  became  year  by  year  more  clear  tliut, 

valuable  as  an  authors'  index  might  be,  the  value  of  a 

subject  index,  if  adequately  constructed,  would  be  far 

g^eAter.     To  the   actual  worker  in   Bclence  the  authors' 

index  gave,  on  the  whole,  verj'  little  helpn 

Recc^fi^^i^  the  urgent  need  for  such  a  subject  index, 
but  equally  recognising  that  the  difficulties  of  compiling 
tt  were  far  beyond  ita  own  poivera,  or  indeed  boyoud  the 
powers  of  any  one  body,  the  Boyal  Society  raised  the 
iiuportaut  question  whether  it  would  not  be  postiible,  by 
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meana  of  mtemational  co-operation,  to  accomplish  a  task, 
tho  execution  of  which  would  be  a  beupfit  to  scientific 
men  throughout  the  wurld.  The  first  Kt^pn  were  ts.1cen 
in  1863 ;  and,  cordial  responses  being  received  from  nearly 
all  countries  in  which  scientific  work  was  being  done,  an 
InternatiouiLl  Oonferi*nce  wtts  held  In  LoitdcJii,  on  the  id- 
vitation  of  the  British  Govemraent,  in  189S.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  conference  in  189S  ;  and,  at  a  third 
conference  in  1900 — the  neceHsary  details  having  mean- 
wliile  been  worked  out  by  varioua  conunittees — the  pro- 
poflal  bocamo  an  accorapliehed  fact»  and  an  internati< 
organiaation  for  drawing  up  and  bringing  out  th 
Catalogue  was  established. 

Quito  apart  from  the  scientific  value  of  tho  Catalogue, 
tho   success   of  the  Royal  Society's  effoi't  is  wortliy  ol 
notice  from  tJie  broad  point  of  ^-iew  of  internataonal  co- 
operation.   The  difficulties  of  getting  a  number  of  naticnrt 
to  work  together  harmouiouHly  in  a  combined  effort  are, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  neither  few  nor  smalli     The  mere 
difforonces  of  language  present  obstacles  which,  from  time 
to  time,  become  very  serious.      Science  is  cosmopolitan, 
and  every  man  of  science  is  ahnost  compelled  to  knen' 
some  other  languages  than  his  own;  but  though  ho  may 
be,  and  almost  alwayfi  is,  able  to  read  a  ecientifie  work  m 
another  language — at  all  events  if  it  is  in  his  own  or  a 
kindred  lino  of  study — it  is  quite  another  matter  to  grasp 
the  delicate  distinctions  involved  in  the  use  of  legal  o; 
semi-legal  temia,  or  in  Puch  phraspa  an  are  inevitable 
the  drafting  of  complicated  rogulatiocs.     The  technit 
terms  for  matters  of  business  and  procedure  used  in  oni 
couutiy  ofteu  bear  a  niaauing  which  has  no  exact  countei 
part  in  another  tongue  ;  and.  seeing  that  a  mere  shade  of 
meaning  in  the  words  of  a  regulation  may  have  conse- 
quences of  no  small  moment,  an  imperfect  eonimand  of  a 
foreign  tongue  may  lead  to  unfoitunate  misunderstand-' 
ings    and,   what    is    far  'worne,   to   t^uspicious    attitudes. 
When  M,  delegate  to  an  international  conference  has  given 
his  assent  to  a  resolution,  and  subsequently  finds   thaA 
what  he  at  the  time,  trusting  to  a  translation^  took  to 
the  meaning  of  the  resolution  is  not  the  meaning,  am 
that  consequently  he  has  been  led  fo  gi'^e  his  appravf 
to  something  which  he  does  not  re&lly  approve,  he  nati 
ally  becomes  distrustful  of  other  resolutions}  and  at  titnof' 
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mipled  to  bhitik  tliut  his  ndhcsion  has  not  heen 

ained.  ^ 

uore  serious  than  the  difBcultJ&'4  presented  b^' 

mis  understandings  are  those  which  are  due  to 

Busccptibilities.     Each  dt'lcgato»  by  virtue  of  hia 

tion,  ifi  bound  to  look  after  the  interests  of  bis 

[try  ;  hence,  in  discussmg  any  proposal,  he  has  to 

not  only  its  general  effect,  but  also  its  jxirtimlar 

pon  bis  own  countrymen  ;  and  very  naturally  ho 

ly  guided  in  bis  dedf^ion  by  the  hitter  considera- 

reover,  he  is,    a  priori  inclined   to  look    with 

a  proposal   put  forward   by  eomo  person  or 

itiition  in  bis  own  land,  and  perhaps  even  more 

look  w^ith  dirtfttvour  on  a  proposal  coming  frona 

Dntryp   He  may  thus  bo  led  to  thwart  suggestions 

n  the  end  to  the  good  of  all.     Such  difficulties 

D  become  unuanally  acute  'when   speciH,!  circiim- 

iffer  a  reason  for  treating  a  particular  country 

in  Buch  a  caae»  is  generaUy  a  small  country- — in 

*d  way.     Other  umall  countries  at  once  put  in  a 

similar  treatment. 

oal  snsceptibihties  might  have  been  oxpocted  to 
to  difficulties  as  to  the  langnagf)  in  which  the 
was  to  bo  published  i  for  to  attempt  to  publish 
Catalogue  in  eovoral  languages  would  bo  to 
at  the  outset.    But  so  soon  as  a  decision  wae 
nd   this   took  place   very  t-arly — that^  save   in 
tional  cases,  the  title  of  a  book  or  paper  should 
Its  original  language,  the  language  question 
wed  to  the  framework  of  the  Catalogue,  namely, 
headings  under  which  hooks  and  papers  were 
d'     Eventually  a  compromi«o  was  hit  upon  ', 
^agreed  that,  while  the  headings  in   the  body 
iologue  should  bo  in  English,  there  should  bo 
each  volume,  in  each  of  the  official  hinguagos 
nference,   copies   of   the   schedules,  i.e,  of  tho 
systematically   arranged,  each   heading   being 
a  number  or  other  label  called  a  '  registration 
The  reader,  ^vbolly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
in    English    on  any  pEigo  of  the   Catalogue, 
registration  number,  would  find  in  one  or  other 
hedules  under  that  number   the  Bamd  heading 
a^e  whkh  hv  could  understand.    The  offi«i\oV 
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luDguagQH  Jit  first  Jigreed  on  were  French,  Gei 
English  ;  Ltitin  ivas  seriously  constdered,  but  in 
abandoned  ;  and  eventually  It^iliaii  vras  added. 
,  Quite  apart  from  national  feelings  and 
rivalries,  the  fact  that  different  countince  manage  H 
afTaira  in  very  diUcreut  faehiou&  prceonts' grave  di&il 
in  tlie  way  of  international  co-operation-  In  Eoglud, 
jnstancti>  ecierce,  and  inJeed  all  iiigber  lca^liIlg^  ii* 
th.0  most  part  independent  of  the  State.  Tiiu  pr^Ta 
learning  in  England  is  the  result  of  private  eneigyi 
effort;  thia  help  ot*  tli«  GovemniBUt  is  a  factor  cf  V 
paratively  small  moment.  In  continental  couolrict, 
the  other  hand,  the  State  is  gonorally  the  prinio  no 
in  matters  of  learning,  and  the  Government  is  bulto^ 
when  any  &^t  etep  has  to  be  made.  As  a.  corollocj 
this»  there  is  in  one  country  abnoet  eompJeto 
of  individual  action ;  in  another  (country  no  antii 
Ijikeii  urdt^bb  it  Or^t  receives  the  approval  of  the 
ment.  Hence  a  mode  of  procoduro  which  seems 
in  the  one  case  is  strange  and  indeed  impoeaibl 
other;  and  the  range  of  procednres  at  once  pi 
advantageous  for  all  countries  alike  becomes  eiceedil 
limited. 

All  these  difQculties  presented  themselves  at  tbe  Ir 
national  Conferences ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  giQCore 
gralulation  that,  in  spite  of  them,  a  plan  of  intern^ 
co-operation  was  iinatly  agreed  upon.  That  the  prolo 
and  varied  discussions  led  in  the  end  to  a  succeBaful 
was  undoubtedly  duo  to  the  fact  that,  throu^koa 
deli bt>rati one,  what  may  be  called  loyalty  to  science  r« 
Buprotne.  Each  delegate  fslt  that  the  common  tefikl 
all  had  in  hand  was  one  of  groat  moment  for  the  pW 
of  science  ;  and  each  delegate  came  prepared,  and,  in 
of  all  the  incidents  of  debate,  remained  to  the  end 
pared,  to  sacrifice  on  the  one  altar  of  scientific  pro 
what,  on  other  occasions,  he  might  judge  to  be  tb 
claims  of  his  own  euuntry.  That  such  a  spiKt  was  il 
inatancc  successful  in  guiding  a  body  of  men,  of  l 
different  characters,  representing  many  diverse  inU 
to  reach  a  dnal  accord,  may  be  taken  as  a  happy ' 
that  iH  other  matters  international  co-operation  ma^ 
be  possible  whenever  a  hko  loyal  epirit  is  allowed  to  i 
in  tef 'national  delibereLtious,  ^ 
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ich  a  Ui^k  aa  that  ot  preparing  ^md  publiahiug  a 
indeK  of  ecientific  literature,  two  poseiblo  plane 
emationjU  c]0-upuraliu[i  presented  thFmselves.  On 
e  liftod,  th©  several  nations  might  co-operate  by  each 
;  a  single  brancb  of  science  as  its  pro^-inco.   Though, 

Eoyal  Society  had  found,  it  was  no  longC3r  possible 
ij  one  Gountiy,  or  at  least  any  one  body  iu  one 
ry,  to  take  account  of  all  the  publications  in  all 
bes  of  science,  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  power  of 
rne  country  to  uiake  itself  responsible  for  all  the 
turo  of  one  branch  ;  for  inatance,  one  country  might 
}hysic8i  another  ehemistry,  and  so  on.  International 
[ration  in  suf^h  a  uaae  would  ha  liniitod  to  an  agree- 
on  someorganisation  by  which  fk  distribution  through 
imtries  of  the  contributions  to  the  Catalogue  pro- 

by  one  country  should  bo  readily  and  easily  effected. 

le  other  hand,  the  several  nations  might  a^ree  to 

and  maintain,  on  certain  conditions,  in  Pome  one 

central  international   organisation  which,  being 

with  bibliographkAl  material  from  alt  the  nations 

scientific  literature,  should  convert  that  material 

catalogue,  and   issue   the   catalogue   for   general 

lition. 

^tirst  plan  has  Bome  obvious  advantages  from  the 
pt  view  of  national  Busceptibilidea.  International 
BTBtion  would  be  needed  only  so  far  as  to  secure 
meat  as  Ui  iha  general  plan  to  be  followed  in  con- 
ing the  catalogues.  This  having  been  effcctodi  each 
ry  would  have  absolute  freedom  as  to  the  organisa- 
Jest  r^iiited  to  itself  for  wirrying  out  the  work.  More- 
national  rivalry  would  supply  a  wholeeome  stimulus 
pird  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  The  country 
^undei'took  the  catalogue  in  botany  would  have  a 
Qal  pride  In  producing  a  result  aa  good  as,  or.  If 
il«,  better  than,  that  of  the  oountiy  which  had  i^bargo 
jlogy.  Such  a  plan,  too,  h*id  in  its  favour  the  fact 
t  had  already  been  put  into  operation.  Switzerland. 
istaacOf  hod  given  at  least  considerable  support  to 
dertaking,  which  had  been  begun  at  Zurich,  to  supply 
odd  with  a  full  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  biology  j 
(v  Zoological  Sooiety  of  London  hae  for  many  years 
irovided,  in  its  *  Zoological  Record,'  a  catalogue  of 
ica]  Literature. 
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Tho  disadvantagiCB,  h^wover,  of  such  a  plan,  as 
pared  with  that  of  a  central  orj^anisation  taking  ib  ht 
all  hrancheA  nf  scionce,  are  many  and  ^reat,  especij 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economj  and  uniformity. 
division  of   edenco  into  sopnrato  branched  is  at  best 
artificial  onej  and  indeed  the  unreality  of  such  diriaii 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  as  science  pi 
The  results  of  one  scioctific  invoatigation  tend  more 
more  to  overlap  other  investigations,  and  to  affect 
bearing  and  outcome  of  tbcHe.     The  new  thing  which 
chemist  discovers  makes  itself  felt  through  this  or 
branch  of  physics,  and  may  profoundly  affect  him  who 
studying  the  problems  of  aniFnal  or  vegetAhle  life.    Haur 
this  new  thing  ought  to  be  taken  note  of,  not  only  in 
chemical  catalogue,  but  also  under  the  heads  of  pbj 
botany,  and  physiology.     If  the  chemical  catalogue 
being   prepared  /it  one  spot  by  one  authority,  and 
physical,  botanical,  and  physiological  catalogues  inol 
spots  under  other  authorities,  each  of  the  latter  wt 
have  independently  to  discover  and  note  the  publioAttd 
of  the  new  thing  ;  and  one  or  other  of  them  might 
miss  it,  since  none  of  them  would  be  especially  conc^i 
with  chemical  things*     On  the  other  liaud,  by  the 
of  a  central  organisation,  under  which  the  resulte  in 
branches  of  science  are  collected  and  worked  up  in 
place,  a  very  simple  organisation  will  ensure  that  the 
chemical   discovery,  being  marked   by  the   reporUir 
chomietiy  as  possibly  of  interest  to  other  sciences,  si 
be  duly  entered  under  other  heads,  where  it  is  Ukelj 
be  i]f  use. 

Then  again,  as  yvo  have  seen,  though  special  periodic 
for   special    branches    of   science,   and    even   for 
divisions  of  much  branches,  are  increasing  in  number, 
periodical    literature,    such   as    that    issued    by    li 
Booieties,  dealing  with  many  or,  at  least,  several  hran< 
of  science  in  the  same  issue,  is  by  no  means  on  the  decl 
On  the  plan  of  separate  centres  for  the  sevend  scjeni 
each    eentro    would    have  to   oxamino  all    these  mi: 
periodicals,  gathered  in  from  all  parU  of  the  world, 
order  to  pick  out  what  belonged  to  its  particular  suhji 
On  the  plan  of  a  single  centre  for  all  branches  of  ecu 
one  or  two  eopies  of  such  a  mixed  periodical  would 
0uffil!jeut  ftir  analysis, its  BeverfA^^^t^T^^vcln^  distribut 
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ord-tng   to   thfiir  nature,  to   the  appropriate   perBons 
^aifed  in  the  work, 

Tliese  and  similar  coneideratiooe  led  to  the  uzshesi- 

Sn^  adoption  of  the  aSngle-centre  plan.     It  was  derided 

■Qfltablish  a  central  bureau  which  sbould  undortako  the 

tnpilation  of  the  whole  catalogue ;    and   London  was 

bosen  na  the  stmt  of  th«  bureau^     Rut  in  order  to  lighten 

te  labours  of  the  central  office,  and  as  the  most  coti- 

Anient  method  of  national  co-operation   in  the  inter- 

btional   effort,   it  was  agreed   that,   whore   posaible.  a 

Pcondaiy  bureau  ahnulcl  be  ent^ibliahed  in  each  country 

kw  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  data  of  the  scientific 

Rtettiture  of  that  country,  and  of  preparing  such  data  for 

ht  UKe  of  the  central  bure&u.     Thus  it  was  determmml 

©  establish  in    France,  under  the  name  of  &  regional 

Mir&Eiii,  an   orgaiiieatioD  which  should  examine  all  the 

<ientifle  Htei'uture  of  France,  and  transmit  to  the  central 

■iTeftU  in  London,  according  to  a  umfonn  system,  the 

>»^lfi  of  that  onalysia,     Similar  regional  bureaus  having 

*©n   (>»lahl]shed    in    the    other    countries    engaged    in 

^ttiGc  work,  the   central    bureau   is   thus    relieved  of 

■*cUbour  of  any  direct  annlysia  of   the  Uteratnre;  oJl 

F  W  to  do  ifi  to  work  up  into  the  complete  Catalogue 

Be  data   J^opplied    by    the   several    rountries.     Such    eo- 

|P«mtion    could   only  be  effective  when  carried  out  ac- 

Ffdicg  to  a  well-devised  plan.      Great   care  was  epeut 

^   deviinng   the   paHicular   plan    which  waa  idtimately 

Sopted,  and  the  charactei"  of  the  volumes  wliich  have 

IreaUy  appeared  gives  promise  that  it  will  achieve  com- 

ute  suceeas. 

■!    The  plan  ultimately  adopted  was  not  /igreed   Mi^on, 

Eevor,  without  prolonged  discussion.  Naturally,  the 
t*Bt  difficulty  turned  on  the  Byatem  of  clast^ifi cation 
rding  to  which  the  subject  index  was  to  be  oon- 
kntcted.  The  diviaion  of  the  whole  of  scientific  litera- 
pre  into  parts  correaponding  to  the  several  recognised 
hBrcheM  of  science  gave  rise  to  no  great  divergence  of 
ranion.  The  determination  of  the  limits  of  each  branch, 
|fi,  for  instance^  of  what  was  to  bo  included  under  psy- 
ftiologj',  gave  much  more  trouble;  hut  this  was  finally 
overcome.  The  matter  which  provoked  the  greatest 
■ivergence  of  view,  and  involved  most  labour  in  amving 
'  Bdeciflion,  was  the  exact  fiyetcm  of  classitiwition  toVw 
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adopted  m  ee^*h  branch  of  Hcionce  antl  throughout 
Catalogue. 

The  system  of  a  simple  alphabetical  arrttngemcnt 
Rtrenaoiisly  urgped  at  firat  by  many.     And  indeed,  w< 
the  case  that  the  title  of  a  paper  or  book  gave,  if  oQij\ 
a  naajority  of  cases,  a  true  insight  into  its  n&ttire, 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  arrangement. 
that  would  then  he  netiessujy  in  conipilitig  the  Ctti 
would  bo  to  mark  somo  word  in  the  title  aa  ita  oat 
word,  and  to  arrange  the  catch-wordj*    in    alphal 
order,  though  even  then  the  selection  of  the  right  cat 
word  would  be  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.     But 
great,  and  indeed  the  ineuperablo  dilHcultyT  of  an  nX\ 
betical  arrangement  of  seientitlc  literature  ilea  in  the 
that,  so  far  from  the  title  of  a  acSeutific  paper  giving,] 
the  majority'  of  casoe,  an  insight  into  the  uaturo  of 
contents,  the  contrary  19  the  fact. 

The  alphabetical   airangement  was   therefore 
doned ;  and  the  analysis  of  a  branch  of  Bcience  into 
constituent  parts,  set  forth  In  the  form  of  a  '  echedi 
was  adopteJ  as  the  basis  of  dtLStiifi cation.     Each  bi 
of  science  con,  in  one  way  or  other^  be  split  into 
main  di^isionB.     Thus  botany  readily  resolves  it^^elf  U 
external  morphology,  iiiternal  anatomy,  physiology, 
onomy,   geographical  distribution,    and    the    like, 
Buch  main  division  can  bo  further  analysed  under  apj 
priate  subheadings;  physiology,  for  instance,  being  di' 
into  nutrition,  grow^th,  respiration,  movement,  rep] 
tion,  and  tho  like.     Houce,  with  this  eysteni  o£  ol^ 
tlon,  the  BcientiBc  worker,  with  the  schedule  before 
cau,  withtiut  great  difficulby,  dett^rmine  the  p^irticulari 
heading  under  which   the   matter  that  he    Una  in 
may  be  estpected  to  fall,  and  then  has  only  to  search 
the  Catalogue   under    that    suhbeading  for   the 
dealing  with  bis  subject. 

Naturally,  the  construction  of  these  Eehodules  vru\ 
matter  of  great  difficulty.     Every  man  of  science  haa 
own  views  as  to  the  proper  method  of  analysing  his 
branch    of    science.     Indeed,    the    task  of    drawing 
fichedulea  which  should  secure  the  acceptance,  not  of 
— that  was  impossible — hut  of  the  majority  com 
involved  more  labour  and  provoked  more  discussion 
Az^thing   else   in   the  whole    buaiuessp    It  was 
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periodicals  the  labour  of  prepariog  the  Catalogue 
be  immendcJj  lightGnod,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
logue   itsolf  would  largely  gain  m   accuracy  and 
pleteu«>SM. 

The  issue  of  volumes  dealing  with  the  scientific  111 
ture  of  IflOl    liQs   been   begun  and  is  proceeding  a| 
Wliile    wo    arc    wiitiug,    Botany    (Part     I),    Chei 
(Part  I),  Met'banics,  Physics  (Part  I),  Fhysiologj-  (PArt 
and  Meteorology  have  already  appeared.     Owiag  to 
difEicuItios  met  with  in  organising  the  work  of  the  eeT« 
regional  bureaus  scattered  all  over  the  worlds  the  col 
tion  of  the  whole  of  the  btbliogra-phie  material  has 
somewhat  delayed*     It  has  been  thought  desirable, 
ever,  to  begin  the  ieaue  even  w^th  incomplete  mat 
mther  than  to  wait  any  longer;  hence  in  most  of 
sciences  a  part  1  baa  been  published,  to  be  followed 
soon  as  possible  by  a  part  2,  completing  the  literatonj 
the  year.     In  Hucceeding-  years  there  will  be  uo 
in  issuing  the  Catjilogue  of  the  whole  of  the  yearly  lit 
ture  of  ench  science  in  a  single  volume.    Thoro  rcmf 
ho  published,  for   the    iiteratnre   of   1901,   the   voh 
dealing  with  sciences  other  than  those  just  mentj* 
Some  of  these  are  on  the  eve  of  appearance,  and  all 
them   are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 
within  a  very  short  time,  every  one  interested  in 
may  possess  a  full  index  to  the  htorature  of  1001  in 
one  of  the  seventeen  branches  into  which  '  pure  ' 
htts  been  divided,  an  index,  moreover,  drawn  up 
a  way  that  any  one,  wherever  ho  may  live  and  what 
tongue  he  may  speak,  can  readily  find  his  way  Ihi 
it,  provided   only  that   he  poBHesses  a  <?ommon 
acquaintance  with    one    of    the   four    chief    lai 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  English,     A  great  and  ii 
tant  work  may  faiiJy  be  said  to  have  been  satisfi 
launched  on  what,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  a 
tinuously  aucccssf ul  career- 


Art.  Vn.— BKCENT  SPOET  AND  TRAVEL  1|| 

(1-  Autumns  lit  Arg}jlt>shiTe  loith  Rod  and  Givn.     By  the 

j      Hon,  A. E. Gathome-Har Jy.     London:  Longmans,  1900, 

2>  Th€  IViid'/oicier  in  Scotland.     By  John  GuiUo  MlUaisT 

I     FvZ.S.  etc.     London  :  Longmana,  1901- 

X  Shooting,   By  A- Inn  eaS hand,    (' lladdon  Hall  Llbmry/) 

London:  Dent,  1002, 
4.  FMiing    tind     Skwiting.      By    Sydney    Buxton,     M,P. 
Londoii ;  Murray*  1902. 

6-  Sport  tn  Eur^opL'.     Edited  by  F.   G.    Aflalo,     Londoa ; 
SaDdfi.  1901. 

ft,  Utintittfj    Trijis    iti    the    Caucoitug.      By  E.    DeiniJoilf 
(Prince  San  Donato),     London  :  Rowland  Word,  1898. 

7-  After  Wild-sheep  tn  the  Altai  and  Mongolia^      By  the 
fianie.     London  :  Rowland  Ward,  1900. 

8.  SpoH  and  Travel  East  and    WtsL     By  F.  C.   Selous, 

London:  Lon^fmans,  19D0. 
&L  The  Deer  Ftun'dij.     By  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others- 

('American  Sportsman's  Library/)  London  :  MacmiUnn, 

1902. 
10.  fhinfsfi  Turkestan  icith  Caravan  a7id  Hijfe.     By  Percy 

W.  Church.  F.Z.S.     London  ;  Rivingtona.  1^01. 
IL  A    Spotting    Trip  through  Ahyttttinia,      By  F,   H.  G, 

Powell-Cotton,  P.Z.S,      L<in Jon  :  Rowland  Wanl,  1902, 
12.  The  Bo^i  of  t/te  liijfe.     By  the  lion.  T.  F.  Fremautle, 

V,D-  (Major   l^t  Bucks  V,R,C\)     London;   Longmans, 

And  other  worlu^. 

Of  many  remarkable  changes  effected  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  none  ia  more  ."Striking  than  the  tncrcG-aed 
nhpidity  of  eomm animation.     In  the  year  1800,  ten  miles 
on  hour  was   fjist   travellhig  by  land,  wbikt  by   sea   the 
tiite  wafl  at  tite  mercy  of  the  mnda;  now  a  long  Jand- 
Joomey    may  be  made  at   from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an 
lujor,  and  the  sea  may  be  crossed  at  nearly  half  that 
Hpeed,     Even  walking  and  riding  are  largely  superseded 
Jij  ibo  bicycle  and  motor,  dif^tances  being  covered  in  lialf 
the  time  with  less  fatigne.     Among  many  results  of  this 
dumge,  one.  whk-h  specjnUy  concerns  us  at  this  moment, 
a  that  the  conditions  of  sport   and  traAol  are  greatly 
altered  both  at  home  and  abi-oad. 
VftL  197,— AV,  .Ktt  M 
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For  tixttmple,  tontraAt  the  Frr:queiiL  vlslia  paid  by 
modem  sportsmen  to  Scotland — in  spring  for  fishing,  in 
autumn  for  shooting— with  Colonel  T.  Thornton's  deacrip- 
tioii  of  his  '  Sporting  Tour  thixiugli  the  norlh«rn  parU  *)f  i 
England  and  great  part  of  the  Highlands  of  HcotUpJf'J 
published  in  1804,  The  Colonel  travelled  with  an  estab-^ 
lishment  and  equipjige  greater  than  that  now  tak(»D  to 
the  reiuoteat  valleys  of  the  Altai  raugo  or  the  Cek-stiftl 
mountains.  Ho  invaded  the  coiuitry  by  huid  and  by  aoa, 
shooting  apparently  wherever  he  pleased  ;  moreover,  he  | 
recorded  his  esperiencee,  theieby  affording  the  'Edinburgii 
Reviow'an  opportunity  of  rebuking  him  for  tre^pasj^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  PanmaBU!^.  and  for  poa^^hing  on  the 
preserves  tif  letters,  Undetwrred  by  theae  and  shiiiLir 
rebufi'd,  the  current  of  sporting  hterature,  sometJiaw 
clear  but  often  turbid,  flowed  on  till  it  has  attained  the 
proportions  of  a  mighty  river.  Hawker,  Scrope»  St  Johii, 
and  Colquhoun  have  notably  contributed;  the  narratives 
of  later  authors  generally  indicating  increased  facilities 
of  tiiivel  and  rising  rents.  So  higli  indeej  have  rente 
become  that  the  best  shootings  and  fishings  in  thia 
country  are  closed  to  ail  eave  rich  men,  proprietora  who 
do  not  let,  and  their  personal  friendti. 

JVlr  Gathome-Hardy  has  given  us  some  cliamung 
sketches,  modelled  perhaps  on  St  John's  works,  of  one 
of  these  shootings,  ^Poltalloch,  the  beautiful  property  of 
the  Malcolms/  near  the  Crinan  CanaL  It  is  a  aportamaii'a 
paradise  of  mure  than  a  hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent, 
partfy  houndeil  by  sBa-lochH,  sheltered  and  beautiful,  the 
home  of  seals,  aea-hlrda,  and  of  many  tish ;  whilst  in  the< 
interior  tbcro  aro  freah-water  lochs,  and  an  excellent  riveri 
in  which  salmon  and  sea-trout  may  be  got  when  it  is  in 
order.  Bedsides  the^e,  the  place  holds  a  great  variety  of 
game,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  well  described.  The  question 
of  grouse-drjvingj  compared  with  slionting  over  dog^*,  en 
which  so  many  pei^ons  'write  with  httle  knowledge  anJ 
leas  restraint,  is  dealt  with  judicioualy,  ina  way  which  may 
be  commended  to  the  fiercer  controversialists.  The  illutt- 
tratiouH  by  Mr  A,  Thorburn  are  of  marked  excellence. 

To  the  geceral  class  of  books  on  sport,  'Shooting,'  by  Mr 
Shand,  a  volume  of  the  *  Haddon  Hall  Libraiy,'  is  a  rci'enl 
eontHbutioD.    It  is,  im  question  ably,  difficult  for  an  n\2ihf 
to  find  much  that  is  original  to  say  on  00  WoU- 
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il^iect ;  yot  it  ia  otio  whioh  cannot  bo  omitted  from  any 

libiary '  or  series  (and  their  number  is  great)  devoted  to 

^port.      Moreover,   it    is    fiir    froni    eftsy   to    ilnd  a   fuUy 

^l^alified  author,  for  tho  men  who  have  most  experienco 

^  the  field  are  often,  and  probably  justifiably,  pan-ehy  ; 

^bilst  less  than  conataut  atteutioc  to  imp  movements,  in 

RQtiB  and  cartridges,  in  prcservfition  amd  stocking,  in  dog- 

■^retiiliug  (^u{]  dog -breaking,  and  in  tho  numborless  dt'taila 

"hicli  lend  to   success,  must  result  m  it  volume  of  no 

^^^'^icuous  merit.     The  tentloncyineuch  a  case  is  for  the 

^Uior  to  diverge    Loto  what   Colonel   Hawker   termed 

^traTieouB  matter,"  and  for  this  there  may  be  excuse, 

P^Wdtd  that  it  ifi  not  too  remote  from  the  subject,  and 

*"  itsGlf  well  told  or  uscfuL     Such,  for  example,  are 

r^^feiieea  to  tho   worka   of   earlier   writers,  or   to   the 

'T'Portfliicp  t>f  making  the  nioHt  of  game  by  guod  cookery, 

J^  ft'btch  Mr,  Shand'a  remarks  are  'worthy  of  attention. 

rfh  ^^^  ^^^^  warnings  that  ho  gives — warniuge  wliich 

^probably  be  neglected — first,  to  hosts  who  ai-e  crhuin- 

*^y  t^eckless  m  the  selection  of  peraons  to  whom  they 

*^  ^tivitations,  and  next,  to  thoae  invited,  in  order  that 

*^*tita  may  be  avoided, 

4^'}'>tber  still  more  recent  book  of  the  general  t'lasa  is 

pt^Uiikg  and  Shooting,'  by  Mr  Sydney  Buxton,  an  author 

U**  Soes  far  towards  fulfiUin^  the  practical  couditionn 

^^  *iicntioned,  and  with  them  combines  the  peu  of  n 

e*^y^Writer,  apt  at  description.     Ho  places  Wishing  tirst, 

ftO*>  bke^  it  best ;  but  his  dei'otion  is  not  exclusive,  nor  i£ 

feP  ^^^nd  to  the  atiractions  of  shooting.     Ah  angling  is  not 

4^*  ^th  in  thia  article,  we  must  pass  over  tho  iirat 

fefl^  '^f  the  book  with  the  remark  that  its  merits  greatly 

trft°s'-end  its  defect**,  and  vindicate  the  author's  qualifk-ji- 

dona  for  dealing  with  the   Hubjecti      in  writing  about 

ihnorrog,  Mr  Buxton  begins  by  comparing  its  atti-actions 

*lth  iLu^a  of  fishing,  and  then  proceeds  to  its  history,  of 

fftich  his  descnption,  if  ekt^tchy,  is  in  the  main  correct. 

Kie  remarks  on  our  game-birds  dcsorvo  attention,  cspoci- 

■Jly  as  to   the   decrease  of   black   game,  which   is  veiy 

marked  in  some  localities.     This  he  attributes  *  to  over- 

onjdety  in  regard  to  the  hcn^^  which  iead^  to  the  pei'petuai 

pTwervation  of  old  and  quarrelsome  harridans,  the  worst 

rf  all  scourges  at  the  breeding  neason/     Gi^c use-driving, 

id^c-driviuiTf  and  covort-^haoi^mg   are  Ihe   Bub^t^^A 
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o£  separate  chapters*  tcetifying  to  the  author's  accuTBCf  otj 
observation  and  memory;  whilst  his  advioo  what  to  <lo 
and  whjit  Lu  avoid  Is  suiTDd  and  plejisuntly  t^tmveyedt 
The  text  ia  enlivened  by  Mr  Thorbrim's  dra-wingfl,  wilh-*, 
out  whit^h  it  almost  noenis  that  no  Iir3t-c)as9  book  on 
Britieli  sport  is  complete. 

The  sportsman  who  cannot  afford  high  rents  for  moor{ 
and  stubblo  can  always  fall  back  on   the  free  sbootu 
of  coast  and  sgHi  'which  has  more  devotees^  and  is  alto- 
gether more  impoi"tfl.iit,  ilmn  those  ignorant  of  its  attrac- 
tions are  apt  to  bcliovo-     Many  persons,  both  punt  iiud, 
fihore  shooters,  make  a  living   by  wild-fowling;   othenj 
follow  the  piirf4uit  because  of  it8  spucial  fasciutLtiou,  a 
in  ot^er  to  form  a  collection.     lit  hia  handsome  volumc^l 
■The   Wild-fowler    in    Scotland/    Mr   J.   G,    Millois 
given    an   attniftive  lind    useful    account   of    liis    ex] 
ences  in  that  capacity-     Since  Hawkers  days  there  bai 
probably  been   few    keener  or  more   successful    fowlei 
and  coi*tainly  none  who  have  observed  and  recordt^d  il 
habits    of    w^ater-fowl    with    greater    care.      He    bi 
collecting  at  the  early  age   of  nine,  'armed   with 
enemy  of  law  and  order— tho  catapult";  and  two  y< 
hi<«rj    having   arrived   at    the   dignity    of   a    20-b€>re, 
continued  the  work,  wondering  up  and  down   the  ci 
of  8ootlund  '  with  an  insatiable  craze  for  natural  hintoiyj 
This  long  training  iLnd  cuuiplete  devotion   Ut  ft>wllng  it 
oveiy  form  quaUfy  liini   specially  for  the    t«sk  he 
undertaken.    He  ranks  wild-fowling,  along  with  big-gamt 
•shooting,  far  above  all    other  sport  with   gun    or 
Though  they  arc  ossentiaUy  different  yet  there  la 
eimilarity,  for  each  involves  hard   work,  exposure, 
dangt?r ;  whilst  the  silenc«  and  ohnerviition  neccHsary  n 
both  train  the  sportsman  to  a  specially  intimate  acqi 
ance  with  nature.     He  meet-s  the  door-i^talkor'e  chiim  U>\ 
superiority  by  the  following  argunienta  : — 

'  The  fowler  will  iueifit — and  rightly  too,  I  think — that 
Hue  or  sixirt  Is  triually  fidl  at  intcTcwt:  For  not  only  is  liFJ 
quarry  gifted  with  great  iutolUgonce  and  uiarvelloua  sigM 
but  the  flat  and  barren  I'ountry  it  fi'squentf^  H  &1I  iLgE^inat  ^^ 
filiootcr.    Even  the  low  shield  of  bonrtla,  behind  whleb 
ji.ppi"CTit'he9,   in   often   seen    liy   the   binl?*   h.    roll    mile  ■ 
Tliink^  then,  of  the  care  and  cunning  he  niiiat  exer**' 
UDUJd  elude  the  vi^iou  o£  a.  thoviaand  paii-s  of  vyeil 
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tnn^t  iLlivayi^  hs  At  clie  fnlleint  stf'ett'li ;  mid  ivoi*  betidu  liiin  if 
bis  judg^meiit  lead^  him  ivrong  at  any  moment  of  liis  pursuit. 
It  l«  the  conflict  of  opposing  intellects,  with  s.lraost  every 
|>oiiit  in  fiEiTour  of  the  lower  &DimaU,  that  makc^  this  sport  do 
rtipron^i»ly  int^i-estinp,  Expeneuce,  not  <'hanc<*,  i*  the  ruling 
Inctor ;  and  thftt  me^n,^  qiiickncsW  to  obaerve  tind  okill  to 
pt^rpvet  eveu  the  most  trlfliug  indicBtions  of  what  19  going 
Id  •round,  unliralted  patience,  And  utter  dierexard  of  peraoiial 
irt," 
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at  wild-fowling  is  of  hH  formn  of  aliootinj; — save., 
kerhap}*.  heing  .Hhnt  at— the  njo.st  unionifortjilile,  fiiw  will 
usny;  and  it  produces  diaagroeublo  effects,  sm-h  uh  pre- 
mature rheumatism  and  othor  results  of  exposure.  The^e 
jDiKht  perhaps  be  avoided  if  the  good  ndvice,  not.  to  puut 
befoix*  twenty-five  or  aft^r  thirty  yenrs  of  age,  were 
poUoTved.  One  attraction  of  wild-fowling  id  its  eom- 
Barative  cheapness;  still,  some  outlay  is  requisite.  Tlio 
Eowler  ntu3t  bo  prepared  to  overcome  the  jeifclon^y  of 
UmI  lihore-shootertJ,  and  must  consider  thoae  who  tivo 
^Kaking  the  fowl;  this  arranged,  he  can  cu'CJiHirinaMy 
IPPbetter  sport  and  larger  bags  than  many  men  who  pay 
(Wtuaidorublo  rente*  On  one  ocooiiiou  Mr  Millais  killed 
svventy  ilui?ks  duriny  h  day  in  January ;  hut,  though  that 
bag  wiLS  mado  not  many  yeara  ago,  ib  might  be  diffir.ult 
o  ctqual  it  now. 

In  describing  marsh  »nd  lake  shooting,  Kr  Millais  »mys 
but  Loch  Leven,  so  well  known  to  anglers, 

b  tbe  groAt  meeting-place  and  sanctuary  of  the  duL-ks—n, 
QTt  of  "  gathering  of  tke  elans  " — for  the  whole  of  the  aouth- 
»0t  of  Sootl&nd,  where  to  do  more  than  take  a  slight  toll 
rom  its  outward  fringe  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin.  .  .  . 
Nrice  hnve  i  been  lucky  enoiiKh  to  wituesa  tho  actual  arrival 
f  the  wild  geese  at  these  great  gatheriugfl — a  really  wonder- 
ul  and  impressLve  sight.  The  flrbt  occasion  was  in  October, 
irb«n,  lymg  oS  in  a  boat  close  to  the  Inch  (the  iong  flat  island 
vliich  in  thtir  regiilar  winter  home),  I  heard  the  first  "  honk  " 
)t  the  fieosou  ecming  from  away  up  in  the  viu'^t  expanse  of  tlie 
duQ  heftven.  For  a  long  tiincr  nuthing  could  1  j^ec,  luitil  at 
Uet  a  tiny  5pt>ck  appcni'od  in  the  eky  a&  far  up  ns  the  cj-e 
<**»ld  reaeh,  and,  watehing  it  intently,  I  saw  it  grow  into  the 
■  of  ih  goose  that  was  slowly  descending  in  great  sjiirala* 
^'"tl  was  fiillowed  n.f.  iv^iT^r  intervais  hy  otiiprs  <jf  the 
1    idi  of  from  six  to  teu  m^* 
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viduaUr.  .  ,  .  The  primo  leader  ccme  down  iioiiied lately  abofe  , 
the  Inch,  and  white  she  was  ])i*e[>ariug  to  alight  then  wen 
stiJL  smftll  companies  ovolvm^  themaelree  from  the  bhic  &i- 
pause,  until  at  last  thero  must  hnve  been  some  firtHx-iti  Luiikired 
birds  nctually  on  tho  -v^iny,  aU  in  process  of  descent,  and  t^  , 
f<illowiDg  one  another  at  regular  intervals.     By  ami  hy^,  wbea 
thu  leading  geeao  had  settled,  the  parties  at  tho  rwir  aoemcd 
to  BtrftEtfle  more,  and  longer  intervals  occurred  between  theailj 
yet  tiles'^  kept  coming  in  all  day  a^  I  roamed  ronnd  and  about 
the  lake,  till  by  the  ovening,  when  I  disturbed   th<s  rompKDy, 
thore  taaet  have  Ijeen  between  two  and  three  tbousfuid  ffM5< 
cdtting  on  the  ieland/ 

Thp  observations  whTcli  Mr  Millnis  biis  made  of  tbej 
^vild-goose  have  led  hiri  to  form  a  high  opinioii  of  iuj 
intellectual  powers.  ^ 

'People  5fly  *'&3  silly  as  a  goose/*  but  nei^er  ivas  a  ratam 
fooliab  comparison-  Of  all  birds,  goose  ni'e  the  luoet  intelH 
gent-  ConapieuoUH,  too,  are  tbey  for  bravery  and  dome^tfc 
affection.  In  the  particular  ax't  of  defending  themflelTM 
against  tbci  wiloa  of  the  foAvlcr,  whether  afloat  or  asbon^  tiM 
have  abwohit^-ly  no  equal;  and  this,  1  iieud  hardly  »iy.  PtdM 
greatly  to  the  pleasiire  of  pur^uitig  thom.  It  irt  a.  gamvw 
mind  against  mind,  and  one  in  which  the  goose  is  not  vara 
commonly  the  winner/  m 

When  a  flock  alights,  sentnes  are  at  once  placed,  wM 
w^itch  while  the  rest  feed  ;  they  are  in  turn  relieved  mthi 
tho  regularity  of  soldiera.  Mr  Millais  believes  that  tbal 
Wild  Blrda' Protection  Act  has  benefited  wrild-fowl;  anfl 
ui  this  view  be  is  probably  rigbtn  But  w^ild-fowl  bftrti 
other  help,  anch  as  the  preservation  of  inland  lakes  nndl 
nmrsheR,  and  the  breeding  of  duck  by  the  occupiers  rfl 
fcbootingB  and  the  managers  of  public  parks.  BvflH 
London  contributes  a  share ;  many  ducks  with  liflfl 
fumilit^e  may  bo  seen  in  tho  'watoi-a  of  the  piiblic  p&rh  I 
at  the  proper  season ;  and  if  not  destroyi'd  they  wilLrt  I 
they  get  c:row<led,  seek  relief  and  st«ck  tb©  ponds  ii^  I 
rivers  in  the  neighbourhood.  n 

Passing  from  loch  to  sea,  Mr  Millaie  has  n  gooJ  I 
chapter  ou  'shootiog  under  canvas,  and  8oine  reiutuit  I 
ceneea  of  the  Orkneys.'  The  tides  Uiero  run  veiy  atrooffiJ 
nnd  ^vhen  tbey  meet  an  opposing  wind,  such  a  sa*  1  I 
raised  «s  leq^uirea  a  euitftble  huat  and  skilful   men;  JJ  J 
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irthor  nmkes  shooting'  difQcultn  No  one  who  has  ssen 
lie*  *  phog' bi'tweeii  the  injiiEiIiind  and  Hoy  AvUl  question 
le  {act*  Vien^ed  from  near  Stromneas,  the  black  cliffii  of 
[oy,  fifteen  hundr&d  feet  high,  with  the  Old  Man  at  their 
orthern  end,  above  the  white  hreiikei's  Ij^twpan  the 
blandf,  foiin  a  picture  irhich  ini presses  the  |>oorefit 
naginatJOD^  and  faecinatcB  an  Artiet'  Hea-Bshing  of 
reat  excellence  nnd  variety  adds  to  the  charms  of  a  trip 
3  tbi>ae  isliinde  -,  uiystt-ry  iu  supplieil  hy  the  sUinding 
bones  of  Stcnnefl  and  the  mound  of  Miicshowo;  while 
ioch  St^OQes  holds  a  remarkable  assortment  of  salt  and 
resh  wat^^r  fishes.  Its  trout  attain  prodigious  fi\%e,  due 
0  the  rich  f<:Liding  brought  by  the  tide ;  the  largest  we 
3101V  of  wns  to  be  e&en  in  the  Masons'  Arms  Hotel,  Strom- 
\eaax  it  weighed  over  twenty-nine  pounds^  and  was  in- 
loriously  caught  on  a  line  set  for  iloundora.  Like  other 
rlacos,  Loch  Stenne^  does  not  fif^h  as  woll  aa  it  oneo  did; 
mt  some  sport  is  still  to  be  hud  there,  and  in  other  waters 
[f  thiVKt]  northern  islands.  We  leave  them  with  regret,  in 
pito  of  storm  and  tempest,  rememboring,  like  our  author, 
the  9UDsiiine,  the  green  islands,  and  the  crystal  se^i/  and 
'orgettinpr  the  niin. 

The  illustrations  in  Mr  Millais'  book  are  numerous ; 
ere  are  twenty-one  full-page  plates,  and  forty  in  the 
rt.  On  the  whole  the  laLt-er  are  the  best,  though  all 
re  pleasing,  if  occasionally  somewhat  defective,  especially 
regards  the  accessory  landscape.  And  there  are  certain 
oints  which  seem  to  require  explanation.  The  plates, 
Mallard  preening."  *  Golden  eyes  in  the  way,"  and  '  Teal, 
bunched  and  scattered  formation,'  are  too  much  alike 
tho  principal  grouping  of  the  ducks.  Stranger  still  is 
the  similarity  between  Mr  Millais'  plate,  ^Golden  eyes  hi 
ihc  way,'  and  a  plate  called  *  Punt- she oting»"  by  Mr  A, 
Tliorbum,  in  the  'Encyclopaedia  of  Sport'  (voL  ii,  p.  194), 
publihbcd  two  years  before  the  book  under  notice.  And 
ft^im  the  likencs-n  between  the  background  of  *  Mallard 
preening,'  by  Mr  Millairt,  and  that  of  'Wild  Swan,'  by 
Mr  Thnrhum  (Encyclopaedia,  voL  il^  p.  410),  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  remarkable. 

It  IS  compjiraiively  easy  in  these  days  to  visit  even 
the  remotest  part.-*  of  Europe;  and  therefore,  under  the 
C^oeral  guidance  of  Mr  F.  G,  Allalot  wo  eot  foirth,  with  uo 
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great  nu^jgiving,  to  le^im  what  ho  has  brought  togotlii 
cnncerning  Europtian   Hjiort.     He  c^xphiina   tlmt  tbui 
Englishmen  have  from  time  to  time  recorded  theircj^pei 
eni^en  in   different   European  countries,    yet    in   no  oi 
volume  *  has  a  serieH  of  Jirticles  un   the  Kpott  obtAiiutl 
in  the  different  countrioa  been  coUected  from  the  ^ens 
TOproscntative  native  eportsmen.'   This  is  no  doubt 
Bnd  there  is  guod  reHbuu  for  avuiiluiif  reHpoD^^ihilit^] 
Buch  a  collection.     To  he  in  any  sense  exhauetive,  mi 
more  epacc  for  the  various  articles  is  required ;  yet '  8{ 
iu  Europe'  is  a  volume  which  roughly  measures  ten 
a  half  by  eight  inches,  weigbs  nearly  six    pounds,  aai 
Lontainfl  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  wth  a  large  numl 
of  illustrationa.     It  is  therefore  not  a  book  which  «n 
i-onveuieutly  Vie  carried  on  sporting  exi>editiijiia,  »Lnd  mi 
be  considered  n.  work  of  reference  for  the  libi'arj. 
such.  Ha  value  must  depend  on  the  competence  of 
various  niithorrs.     In  certain  cjinea  this  is  unqiiestior 
m  others  it  miiy  be  presumed,  whilst  in  no  instance 
there  evidence  of  marked  incapacity. 

Different  readers  will  doubtlef^s  select  different  ai 
as  the  most  interesting^  their  choice  depending  to  a 
extent   on   local  knowledge  ;    but  most  ^ill  agree 
Mr  W.   A,  Baillie-Grohmau   and    Gi^za   Cuuiit    Szocl 
treat  Austria  and  Hungary  in  an  agixic-able  and 
way^   whilst    the  same    may  bo   said   of  the   article 
Germany  by  Baron  Donald  SchOnberg.    In  these  counUif 
the   game-hiws   weeTn  good,  and   are   on   the  whole 
od ministered,  with  the  result  that  the  bags  obtained 
among  the   best  in  Europe.     The  keepers  are   supei 
men,  enjoying  ninch   latltiitie   in    the   exercise   of 
powers;   in    Germany  especially  they  are  well   educal 
and    are    often    trained    foresters.      The    poachers 
desperate     characters,    and     there     seems    to    be 
shooting  at  sight;  but  the  law  is  upheld* 

Turning  from   those   countries  to   Franco,  onco 
model  admired  and  imitated  by  all  sportsmen,  the  ol 
home  of  venery,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  article 
Mi  Paul  Caillard.     He  correctly  appreciates  the  differei 
between    real  and  sham   eportsmen ;   and   much   of 
article  is  tinged  with  a  genuine  regret  for  '  the  detestttl 
administration  of  our   game-laws,'  and   the  consequi 
disappearaucG  of  game.     He  contrasts  'the  spectacle 
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aoe,  wliioh.  alnio>it  depleted  beforo  our  t.i'oublo  of  1870, 
once  again  full  of  game,  now  that  the  province  ia 
lor  the  Gorman  goTemmentt  and  subjected  to  a  rational 
Illation/  The  fiKrt  is— and  a  study  of  *  Sport  iii 
rope"  Trill  convince  the  doubter — that,  from  prejudice 
i  misconception  of  the  real  interest  of  the  people, 
mocratic  rule  is  not  conducive  to  sport ;  under  it  game 
ticglecbed,  and  the  enforcenientr  i»f  laws  for  it's  preserv^t- 
^  IB  reaiBted  because  eiectore  *  labour  under  the  doluMJou 
it  fishitig  and  shooting  have  an  aristocratic  flavour 
ie  in  keeping  with  the  lawn  of  equality/  To  fiome 
lent  our  o-wn  country  suffers  from  this  common  fallacy, 
>  tendency  being  to  relasc  rather  than  strengthen  "ur 
oui-Ibwk,  whilst  they  are  often  laxly  enforced,  with  the 
5ct  (which  many  fail  to  connect  with  the  cause)  that 
Jw  by  year  Bshing  and  shooting  are  becoming  Ions  and 
a  AcceHsible  to  the  people.  Where  game  is  unpro- 
ited  it  is  destroyed,  the  rich  alone  being  able  t^o  secure 
Monopoly.  This»  it  is  pleiieing  to  notice,  is  being  recog- 
ud  in  America,  thougli  not  a  inomeut  ttio  sotui ;  for 
ftrvthe  absence  of  proper  pi"otcctioii  has  had  disastrous 
pBttei  only  partially  remedied  by  setting  apart  large 
■VT&tions  or  sanctuaries  wherein  game  may  thrive  in 
isecb 

This  question  has  been  taken  up  with  characteristic 
(OUT  ond  straightforwjirdness  by  President  Koosevelt, 
ko  urgently  re^^ommends  the  adoption  of  good  gunie- 
ffs  by  such  staf^g  as  have  not  already  got  them,  and 
eir  strict  ouforcemeut  by  flll.  Himself  a  spoi"teman,  ho 
i  Uius  etated  his  case  in  the  admirable  volume  of  the 
merican  Sportsman  s  Library '  called  *  The  Deer  Family/ 
?aling  with  past  and  present  opportunities  for  sport  in 
t  United  Stiites,  ho  points  out  how  rapidly  thoy  are 
Dishing,  and  says : 

we  Are  a  sen^iible  people^  we  u'ill  make  It  our  buslne,^  to 
that  the  j^rocess  ef  extmction  is  lirrested.  At  the  present 
sent  the  great  herds  of  eariJxm  are  being  butchered,  as 
Sbo  paAt  the  gi'eat  herds  of  biaon  and  wapiti  have  been 
r*hered.  Every  heliever  in  manliness,  and  therefore  in 
Jy  sport,  and  every  lover  of  nature,  every  man  who 
rficdat^s  the  majeaty  and  bsaiity  of  the  wilderness  and  of 
I  life.  BbetiTd  etrike  ban  da  with  the  far-sighted  men  who 
I  to  preserve  our  material  resourced,  in  the  eSott  Vi  ^"^^ 
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our  foi-e^ts  ajid  our  game-bpusl*,  gajue-biitl^s,  itnd  giune-Qe 
indeed,  all  tho  Utjh^  creatui^ei?  of  prairie,  aiid  woodlanj, 
seashore — from  wanton  destruction. 

'Above  all,  we  should  realiae  that  the  effort  towards 
end  is  eesentisilly  il  democratic  movement.     It  h  entirely 
our  power  as  a  iiftlion  to  preserve  large  tracta  of  wilder 
which  aro  valueless  for  agricultural  purposes^  as  pla^-gt 
for  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  to  preserA'o  the  frame  ao  tbi(j 
BbalJ  continue  to  exist  for  t]ie  benefit  of  all  lovers  of  daI 
and  to  give  renhoaablu  opportunities  for  the  eierciee  of 
efcill  of  the  hunter,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  roan  of 
But  ttiLs  eml  can  nnly  bp  arhiiived  by  wUt-^  Taws  jtnd  bya 
lute  oof orcemont  of  the  laws.    Lack  of  such  legislation  wrii 
miriintnition  will  i-ppuU  in  hanii  to  all  of  uh,  but  most  of  dH 
harm  to  tho  uatui-e  lororw^ho  dooE  not  poesees  vast  weaJlh 
lb  in  utterly  foolish  to  regard  pro^wr  ffH'ii*^"''*^^'^  ** 
cratic,  uurcpublican.     On  the  eouti'ory,  they  are  eesentiillji 
the   interests   oF   the   people   as  a  wh(;le,   becAUse  it  ia 
through  their  enactment  and  enforcement  that  tho  peoplftj 
a  whole  can  preserve  the  game  anrl  can  prevent  its 
purely  the  property  of  the  rich,  who  t^ro  able  to  croBtti 
maintaui  extensive  private  preserves.     The  very  wealthy: 
cau   get   huotiufi   auyhow,  but   the  man   of   small  ineftoij 
dependent  solely  upon  wise  and  well-execntod  game-lawB^ 
his  enjoyment  of  the  sturdy  pleasure  of  the  chase.  »  . . 
game  proteotJon  result?,  in  the  first  place,  in  aecimng  to' 
people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  permanent  o] 
ties  for  hunting;  and,  in  the  next  placo,  it  provides  no 
source  of  wealth  to  the  loca-lity  Ijecause  of  the  viaitora 
it  attracts.' 

These  weighty  words   deserve  tbe  conaiderafrion, 
merely  of  fiportemen,  bat   of   stateeinoTi  j  and  they 
applicable,  not  only  tc  the  United  HtJitnCs,  hut  to 
countries,  such  aa  Franco,  Itiily,  Greece,  Spain,  Portu| 
Koumama,  and  Turkey,  where  ^ame,  being  ineffidi 
protected,  in  scarce.     Indeed  tliey  niay  with  advant 
be  carefully  kept  in  view  as  regards  our  own  country 
tbo  Empire  generally,  for  our  game-lawB,  though  pari 
reasonably  good,  might  be  improved,  whilst  their  enft 
raent  leaves  much  to  bo  desired.    And  the  United  Kii 
is  mainly  dependent  for  it«   game  on  what  is  bred 
home,  whereas  in  other  countriee  deBcieneies  are 
!sup[)lied  by    migratory  birds,  sucli  aa  quail,   w^ood< 
snipe,  and  wildfowls    In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  parta 
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tsia,  though  thei-e  may  be  considerable  poarbing,  yet 
8cazitmo6s  of  tho  population  and  the  lar^o  firca  o£ 
niltivated  land  allow  of  the  maintenance  of  game  in 
leidcrable  abuudaiice. 

Prince  I3eniido!l  has  contributod  to  *  Sport  in  Europe  ' 
excellent  article  on  Russia,  which  recalls  to  our  mindd 
'  Honting  Trips  m  the  Caiica,au^.'  In  thifr  work  thrca 
[w  ore  deacribcd— the  first  in  ISdB*  witli  the  Gmnd 
ke  Sergius  Mikhailoviteh,  to  his  preserved  ground  in 
Kouban  distriirt ;  the  second  in  the  spring  of  1890, 
h  Dr  Levick,  to  the  Ararats  and  the  valley  of  the 
nes;  and  the  third  in  the  autunui  of  18fi6,  ^\nth  Mr 
jeorge  I.ittledH.le,tHO  tb('  Kouban  ditjtnt'L  The  aecoiints 
Jie  last  two  tripe  are  by  Dr  Levick.  So  far  as  t.bo  bag 
a  eonc«med,  results  were  moagro ;  but  the  dcecriptions 
the  country  and  people  are  interesting.  It  ia  pointed 
^  that  ihe  Caucasus,  biding  the  link  between  A^sia  and 
Vcf)e,  haa  formed  the  path  of  nations  travelling  from 
Bt  CO  West ;  that  consequently  among  its  inhabitantH 
teBi«  great  mixtui'e  of  rnces  luid  ainalgainatioii  of  laii- 
9g& ;  that  the  same  causes  have  productrd  like  effects 
D0D£  its  wild  auLtnals,  those  of  Abia  and  Eui'opo  being 
iwd  to>^f*ther.  Opinionwdifferwidely  about  the  CaucasiiH 
Q  huntin^'''ground.     An  experienced  sportaman  aayii: 

le  Caucasus,  and  oi^txjcially  the  Kouban   rlistrict,  ia  tho 
luHaa   of  import;   variety    zind   quantity    ot   ifiiriie,   aiito  of] 
hIs,  lovely  scenoiy — all  that  combined  mtikoj?  it  the  m<mt 
Ijhtfnl  trip  a  sportaman  can  enjoj'.' 

the  other  bnnd,  'the  honest  conviction  of  one  who 
BO  mean  sport^maii'  ifi  recorded  in  the  'Badmhitoii 
biry '  '  Big  Game  Shooting'  {ii,  23),  that 

lACaucJkdtis  isan  aoenreeit  country  to  hunt  in,  a  country  of 
Bete?*?  clintbiiig  and  dnrinic^  ntarvation,  in  which  the  ?^iJcirt 
lot  oearly  worth  tbo  candlOi'  «■ 

Ah    perhaps    may    be    discovered    between    the    two 

'After  Wild-sheep  in  the  Altai  and  Mongoha/  al^o  by 
ice  Demidofr,  deHc.riheH  a  mueh  more  wuccesHful  ed- 
ition, one  object  being  to  secure  heads  of  the  true 
ramm'^ii,  and  to  compare  them  with  O.  ■piAi  ot  K\\q 
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Pamirs,  and  O,  hodgsoni,  the  O-  atnmon  of  IndisD  sporL^ 
tnen,  Tho  party  consisted  of  the  DeniidofTs  anri  Mrind 
Mrs  LittledftlK  They  met  at  Moscow  and  trateiled  yi 
tho  Ural  moantaina,  whore  the  Demidoff  ffiToiiybra 
iia  estate  on  the  con&ioa  of  two  continents,  mark^b)) 
post  hearing  the  inscription,  *  Here  ends  Europe;  bn)L 
begins  Asia/  Prom  tho  Urfll^  the  journey  was  contil 
to  tho  hunting-gi'ound,  whore  Mr  Littledal^  soci 
record  head,  a  fine  trophy,  of  which  there  is  a  Mj 
iUui^tration.  There  w  murh  hrsides  sport  in  this 
intorcet  the  reader,  for  the  country  descrihtKl  is 
paratively  unknown;  u,nd  description  1-9  varied  bj  si 
such  as  tho  lej^end  of  Father  Theodor.  whose  menu 
is  revered  in  Siberia.  Eoth  of  Prin<.'o  DomidofTs  hoobiJ 
t^ot  up  in  the  style  whioh  Mr  Rowland  "Word  lin^  « 
hjM  own  ;  the  volumes  are  hs  handsome  aft  could  be  dt 
and  they  ure  lavishly  illustrated. 

Whatever  Mr  F.  C,  Selous  has  to  aay  on  gport 
travel  is  entitled  to  rcspeet,  for  his  experiem^  is 
nnd  he  bring8  to  his  t^nk  enei'gy  and  ability  coral 
with  a  modcuty  which  is  singularly  attractive,     Hi» 
IS  best  known  in  connexion  with  South  African  spurt 
its  litcra[,urH  ;  hv,  begau  hia  career  in  that  country  in  1( 
hunting  on  horseback,  after  the  fashion  of  OswoU 
Baldwin,     Tho  tactics  were  simple,   but   they  rGqmi 
great  nerve  and  endurance.     Ganio  was  either  stalked 
pui'Hued  to  close  qujtrters — the  dower  the  better — Cor 
weapona  wore  not  those  of  precision  at  long  range.  8o( 
of  them  were  very  primitive,  single  4-bore  guns,  clni 
stocked,    weighing   about   fifteen    poundf^^   and   often 
Dutch  origin.     From  a  btundcrbuas  of  this  sort,  boi 
from  a  Boer,  Mr,  Soloua  had  a  narrow  escape, 
it   heavy   when    running   after   a    herd   of  elephantSi 
bandod  it  loaded  to  a  nimble  Kafir,  who  carried  a  bagi 
loose  powder  and  bullets.     Now  it  w^as  usunl  after 
when  following  retreating  game,  to  make  over  the 
to  be  reloaded  and  returned  when  within  shot.     On 
occasion  tho  Kafir,  forgetting  in  his  excitement  ih&l 
was   loaded,  filled    in,  not  wisely  hut   too  well,  ant 
charge;  na  that,  when  tlie  gun  wa^  fired,  its  stuck 
splintered  in  pieces,  and  Mr  Selous'a  foee  was  cut 
under  the  eye.     Fortunately  no  permanent  injury 
ji  scar  resulted,  and  he  h&s  lived  to  be  converted  to 
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of  the  ■:K}3Lee-Metford  and  the  256  Manolicber  for 
IG  of  all  kinds. 

3ut  Mr  8eloU3  la  more  than  a  mere  hunter  oE  big 
te ;  he  iH  alrio  a  geog^rapher  and  naturali-st-      In   tlifl 

capacity  he  wiahed  to  get  Hpecimena  of  '  the  largo 
f-faeed  rod-deer  [Cerviis  maral),  and  the  magnificently 
oed  wild-goBt  (Capra  tpgcLjfrujiy  for  which  purpose  he 
b«d  Asia  Minor  on  three  occasions*  The  teaulta  tire 
,  in  the  first  throe  chapters  of  hia  book*  The  firat 
edition  T^'an  to  tbe  countiy  mnith  of  thci  Aidin  railwiiy, 
-he  neighbourhood  of  El  Maly,  Muaa  Dagh,  Ak  Dagh« 
,  flneka  Bay.  The  hoat  waa  intense;  the  scarcity  of 
:*r  led  to  unfavourable  compnrisoaa  *  with  the  well- 
:<Dred  huutiDg-g rounds  of  Eastern  Rhodesia';  and  of 
oe  nothing  remarkable  was  got,  Noverthelesa,  aa 
S«Iou3  philoaophiealJy  says,  he  spent  a  pleasant  tinie 
L  guiued  exptjrienire  likely  to  l>e  useful  herejifter, 
~Ba&  second  trip  was  to  the  Maimun  Dagh,  or  Monkey 
Obtain,  a  small  isolated  range  on  the  same  railway, 
Kribed  In  Mr  E.  N,  Bnxton'h*  '  Short  St^ilkx '  aw  ths  wty^ne 

ba  search  for  '  the  father  of  all  the  goats/  If  not  the 
ItlovaLity  in  Ama  Minor,  it  is  the  most  accessible  haunt 
(he  wHld-goat,  and  was  therefore  seleeted.  Mr  Selonn's 
e(a  '450  Metford  by  Gibbs  of  Brii^tol)  lin^-Jng  been  lu?it 
the  AuHtrian-Lloyd  Company,  a  '3tKJ  Lee-Motford  was 
thini  by  Mesers  Holland  and  Holland.  This  he  sighted 
BfuUy  for  100  yards,  and  found  that,  with  a  very  full 
wight,  it  shot  up  to  250  yards.  Care  of  this  eorfc  before 
rting  is  never  thrown  away,  the  eonfidence  acquired 
■ing  n  niateirml  influence  on  the  bag.  It  undoubtedly 
tributed  to  success  at  long  ranges,  several  good  heads, 
lading  ft  fine  oue-horaod  specimen,  being  securtwl. 
leolty  was  found  in  traekiu^  wounded  animals,  for 
c  or  no  blood  iseued  from  the  wounds.  Reflecting  on 
,  Mr  8elDn»  aeke : 

s  these  cased  of  no  oFTuaioa  of  blood  from  bullet-wounds 
a  eoincicitui.'es*  or  iu  it  the  ease  that,  F4i)eak]ijg  gti^uerally. 
hds  iuftit^tod  by  the  '303  ride  uitli  cxpaiulin^  bullotH  <i<i 
(»u?j?  sui'li  an  etTesion  of  bliwd  extenially  un  would  b«  tim 
with  rifles  of  Urger  bora?  The  three  wouiicIp  I  woa  aUlti 
mmine  were  not  tiny  holen  drilled  by  .Holld  biilJt<t}4.  buC 
;  made  by  bidlet^  that  had  cjipandctl  on  im]»fiK't.  "tmI 
had  cut  JH^jfed  wouuds  of  ihv  ilmioKVdV  ut  a.  f^ViWVUv^ 
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through  eTerylliinB  they  bad  touched;  and  possibly  it  us  tlie 
jjLg^ed  nature  o£  the  wouuda  iafiict^fl  that  accatrnts  for  tlie 
want  of  b^morrhagc;  for  »  hoUow-pointed  le^eD  bullet  fif  ii 
does  not  bruaJt  up)  siiDply  exi^nde  aad  makes  h  clean  ivoud<1h 
whilst  the  liollow-poiiited  nickel-coated  "303  bullet  ebrml?-  lip 
mu>  jjharp-t^ged  ribboUit  of  th&  nickel  coating  for  half  lU 
leii^h,  each  of  which  is  beut  cjA^er  towards  the  LuLse  uf 
bullot,  and  whieU  form  altogt^tber  txn  iiTegidar  face  of  lialf 
inch  or  moi~e  iu  diameter,  la  iL  uut  iiusaibic  thdt  suulII  bit 
vaaaels  cut  by  euch  a  Jagged-otlged  buUet  driven  through  Xhn 
all  au  ciiurmuua  velcx^iLy  i luiuedhitely  coutroct  iu  :^uch  a  vi) 
aa  to  prevent  tho  hivmorrhage  M'liich  woidd  re^ilt  from  n 
cleaner  wound?  ,  -  .  Tliis  want  nP  blood  fi-oni  a  flej,h  woi 
ie  the  ono  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  "303  rifle,'  etc- 

hi  anotlioi-  place  it  is  luentionod  that  wherever  the  bi 
bad  puai^d  through  or  near  muscle  it  bad  turned  ti 
meat  bbick. 

Rec<?nt  txpenence  in  war  conrirnriB  the  general  atal* 
ment  that  there  is  little  bleeding  from  ^oundj^  iuflid 
by  a  small-bore  riile,  whether  the  bidlet  expands  or  not 
oue  of  the  t;Lief  reHrtOll>^  btiu^^  the  timalhieh^s  of  the  ekil 
wound,  BcsideB  tbia  the  buUet  nmy  partially  cautei 
the  wound  aw  it  passes;  great  boat  i^  generated  before 
lea.veh  tbe  barrel ;  it  travoi'seti  the  nlv  wrtb  much  velocity 
and  on  impact  further  beat  is  produced,  which  may  ha^ 
an  in£uence  in  stopping  bleeding.  Moreover,  mt 
bullefc^,  inip?Lrting  on  inipatt  Home  of  their  euurmaus  tm 
to  the  Ui^uids  and  solids  they  ;^trikei  convert  these  inl 
eecondaiy  projectiles  that  are  hurled  in  all  directioi 
Tiie  eru^iliiiig  and  rending  thus  effected  ar*e  alao  iiiimic 
to  bleeding  •  Therefore  it  la  probable  that  wounds 
the  '303  bullet  will  not  cuiiec  as  much  bleeding  as  iht 
from  a  larger  bullet,  having  a  lower  velocity.  ThisquesU* 
of  blood-track  is  a  very  important  one  to  sportsmen. 

Mr   Selous   formed   tbe   opinion,  which   eeeiu£)  to 
juHtified,  that,  if  the  number  of  shot**  obtahied  were 
criterion,  Abia  Minor  could  not  be  considered  an  attractiTdl 
locality;  but  that  with  perseverance  and  good  luck  veryj 
fine  trophies  might  be  oLtatned-     His  third  trip  was 


L 


*  Tbe   bfacorf  hero  propoimdod   vrtB    r^ffiirod    to   Dr  A.   O^UW,  b^ 

eminent  prof^^«>^  of  aurgciy  m  ttv  UaiverBlly  of  Aberdeen,  who  lioa  a* 
tho  Aab^c<.l  *jl  Lullct'wouuiifi  a  apcdAl  stu<Iy,  nnil  tuL^  hid  cxperlenn  'v 
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tnoantains,  near  Ouchak,  a  conaidcrublo  town 
rior,  in  hope  of  getting  inaral,  and  also  for 

itJiolo^i^al  purpuses-  Hia  time  was  Limited,  anil  the 
ather  was  bad  ;  but  epecimons  were  added  to  a  \evy 
lensive  collei_'tiou. 

l^aj^ons  Bimilar  to  those  which  led  Mr  Seious  to  travel 
&M&  Minor,  induced  Meaara  Church  and  Phelps  to  Tisit 
Ehtral  Asia  aud  explore  the  Tl^vn  Shan  range^  which, 
Ei£  east  and  wc^t,  separates  Russian  from  Cliinet^ 
rLeatan.  Roth  gt^ntlomen  wui-e  exiierieneed  travellers, 
^ing  previously  been  over  the  Yarkand  country  end 
»  Pamirs.  They  chose  the  route  by  India  because  they 
■ted  once  more  to  see  I^slirriir.  Those  who  know  that 
Id  will  admit  the  plea;  but  their  choice  was  wise  for 
icr  reasons.  ED^Iinhnien  are  more  at  home  In  India 
kn  in  Husnia,  through  whiL*h  tbe  shorter  road  Hes,  and 
!fj  are  better  placed  for  prepiiring  the  neceaaary  cquip- 
*it;  moreover,  Ihoy  arci  ^adually  introduced  tu  camp- 
|l  and  the  management  of  a  earavan.  Ab  far  as  Sn'tiagar 
journey  is  perfectly  easy-  From  that  place  to  Leh, 
there  are  no  special  dilHeulties,  experience,  in- 
ble  m  more  inhospitable  regions,  is  gained,  so  that 
the  Karakoram  range  is  crossed  and  Chinese 
Ilkeston  is  entered^  the  traveller  is  equal  to  all  ordinary 
lergenc'ies. 

Writing  ma.iuly  for-  yportsmen,  Mr  Church  is  careful 
|d£?9cribe  a  suitable  outfit,  the  first  item  of  which  is, 
|turall3'.  the  battery.  He  reuommeuda  a  'W-i  ov  other 
^I-bore  rifle^  but  adds  that  the  idt^iil  bullet  has  yet  to 

invented,  esieting  bullete  beiutr  deficient  in  stopping 
Wer  and  causing  but  a  small  blood-track.  Ho  further 
aitloriH  that  nitro-pdwdors  are  affected  by  great  cold, 
Dm  wbich  they  shotild  be  carefully  protected.  Theao 
A  ether  remarks  show  him  to  be  a  careful  man ;  yet  no 

B^^n  read  his  book  without  noticing  with  astomshmeut 

*  extraordinary  niunber  of  earti  idges  of  this  rifle  whlfh 
med  fire,  and  might  ha%~e  ruined  his  shooting,  Un  this 
^'ect  he  says ; 

1»a3  biioijliiig  with  a  double  "803  rt,nd  cartridges  ajipplied  by 
1  maker,  who  haa  a  great  uinae,  which  I  am  only  restrained 
kn  ^vinir  by  ignornnco,  ard  ooasequently  wholesome  dread, 
the  law  of  hbtl.  Out  of  cvei-y  aeven  or  ei^ht  cartridges 
i  ufivd  to  luisd  Ore,  which  Is  altogether  inexcu^ab^Q* 
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80  it  19,  if  ordinary  caro  wns  taken;  aod  there  \s  di 
refLHOii  to  BUppOBe  a  want  of  eare.  The  inference  is  tiisl 
eitlior  thf*  locks  or  the  cartridges  were  in  fault;  hoI' 
Mr  Church  would  do  well,  tvo  think,  to  nmke  ov-ertiit' 
weapon  and  the  remBining  carti'idges  to  be  dfiuiiit 
and  testetl  by  the  shooting-editor  of  the'Fiold/  Fnrij 
aceood  nfle,  Mr  Church  prefers  a  "450  express,  witlil' 
longer  bullet  and  Kmalior  cavity  than  U8i:al ;  and  Wt 
these,  he  recommends  a  gun  to  tire  shot  or  ball,  udJ 
revolver  for  personal  protection. 

The  party  left  KnHhmir  by  the  Sind  Valley  on  June  11] 
1899  ■    Leh   was   reached    on  Jidy   l^i,   and    YHrkwnJ 
August  13.     On  the  wiiy  down  tho  Karakorani  Faaa 
monument  to  Dalgloish,  -who  was  murdered  there  bj 
Pathan    in    1888,  was  seen;   it  was  erected  by  Mr 
vergne,  Major  CuuihKrlaud,  and  Captain  Bower  in  mem 
of  *  the  one  solitary  Englishman  who  had  tried  to 
his  home  in  Central  Asia.'  ■    Dal^leiah  wtis  beloveJ  by 
mhahitants,  wth  whom  he  trmied,   and  his  travels 
obaervationa   were   of    considerable    gcograpliical 
The  tablet  has  been  damaged  by  Puthan  merchants, 
pathiaers  with  the  inui'dei'er,  who  waw  eventually 
by  Bower,  and  oommitted  suicide. 

From    Yark:tnd    the    party    reached    Maralhashi 
August  25,  and  thus   nrrived  at  the  grnund  wher* 
f^tag,  for   which  thoy  had    trnrelled    ^m>   far,  waa  lo 
found.     They  entered  tho  Ti^in  Shan  range  ut  Akau 
crossed  the  Muzart  Pass  hito  the  Tekkes  Valley,  l.i 
th(T   tributary  nullahs  with  disappointing  results; 
when    the  dit^jtrict  wiis  revisited  at  the  ond  of  Octoli 
siome  specimens  were  seeiired.    Of  these,  one  carried  a 
head  (^'l  hirhes), 

'twelve  pointe,flnd  a  little  snag— which  niuy  almost  be 

a  thirteenth — massive  and  wide,  with  a.  Bt&it  developmontl 

tho  fourth  tine,  awd  a  elight  pahmvtion  of  the  tops. 

heail'  (rtuyaMrChnivh)*  in,  taken  all  nnind,  the  finest 

of  au  Astatic  wapiti  which  J  have  jieoii ;  and  us  tite  horns. 

jvn  iti'Lk'lc  of  ti'/ule,  1  iifterwiirda  waw  lots  of  ilicm  in  Kuldji. 

They  aro   aent  to   China,  where  they  command  a 
prit*e,  which  baa  two  opposite  results  on  the  unfurti 


*  YoongtYUfiliaud,  <  XXix  tl«iut  of  v.  CoatUi«ai/  p.  iSO. 
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,  TlieflTiId  ones  fwein  not  unlikely  tobee?tterminated  ; 
on  tbe  other  hand,  the  Ruesinns  have  what  they  call 
rainik,"  or  incloaurea  for  7naral — deer-parks,  in  fact,  in 
tb  some  fiix  thousand  are  preserved.  The  enterprise 
id  to  be  proEtable,  and  the  breed  may  thus  be  niain- 
ed;  but  tho  great  heads  will  prohablj^  dij^pponr. 
bex,  ou  the  other  liand^  bein^  lees  molested,  are 
id  in  great  numbers,  Jiod  carry  finer  headf^  thun  tho^e 
£^6hmir  and  the  Himalaya.  Mr  Church  mentions 
a  two  to  three  hundred  in  a  herd,  and  severid  herds 
lew  at  once,  so  tba.t  the  stalker  has  to  consider  other 
itfl  than  those  he  hopea  to  shoot,  for  if  some  are  dis- 
)ed  the  rest  take  alarm.  The  longest  horne  obtained 
e  52  inches  in  length;  others  measured  48i  nnd  46 
ite ;  but  an  old  horn  was  found  and  roughly  measured 
10  inches,  ^which  is  perhaps  the  longest  of  which  there 
m  authentic  account,  for,  when  Mr  Churoh  wrote,  a 
nch  horn  from  the  Taghdumbaeh  Pamir  waa  the  best 
urded,  Tbe  ibex  are  said  to  bo  larger  than  those  of 
I  Himalaya,  and  differ  from  thera  in  some  respects;  | 
y&re  certainly  far  more  numerous,  for  it  is  estJmate<l 
io  hard-working  sportsman  and  fair  shot  should  get 
MQty  In  a  month,  no  horns  boing  under  45  inches, 
1st  with  luck  four  or  Rvg  nie^i^urmg  over  50  inches 
Edd  be  obtained* 

from  the  Tekkes  Valley  Mr  Church  descended  to 
dja,  where  he  arrived  on  December  24,  in  a  winter 
sceplional  severity,  the  thermometer  falling  to  53^ 
m  zero.  Travelling  in  such  weather,  with  every 
tiance,  would  seem  no  easy  mattery  yet  he  set  out, 
ffhly  provided,  to  accompany  a  friend  to  Taahkend, 

nearest  railway  stJiUon,  distant  S50  miles.  Tbe 
mey  Wiis  nuidr  in  sledges  drawn  by  three  horses^  and 

countiy  i.H  liither  vaguely  described  as  not  worth 
ug^a  succession  of  flat  plains  broken  by  occasional 
V  of  the  Alexander  mountains. 

^rotu  TashkeTid  he  returned  to  Kuldja  and  siib- 
leutly  undertook  a  journey  westwards  to  Urmul.ai 
mty-two  noarcher^,  432  miles)  to  explore  new  hunting- 
ind&-      Here  Ovis  ajnmon  was  foimd.  hut  in  small  oum- 

;  and  tbe  country  seem*  to  ha^c  few  attractions  for 
■tsmen-  The  people,  Tungans  (Le.  Chinese  Mohwrnme- 
9)  and  Chinese,  aj-e  unpJtiasant,  treating  foreigners  vAOix 
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as  much  inaolejicej  as  tliey  think  consisteut  with  safetyr 
and  they  have  not  improved  tiinpe  Major  Cumberland 
was  QuioDg  them  m  1889-90,  Prom  Unimtsj  the  travel- 
JerB  worked  round  by  fcho  Khotsn  Ri\*er  to  Khoton,  a 
journey  of  about  000  Tnilps,  the  latter  part  of  whkh  is 
over  sand,  wbere  the  heat  is  great,  poi^onoua  iii_4dcT£ 
aboimdi  and  there  is  no  sport.  Thia  delectable  land 
having  been  left  behind,  Srinagar  was  reached  cm 
August  30,  1900,  after  nn  absenct?  tit  f[jurt.een  moutbi 
and  twenty  days.  It  may  interest  intending  tra^'cUera 
to  learn  that  Mr  Church  estimatea  the  coet  of  such 
expedition  for  two  men  at  1000/,  a  year,  exclusive  of 
journey  from  England  to  India  and  the  cost  of  such 
of  the  out£.t,  including  the  battery,  as  is  got  at  borD«, 

Literature  on  Abyssmian  sport  and  travel  has  rec^ir* 
in  Mr  Powell'Cotton's  handsome  and  well  illustrated  book,, 
a  valuable  addition.     The  author,  already  an  experiei 
traveller,  %va5  entrusted   with    the   organisation   of 
caravan,  which  wa^  accompanied  by  a  cartographer  wht 
instruments  were    supplied   by  the    Royai    Geographia 
Society.     The  rente  was  from  Zeila,  by  Gildcsea  and  tli! 
Hawdsh  Vnlley,  to  Adis  Abbalm,  M*?nt*lifc'«  mpital,  which 
well  described;  it  is  a  collection  of  villages  separated 
open  tracts   rather   than  a  group    of  closely  conn* 
buildings  such  as  ordinarily  consLitute  a  town.     In  it 
found  a  strange  mixture  of   barbanBra  and   civjliJs.'idoa,l 
huts  and   primitive   weaving-machinery  alongBide  of  a, 
telephone  office,  where  the  latest  inventions  and  instru- 
ments may  be   seen    on   tables   made  of  packing-bos( 
surrounded  by  piles  of   cartridge-cases  (full  and  em] 
and  bars  of  salt,  wbich  are  used  as  current  coin.     Other' 
signs  of  civilisation  are  the  embassies  of  various  nntioru^ 
the  customhouse,  and  the  storohon.=i06  where  goods  a« 
kept  prior  to  valuation,  in  odd  corners  of  which  stacks, 
of  ivory  may  be  seen.     Near  this   is   the  inarket-pJftce.j 
Houth-easb  of  which  is  tho  Gebi  enclosure  or  grounds  con-i 
tainiiig  the  palaco.     The  party  were  granted  an  audieniw;^ 
and  Menelik  i^^  thufl  described  : — 

*His  Majesty  docs  not  look  his  fifty-eight  years.     His  vw7 
dark  but  by  no  nic^us  btuvk  faco,  pitt^  yvith  smaUpoXp  !■ 
full  of  hirength  and  Bbrewdoeaa.     Hit)  features,  quick  in  alia 
ing  exprosfiion,  are  lit  up  with  a  pJi?aEaiit  emlle^    Freqaer 
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be  lAughs  vrith  great  heartineee,  dUplaying  a.  row  of  even  but 
not  Tsry  white  teelli.  >  ,  .  White  trouaera,  a  coat  of  green 
and  yellow  striped  silk,  a  black  satin  cloak  with  gold  braid 
and  lineil  with  pink,  completed  the  Tini>erial  costume.' 

He  received  the  visitorH  cordiftUy,  and  they  were  greatly 
Smpressed  with  his  flhrewdneag  and  afTHbtlity.  As  he  is 
Siud  to  be  able  to  put  500,000  riRes  and  100  mountain* 
f^otiB  into  the  field,  with  ewfLrois  of  spoarmcu,  his  title  to 
importance  is  evident,  even  IF  the  numbt^TH  arts  exagger- 
ated. From  Adis  Abbaba  a  short  excursion  was  made,  in 
which  Bpocimone  of  the  rare  black-and-white  monkey  were 
obtnintMl ;  Hnd  then  tho  long  journey  to  Mflssowah,  by 
lake  Tana  •  and  the  Simien  hiUa,  for  the  Abyaslnian  ibex 
was  commenced.  Sir  Powell-Cotton  obtained  pfood  speci- 
mens — the  best  boms  meaHtirmg  about  43^  mt^heu — and 
wcertfiined  that  the  chief  difference  between  this  and 
otbor  varieties  of  the  ibex  w^is  a  bony  protuberance  on 
tiie  forehead.  Descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Takazz^, 
he  reached  Adua  (Adowa).  where  the  battle  bo  disastrous 
to  lo<ral  Italian  interests  was  decided-  Thence  the  ruins  of 
Aiuiii^  '  the  Hftored  city  of  the  EthlupiHiis/  were  visited  ; 
and,  on  continuing  the  route  towards  Maasowah,  colonies 
of  the  ant-bear  or  aardvark,  as  it  is  better  named,  were 
fbnnil.  Soon  iLfterwards  the  frontieT"  of  Erythrea  was 
passed,  Italian  hospitality  was  enjoyed,  and  the  journey, 
»  far  as  sport  and  research  were  concerned,  was  over. 

There  ape  several  appendices  to  the  volume,  in  one  of 
which  the  specimens  of  maniinjila  collected  are  classified 
hy  the  Hon.  Walter  Bothsi^hild.     This  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution   to  what  is  known  of  the  natural   history  of 
AbysaiQia,       But    the    most   ImpurtaDb   matter   of   all    is 
robgatcd    to  the  laet.     It  consists  of  a  paper  by   the 
luthor  on  the  ijconomic  conditions  of  British  Somnliland, 
Ab^-^sinia.  aJid    Erythrtyi.     luforniation    is   given  which 
desei"ves  the  careful  attention  of  our  Foreign  and  Colonial 
^^fficee,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
0(  British   trade.     Our  ports  are  neglected,  both  as   to 
fGramuni cation  with  Europe  and  with  the  interior,  whilst 
on  the  French  Somali  eoast  Jibuti — only  thirty  miles  from 
wr  Zeila — has   n   telegraph    tn    MurstAille^,   is    regularly 


*  So  spell  hy  Mr  PovrtUCoitjon  ■  it  usod  to  be  colled  Uko  Dei&beck  or 
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visited  by  Fronch  mail- steamers,  and  has  a  railway  partly 
completed  to  the  interior.  Hence  our  trade  in  the  Britieh 
Prott?ctorat*i  ih  seriously  endangei'ed*  and  Mr  Powell- 
Cotton  suggests  the  following  romodiea,  M-hidi  eeom 
reasonable : — 

'  First,  the  establifihmeiit  of  direct  fioiimiunicHrtion  wflhEuroiie 
by  arranging  with  (aod»  if  necessary,  subsidlning)  one  of  Xhtr 
existing  linert  of  British  steainei-s  to  call  regularly  for  freight 
at  Borbera  ivud  Zeilft;  Beoondly,  the  eystemiLtie  drMging  of 
Berbern  harlHiur;  thiitlly,  the  couatructioc  of  alight  i^ilvxAy 
running  from  Zeiliv  or  Berbera  to  Harrar^  or  better  still  to 
Tadec^hamalca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Abyu^injan  higtilauds,  whieh 
would  do  away  with  the  loes  of  time  and  mouey  involved  in 
the  reloading  of  goods  at  Gilde^sa  and  Harrur.  It  ij4  to  be 
hoped,  now  pooco  is  I'eslored  in  Kostcni  Somnliland,  that  the 
Goveniioent  will  see  itti  way  to  carrying  out  at  least  the  thinl 
of  these  works  bofoi'o  it  in  too  late." 

The  iniportfl-ace  of  these  suggestions,  though  they  are 
made  specially  in  the  interest  of  trade,  and  in  ^'iew  of  the 
great  (^onunRrcial  opening  in  AbyHsiiiia,  has  lately  been 
mado  clear  by  the  difGculties  atteuding  the  equipment  oE 
a  force  to  oppose  Haji  Muhammad  Abdullah,  known  as 
the  *Mad  Mullah/  Thti  trouble  with  him  is  by  no  means 
recent>  for  it  may  not  improbably  hare  originated  with 
our  having  in  1897  handed  over  a  large  part  of  Somsli- 
land  and  its  unfortunate  inhahitjiiitH,  totitrary  to  their 
desire,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Abyssinians,  ThiB 
step  was  followed  by  transferring  the  control  of  British 
Somaliland  from  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Foreign 
Office ;  and  eoon  after  the  change  the  *  Mad  Mullah ' 
appeared,  first  s^  a  leader  of  the  Souialis  against  the 
Abyssinians,  and  afterwards,  early  in  l&Ol,  against  onr 
Proteetoratc,  Now  there  ^'as  every  probability  that,  if  h'' 
failed  against  tho  former^  ^vho  wore  in  strength,  he  woul<l 
diri?ct  his  energies  against  liH  ;  and  ignoi'ance  of  this  cjm 
Hcarcely  he  pleaded,  for,  in  addition  to  such  infonnfttion 
Of*  may  huvo  boon  ollieiaUy  HUpplitil,  public  warning  yvo^ 
(^x'en,  Hs  may  be  aeon  from  the  following  extract**  from 
a  bciok  re-cently  published  by  Mi'  A.  E.  Pease : — ■ 

'On  thi?  Somali  coast  the  ^anio  contempt  Is  shown  by  tliB 
Foreign  Olfiee  at  home  that  in  old  days  was  exhibited  by  tliD 
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India  OQre  for  the  opiniona  and  recouuDeBdationfi  of  the  local 

»uthoritied  niid  thoso  intiuicite  with  tbc  circumstances.  Far 
Iwo  jmtrs  the  Mullah  (Hndji  MuhimnMl  AlMlidlaiO  liA^  been 
en  the  rampage,  and  nothing  haa  been  done  to  protect  our 
Somalia  fnoni  his  ravngen  and  miirdjjrings,  beyond  seziding  a 
few  Yikhooa  to  the  frontier.  Wo  vrUl  not  protect  them  nor 
aJIow  tliom  to  defi^nd  thom^^elves,  aa  we  forbid  theru  Fire-arms. 
They  have  no  other  courao  but  to  join  him  in  solf-dofooce. 
This  will  neceA5]tat€  the  spending  of  ben  times  as  much  money 
ftod  the  sptlliu^  of  much  blood  before  long.' 

To  this  there  is  a  footnote : — 

'The  recent  expoditioD  <]901)  against  the  Mallah  .  .  ,  I^,  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  conaoquencep  of  the  poliey  of  hop  late 
Majesty*^  Governint-nt,  in  abmidiiriing  Ogndeu  to  the  Abya- 
sinuuis,  who,  an  I  it^at^cd  iJu^  (xovsn-^unent  in  the  Hmi&a  of 
CGtnmoiiA  in  180S,  would  vsixd  the  Ogaclen  country/ 

W©  lost  prpstiye  by  the  moaaure,  gave  up  the  wella 
at  MUmil,  the  most  important  strategic  poiot  on  tbo 
Ogaden  trade-route,  aud  endangered  our  position  on  tho 
»>a8t.  Something,  however,  was  hoped  from  the  transfer 
of  po^ver  to  the  Foreign  OfGce,  'but  since  this  altemtion 
the  situation,  politically  and  economically,  has  clmngcd 
for  the  worse-'  Recent  events  have  proved  the  truth  of 
thiA  forecast;  and  the  inadequate  preparation  made  to 
meet  tho  danger  cannot  fail  to  escito  aatonishment  when 
we  consider  that,  at  the  time  when  the  warning  waa 
^ven,  the  peualty^  for  a  similar  offence,  though  on  n 
greater  scale,  wad  being  dearly  paid  at  tho  r^outbcm 
oxCremity  of  the  same  continent. 

Mr  Pcase'i*  big  book  iw  apparnntly  an  eKpandL^l  diary 
of  several  trips  made  between  18t^  and  1900,  These 
iactuded  journeys  in  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  the  Sahara; 
■averal  trip8  to  Honialilaiid — one  in  i^ouipany  with  Sir 
E.  Lodcr — and  Abyaainia*  A  good  deal  of  cai-e  haa  been 
taken  in  reading  up  the  previous  biatoriea  of  theno 
countries,  and  in  netting  them  forth  in  an  nhndged  nketJ^b- 
In  addition  to  the  diary,  which  eeema  to  have  been 
prepartfd  rather  for  private  circulation  than  for  tho 
public,  the  voUunes  are  largoly  Ulled  wdth  stJitistii^s,  list« 
of  plants*  anmiala  killed,  accidents  to  lion-hunters,  etc. 
The   volumes   are  copiously    illustrated.      Some   ot    the 
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pictures  (photo^avures  moatly  from  Preneh  sources) 
are  exceedingly  good ;  many  are  merely  reproductlona 
of  photographs  of  varying  merit,  yomo  of  the  coloured 
Ulustrationji  are  grotesque,  and  perhaps  lEteniionally 
comic;  othoi'^  show  the  riglit  feelmg  for  eFfect,  but  ore 
lacking  in  artistic  skill. 

Turning  from  Africa  to  America,  two  expeditions  by 
Mr  Selous  tc  the  Bighorn  range  and  the  Rocky  moim- 
tains  are  described  in  that  part  of  his  book  which  ia 
devoted  to  the  West.  He  visited  that  district  in  the 
autumn  of  1897,     Twenty  yeai's  ago 

*  it  simply  teemed  with  game  •  wapiti,  miile-deer,  and  wlld- 
aheep  being  very  abundant  in  the  mountains  thcmselTflA, 
whilst  white-tailed  deer  wer»  pleutiful  in  the  (!OCton-wood 
bottoms  at  the  foot  of  the  hills*  and  bi^Kin  and  antelope  raugod 
in  great  numbers  over  the  plains  heyond.' 

Now  thia  iH  hU  changed,  and  game  disappears  ivith  in- 
creasing rapidity,  ita  place  being  partly  filled  by  settlers' 
stock.  Preservation  will  no  doubt  bo  tried,  and  largs 
tracts  of  country  have  been  reserved  as  aanctuaries; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  deer  and  wild  sheep 
can  be  maint^iined  as  rod-deer  are  in  Scotland.  They 
require  the  freedom  of  a  continentj  and  this,  from  the 
nature  of  thinifs,  is  yearly  more  restricted*  Possibly  a 
demand  for  private  forosta  may  arise  in  America  aa 
wealth  increa^^s,  and  ai  it  is  realised  that  parts  of  th* 
country  may  be  more  productive  under  deer  than  under 
eboep ;  and  President  Koosovelt's  appeal  to  his  country- 
men for  the  preservation  of  game  and  the  patteosioa  af 
the  areas  reserved  as  nurseries  and  breeding- grounds  mfij 
have  the  success  it  deserves. 

The  basin  of  the  Bighoni  in  Wyoming  is  described  as 
unattractive,  resembling  the  driest  part  of  the  Karroo  id 
the  western  province  of  Capo  Colony-  Owin^,  however, 
to  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
taiufl,  and  to  the  praiseworthy  energy  of  the  Heitlers  whu 
have  diverted  the  water  to  their  hclde,  this  wildemeee  i* 
in  part  being  transformed  into  a  garden,  Mr  Selous 
hinientH  the  absence  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland 
of  such  hai*d-working  white  men  as  ho  met  in  Wyomingi 
but  evidently  fears^we  think  with  reason — that  if  trans- 
planted they  would  suueumb  to  the  influenees  of  South 
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iran  ideae,  which  regard  manual  labour  as  derogatory 

black  men  are  avAihihle. 

^0  ^r^iat  aucceas  attended  the  aportsmoti  on  this  visit  \ 

iig'Lom  antelope  were  ehot,  but  wapiti  were  scarce 

shy.    However,  if  shooting  was  diHappointing,  the 

^  atreama  of  the  moimtama  were  full  of  delicious  and 

^utated  trout,  many  of  which  woi^jhod  from  a  pound 

a  half  to   two   pounds.     They  afforded   temporary 

<^Iatiou  ;  and  guct^e^r?  with  the  rifle  canie  at  lasL     Fini; 

of  mu]e-deer  and  white-tailed  deer  were  got;  and 

^ne  day  Mr  Selous  bagged    two  wapiti   stage  within 

■*"  J'ards  of  earJi  cither,  a  jjpike-bull,  and  a  niulfi-deer, 

**^xt  year  (18t)S)  a  similar  expedition,  which  lasted  exactly 

•^0  months,  was  undertaken.     Camp  -wae  pitched  about 

**^H'e  miles  east  of  the  Yellowatone  Park  ;  and  in  three 

^^•c^    two   wapiti   and   four  mule-deer    beads    (two   of 

^^ch  are  very  fino  trophies)  were  secured.     The  illustra- 

*^^  of  fine  hewls  deserve  special  commendation;   they 

*^  ^vell  selected  and  well  reproduced. 

Big  game  cannot,  however,  bo  brought  to  bag  without 
p^  rifles  ■  consequently  Major  Fremaotle'a  book  may 
^  fordiftUy  welcomed  ;  it  is  a  record  of  *  the  point  which 
^0  riflo  has  attained  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
^^iJiry,"  by  one  specially  qualified  for  the  task,  and  in 
^Orii  with  the  b^st  ^^fltJ-^^llots  of  the  day.  The  story 
■■  lolJ  in  complete  fashion,  and  tho  book  is  a  veritable 
**(tie  of  information  for  students-  The  development  of 
^>Ur  military  we-apoii  since  1855,  when  the  rifle  was  inti-o- 
^oed  into  our  army,  is  carefully  traced  and  recorded, 
Jaat  improvements  and  present  neceBsittos  leading  the 
ftulJior  to  believe  that  the  weapon  of  the  near  future  will 
l>e  aa  automatic  loaden  That  may  be  eo;  but,  in  the 
•bfionce  of  preaaure  fi-om  abroad  consequent  on  tho 
ftdoption  of  such  a  rifle  by  a  great  military  x>ower,  it  U 
tQore  hkely  that  South  African  experience  will  be  utilised 
to  remedy  defects  in  the  Lee-EnOeld  by  reducing  its 
weight,  by  improving  its  maga^ne  and  sighting,  and  by 
encasing  the  barrel  throughout  its  length  In  wood  for 
bflod-protection.  If  these  reniediea  are  thoroughly  applied, 
especially  if  loading  by  clip  is  substituted  for  the  present 
un^llKfactory  arrangement,  and  the  bighting  i^  perfected, 
the  Lee-Enfleld  may  become  a  fairly  udequatc  military 
weapon ;  bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  et^ual  th«i 
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Mannlichcr-SchocnEiuor,  'with  its  lower  trajectotyi  taid 
its  magaziiie  in  which  the  jainmiug  of  cartridges  U 
impossible. 

Now,  as  Major  Fremantl©  observes,  the  development 
of  flporting  riHes,  thou^^h  originally  in  advance,  has  re- 
cently fallen  behiud  that  of  mtlitary  arms;  and,  though 
at  timea  there  haa  been  greiit  divergence  (notably  wh^n 
elongated  bullets  and  accuracy  at  long  range  characterujed 
the  on«j  and  a  round  hullet  driven  with  H  heavy  charge 
correctly  for  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  was  tho 
ideal  of  the  other),  yet  the  differences  are  disappearing; 
and  the  typical  weapons  of  both  classes  have  never 
appro^Im&ted  more  nearly  than  they  do  at  present.  Our 
beet  sportsmen— and  tho  bettor  they  are  the  more  em- 
phatic is  their  decision — have  declared  in  favour  of  tho 
small-bore  for  big-game  shooting.  The  difference  now 
between  weapons  for  war  and  those  for  sport  Is  rather 
in  the  bullet  than  in  the  riile  |  for  military  pui'poses  the 
disablemeot  of  an  enemy  iH  auflicieot,  excess  of  sererity 
being  avoided  ;  but  for  game  the  wound  cannot  too  soon 
prove  fatal.  In  both  cases  the  bullet  which  fulfils  these 
conditions  iu  the  luc^t  humaue. 

Con&equently  a  -303  Lee-Metford  or  Leo-EnScld,  with 
Dum-dum  bullet,  or  perhaps  better  still  a  Mannlioher- 
Schoenauer  250,  with  the  point  of  the  bullet  rubbed  off 
till  the  core  is  exposed,  is  about  the  ideal  arm  for  a 
sportsman.  In  making  this  selection  there  is  neither  the 
ivish  nor  intention  to  ignore  the  existence  of  other  small- 
boree,  such  as  the  Mauser,  Krag-Jorgensen,  etc.,  all  practi-  m 
cally  very  like  our  "303,  mentioned  here  as  a  type  withf 
which  our  readers  are  likely  to  be  farailiHr.  Respecting 
the  efficiency  of  bullets  weakened  at  the  point,  the  Major 
remarks : 
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'A  etag  struck  by  euch  a  bullet  in  the  right  place 
parulyt^ed,  af*  tlie  bullets  of  the  older  liQes  could  not  p&t^lysO 
him.  If  struck  "too  far  back,"  instead  of  going  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  jjerhaps  g-etting  clear  away,  he  seeina  iucaijable  of 
any  oxortiou,  fLud  this  whether  the  rifle  used  ia  the  "303,  with 
a  bullet  of  about  215  grains,  or  the  -256,  the  bullet  of  which 
weighs  only  156  to  160  grains.  .  -  .  Tho  records  of  the  Martin- 
Smitli  competition  at  \Vinible<lou  aTid  Bialey — a  coiupetilioD 
shot  at  100  yards*  at  a  target  one  foot  in  diameter,  with  a 
bull's-eye  of  two  laches — show  clearly  how  extraioely  accujmtc 
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Uttle  nfle>j.  are  at  sudi  4.1i!^lATi<!05.  We  reproduce,  hy 
niseion,  a  diagriim  of  live  slioba  at  100  ^rdn  innde  by 
St  George  Littlwlale  witli  ft  "^Sfl  Mn-nnllnh^r  rifl<*.  a  ^lioilar 
^)orj  to  tbnt  which  had  accomijuniod  him  nrLmoat  to  Lhasaa 
Uia  previous  year,  p.nd  had  coiistautly  Riippli&d  his  vvhclB 
with  meat.' 


■"diagram  referred  to  i^  a  marvpi ;  nil  3ve  shots, 
tered  on  the  i^eiitre  of  a.  two-inch  hull*s-eye,  can  be 
tred  by  a  sixpence,  and  hear  eloquent  testimony  to 

at-tniTAt'y  of  the  rifie  and  the  ability  of  the  man 
Jid  it — which  Jifter  all  is  tlie  essential  fonsideratioii, 
1  magazinc-riflos,  with  Lyman  and  perhaps  telescopic 
t%,  are  preferable  to  the  more  t*xp<?nstve  double  riHea 
»iie  same  calibre,  save  jio^wihly  when  receiving  the 
*Bo  of  dangerous  game,  for  which  a  new  class  of  riUe 
^iBg  uijdde.  Utilising  the  high  velocity  resulting  from 
kelcsfi  powder,  a  'ifiO  rifle,  as  now  made,  has  gre-ater 
St  thau   the  "577  express,  while  t\,  '360  U  nearly  as 

Brful  as  the  old  '500,  recoil  in  both  caries  being  less 
But.  These  new  rtfles  are  said  to  ]te  fust  coming  into 
*lir;  but  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  their  place  may  be 
ea  by  a  serviceable  guu  which  will  ahoot  shot  or  hall, 

perhaps — im  PrB*<ident  Boosf^velt  auggestH  for  the 
Vier  kindfi  of  gain©— not  larger  bores,  but  heavier 
M  with  more  powder  and  a  longer  bullet.  lu  a 
ation  of  this  sort  it  U  unprofitable  to  do  more  thau 
cate  the  direction  in  which  iuiprovatuent  may  he 
ected. 

SVlth  these  remarks  our  survey  may  reasonably  be 
ed.     Ths  field  covered   is  wide,   includiitg,   as  it  does, 

greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Much  of  this 
I  is  well  known,  much  is  comparatively  unexplored, 
all  14  full  of  interest  to  umuy  besidei^  Npurttjuit^n  and 
vllera. 
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1.  A  portion  of  the  Jourmil  hept  by  T.  liirrkes,  Esq.,  fffvm 
IS3I  to  1847.  Four  vole.  Second  edition,  l^ondonl 
Lougniaiis,  1866. 

2.  Private  CoTreapondencc  of  Thomas  Rai/cts  with  the  Dukt 
of  Wellington,  etc.  Edited  by  his  daughter.  Harriet 
Haiked.    Londou  :  Beutley,  186L 

3.  Th&  Grevitk  Memoira.  New  edition-  Eight  vols.  Lon^ 
don!  Longmans,  18SS. 

4.  Th(i  ReitiiniHCfniCfM  and  Recollpctiotus  of  Cajdain  (rronow^ 
1810-1860.     London:  Nimnio,  188U. 

5.  Gossip  of  the  Century.  By  the  author  of  *  Flemish 
InteHurfi.'  Two  vols-  Loudon;  Wftid  and  Do^vney. 
1S92. 

6.  Letters  of  Havriet,  Countsas  Granville.  Edited  by  her 
soUj  the  Hon,  F.  Leveaon-Gower.  Two  vols,  London: 
Longmans,  1804, 

7.  ^fury  Boyle:  At'-r  Book.  Edited  by  Sir  Courteiiay 
Boyle,  KC.B,     London:  John  Murray.  1901, 

And  other  works. 

There  ia  no  more  agreeable  reading  than  diaries,  light 
memoirs,  or  famUiar  correspondence.  Cynics  may  say 
that  they  are  often  fiction  founded  upon  faet ;  and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  amusing  to  contraafc  the  different  vieivs  the/ 
proacnt  of  the  same  character.  But  thoy  ore  one  of  XhB 
ploaHuuteet  forms  of  intellectual  relaxation  ;  and  turning 
to  them  from  more  serious  works  is  like  changing  tlw 
ti^ht-Gtting  frock-coat  for  the  dressing-gown.  Even  tho 
hent  biugrapht^rH  are  seldom  Hbsulutely  trustworthy,  und 
autobiography  is  still  less  to  be  relied  on.  For  the  bio- 
graphy, letters  and  documents  are  generally  contided  to 
some  Eulmmng  friend,  zealously  thoughtful  of  the  verdirt 
of  posterity.  Few  are  so  candid  as  Froude — to  take  a 
striking  example — in  hie  frank  revelations  of  the  'weak- 
neiises  of  the  sage  of  Chelsea,  or  as  Barrere's  French 
biographer,  who  scourges  his  subject  with  scorpions,  aa 
Ma&iulay  had  lashed  him  with  whips-  Moreover,  there 
is  the  inevitable  tendency  to  hero-worship  ;  and  BoswcUa 
who  realise  their  responsibilities!  and  enjoy  a  personal 
insensibility  to  ridicule,  are  fow  and  far  botwoea.  As  t*> 
autobiography,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  hiim'^T 
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DALiire  to  st*!p  frflnkly  into  the  CT)iiF"?*wioiial,  The  most 
bonest  of  nutobiogi'Q pliers  is  m<?vitdibly  a.  special  pleader 
and  a  eopbist.  Ho  froquently  pl&ys  fast  and  loose  with 
hU  conscience;  or  he  may  go  to  the  other  oxtrenie^  like 
Rou^aeau,  and  make  n  morbid  parade  of  supposititious 
kilties* 

Dtarists  and  memoir-^rritf^rs  stand  on  a  Bomewhat 
different  footing.  In  aonie  cases  their  elaborate  joumala 
have  been  written  for  posthumous  publication,  and  the 
charge  to  their  literary  executors  has  been  to  exercise  a 
wise  discretion;  in  others,  the  ■writers  have  had  pome- 
thini^  of  the  callousness  of  Boswell,  or  of  the  caricaturisb 
whose  trade  makes  him  indifferent  to  censure.  Still  more 
ontapoken  wei-e  the  society  Ittdiea,  writing-  In  fullest  con- 
fidence to  sisters  or  bosom  friends,  and  seldom  dreaming 
that  their  frivolous  letters  ivould  see  the  light.  For  such 
unconscious  authors  a  fashion  of  I'evival  aud  resurrection 
ha0  now  set  in  ;  old  repoaitories  have  been  diligently  ran- 
sacked, and  their  contents  edited  with  illustrative  foot* 
uotes.  We  are  transported  back  to  the  salons  and 
boudoirs  of  post  generations;  we  listen  to  the  lively 
gossip  of  the  time,  and  see  historical  men  and  celebrated 
women  as  they  were  seen,  when  off  their  guard,  by  sltrewd 
contemporaries.  The  crabbed  journals  in  faded  ink,  the 
fly-blown  letters,  franked  and  written  closely  up  to  the 
Keal,  are  so  niauy  pictuivrt  flashed  off  by  the  camera — vivid 
Mid  truthful  reflections  of  old-time  men  and  manners. 

Many  of  these  scribblers  stumbled  upon  a  veritable 
i-ocation.  Greville,  a  serious  poliliuian,  with  rxceptional 
opportunitiea  of  informing  himself,  possessed  a  genuine 
talent  for  observation  and  appreciation,  and  was  profes- 
aionally  interested  in  pitrtureaqu©  individualities.  Others, 
like  Gronow,  the  dandy  ex-giiardsman  of  the  clubs  and 
boulevards,  took  for  their  aubje<.'t«  men  and  women  rather 
than  court**,  and  touehetl  on  politics  chiefly  in  relation  to 
l^en^onalities.  Even  in  the  Peninsula,  Gronow  w^as  an 
indefatigable  collector  of  anecdote  and  gossip  ;  undoubt- 
edly his  memory  was  good,  if  perhaps  his  imagmation 
waa  inventive-  Professedly  a  man  of  fashion,  of  ante* 
oedentd  somewhat  shrouded  in  mystery,  like  those  of 
CnpCain  Hesse  and  others  of  his  fa^^bJonable  cronies,  he  had 
lUttled  down  into  a  fldiieur  on  the  boulevards.  Aa  two 
trade  can  seldom  agree,  ho  j^inocrs  at  Thomaa  KaWte^ 
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as  a  city  dandy.     The  sneor  may  bo  safely  attributed 
jealousy,  for  Haikee — familiarly  known  as  Apollo^  for 
had  risDu  in   Uio  East  iind  net  in  the  West — stnndH  rtlt( 
gother  on  a  higher  level,  and  must  have  been  a.  man  of 
ordinary  talents,  with  sympatlictic  and  agreeable?  mannei 

GreWlle  oftoii  breaks  off  his  journals  to  lament  th* 
ho  had  not  tnnxed  his  brilliant  talents  to  better  account; 
but  Raikea  might  have  been  remorHefal  with  better  reason, 
for  he  had  no  sudi  serious  otcupiiLion  as  the  Clerk  of  tbo 
Counctk    In  one  sonao  ho  frittered  away  bis  time  between 
London  and  Poris,  hauntinj^  the  clubs  and  drawing-rooms, 
pi(^klng  and  rh(joj>;iiig^  aiiioii^  !iiviiat!(inH  to  dlimir.     Bull 
in  whatovorway  ho  may  have  obtained  the  entree^  hewofi 
in  familiar  ii&sociation  with  the  old  aristocracy  of  Fran* 
and  the  most  illiititrious  men  in  England.     His  broti 
woJi    Gi:>voiiior    ot    tlio   Bank,   and   ho   hinit^clf  was  an 
authority   ou    Iinauco   and   commertilal    questions.       Hia     i 
interest  in  all  tliat  was  parsing  wtiti  iateuso,  liis  ourio«It^«H 
insatiable;  yet  ho  must  have  oatablishcd  a  character,  not^ 
only  for  rotiaeuce  and  discretion,  but  aa  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  safe  counael.      Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
'city  dandy'  waa  on  suth  a  footiuR  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  tbat  liis  Grace  epoke  unreservedly  to  him  on 
most  delicate  matters;  that,  when  he  was  in  Potih,  ivabinut. 
ministers  in  London,  flurriod  and  overt^iskcd  in  titnea 
stress,  thought  it  worth  while  to  send   him  the  lat^t 
iutuUigeinitJ ;  a-ud  that  with  Groville  he  was  in  frequent 
and  confidential  communication.     With  bo  wide  a  choica 
of  friends,  he  cannot  be  called  a  parasite,  but  he  wa» 
catholic  and  not  over-particular  in  the  choice  of  his  ac- 
quaintances.     One   of    his    most  valued   intimates  wiis 
Alvaaley,  the  brilUont  sybarite  and  witty  vheuVt  wht 
Ukrt  himself,  aeeitied  ho  have  bt?on  borii  for  better  thiTigsi 
and»  though  roally  pious  and  well-principled,  he  was  oe 
of  tho  familiars  of  the  third  Marquia  of  Hertford,  who* 
had  surpassed  the  debaucheries  of  the  venerable  Duke 
of  QueonsbciTy.  and  whoso  scandalous  deathbed  scencfi 
shocked  a  dissolute  society- 

Another  book  of  curious  and  discursive  reminiseenc€s 
appeared  so  lately  as  1892.     It  extends  to  two  massivO 
folio  volumes,  the  second  being  chiefly  devoted  to  cele- 
brated musicianii),  singers^  and  dancers  \  for  the  anonymoi 
author  was  an^enthusiast  for  music  and  a  habitual  fri 
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ter  of  the  opera.  The  authorship  of  '  Gossip  of  the 
ury'  is  ftflcribed  to  Julia  Clara  Bjmo,  second  dniightor 
ana  Busk,  and  ^-idow  of  W,  P.  Byrne,  who  was  pro- 
Or  of  the '  Morning  Post '  at  a  time  when  the  press  was 
lung  a  power  in  the  atato,  and  its  dit'ectors  were  being 
ted  by  politicians  and  potentatea.  Mrs  Byrne  makes 
name  melancholy  <:umplajnt.  t\9  Greville — thftt  tho 
r  half  of  the  century  furnished  no  such  picturesque 
malities  as  the  former.  One  reason  is  obvious  enough 
J  men  of  the  later  generations  have  had  no  tiuch  op- 
Initiee.  They  wcro  stirring  times  in  the  beginning 
rt  century.  There  was  a  ewift  succession  of  dramatic 
itions  in  war  ua  in  peace ;  coi»tinental  EuropH  was  in 
olfliona,  and  in  England  there  was  a  golden  age  of 
P6p  Byron  bad  awoke  one  morning  to  Snd  himself 
infl-  Seott  was  d«?ligbling  the  w^orld  with  his  novels, 
Uated  in  Paris  &s  fast  as  they  appeared;  and  tho 
i  of  the  Lake  school  wcro  provoldng  tho  satiro  whith 
tie  tribute  to  unfamiliar  forma  of  genius.  The 
lordinary  circulation  of  the  'Edinburgh'  and  the 
ffterly'  were  signs,  which  all  naight  read,  of  a  literary- 
political  revival.  Thenceforth  from  Crabh  Robinson 
fcrds  there  is  an  unbroken  continuity  of  linka.  Robiji- 
*aa  proud  of  the  flattery  of  having  been  proscribed 
ipoleon;  he  had  been  a  fj-equent  guest  at  the  cottage 
W'las  Ijiuib ;  he  was  the  intimate  of  Southey  and 
"isworth.  and  Wordsworth's  passionate  admirer,  al- 
'  invariably  having  a  volume  of  the  poems  in  his 
et. 

'■  will  he  seen  that  the  celebrities  of  a  hundred  years 

llust  have  been  men  and  women  of  intense  vitnlity* 

ifif  them  survived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  Napoleon, 

■id  Vox  were  illustnouft  exceptions  who  prove  the 

The  soldiers  who  had  escaped  the  chances  of  the 

.  tho  wits,  the  poets,  the  statesmen,  and  the  diplo- 

its  who  remodelled  the  new  Europe,  lingered  on  to  a 

id  and  third  generation.     Among   tho  wits  who  to 

last  hour  kept  London  hUvg  with  the  flo%v  of  nnec- 

RMtire,  and  t-pigrain,  was  Jrkyll.     t^Hil  belter  known 

^  Rogers  and  Luttrell,  the  venerable  inseparables  who 

Tfipared  eaoh  other,  and  were  none  the  worse  friends 

that.    Caufitic  and  \vitty  themselves,  the;'  wore  the 

e  of  wit  in  others,      ^'e  can  understand  t\^ 
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played  by  Talloyrand  and  Fozzo  di  Botgo  ia  their  prii 
when  ^WG  see  them  chttrged  with  important  rmssions 
their  decrepitude,  aud  still,  m  the  couduct  of  the  mi 
dohcate  negotiations,  controlling  tho  issues  of  peao« 
war_  Po2zo,  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  troubles,  had 
travelled  and  toiled  enough  to  wear  any  thinker  pre- 
maturely  out;  but  Talloyrand  was  the  more  remarkable, 
Phyflieully,  he  was  a  monetrosLty  and  a  phenomenon.  Held 
togiither  by  a  mechaniftm  of  iron,  with  all  his  mental 
powers  perpetually  on  tlie  strain,  indul^ng  freely  in  tho 
pleasures  of  the  table,  his  smile  was  as  stereotyped  as  his 
suavity  of  manner,  and  to  the  last  he  was  as  reaJy  of 
resource  as  of  repartee.  Though  subject  to  vicious  attacks 
of  the  gout,  cynics  like  himself  mig^ht  say  that  the  bles9' 
ings  for  whieh  he  had  most  reason  to  be  thankful  we:%  & 
bad  heart  and  a  good  stoniachi  So  far  as  we  remember, 
tho  only  men  who  had  a  good  word  for  his  heart  were  tho 
Duke  of  Wellington— another  evergreen  of  that  vigoroua 
age — and  the  Comte  d©  la  Garde-Ohambonae,  who  gives 
■  Anecdotal  Recollections  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.' 
Montrond,  his  ^nte  damn^e,  once  said  in  his  praise  that  he 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  scruples  and  prejudices. 

The  diaries  and  memoirs  of  the  time  are  fuJl  of  Talloy- 
raud,  and  very  naturally.  Pozzo,  hmg  his  indefatigable 
antagonist,  is  left  more  in  shadow.  Pozzo,  indeed,  was  ever 
on  the  Tving,  and  often  in  voluntary  or  involuntary  exile. 
Hia  fixed  idea  was  the  liberation  of  enslaved  Europe, 
A  pohttcian  of  foi-tune.  he  never  tampered  with  bis 
conscience^  and,  like  the  second  Napoloon»  was  content  to 
bide  his  time.  His  life  has  been  ■written,  but  the  casual 
notices  in  memoirs  only  tantalise  ue»  We  are  told  that 
he  was  the  most  brilliant  of  cau^cwrs,  with  an  inoi- 
haustible  flow  of  illustrative  anecdote.  But,  while  man/ 
a  bnn-vwt  has  been  apoeryphally  fastened  on  Talleyraiid, 
few  samples  of  Foa^o^s  humour  survive  ;  and  the  result  is 
as  unsatisfactory  as  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  sketch  of  Theo- 
dore Honk  in  gui^e  of  Lm^iaa  Gay>  It  la  easy  to  under- 
stand thnl  we  hear  Ic&a  of  their  ^yi\y  contemporary. 
Fouchii,  shifty  as  T;iUeyrand  and  scarcely  less  eiiccegefaL 
But  Fouchi)  succeeded  in  his  uwu  stL^nllhy  way.  The  regi- 
cide, who  hiid  made  himself  t^o  indispensable  that  h& 
ft^rced  hiuiself  upon  Louis  XVIII,  had  always  K'^d 
working  underground  and  shunned  respectable  company* 
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The  most  graphic  preeentation  of  him  ia  given  by  Croker. 
who  met  the  hoary  time-server  in  Paris  at  liord  Castle- 
rsAgh's  table. 

'The  wonder  wag  Ut  find  oneself  at  table  with  Fmiche,  who, 
to  he  sure,  lookeii  very  like  what  one  iroiJd  naturally  fiiippobo 
him  to  be— a  sly  old  rogiie;  but  I  thinJc  ho  soema  to  tce\  a 
|.<ositii3n  or  wljich  I  did  not  suspect  hho  capable— I  mtiaii 
ahatne,  for  he  looks  anxious  and  embaiTai^sod.  He  is  a  man  of 
about  five  feet  aeveu  inclies;  very  tliin.  with  a  grey  bead, 
cropped  and  powdered,  and  a  very  acute  expression  of  ooun- 
teunuce/ 

It  v^&s  likely  enough  that  the  foiiine  should  have  felt  em- 
barrasppd  in  the  cumpiiny  of  Wellington  and  Caatlereagh  ; 
but  T^eyrand,  who  was  of  the  party  t  and  deep  in  Fouch^'s 
discreditable  secrete,  must  have  been  more  tolerant. 
Probably  Tttlley rand,  with  all  his  penetration,  had  no  sus- 
picion that  Wellington,  though  he  once  was  his  champion 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  put  him  on  a  level  with  the 
notorious  Minister  of  Police.  The  Duke  remarked  to  Lord 
Stanhope  that  what  amazed  him  moat  was  the  boldBess 
of  Talleyrand's  duplicity. 

■It  may  Boem  odd,  bat  I  never  conld  nndoratand  on  what  his 
great  reputation  &n  a  Tiiinister  was  foiitidetl.  f  nevi?r  found 
bjni  a  man  of  bnsinoes,  nor,  I  must  say,  able  in  affaire,' 

Xot  the  least  entertaining  letters  are  those  of  lo-dies, 
written,  aa  we  said,  in  confidence,  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  their  being  published.  The  lapse  of  time  has 
made  th<?  x"^''''^^tion  hamdess^  and  the  triviality  of  many 
of  the  details  gives  them  an  additional  piquancy,  for,  as 
Archbishop  Whatoly  wrote  in  a  review, 

'  Let  any  one  cut  out  from  a  work  ovcrything  which  is  devoid 
of  inij>ort3nce  nud  interpst  in  itself,  and  he  «-ill  find  that 
what  is  l^ft  will  have  loat  more  than  liaJf  its  chanas/ 

The^o  hidies.  hb  they  led  more  tranquil  lives,  were  even 
loragei^lived  than  the  old-f»chool  diplomatists.  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox  was  born  during  the  rising  of  the  '45,  and  ah© 
anrvived  to  within  a  year  or  two  of  the  rcvoJutioD  that 
replaeeil  the  Lourbous  of  the  elder  branch  by  thii  house 
of  Orleans.  Lady  Louiea  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  Lord 
Bute,  the  all-poworfid  minister  who  had  been  driven  \q 
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resignatioii  when  the  kiu^  he  overshadowed  waa  still 
youth,  lh'ei.1  on  to  Lhe  groiit  agi;  of  ninety-foun  Th 
*Book'  of  Mary  Boyle,  who  only  died  a  fow  years  «£ 
carrioH  memory  back  to  the  coronation  of  Goorge  I 
when  Scott  wag  still  comparatively  hale  and  the  8w 
Greys  opened  their  ranks  to  '  their  illuetrioas  cooot^ 
man,"  when  ho  walkod  from  the  Abbey  to  the  hotel- 

Harriet,  Lady  Granville,  was  nearly  au  octogeiuLriii 
and  ht^r  latt^rs,  chiefly  adiiressed  to  her  sisters  itti 
brothers,  aro  perhaps  the  most  entcrtaming  of  nil  au 
certainly  the  most  iDstructive.  Those  letters,  as  we  m 
told  by  her  son,  were  so  private  that  her  correspijndeol 
considered  them  strictly  confidential,  A  CaveudlAh 
birth,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Leveaou- 
and  the  Howards,  she  moved  in  the  innermost  circJei 
Engliab  political  society.  As  the  wife  ol:  one  of  the 
popular  of  our  ambassadors  in  Paris,  for  many  yean 
received  in  her  hhIodh  in  the  Rue  St  Honor*^  tbe 
illustrioufl  personages  of  Eui'opo.  lier  shrewdest 
can  scarcely  have  realised  the  keen  sense  of  the  ridi 
so  adroitly  veiled,  and  the  rare  power  of  penetrad 
which  resided  in  their  amiable  hostess.  She  dashes 
her  etchings,  touched  with  acid,  though  seldom  ill-nat 
for  the  amusenient  of  Lady  Harrowby  and  Lady  Mo' 
or  that  dilettante  grand  seigneur,  her  brotlicr  the 
of  Devonshire,  the  only  man  sho  seoms  really  to  rovcreu' 
The  head  of  the  house,  the^magnusApollo*  of  thedra 
rooms,  as  Raikes  styles  him,  he  rose  above  cavilling 
criticism.  Nevertheless  his  sister,  in  chronicling  his  dtA 
is  occ:asionally  droll,  a^  wh£^n  she  describes  his  going 
for  a  walk  In  the  Bernese  Oherland  with  his  bodj-p 
cian,  his  valet,  and  a  couple  of  footmen  in  b)ou3C£ 
straw  hate,  with  knapsacks  on  their  backs.  It  *o 
like  Marie  Antoinette  playing  •pnysaniiti  in  thti 
Trianon,  Take  at  random  one  or  two  of  her  »ke 
of  character ; — 

'Lord  Byron  IB  fitill  upon  a  ptdcstal,  anrl  Caroline  Wll 
doiii^  hajua^.  .  .  ,  He  \s  agrneablp,  but  1  feel  no  wish  fori 
further  Intimaoy.  Hia  countenance  Ls  tine  when  it  i»  iu  n>J^ 
but  tbe  moment  it  is  ir  pl^y*  F^uspiriou^,  mali^imnt  ' 
conj5equeatly  PopulaiYC.  His  mtinner  i.-*  cither  rcmaritf 
gracious  and  conciliatory,  with  a  tinge  of  afTectatJon,  or  li 
abJc  imd  impetuous,  and.  -then,  1  am.  ixtTftHvi,  x>erfectly  naW 
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a-t  coincides  closely  ^th  Scott's  first  inipression,  though 
jtt-  is  always  cLivalroiif*ly  i^eneroiis  to  hlfi  grtwit  rivaL 
it  he  remarks  on  theacoivl  that  camo  over  Byron's  cotjn- 
ianc«  when  bis  gltince  happened  to  fall  on  the  deformed 
ot-  Sootts  presence  of  mind  saved  the  situation,  und 
rron  wan  caressingly  amiable  as  bot'oru.  Hero  is 
Pederick  Lamb — Lord  Besuvale — hit  off  in  three  linetn, 
itH  a  stronger  diish  of  the  vLtrt<jl  thun  usual : 

I  think  hLm  iincominonly  Agreeable  and  elever;  but  he  bCos 
tfe  ID  the  most  degradiuff  liKbt,  ftud  he  simpUftcs  the  tiling 
ly  thinking  sll  men  rognes  aud  all  wotnen  .  .  . ' 

STot  Beauvale  left  nn  inconsolable  widow,  thirty  yeai's 
younger  than  himself,  who  had  nursed  him  devotedly. 
FKen  there  ts  u  touc^h  wbich  nhowti  how  indifferently  the 
[*08t  gifted  Englishmen  of  the  tirae  were  equipped  for 
^cult  negotiations  with  such  eoemopolitans  aa  Talley- 
'ftJld  or  Pozzo.  We  know  thjit  W**IHngton  wrote  *good, 
*«rvou3  French ' ;  but  aa  for  Castlereagh. 

Sow  he  gets  on  iu  Proneh/  saj^s  Lady  Granville,  *I  cannot 
^^Agine.  He  calletl  out  to  the  loaitre  d'hCt^l,  "A  present, 
^*>liaieur,  aervez  1b  dhier."  * 

*^t  Lord  Granville,  like  his  Bon,  epoke  Freneh  like  a 
ft'tive,  and  possibly  bis  lady  ^vas  hyp»*r(.'ritTeal, 

All  the  letter- writers  and  dianats  have  a  goo<l  deal  to 
*y  of  the  royal  family — much  of  the  Duke  of  York,  more 
*  the  Regent,  but  leas  of  the  younger  brothers.  As  to 
i^se  \&st.  Mrs  Byrne  is  the  chief  authority-  The  Duke  of 
^lobridgc  wa**  almost  as  popular  as  the  Dnke  of  York, 
bt  he  had  inherited  one  of  his  father's  peculiarities, 
^bidi  iiiJipired  the  venomous  Hutire  of  Wfdcot-  He  was 
■OuBond  regular  in  hia  attendance  at  church*  When  the 
lergyman  said,  '  Let  ns  pmy,"  the  Dnke  would  fervently 
'^Bpond,  'Aye,  to  be  sure,  why  not?  Let  us  pray,  let  us 
*»*y,  let  ua  pray-'  Like  hia  brothers,  he  was  a  good  judge 
**  wine,  and  at  a  civic  dinner  he  held  up  his  glaaa  to  the 
*8iit,  exclaiming^  'Something's  umiss  here;  why,  what'a 
j**is,  what's  this,  what's  this?'  Hia  fiair  was  sure,  and 
™ft  raortiflcation  of  his  hosts  waa  great ;  it  was  a  vintage 
Rlteoded  for  the  lower  tables.  The  Duke  of  Suswx. 
^'^r  his  morganatic  marriage,  was  familiarly  kuowt^  i\V 
^Shton,  which  he  much  frequents,  a.H  ■  Uncle  Buztfa; 

Vol  jpr.— ^o-  J.'^J.  o 
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The  sobriquet  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  'Silly  Billy' 
but  with  his  Tory  priuciplf^j*  he  made  &  happy  hit  when 
dia^usted  by  King  William's  aaaentii^  to  the  Keform  Bill* 
'  Who/  ho  asked, '  is  Silly  BilJy  now  V '   One  of  hie  greateot- 
friends   wan   n   wealthy    LaoRaahire   manufncturer,  wfalfl 
damned  his  Boyal  Hif^hnese  in  his  drawing-room  when  a 
servant  told  him  he  had  intercepted  a  cup  of  tea  int'Onded 
for  the  Duke-      'Quito  right,  Blackburn/  was  hi**  Higb- 
nesa'a  gratrious  comment.   The  Duke  of  Kent  made  himeeif 
excessively  popular  in  the  Colonies ;   bis  weakness  waa 
keeping  up  ;l  state  and   tmin  of  servants  in   rich   liveries 
which  he  was  ill  able    to  afford.      As    to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland^  it   may  be  said  that  he  absolutely  courted 
nnpopularity.     Lady  Granville  tells  us  ho  w^as  warned  hy 
the  police  that  it  ivas  unsafe  for  him  to  go  about  th<^ 
etreets  of  London.     But,  like  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was 
generous,  and  one  of  his  charitable  actions  should  be  r*- 
niemhered  to  his  credit.    Lockhart  mentions*  lu  his  article 
in  the  '  Quarterly '  on    Hook,  that,  when  poor  Theodore 
died,  hopelessly  insolvent  and  forgotten  by  the  wealth/ 
familiars  whom  he  had  amused,  the  Duke  of  CumberlADd 
headed  the  subscription  for  his  natural  children  and  tbeir 
mother  with  a  gift  of  500^ 

There  is  a  auggerttlve  story  of  thn  Duke  of  ClareecB, 
whose  bluff  eadJor-like  bearing  ombarraBsed  hie  minister* 
and  scandalised  his  courtiers  when  he  came  to  the  throna 
He  used  to  tell  It  hitneelf  with  great  glee. 

'I  was  riding  near  FTHmpton  iionttended^  when  I  was  om*' 
takou  by  a  butcher's  hoy  with  a  tray  of  meat.  "That'i  •' 
nice  cob  of  yaars,  old  gent,"  saXd  the  boy.  "  Pretty  fair/  I 
ttuawerod-  "Mines  a  pood  'un,  too,"  eaid  he;  "and  Til  tdl 
you  what,  1*11  trot  you  to  Hampton  Wick  for  a  pot  o'  beer."" 
His  HighncHs  liccUned  tho  sportiug  offer,  and  the  hoy  galloped 
off.  calling  back  over  his  shoulder,  '1  knowed  you  wns  only 
a  miiff.' 

As  for  the  latntmted  George  IV,  the  overhauling  of 
his  wardrobes  and  ejtamination  of  his  repositories  gave 
curious  clues  to  tho  monarch's  character.  His  chroDie 
emharmssmf  nts  remind  us  of  the  French  royalties  who 
found  hospitable  welcome  on  English  aoil.  Tlie  tirsi 
arrival  was  Philippe  Egalite:  hand-in-glovo  with  the 
young  'Prince  Florizel/  he  lent  the  Regent  large  suid* 
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It  seeiii8  that  it  ivas  not  etiquette  between  these  high 
persooages  to  give  formal  vouchers ;  but  be  it  said  to 
Goor^'e  honour  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
loaiia  v/GTQ  faithfully  repaid  with  interest  to  the  yoim^r 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Louis  Philippe,  with  hia  ,>4hrewd  sagacity 
in  money  matters,  investod  them  in  Frenoh  domainal 
which  were  going  as  bargains ;  and  they  were  the  founda- 
tions of  hi-s  iniuiensa  private  fortune.  Meantime  the  head  of 
the  elder  branch  had  been  living  in  seclusion  in  Bucking- 
hamshire;  and  one  of  the  things  not  generally  known  is 
that  Napoleon  helped  to  defray  his  household  expenses. 
Louia  XVIII  was  one  of  the  few  men  Tvho  could  boast  of 
faaving  outwitted  Fouch^*  When  the  indispensable  police- 
man was  fort^ing  himself  on  the  restored  monarch,  he 
obtained  a  private  interview,  at  which  he  expressed  his  pro- 
found devotion.  The  King  stipulated  that,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  his  appointment,  he  should  make  frank  confession 
of  tiie  metbodfl  and  the  men  by  which  he  had  obtained 
exact  information  of  what  was  passing  at  HartwelL 

'  Eftch  dfty/  Mid  Fouch^,  ^vith  honest  pride,  '  the  mot^t 
secret  doings  of  your  Majesty  were  revealed  to  me/  'Sur- 
roimded  by  trusted  friends,  who  4»u1d  have  been  the  traitor?* 
'If  yon  command,  eirc,  I  must  ovra  that  my  informant  was 
the  Dili?  d'Auraont/  *  What  I  De  Pionne,  who  possesHed  my 
entire  confidence?  1  must  own  he  ^yaa  poor,  and  living  is 
dear  in  England,  "Well,  M,  Foiioh^,  it  wa**  T  that  dictate<l 
thoee  letters,  and  1  gave  np  to  him  12,000  franes  nut  of  the 
48,000  which  you  so  regularly  remitted.' 

The  Comt©  de  Provenc-e  lived  in  seclusion,  but  hia 
brother  was  a  welcome  guest  in  country-houae&,  con- 
tributing much  to  their  gaiety*  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who 
met  bini  at  Bothwell,  was  greatly  taken  with  him.  Al- 
ready post  middle  age,  be  was  still  the  gay  d'Artois  who 
had  been  the  life  and  ^rjmdal  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  and 
who  had  decorated  La  Bagatelle  with  thoHo  free  fres(*oes 
which  Lord  Yaimouth  restored  when  he  bought  the  villa. 
l^dy  Loui&a  says  he  bad  a  splendid,  open  countenance,  a 
Qobte  and  prince-like  air,  with  the  dignified  good-breeding 
and  courteous  ease  you  wouJd  expect  of  a  prince  bred  in 
the  politest  court  of  Europe.  In  eonvereatiooal  powers 
huf  surpassed  the  Regent,  and  gave  no  elgns  as  yet  of 
Turning  d^vot.  Hie  un£ortunat«  Son  ~~>nti&%t  \n 
o^ ^ 
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every  respect,  *  The  Due  de  Bern  ie  little,  tluck,  aliunp: 
and  stouchiiigT  with  a  very  ^y;\y  brown  face  that  cugl 
be  Ilfty  years  old,  mud  n  HuUen  rloiif  look  * — a  descripdon 
which  jS^A'es  some  colour  to  Bcandaloua  whispers  about  his 
paternity, 

George  IV,  though  for  flight  offences  he  forgot  Ion? 
friendahipa  iind  let  resentment  rankle — witness  the  breai:b 
^th  BnimmeU  and  the  summaiy  diflmiasal  of  Ctinnutt, 
ivho  had  hasitated  to  praise  his  indifferent  ringing — bftd 
scarcely  character  enough  to  be  a  good  hater.  But  if  fcn 
had  a  pot  avoraion,  it  wu9  Brougham,  and  aasurediy  uaE 
without  reason.  Brougham  had  in  perfection  the  geotlfl 
art  of  making  eneiuieSi  though  with  him  itwas  an  inr^ti 
rather  than  an  art*  No  mun  stands  out  more 
Bpieuously  in  contemporary  memeir^-  His  courage 
Hublinie  8olf-coniideuee  were  <jn  a  par  with  his  vanil; 
they  were  as  amazing  as  his  talents,  his  extraordinaiy 
somewhat  superficial  knowledge,  and  his  wonderful  qui 
nees  in  getting  up  a  case.  He  'was  a  terror  to  digrutJirii 
from  his  juvenile  days  at  the  Scottish  Bar,  when,  as 
Cockbuni  tells  us,  he  hunted  poor  Lord  Eekgrove  rt 
circuit,  making  the  life  of  that  unlucky  crotcbeioer  i 
burden.  When  he  went  to  the  Upper  House  he  a^luev 
the  unparalleled  feat  of  ntaking  the  Lords  as  Uvely 
the  Commons.  He  was  the  Mr  Quicksilver  of  W. 
'Ten  ThourtHiid  a  Year,"  who  got  muzzling  briefs  becauMk 
though  a  dangerous  ally,  be  was  sure  to  prove  a  deadir 
opponent.  With  the  strength  of  the  lion,  he  had  tb* 
mischief  of  the  monkey  ;  and  no  sense  of  responsibihtjr 
could  aober  him.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  tLeie 
appeared  a  cartoon  in  *  Punch '  ivhich  represented  tJw 
former  Ltjrd  Chancellor  standing  on  his  head,  flourishing 
his  legs  m  the  air,  with  the  famous  check  trouners.  11 
w«5  subscribed,  'What  ho  will  do  next' 

Lady  Granville,  a  strong  partisan,  treats  Krougham 
with  gi^at  respect ;  she  expresses  infinite  admiration  fur  hi* 
oratory  and  for  the  elasticity  that  always  rebounded  from 
the  severest  strain,  8he  tells  how,  after  a  speech  that  hi\d 
electrified  the  House,  be  went  into  Loi-d  Gwytlir'g  room, 
utterlyexhauatcd  and  more  cadaverous  than  usual,  but  w5a 
immediately  cutting  hie  jokes  and  chattering  as  if  he  btfl 
been  the  only  person  who  had  not  exert.ed  himself.  Yeh 
even  Lady  Graavillo  geLdoni  Breaks  of  bim  without  a  UugU 
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In  1834  bo  conios  to  Paris.  '  eauein^  an  immenee  ^GnsatioDf 
in  roaring  flpmt9,and  not  the  least  aehamed  of  his  last 
ex trnorf Hilary  step' — wbich  wu-a  asking  to  be  made  Chief 
Baron.  In  a  letter  written  a  few  years  Inter.  Lady  Gran- 
ville praises  him  for  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  doceney 
and  siobriety.  As  a  rule  he  engroRseJ  the  lion 'a  share  of 
the  conversation  ;  but  on  one  of  his  viait^s  to  Paria,  Gronow 
taet  him  at  a  dinner  where  Dumas  was  of  the  party-  For 
tmce  the  ^reat  talker  was  fairly  silenced.  DumaH  went 
tjff  at  score  with  an  inexhaustible  rush  of  wit  and 
anecdote ;  and  Brongham,  to  his  intense  diaguat.  waa 
reduced  to  the  r6Ie  of  listener,  A  upeech  at  .\b0rdeen 
waa  one  of  the  moat  absurd  of  his  indiscretions.  He  told 
Uie  meeting  that  ho  should  make  a  point  of  sending  the 
King,  by  next  post,  an  account  of  his  flattering  reception. 
rhis  suggested  a  clever  skit  in  the  *  Exaniiuar,'  quoted  by 
taikea.  The  last  stanza  hite  off  the  ^  traToUor's '  aelf- 
tdvertising  methods  to  a  nicety  : 

'  Shriulci  ftny  clmnce  Uie  senior  clert 
lubo  discredit  brinjg, 
I  hope,  sip,  yoiVn  remember  who 
i/fw  served  the  house  of  King.' 

Of  all  his  critics  Greville  is  the  most  pevere — almost 
scurrilous.  He  writes  in  March  1844,  apropos  of  the  Privy 
ikjuncil  Btll»  that  Brougham 

has  loat  all  ears  for  his  serions  reputation,  ,  .  ,  To  flourish 
Lway  and  become  cock-of-tbe-wolk  among  eiUy  aud  disaolnte 
pMtple  of  fashion  ,  .  .  uad  to  make  free  nud  frivolous  men 
And  women  roar  mth  laughter  at  Iiw  coarse,  but  not  witty 
pleasantries,  seems  now  the  height  of  hii^  ambition/ 

Greville  ends  his  caustic  indictment  by  speaking  of  'the 
vRgaHe?i  of  thiH  impure  and  degraded  buffoon."  This  is 
^tter ;  but  Brougham  waa  his  own  worst  enemy  ;  and  tbe 
remark  ehows  how  that  man  of  extraordinary  powers 
irritated  a  generally  diapasstonate  obwerver.  Tet  if,  t<> 
pat  it  bluntly,  Brougham  jierptituaUy  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, bo  did  incalculable  good  in  his  time ;  and,  as  Hay- 
PFmrd  reminda  us  in  the  essay  on  Rogers,  he  was  the 
ruthless  enemy  of  ignontnce  and  prejudire.  As  for  biTi 
Btorea  of   teaming,   MftcauJa/  Aaid  in    au»W6r  U>    Wittxft 
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oompJiment  to  htmi^elf,  that  though  he  had  slwajB  bis 
iuforiuatioii  at  hand,  there  were  two  men  who  poseeeaod 
more  universal  knowledge,  and  -  they  were  Whewell  ftii*fc 
Brougham. 

The  mention  of  Rogers  carries  us  on  to  the  professional 
talkers  and  wits  who  long  ^avo  the  law  to  mteUeotnftl 
society.  These  men  were  familmr  acquaintances,  and  some- 
timea  intimate  friRnds,  hub  always  observing  an  armed 
neutrality,  and  ready  to  strike  or  Bting.  -Jekyllj  who  was 
bom  in  1754,  was  the  father  of  that  brilliantly  facwtzoos 
schotiL  Though  his  legal  att^iinnientft  were  rewarded  l>y 
the  lucrative  poat  of  a  Mastership  in  Chancery,  it  'waa  as 
a  wit  and  diner-out  that  he  made  his  reputation.  In  one 
of  his  delightful  letters  to  his  siHter-in-law  he  tiells  «e  that, 
with  his  eons,  he  was  a  regular  guest  at  Hogcra"  Twelfth- 
night  dinners.  He  hoe  much  to  say  of  his  friend  Rogers, 
and  Tinturally  does  not  spare  him.  If  Brougham  waa 
cadaverous,  Rogers  was*  corpse-Uke  ;  and,  as  Jauk  Ban- 
nister said»  more  good  things  had  boon  written  on  hi* 
face  than  on  that  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Jekyll  writes 
in  1326: 

'Piccadilly  is  animated  now  and  then  by  Napoleon's  niece* 
(Lady  Dudley  Stuart)  *  lookiag  out  of  Mother  Coutta"  windov; 
and  poor  Rogers  dares  not  peep  out  of  his  ...  as  '*  John  Bull 
odvertiaea  that  he  in  the  person  who  lay  dead  under  tn 
ttvalimcbe  for  &  century  and  a  half.* 

This  wae  written  when  the  ferocious  pcrsonalitiea  of' 
Theodore  Hook,  the  masked  editor  of 'John  Bull,"  wen- 
carrying  coiirttematioii  into  the  Whig  camp.  But  even 
foreigners  fell  into  the  humour  of  laughing  at  Rogers* 
looks.  When  with  Mrs  Byrne  and  her  father  in  Pari*, 
Rogei"s  Tiwited  the  Catacombrt.  He  was  last  of  the  party  a^ 
thoy  reascended  to  upper  air.  and  the  facetious  custodian 
shut  down  the  grating,  saying, '  Ah^  no  l  you  belong  down 
below/  Hero  is  another  kindly  story  of  Jekyirs.  A  friend 
had  observed  that  ^nper  broth  was  very  nutritious  for  the 
weakly,  and  that  Rogers  lived  upon  it.  Somebody  said  it 
mufit  be  expensive.  'No,'  retorted  the  friend,  *  Itogcrs 
finds  hia  own  venom/ 

There  w&a  no  love  lost  between  Rogers  and  Sydney 
Smith,  though  Smith  dined  frequently  with  the  ho»)pitable 
banker,     Rogers  gave  as  much  trouble  to  the  printers  »$ 
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Kicglake;  he  was  for  ever  polifihiDg  his  prooffl — a  habit 
vhich  led  Syduey  Smith  to  remark  : 

'When  our  friend  U  deliverer!  of  a  c^onplel,  with  inflnlte  pjiin 
ftod  labour,  he  takos  to  his  bed,  the  stra^  laid  do'nii,  the 
knocker  tifld  np,  expeetJ=  his  Mend^  to  call  aud  make  en- 
qniriefi/  etc. 

It  was  give  and  take,  and  no  one  who  loved  tho  (choicest 
intelloctujil  society  could  alToi'd  to  tiuarrel  with  Rogers. 
The  breakfasts,  which  anticipated  Lord  Uoughton'a,  were 
the  more  faraoiiH,  but  the  dinnerii  were  even  mors  select. 
That  small  diiring-i'ooni  looking  out  on  tlie  (rreeu  Fnrk 
must  hiive  been  haunted  by  the  ,?Ladc8  of  the  illTistrious 
dead.  Byron  notes  in  his  diary  that  on  one  occasion,  in 
1814,  he  met  there  Madame  de  Stael,  Mackintosh,  Sheridan, 
Brskine,  Payne  Knight,  and  others.  Kogcr-^  prided  himself 
on  having  all  that  was  illuetrious  in  intellect  at  his  table, 
bat  there  was  one  unwelcome  guest  whum  he  eiitertahied 
perforce. 

*Ee  felt  himself  nowhere '  (aays  Mra  Byrne)  *  before  '*  the  cease- 
laas  gush  of  Macaulay's  rich  and  iinfathomB-ble  knowledge.  . .  J' 
Irritated  beyond  measure,  he  was  forced  to  listen  and  admire/ 

Mrs  Byrne  adds  that  Rogers*  character  has  been  generally 
QUMonstrued.  He  is  often  noted  for  his  marked  indi- 
viduality. 'Marked  duality,'  says  Mrs  Byrne,  ^'ould  have 
been  more  apposite,  for  in  the  banker-poet  the  practical 
and  poetical  were  eveuly  balant^d.  Poeb  and  hanker,  it 
may  be  said,  are  now  alike  forgotten.  As  Kayward 
renoarks,  no  single  line  of  his  has  become  a  household 
phrase  like  those  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  or  Campbell.  He 
is  renaembered  chieSy  for  his  hoepi  tali  ties,  his  circlo  of 
a«80ciateSf  and  his  biting  ^t.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
turdlj'  one  of  hiB  witticisms  Tvhich  is  not  tainted  with 
gall,  and  the  many  generosities  of  the  cynical  valetudi- 
narian are  ignored.  Few  men  have  made  a  more  eoara- 
geoua  fight  against  the  inflnnitieM  of  the  tlesh,  and  few 
have  been  more  sorely  wounded  in  the  house  of  their 
friends  than  the  morbidly  sensitive  poet.  Byron  and  the 
twentric  Ward — Lord  Dudley — professed  warm  friend- 
ship for  the  man,  and  warmer  admiration  for  his  poema  ; 
they  both  attacked  him  in  print-  Ward's  review 
liunbus '  in   the  'Quarterly*  hurt  him  more   thau 
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Byron's  savage  aud  unprovoked  assaults  for  the  reviewer  ^H 
hnd  udded  inault  to  injury  by  consulting  the  poet  wlietv^B 
writing  it-  ^B 

Jckyll  always  declared  that  Luttrell  was  too  good-H 
natured  for  a  satirist,  ivhioh  niay  explain  hia  bein^S 
Rugers*  i^loapst  ally.  Uis  g-nod-nature  wan  the  more  to  V 
his  credit  that,  a^  Greville  tells  ua,  he  was  a  dtsnpxKJint^  1 
man  in  narrow  circnmfltances.  Like  Grevilte,  *he  WJU^l 
oxtnscious  of  powers  which  should  have  raised  him  to  a^l 
liigher  place.'  A  natural  son  of  Lord  Carhanipton.  1>^V 
WM9  never tbo Jess  launched  in  the  most  exclusive  soeieg^tW 
he  wo^  one  of  the  most  cherished  of  thb«  Holland  Houw  T 
foterie,  and  was  hand-in-glove  with  the  wits  and  men  of  m 
lottery,  and  with  poHticinng  of  all  shadee  of  opinion-  fift^f 
had  cultivated  coDvei'sation  as  a  fine  art ;  no  one  wn^H 
more  ready  in  repartee  :  but  it  was  perhaps  his  nusfortun^H 
that  he  wa^  invariably  brai;keted  with  Rogere,  who  over^B 
shadowed  and  outshone  him.  His  slight  vei^es  hnd  onl^^^ 
a  succh  d'f.&timf^ ;  and  the  indolence  of  his  temperjimentB 
was  a  fatal  snare  to  the  spoilt  darling  of  society.  H 

Greville  exeel*J  in  analytical  portraiture;  and  in  lii^H 
pages  Bydneiy  Smith  and  Macaulay  are  admirably  con^H 
trasted.    The  death  of  tho  former,  says  Grcrillo,  T 

'19  tlio  extinction  of  a  gi"eot  liunimiry,  such  as  we  eliftll  I 
hardly  see  tLe  like  of  af^aln,  and  who  has  reigned  without  a  J 
livflrl  in  wit  a>nd  humour  for  tif  great  leu^h  of  time,  .  .  .  Eis^| 
appearanee,  voice,  and  manner  added  inituenHeiy  to  the  effeot,^p 
^iid  the  bursting  and  iipruarioua  merruuent  with  which  h*^! 
l>oured  fortli  bis  good  things  never  failed  to  communicate  T 
itself  to  bis  audieuL^e/  J 

Unfortunately,  like  all  proFeesed  wits,  he  felt  bound  t^| 
talk  up  to  his  reputation ;  and  in  many  of  his  humorou^^ 
writingfl  and  KJiyings  we  detect  a  certain  lack  of  spon-" 
taneity-     On  the  other  hand,  even  in  undress  and  in  hi* 
rural  parsonage,  when  a  humorous  fancy  seizes  him  in 
nieny  mood,  he   fairly  bubbles  over  with  drollery.     ITw 
remarks  to  bis  niece,  Lucy,  on  a  corpulent  lady,  culmin- 
ating in  '  You  might  road  the  Riot  Act  and  disperse  her/ 
are  a  ease  in   [winL     The   portly  divine   actually  dances 
round  her  in  exuberance  of  spirits*     On  the  other  hand, 
Macaulay  had  no  charm  of  look  or  mannt^r  to  n>commeu*l 
^^         him.    He  had  an  unuielodioiis  voice,  a  stolid  aspeet;  there    i, 
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■no  fire  in  the  eye,  no  inielltgence  playing  round  the 
th/  When  Greville  first  sat  next  him  at  dinner  at 
land  HousD,  ho  hfid  no  suepi<uon  of  the  marrelloufi 
rven  of  his  quit^t  iuMghbour.  Aft*3rwiinlM  he  knew 
better.  The  man  was  roused  and  his  nature  seemed 
Lsformed  when  ho  throw  hioiBeL^  into  the  subjects 
er  discussion,  seized  them  with  n  grip  which  wtrength- 
d  &A  he  Rpoke,  and  reduced  hia  best  mf  ormed  auditors 
ulence  by  showing  how  absolutely  he  was  master  of 
Greville  records  another  dinner  at  Holland  House 
sn,  after  he  had  made  an  extraordinary  display  of 
>iidito  information,  and  had  incidentally  given  the 
fiance  of  a  sermon  of  Chrysoetom'e,  Ltidy  Holland, 
Ig  of  the  Fathers,  tried  to  catch  him  out  on  doUa. 
aulay,  in  no  way  taken  aback,  showed  an  intimate 
miutauee  with  the  dolU  oi  the  Roman  nurseries,  and 
itrated  their  history  with  appropriate  daHsicai  quota- 
a  Like  Johnson,  a  *  tremendous  talker/ no  one  ever 
cd  so  well ;  the  pity  woti  that  ho  never  knew  when  to 
L  Greville  temjM^rH  hih  julmirjitioo  by  L'oiiiplaining 
bliacaulay  WE^  so  abundantly  s to i-ed  with  the  riches 
Hbor  minds  that  his  own  was  somewhat  lacking  in 
jnality.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was  of  the  same  opinion; 
aid  that  Macau)ay"fl  memory  had  swamped  hia  mind, 
broker  had  many  warm  friends,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
and  Walter  Scott  among  the  number;  but  few  poU- 
UI8  made  more  bitter  enemies.  He  i^as  the  Rigby  of 
■aeli's  '  Ooningsbj','  though  really  an  invaluable  help 
Lord  Hertford;  and  he  was  Macttulay'a  b^U  'noirn. 
n  BaiT^re  scarcely  suffered  more  severely  at  Macau- 
\  bands  than  did  Croker's  edition  of  Doawell's  '  John- 
^  though,  oti  to  the  facts,  Macaiilay  was  character- 
ally  ufifair.  Yet  Croker  eould  talk  well;  ho  was  Avell 
L  and  well  informed ;  and  Macaulay  should  have  liad 
e  sympathy  with  him,  for  his  weakness  was  coek-sure- 
L  It  iti  a  familiar  stoiy  how,  when  h«  was  laying 
n  the  htw  to  Wellington  about  some  military  opera- 
B,  and  then  changed  the  subject  to  shooting,  the 
le  remarked  good-naturedly,  'My  dear  Croker,  you 
r  know  a  great  deal  more  of  what  paaned  at  Waterloo 
1  myself,  but  as  a  sportsman  I  will  maintain  ixiy  point 
at  the  percussion  caps.'  The  Duke  remonstrated  in 
L  when  Croker  insibted  on  bringing  out  hift  ^&.v&.^a 
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article  on  Soult  in  the  *  Quarterly/  on  the  oocagton  of  the 
MarHlial'H  viHit  to  England  for  the  young  Queen's  coronA- 
tion»  This  was  especially  annoying  to  Wellington,  for  be 
and  Soult  were  personally  on  the  best  of  torma.  When 
the  Duke  entertained  his  old  antagonist  at  the  grand 
banquet  at  Apeley  House,  Soult  turned  to  admire  Canova's 
statue  of  Napoleon.  The  Duke  remarked  that  it  always 
struck  him  that  the  globe  in  the  Emperors  hand  ^vastoo 
small  8oult  replied  with  graceful  courteey, '  C  est,  vo 
VOU3,  Due,  quo  rAnglcterro  nV  est  pas  compriae.'  Cro 
had  none  of  this  generosity.  Nevertheless,  Greville.  wh 
speaks  oF  him  with  unwonted  severity,  adniits  that 
could  render  himBelf  extremely  agreeable,  though  th 
■was  always  an  altquid  amtivi  in  his  lightest  talk.  Grono 
when  he  met  him  in  a  small  company  with  Scott 
Byron,  says  the  same;  but  what  struck  Gronow  m 
unfavourably  was  his  sneering  and  sarcastic  expressio 
which  contrasted  with  the  heneroleut  count«n»nce 
Scott*  Croker  recommended  himself  as  a  convive  to 
gracea  of  George  IV,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
talkers,  and  the  King  consulted  him  as  to  the  arr 
ment  of  'a  anug  little  dinner*  to  welcome  '  Waltf^r." 
capable  judge  who  was  present  at  this  dinner  was  puzsl 
to  decide  whether  Scott  or  the  King  excelled  in  readin 
of  repartee  and  anecdote. 

Lord  Alvanley,  like  his  friend  Raikos,  had  be 
reasons  than  Greville  to  lament  that  he  had  frit 
away  remarkable  talents,  Ue  was  a  link  bet^^een 
wits  and  the  reckless  viveurs.  The  Zimri  of  the  nineteen 
century,  no  man  was  more  catholic  in  his  twites  ur  m' 
diverse  in  his  hubit*i  and  pursuits,  A  sybarite  -who  wooM 
complain  of  a  crumpled  rose-leaf,  a  virtuoso  and  skilled 
archffiologisfc,  a  gourmet  -who  carried  off  the  prize  for 
most  costly  dish  ever  devised  at  White's,  a  gambler  w 
ruined  himself  at  Watier'a  and  kept  the  latest  vigiU 
Crcickfurd'w,  he  was  the  soul  oF  the  old  I'luh  at  Mfllon 
and  Aasheton-Smith  himself  never  rode  sfcrnight^r 
hounds,  Brmnmell  was  scarcely  more  of  a  ^lished  dandy 
and,  when  he  was  sunniiig  himself  iu  exile  on  the  tilopw 
of  Costellamare,  his  great  complaint  against  the  corrupt 
government  of  Naples  was  the  excessive  dutiee  they  leviwi 
on  his  consignments  of  clothes  from  London.  He  travaUffl 
in  Syria,  groaning  over  the  hardahips  of  the  joartiey;  4 
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to  Baikes  ahow  T^ondcirful  insight  into  tha 
in  the  Lebanon,  fiboimding  in  prediction!*  ^vhiuli 
Dtactly  fulfined:  Raikes  lo^'ed  him  much,  iintl  the 
are  full  of  Alvanlcy's  good  things.  Porhaps 
■the  beat  was  when  ho  ^indicatod  a  courage  which 
n  qnestioneii  by  meeting  Morgnn  O'Oonnell  at 
The  cause  of  the  duel  vr&s  an  insult  at  the 
organ's  father,  the  fonl-mouthed  Liborntor. 
ed  Alvanley  a  bloated  buffoon,  and  then  refused 
al  aatiefaction.  The  cabn:ian  who  drove  Al- 
I  and  from  Iho  Common  expressed  his  gratitude 
inea  f*ire.  ■  It  is  not  for  taking  me  there,  my 
Bllow.*  said  hit4  lordship, '  hut  for  hringing  nie  back/ 
ikes,  who  was  flattered  by  hie  atl'cctiouate  intimacy, 
ts  him  invariably  in  the  moat  engaging  light;  but 
Is  is  even  harder  on  him  than  on  Brougham  or 
^  he  speaks  of  hia  'conat^nt  treacheriea,'  These 
Strictures  are  indirec'tly  the  most  striking  tribute 
iiiileys  rare  fuwcination.  They  may  be  siimmeid  up 
that  Alvanley  left  conBding  friends  in  the  lurch, 
t.  after  borrowing  or  drawing  accommodation- 
shamelessly  broke  the  most  solemn  promises ; 
h  he  often  lost  these  friends  for  a  time,  he 
Ucd  to  regain  them.  We  said  he  hod  been  ruined 
tier's^  the  mushroora  gambling-elub,  which  sprang 
a  night,  died  down  in  a  day,  and  beggared  its 
drs,  almost  without'  exception.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
ppaved  from  ruin  by  the  ahnrwdncss  of  an  uncle 
few  his  ^hurarter  and  k^ft  him  a  moderate  fortune 
Vtied  ap.  All  that  waa  at  hia  personal  disposal 
mg  Qway,  and  his  credit  was  mortgaged  beyond 
ition,  Perhapg  the  last  survival  of  the  ron^s  of 
gency,  he  died  in  1850,  supporting  with  unfailing 
de  and  philosophic  stoicism  the  ^ullrerings  that 
36  fruits  of  his  early  dissipations, 
en  AJvanley  was  in  his  pride  of  pWe  aw  a  man  of 
t,  Almock's  was  the  centre  of  social  ambitions, 
uchers  went  by  favour,  and  they  were  issued  with 
Ktreme  reserve  that  young  guttrdsmen  lotiked  to 
Ls  longingly  as  aapiriug  bishops  to  the  red  bat. 
I  half  a  do2en  coaes  out  of  three  hundred,'  says 
V.  '  were  their  longings  gratified.*  Among  the 
paramount,  nob  tho  least  conspicuous  were  Vwa 
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foreigners,    the    Princoaa    Eaterhazy    and    the 
Lieven.     The  Priiiceas  Lieven  fills  far  mor©  spa«^  in 
politiicfi.1  and  sociial  uienioirh  th/in  itny  woman  of  the 
Though   she  z^hone  in  the   full  glaro   of   publicity, 
charaetor  and  conduct  are  enigmas  to  this  day;  and  i(l 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  evidence. 
takes  her  political  machinations  for  gi'anted,  and 
refers  to  the  intrigues  with  Canning'^  which  broke  offi 
old  friendslup  with  Wellington,     GreviUe,  on  tiic 
trary,   in    hie   obituary   notice,  asserts    that   she 
caballed  at  all.  though  all  presumptions  are  agaioit 
He  explains  himself  by  saying  that  she  gave  colour  i* 
chaise  by  her  natural  eagerness  to  send  politiad  oewsi 
the  court  of  8t  Petersburg. 

If    she  were   innocent    of    intrigues    and  correct 
private  life,  we  can  only  believe  that  she  was  the 
maligned  of  women.     What  is  certain  is  that,  from 
first  arrival  in  London,  she   acclimatised  herself  u 
other  foreigner  has  ever  done,  and  slie  found  iul 
fricndj*  in  both  soxcs.     Her  friendships  wore  alt* 
irrespective  of  party.     She  weis  successively  on  thd 
confidential  terms  with  Gastlereagh,  Canning.  WelliTii 
Palmergton,  Lord  John  Russell,  Aberdeen,  and 
with  Earl  Grey,     The  Egoria  of  so  many  stateameni 
deadly  feud  hitd  undoubtedly  the  wisdom  of  the 
and  in  ta«t  and  finesse  she  was  a  female  Talleyrand, 
had  none  of  the  stinging  wit  of  the  diplomatist^  bat 
first  her  vivacity  was  inoontro liable,  and  she  never 
tended  to  the  gentleness  of   the  dove<     Lady  Gi 
writes  in  1816,  from  Paris,  that  she  had  greatly  ini] 
in  tone,  and  that  her  n:ianners  ^vere  much  soften^ 
a  few   men   of   note  were   given   her  us   lovers;   but 
scandals  never  took  such  shape  as  to  imperil  her 
ascendancy.     When  her   husband  and  Talleyrand 
comniifittioned  to  London  by  their  respective  Courts, 
was  natural  antagoniem  between  the  embassies,    M^ 
de  Lieven  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  it  was  not  the 
of  her  achievements.     At  once  she  won  over  MadaraB 
Dino,  and  made  herself  so  agreeable  to  the  blani 
rand  that  ho  eagerly  courted  her  society. 

Madame  de  Lieven's  special  friend  among  the  pal 
esseH   of   Ahnack's   was   Lady  Cooper,   afterwards 
i^almerstoa — a  politician  like  herself.    But  Lady  Joz 
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the  credit  of  importing  the  quadriUe  from  Paris, 
fjt  left  the  greatest  i^c^putatlon  as  a  (jueen  of  fashion, 
b&t  reputation  aeems  to  be  overrated ;  at  least,  if  wo 
judge  by  the  memoirs,  slie  reip^Ded  by  fc^ar  and  solf- 
ion  rather  thHn  love.  An  excellent  -woniHn  of  bui^i- 
to  the  eant  of  Temple  Bar,  the  heireaa  of  Child's 
to  have  inherited  the  bmsqueries  of  her  busineaa- 
progenitors.  She  had  nothing  of  Madame  de  Lieven's 
tt,  and  her  au*8  niad«  her  ritliciiloufl.  GronoAV  siiya  that 
tdy  Jersey  was  inconceivably  rude,  and  her  manner 
ten  ill-bred.  Lady  Granville  knew  her  well ;  and  a 
lt«rof  here  to  Lady  Moi-p^^th  is  HigTiifleant. 

,  *  X^y  Jet-Bey  amved  hist  night  in  high  ^od-humoMr.  I 
lUd  amuse  you  A  nes  tJ^pens^  and  thivik  I  will,  fcr  1  am  Htire 
a  are  too  muck  afraid  of  thimder  and  lightning  to  repeat-  -  > . 
B  has  made  hei'self  more  Hilioulous,  my  story  apart,  than  I 
fre  Tfords  to  stiy. . . .  Her  great  ob.iects  have  been  the  Bour- 
and  Vilifies.  She  eeut  to  be  received,  and  said  she  had 
t  for  to  St  Cloud; 

lort,  the  story  ie  that  the  patroness  paramount  of 
*k'd,  who  arbitrarily  slammed  the  doora  in  the  faces 
eligible  applicants,  waa  Htooping  and  crawling  in  France 
ndmiasioQ  to  circles  that  vrere  closed  to  her< 

t  mafce^  this  more  fart^ical  13  that  when  ahe  has  made 
«ee  d^tiarcJies  she  ^oes  about  wying  that  all  these  people 
Te  Mat  to  beg  to  aee  her," 

l-Bdj  Aldborough  was  a  type  of  another  class,  scarcely 

nc^vable   now,  though  we  can   remember   some   eur- 

vala  among  venerable  matrons  who  prided  themselves 

1  contempt  for  the  convenances,     A  privileged  person. 

Us  traded  on  her  eeceiitricities.     Sho  was  really  witty, 

Dd,  as<!ronow  remarks^  the  breadth  and  coarseness  of 

^bon-rnota  \vi\d  made  her  famous  all  over  Europe,     But 

tlien  her  lad^'ahip  ft^und  the  coutineut^l  atniusphere 

more  congenial,  and  fihe  lived  much  in  Paris-     It  ia  a 

of  the  timea  that  Lady  Gmnville  received  her,  but  it 

with  fear  and  IrembliTig,  for  she  was  the  femininH 

gh&m  of  the  drawing-rooms.     One  never  knew  what 

might  say  next.     There  are  many  allusions  in  Lady 

('ftEville's  letters  to   ihi?  femiHF   tiTrible.     We  wore  auT- 

fised  at  the  first  of  them,  taking  it  seriously.     ^  I  met 

kdy  Aldborough,  who  is  ia  femmc  la  plua  re&pectabl^  here 
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asked  and  admired  beyond  anybody.'     Before  tLe  cJwl 
of  the  letter  we  found,  in  the  words  of  Artemos  ffr 
that  it  "waa  'wrote  sarcaetic/  for  the  author  shys.' 
Aldborough  wjis  as  coarse  in  her  conA'erwLtioD  »u  uai 
(ind  more  ill -tempered/    She  WEia  'frantic'  on  one 
eion  because  the  ambassadresB  had  been  Led  out  to 
before  her.     On  another,  f^hei  a^ked  Lady  Holland, 
un'wonted  caution,  whether  the  Archbishop  of  York' 
etraight-Iaccd,     Wh*>D   Grcvill©   met  her  at  Bodm,' 
'swearing  and  striuig©  gestures'  alarmed  him  for 
effect  on  the  company,  and  he  trembled  *  lest  she 
come  out  iflith  some  of  thoec  extraordinary  thbga 
ehe  does  not  sci-uple  to  eay  to  ahnost   everybody," 
was  then  eighty-seven;  she  had  kept  her  wits,  but  lostl 
memoryn     Gronow  is  even  more  outspoken-     Ho  pi 
that  it  is  hie  habit  to  deal  gently  with  the  dead ;  but 
could  possibly  injure  Lady  Aldborough '9  reputatioDT 
had  no  prejudices  when  living,  and  prided  herself  on. 
youthful   irregularities,     'Hardened   men   of  the 
have  been  kno^vn  to  blush  and  Took    ngbast  wben 
free-6poken  old  lady  attacked  thec:i  at  her  dinneH 
with  searching  questions  in  presence  of  their  wives 
daughters.'     Nothing   gave   her  more    satisfaction 
making  mischief   between   hushauds  and  wives, 
bringiug  a  blush  to  tho  cheek  of  innocence.     Mrs  Bi 
who  remembered  her  among  Brighton  celebrities, 
her  more  kindly  than  the  others;  hut  she   remarks 
her  bfyn-mois,  '  traTichants  in  the  extreme,  were 
the  more  easily  made  that  there  was  no  reserve  in 
produ  lotion,' 

The  diaries  of  Greville  and  Baikes,  like  the  gf 
lettere,  abound   in  details  of  suooessive   coronatioDS 
aoeial  landmarks  and  memorable  political  events- 
venej'able  Uidy,  who  died  only  a  few  years  ago, 
bei<od  three*     The  special  charm  of  Mary  Boyle's  ' 
is  in  the  vivid  and  sprightly  recollections  of  her 
When  George  TV  was  croivueil  she  was  far  tc»o  y< 
he  taken  to  the  ceremony,     iler  father  wao  then 
misfiioner  of  the  Dockyard  at  Sheerneee  ;  hep  family 
closely  associated  \pith  the  Court,  and  her  Bister 
maJd-o£-honour  to  Queen  Adelaide.   She  recalls  hor 
meat,  as  sh©  looked  out  of  the  cureery  window,  when 
parents  and  sister  set  out  for  the  Abbey.     CaptAJn 
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aouJ  of  punctuality,  shouted  tor  her  elder  aiater,  who 
Kbed  downstairs  in  her  silk  stockings  and  had  her  Bade 
>per8  thrown  after  her  as  the  carriage  was  driving  off. 
dging  from  the  hour  of  their  start,  wo  may  assume 
h«r  that  the  streets  were  not  overci'owded,  or  that  the 
"^LEigdmeiitH  were  udmirable.  It  wau  very  dlflTerent  at 
>  coronation  of  George  III,  as  we  gather  from  the 
fccTB  of  Mrs  Lybbi?  Powia,  She  made  one  of  a  party  of 
»^y-four  fashionables  who  had  engaged  a  room  in  the 
Ofld  Sanctuary,  for  which  they  paid  one  hundred  and 
onty  guineas.  She  left  her  house  with  her  family  at 
%-en  on  the  eve  of  the  eeremony,  and  they  were  ee- 
rted  to  the  Sanctuary  by  a  guard  of  musketeers,  signi- 
%rtt  of  the  turmoil  in  the  streets.  There  were  only  two 
3fl  for  the  more  delicate  ladies;  the  long  night  was 
led, '  tant  bien  que  mal,'  with  cards ;  and  the  gentlemen 
ti  laid  in  a  generous  supply  of  champagne,  claret,  and 
*gundy,  They  bitakfasced  at  five,  and  from  that  hour 
1^  waited,  *  nob  without  impatience/  till  twelve ;  but 
«  aplendour  of  the  show  amply  repaid  them-  Very 
UJDt  some  features  of  the  procession  muet  have  been — 
SUbly  the  six  herb^maidens,  girls  of  good  family,  who 
Veired  the  roadway  with  flowers,  having  paid  twenty 
Aineas  for  the  privilege.  '  Their  dress  was  really  elegant 
■rUte  calico  gownn  and  cuat»,  wiLb  blue  attd  white 
ptDacbers.'  Miss  Boyle  was  actually  in  the  presence 
K  the  coronations  of  King  William  TV  and  Queen 
Mtoria,  but,  with  her  romantic  sympathy  wdth  Scott 
*d  the  age  of  chivalry,  she  always  regretted  that  she 
*d  missed,  in  1821,  the  last  survival  of  the  picturesque 
Bdieval  pageant,  when  the  hereditary  champion,  armed 
P^drpie,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  challenge  bo  all 
heiBft  Miss  iSoyle's  latest  recollections  arc  of  yostordey- 
|b  B8  a  young  girl  she  had  seen  Mrs  Garrick  in  the 
►by  of  a  theatre* '  in  a  strange  costume  of  quilted  white 
t,  somewhat  resembling  a  dressing-gown,"  which  carries 
Wck  for  nearly  another  hundred  years,  for  Mrs  Garrick 
^  almost  a  centenarian. 
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1.  Exposition   dea    Priimtifa  fianui^ida    et    d!Art 
Bruges,  1902.     Catalogue,  with  introduction,    ByT,! 
Jumes  We«,le.      Bruges:  Deaclee,  1902. 

2.  Expositioii   d€    TableaxuC'  fiajnands  des   XIT\  XP^' 
XVI'  si&cies.  Bilges,  1902.      Catalofftie  critique 
d'une    IntrodxictiQtx    sur    Videntitt!  de   ceriaina  Mn 
anonyjncs.      By  Georges  Hulin    de   IjOO.      Glicnt: 
biffer,  \WL 

3.  VExpoifition  dea  Primitifa  fiainanda   d    Brtigm. 
Heni'i  HyiujiaM.     Paris :    Direction   cle  la  GnKotl* 
Beaux-Arts,  1902. 

The  exhibition  of  Early  Flemish  or.  to  speak  more 

Netherlandish  art  "which  wae  held  at  Bruges  lost 
nutybe  justly  reckoned  una  of  the  most  importfint  Bodl 
terestiog  events  of  a  memorable  year.     To  all  who 
that  uniqao  display  was  a  delight;  to  many,a  roTelatioaJ 
finer  collection  of  paintings  hasever  been  brought  toj 
under  the  shadow  of   the  ancient  Belfrj'  Hiuce  tbe 
when  Albert  Diiror  gazed  in  wonder  at  the  pictuwi 
Master  Jan.  and  Hugo  van  der  Ooeg,  and  the  great 
Roger,  jfcndall  the  '  othergood  things  ia  tho  noble  toflll 
Bruges.'     And  certainly  no  njore  appropriate  pbrt 
this  exhibition  could  have  been  ehosen  than  the  U^ 
city  %vhich.  In  spite  of  time  and  decay,  retains  bg  tnii(^i 
its  medifeval  chamt,  ivhere  the  sQent  TPaterwaya 
the  crockotod  turrets  and  carved  portals  of  Gothic  h 
and  the  music  of  the  canllon  still  lingers  in  the  air, 
more,  in  those  busy  days  last  Humnier,  *  Bruges  la 
seemed  to  wako  from  her  long  sleop  ;  and  strangers 
all  lande  thronged  the  quiet  streets  and  grass-growoqi 
where  of  old  merchant-princen  from  east  Hnd  west 
their  palaces,  and  brought  their  wares  to  the  mart  (rf 
world. 

Already  the  ineHtioga  and  conferences  of  foi 
scholars  have  borne  fruit.  A  richly  illustrated  voliim*i 
the  Bruges  Exhibition,  from  the  pen  of  BI.  Henri  H)i 
has  been  published  by  the  directors  of  the  'Gaseti* 
Beaux-Axts '  in  Paris.  Our  own  countryniaD,  Mr  ^* 
to  whom  the  exhibition  owed  so  much  of  ita  Bucc*ff 
who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  Btudr*^ 
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imiah  ma-it^rs,  h&&  given  us  a  brief  record  of  their  work 
bis  introduction  to  the  oificml  catalogue.  Mr  Claude 
illip8  has  mado  more  than  one  valuablo  contribution 
the  discussion;  and  the  Ghent  proffsaor,  M.  Georges 
lUn  de  Loo.  a^siabed  by  Kerr  Friedlandcr  of  Berlin,  has 
■itten  a  critical  catalogue  which  abounds  in  useful 
Formation  and  original  gtiggestione.  The  appearanco 
these  studies  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  advance  which  hvu* 
en  made  in  this  branch  of  art-hietory  by  thoao  acholars 
&o  bring  the  scientific  method  of  modem  criticism  to 
tATupoii  the  subject-  Many  illutiions  have  been  diapeUed ; 
tC  identity  of  several  hitherto  unknown  artists  has  been 
tabiiahed ;  and  ne^w  light  hae  been  thrown  on  the  per- 
noality  of  the  greater  inanters,  euch  aa  Memlinc  and  the 
'b&  Eycks. 

The  study  of  the  origins  of  Flemish  art  at  Bruges  re- 
slvad  material  help  from  the  supplementary  exhibition  of 
luiuinat^id  MSS.  that  was  held  in  the  Tlotel  GruiithmiHe, 
**  of  the  fow  old  patrician  houHes  that  retains  some  of 
»  former  splendour-  Hero,  as  we  exatnined  the  earliest 
*©cimens  lent  by  the  great  abbeys  where  art  found 
**lter  in  mediaeval  times,  and  noted  its  progress  under 
i*  guilds  and  corporations  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
*  realised  the  rloae  nffinlty  between  the  old  Flemii^h 
^ters  and  the  miniaturista  who  adorned  these  miaaals 
id  chronicles-  We  saw  the  strong  vein  of  realiem  in  the 
'■©ly  Btreet-scenes,  with  tJieii*  groups  of  burghers  and 
^es  to  rich  costumes,  or  arhoolboys  at  their  games, 
«icb  fill  up  the  background  of  Bible  storiea  or  the  fabloe 
Valerius  Maximus.  We  admired  tbe  delicate  accuracy 
tth  which  hlies  and  harebells,  strawberry-fruit  and 
^^ers,  butterflies  and  ladybirds  -were  reproduced  on  the 
largin  of  breviaries  or  Louks  of  hours,  and  reengnised 
MJTigorous  indi'^'iduality  of  the  heads  and  the  pictorial 
ttadering  of  landscape  and  atmosphere  that  prepared  the 
'fty  for  the  .i*cbool  of  Van  Eycfc-  We  noted  the  intimate 
t>miexioo  between  French  and  Flemish  art  in  tho  ex- 
l^tiRitc  miniatures  of  the  Biblioth^que  de  Bour^ogne ;  in 
be  lovely  frontispiece  of  the  gay  dame  Fortune  turning 
^  wheel,  in  high^peaked  cap  and  flowing  veil,  by  the 
"^*  of  her  rival  Virtue,  soberly  clad  in  blue  cloak  and 
J^od,  which  odornB  Charles  de  Croy's  book,  'L'Estrif  de 
J<*ftiineot  Vertuj'or  m  the  graceful  picture  of  JeauMiAlot 
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presentpiTig  his  poems  to  the  young  duke.  ChBrl«s  the  BcM. 
A  further  proof  of  this  coauexioDwasaeen  in  the  fact  tb  at 
more  than  on©  of  the  so-caDod  Flemish  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  'was  in  renlity  the  work  of  a  Fr*>nch  artist 
The  charming  panel  of  8t  Hugh  of  Grenoble  wJtJi  hia 
s\i''an  was  rooognidod  by  M.  Hulin  as  the  work  of  aJi 
Amiens  master ;  and  the  fine  picture  of  a  canon  ku^^Ung 
H,t  the  feet  of  St  Maurice,  lent  by  the  city  of  Glasgow,  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  Gallery  in  1900,  and  ascribed  to  Hugo 
van  der  Goes,  was  conclusively  shown  to  be  the  nmster- 
piece  of  Jean  Perreal,  the  court-painter  who  aCLMjnipnoied 
Uharles  VIII  to  Italy*  These  French  inHuences  were  no 
doubt  partly  the  result  of  the  accession  of  the  Burgundiao 
dukeH  to  supreniH  power  in  Flandnrs  at  the  clo^e  of  tha, 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  the 
bloBsoming  of  Flemish  art  belongs.  Then  Bruges  reac 
its  highest  splendour  as  the  seat  of  a  court  where  art  s 
poetry  were  encouraged  by  cultured  princes,  and  all 
was  rich  and  costly  adorned  the  homes  of  the  weal 
hurgher*. 

But  the  sudden  and  marvellous  development  of  pain 
ing  which  took  place  in  the  early  years  of  the  fiftceu 
century  was  due  to  the  goniua  of  one  man,  the  paint 
Hubert  van  Eyck,  The  amazing  revolution  w^hich 
effected  is  only  roalised  when  we  turn  from  the  primiti 
^vurkti  of  his  contempornries  at  Yprea  and  Bruges  to  su 
a  picture  as  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  '  Three  Maries  at  the 
Sepulchre/  and  sea  the  immense  progress  in  conceptioa 
and  execution  which  is  there  visible.  In  the  whole  range 
of  art  there  ia  no  other  record  of  so  swift  and  sudden  aa 
advance.  The  old  fiction  which  ascribed  the  invcDtioD 
of  oil-painting  to  the  Van  Eyck  brothers  has  long  been 
exploded.  Oil'paintiug>  we  know,  was  practised  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  both  the  east  and  the  west,  and  -ww 
eepecially  common,  Cennini  says,  among  German  artiste. 
It  was  certainly  employed  by  Hubert  van  Eyrk's  precur- 
sors at  Bruges,  Melchior  Brocderlam  and  his  followers.  The 
Italian  historians,  Facio  and  Filarete,  who  wrote  within 
twenty  years  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  death,  speak  of  his  skill 
in  handling  oils,  and  of  the  technical  improvementd  whicli 
he  eil'ected  ;  but  it  was  Vasari  who  first  invented  the  stoiv 
of  his  discovery  of  oil-painting,  ivhieh  was  repeated  hv 
Karel  van  Mandf^r  when  ho  wrote  the  history  of  Flemi* 
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in  IGOi,  and  genorally  adopted  by  iator  writers.  To 
.  day  the  exact  natur©  of  the  improvement  which 
Mrt  van  Eyck  introduced  in  oil-painting  remains 
LDOWn  ;  but  the  tcclinicat  porfectton  which  he  attained 
rvident  This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
nee  which  Hubert  rendered  to  iirt  in  bis  generation, 
omn  of  lofty  ima^nation  and  fine  poetic  powers,  a 
nmer  and  a  thinker  ae  well  as  a  craftaman  of  rare 
ellpnire,  he  brought  new  life  to  painting  north  of  the 
Ml  as  truly  as  Giotto  had  done  in  Italy,  and  left  a  aeries 
inspired  croationB  that  were  uneurpaaaed  by  any  of 
followers, 

UnfortuaateJy  ire  know  hardly  anything  of  this  great 
(Etor's  history*  Uib  fame  became  so  completely  eclipsed 
that  of  the  younger  brother  who  survived  him,  that  hia 
7 name  w*is  forgotten.  In  *LaCouronne  MargMJ-itique,' 
lich  Jea,n  Lemaire  wrote  and  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
cheae  Margaret  in  1511,  Jan  van  Eyck  i^  extolled  as 
loy  des  peintrea/  while  Hubert  ia  not  even  mentioned ; 
J»hen  Albert  Diirer  visited  Ghent  in  1521  ho  deacribea 
3 'Adoration  of  the  Lamb 'as  '  Jau's  altarpiece.'  Both 
iv&nni  Santi,  in  his  rhyming  chronicle,  and  Vasari,  in 
'Lives/  speak  of  the  younger  but  not  of  the  elder 
ther ;  and  when  the  Bel^an  historian,  Mare  van 
ttnowj-ck,  publifiihed  the  first  edition  of  hia  work  in 
IS,  be  did  not  know  of  Hubert's  existence.  Rei;ent 
larch  has  vindicated  Hubert's  claim  to  be  the  founder 
he  school,  but  haa  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
he  man.  He  was  born  about  1370,  at  Maaneyek,  a 
11  town  north  of  Maastricht,  which  Wolfram  von 
henbach  tells  us  had  been  famous  for  itfi  painters  eo 
y  RS  1200 ;  and  he  prolrably  received  his  flrat  training 
hat  city.  Afterwards,  as  Mr  Weale  suggests,  h©  must 
e  travelled  in  northera  Italy,  where  he  saw  Giotto's 
coee  at  Padua,  and  acquired  that  familianty  ^th 
[an  scenery  nnd  architecture  which  hia  works  reveal, 
ly  in  the  fifteenth  cetiturj-  he  returned  to  Flanders, 
,  after  visiting  Bruges,  settled  at  Ghent  about  1408. 
ehe  soon  became  famous,  and  was  employed  by  the 
n  councillors  and  wealthy  buirgbers.  In  1413  a 
itiog  by  his  hand  wa&  bequeathed  by  Jean  de  Visch, 
I  banifTof  Flanders,  as  his  most  pracious  possession, 
lie   daughter,  a  Benedictine   nxtf^  *^   aftervrtvrd:^ 
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Hubert  received  a  eonuniasion  from  Josse  Vydt,  a  leading 
citizen  of  Ghent,  to  paint  h.  large  altarpieoe  for  his  f»nuiy 
chape!  in  the  ciLthedral  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist, 
and  after^'ards  known  aa  St  Bavon,  But  I>oforo  he  cqul' 
pJeted  this  work,  upon  which  he  was  engnged  for  niaiij 
years,  the  painter  died,  in  September  H26.  '  He  was 
buried  with  great  honour  in  the  familj  vault  of  Joase 
Vydt,  in  the  ciypt  imniediateJy  uncler  the  chapel  where 
hia  great  pitture  hangs ;  and  the  following  inacriptioo, 
it3  old  Flemish^  was  placed  on  a  copper  plate  above  hiE 
tomb : 

'Take  waroing  by  me,  all  ye  who  tread  on  this  atoaa 
Once  I  W713  a^  ye  are:  now  I  ato  dead  and  burled.  Neither 
eounael  uor  art  and  medicine  could  avail  me  aught.  Wh*t 
Bie  honour,  ivisdom,  might  or  vaat  wealth  when  death  come=? 
Hiibert  van  Eyck  was  I  named :  now  am  I  food  for  worms> 
Out'e  1  wiLH  well  kiiowD  and  highly  honoured  in  paintdns': 
Buddejily  I  waj^  changed  into  nothing.  In  the  year  H2C,od 
the  18th  of  September,  I  gave  np  my  spirit.  All  ye  who  low 
art,  pray  God  for  m^,  that  I  may  see  His  face.  Flee  from  sin 
and  seek  a.fter  good,  for  you  must  follow  me  at  the  end  of 
your  days,* 

Foremost  among  the  works  in  ^vhich  modern  critici 
have  recognised  Huh(?rt's  hand  are  the  'Three  Muries  At 
tlie  Sepulchre/  already  mentioned,  and  the  small  ^  Calvary/ 
with  the  Virgin  and  at  John,  at  Berlin.  In  both  of  thflse 
we  find  the  same  deep  and  pathetic  feeling,  the  same 
wide  horizons  and  Italian  reminisce  aces.  The  palms  and 
stone-pines  which  stand  out  above  the  leafless  booghs 
of  the  cak-treen,  the  (lowers  Hnd  plants  in  the  grBflSi 
belong  to  southern  climes  ;  the  weeping  St  John  and  tbe 
alumbering  soldiers  arc  of  Italian  type;  the  red  walla. 
the  domes  and  towera  in  the  distance,  recall  the  archi- 
tecture of  Padua  and  Verona*  Some  critics  indeed  haw 
rocognxBed  the  biuldlngs  of  Jerusalem  and  the  moeque 
of  Omar  in  the  background  of  the  Maries,  and  conclude 
that  Hubert  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  East  and  visited 
Italy  oc  his  return.  The  same  elevation  of  thought  aad 
fine  effect  of  light  meet  us  in  another  picture,  now  st 
Berlin,  which  both  M.  Hulin  and  Mr  Phillips  agree  in 
aecribing  to  Hubert.  Thia  is  the  'Virgin  ajad  Child' 
Bt:xndmg  in  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  church,  which  H-  Hulin 
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Ilkas  identified  as  that  oF  Bt  Bavon  oF  Ghent,  the  shrine 
with  which  the  painter  ^soa  so  intimately  asBociated,  and 
^tliere  his  a^hea  rest.    But  whereas  in  the  Eaater  picture 
ihe   soft  light,  of  breaking  dawn  iUunimes  the   distjiiit 
I  towers,  here  it  is  the  wurm  glow  of  a  eummer  evening 
jthut    streamfi  through  the  painted  windows   and  floods 
'the  great  chinch  with  splendour. 

(Mr  Wealo  sees  Hubert's  hand  nlao  in  the  little  panel 
^of  'St    FranHs   receiving  the  Stigmata'    ou  the    rocky 
I  bei^bts  of  La  Vernia — a  picture  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Heyteiabury    before    it    went    to    Philadelphia — and    in 
)U  larger  replioa,  now    in  the  Turin  Gallerj',    Next  we 
I  have  the  Hhutter  of  an  alUirpiece,  now  at  Copenhagen, 
^on  which  Robert  Poortier,  a  Ghent  citizen,  who  ompioyed 
Hubert  to  decorate  hie  family  chapel  in  the  laat  year  of 
I  the   pHinter'a  life,  is  kneeling  at  the  Feet  of  St  Anthony. 
In  both  of  these,  as  Mr  Alfred  Marke  first  pointed  out, 
the  dwarf  palm  or  Cfuxma-rops  humili3 — a  southern  plant 
which   growH  abundantly  on  the   Mediterranean  shores, 
^and  13  introduced  by  Hubert  both  in  the  'Three  Maries 
At  the  Sepulchre '  and  in  the  Berlin  *  Calvary  "^s  seen  on 
the  rocks  behind  St  Francis  and  St  Anthony.     Then  there 
ifl  Baron  Hothschild's  *  Virgin  and  Child,'  with  two  saints 
and  the  donor,  Hermann  t^toenkon,  the  prior  of  a  Uar- 
thusian  convent  near  Bniges,  kneeling  at  their  feet  under 
^a  Henaifiaance  portico,  opening  on  a  wide  landscape.    Thij4 
.  picture,  Avhich  was  probably  painted  about  1 10<j  or  1107 
at  Bruges,  boars  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  Louvre 
,  picture  of  Chancellor  Rolliu  kneeling  before  the  Virgin, 
'  which  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  Jan 
I  van  Eyck,  but  which  Mr  Weale  boldly  ascribes  to  Hubert- 
^Tho  beJiuty  of  the  conception,  the  grace  of  the  flying 
I  angel  in  the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  the  Madonna's 
phead,  the  deep  devotion  of  the  kneeling  chancellor,  above 
Jill,  the  lo^-eliiit'sa  of  the  land_sca|ie  seen  tliroiigh  the  triple 
arcade  behind  the  tigurcd,  go  far  to  justify  this  attribn- 
.tloii.     A  fair  valley  opens  before  us  with  a  distant  range 
'of  anowy   luountftins,   and   a  wide    river  spanned   hy  a 
'  stAtely  bridge,  while  the  roofs  and  towers  of  a  city,  which 
'  eome   critics   call  Maastricht,  and   others   declare  to  he 
I  Lyons,  aro  seen  rifling  from  its  banks.     But  the  homely 
I  Virgin  and  the  old  and  wrinkled  Child  in  her  arms  are 
fthe  coanterpart  of  Jan  van  Eyck'e  Bruges  Madonna^  and 
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muBt  eurely  be  Lie  work.  Since,  however,  Duke  Philip 
only  raiaed  RoUin  to  his  exalted  office  in  1422,  this  pioliire 
was  probably  one  of  the  last  painted  by  Hubert,  and  like 
the  ^eat  *  Adoration/  muat  have  been  completod  by  Jao 
after  hia  brother'a  death.  Closely  akui  to  these  worlu 
are  tAvo  j^mall  panels  ab  St  Peteraburg,  in  ■which  the  'Lftsl 
Judgment'  and  the  '  UrucLfixion '  are  repraaented  with  a 
dnimntic  power,  together  with  a  certain  pri mitiveneafi  of 
font!  and  uncertainty  of  technique,  which  have  led  Mr 
Phillipfl  to  ascribe  thorn  to  Hubert's  early  years.  Tho 
same  types,  the  same  mystic  poetry,  are  present  in  tbf* 
curious  picture  of  the  Prado,  known  aw  the  "  Fountaiu  of 
Living  Water/  and  copied  from  n  lost  altarpioce  formerlj 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Pfllencia.  The  original  of  this  work, 
in  which  Passavant  and  Otto  Miindler  long  ago  recogniseii 
Hubert's  invention,  was  evidently  by  the  same  painter  oa 
the  'Adoration  of  the  Lamb.'  No  other  artist  could  have 
designed  the  impresaive  figures  of  God  the  Father  beCwtten 
tho  Virgin  and  Hi  John,  the  singing  angels  at  their  feet, 
and  the  streflm  of  living  water  flowing  from  the  Lamb; 
or  have  represented  the  triumphant  repose  of  the  glorified 
saints  and  the  confusion  and  despair  on  the  faces  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisooa,  with  such  dramatio  coniplotenees. 

The  Ghent  altarpiece,  which  is  so  closely  conne<^ted 
with  this  lost  Palencia  retabie,  was  inspired  by  a  passage 
in  tho  book  of  the  Revelation ;  '  After  this  I  behold,  and. 
lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,  stood 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  pahni^  in  their  hands/  The  subject 
was  a,  common  one  in  Flemish  miniatures ;  and  the  Laoib 
throned  on  mount  Zion  figures  conspicuously  in  tho 
famous  Angers  tapestries,  woven  at  Arras  towards  tho 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  in  Hubert's  painting 
the  thought  assumed  new  and  sublime  grandeur.  Above, 
we  have  the  Eternal  wearing  tho  triple  tiara  and  throned, 
as  He  is  generally  represented  in  Italian  art,  between  the 
Virgin  and  the  Baptist,  All  three  figures  are  resplendent 
with  glowing  colour  and  glittering  gems,  and  instint^t  with 
a  beauty  iind  majesty  that  may  well  have  excited  Albert 
Diirer'fl  admiration.  Below,  in  the  central  portion  of  thflij 
altarpiece,  we  see  'the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda' 
of  tho  world,'  adored  by  white-robed  angels,  who  em, 
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'  golden  rensore  and  chant  the  new  song  before  the 
In   the  foreground    i»  the   Fountain  with  tho 
life,    'clanr  as   crystal,   prnceeding  out  of  the 
of  God  and  of  tho  Lamb,'  and,  on  cither  side,  ^  ihd 
t  multitude  which  no  man  can  number/     On  the  one 
I,  prophets  and  Hebrew  patrJarcha,  Greek  poetu  and 
gophers,  David  and  Isaiah,  Homer  and  Plato  ;  on  the 
r,  apostletj  and  popes,  Chrii^tian  kings  and  eraperora, 
'T\   HrrH.yed    in    pne^^tly    veritm.ent»T    among    the    red 
I  ef  paradise,  are  the  noble  annj  of  martyrs.     Oppo- 
tbetie,  where  white  liUes  grow  titll  and  stately,  stand 
'irgin'Snmt^  %vith  crowns  on  then*  brows  and  palms 
tut  hiiuds,    Beltjw,  wendiiig^  their  wHy  through  rocky 
Mand  valieys,  planted  with  orange  and  citron,  palm 
sypTG&s  jjfToveB,  ride  the  warrior-knights  and  the  jufit 
e>,  closely  followed   by  the   hernuts  and  penitents, 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Maiy  of  Egypt  in  their  train, 
the  pilgi-ims,  led  by  the  giant  Christopher,  who,  "in 
rfe-time,  wandered  through  the  ivorld  seeking  the 
lighty  Lord/     One  impuUe.  one  desire,  thrilis  the 
fof    the   whole   voat    multitude.     Their   faces    are 
in  the  same   direction,  their  footsteps   ^eek   the 
>al,    their  knees  a.ve   bowed    in   silent   adoration 
10  Lamb  who  is  the  object  of  their  worship  and 
tree  of  all    their  joy.     At  their  feet  violets  and 
|L  harebells  and  pansies  s-pring  up  in  the  grass ;  '  the 
mt&s  has  rejoiced  and  blossomed  as  the  rose ' ;  and 
Pfar-ofF  heights,  illumined  with  heavenly  radiance, 
be  towers  of  the  celestial  city,  the  Jerwsjilem  which 

ch  was  tho  vihion  which  Hubert  van  Eyek, 'fore- 
of  painters/  left  u**  in  his  last  great  picture.  But 
rk  did  not  end  here.  On  the  wings  of  the  upper 
\o  paints  choirs  of  singing  and  playing  angola, 
gorgeoua  brocadea^  with  Adam  and  Eve  to 
redeemed  huiuutiity,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
iciatton,  and  the  aibyls  and  prophets  who  foi'otold 
toing  of  Christ-  Finally,  on  the  back  of  the  lower 
^rings  he  placed  grisaille  statuett  of  ftt  John  the 
and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  portraits  of 
*ling  donors,  Josse  Vydt  and  his  wife»  Isabella, 
himself  died,  we  know^  before  the  work  was 
Od  the  lower  wings  of  the  aitarplece  Yf^  tv^ 
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tlie  following  inscription,  in  Latin  verse,  nrhich  mis 
placed  tbc:re  five  centuries  ago  ; 

'The  imintor  Hubert  vau  Eyck,  than  whom  there  was  none 
greater,  began  this  woriE.  The  heavy  task  ^as  complete  by 
Jan,  sccoad  tu  him  in  art.  at  the  pray^er  of  Jodocus  Vydt*  on 
theflth  of  May,  H32; 

That  Jan  van  Eyck  Smahed  the  altarpiece  after  his 
brother's  death,  is  tlear,  but  the  precise  extent  of  his 
eharo  in  the  work  remains  a  problem  which  hag  puzzled 
many  generations,  and  la  still  unsolved*  On  the  whole, 
howcror,  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  Hubert  painted 
the  neutral  portion  of  the  altarpiece,  which  atill  remain* 
in  thii  chapel  lit  Ghent.  On  this  point  all  the  best 
authorities  are  agreed.  Some  ^o  further,  and  see  the 
elder  brother's  hand,  not  only  in  the  hermits  and  pilgriina, 
the  warriors  and  judges,  on  the  lower  wings  (now  at 
Berlin),  but  in  the  marvolloualy  painted  angel-ehoirfl 
and  the  superb  portraits  of  the  donors.  Mr  Weale.  for 
instance,  is  i4ati»^ed  that  the  nude  iigures  of  Adam  and 
Evo  on  the  outer  shutters,  and  that  portion  of  the  Virgio'fl 
chamber  and  the  street  that  is  seen  through  the  arched 
window,  on  the  reverse,  is  the  only  part  of  the  work 
executed  by  Jan,  The  fact  that  these  shutters  project 
beyond  the  top  of  the  altarpieco,  and  that  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  the  chamber  are  not  parallel  with  those 
behind  the  Yirgin  and  archangel  on  the  inner  wiB£S> 
certainly  Acems  to  indicate  that  these  outer  panels  were 
painted  by  Jan  at  Bruges.  And  during  the  conferences 
held  at  Bruges  last  August,  M.  Durand  Gr^ville  pointed 
out  the  very  house,  seen  through  the  window  of  the 
Virgin's  room. — which  is  still  standing  near  the  Rue  de  la 
Main  d'Or — where  Jan  van  Eyck  lived.  Ilerr  Otto  Seeek 
of  Berlin,  who  has  lately  written  a  minute  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  different  portions  of  the  altai'piecf%  not 
only  adopts  ail  Mr  Weales  conclusions,  but  ascribes  as 
many  as  thirteen  works  to  Hubert,  including  several 
of  the  finest  portraits  which  have  hith^irte  borne  hia 
brother's  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Herr  Kammerer, 
the  author  of  the  Knackfusa  monograph  on  the  Vaa 
Eycks,  only  allows  Hubert  to  be  the  painter  of  the 
central  portion  at  Ghent:  while  the  Munich  critic,  Dr 
Vol!   assigns  the  whole  of  the  execution,  and  ev 
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the  ^<^at  work,  to  Jan.  Thia  last  conclueJoHf  wq 
teBmti  to  us  iuiposBible,  when  we  consider  tb©  gulf 
pes  the  'AdoratiGD*  from  the  signed  and  dated 
pich  Jan  van  Ej'ck  has  left  us.  The  contro-^t 
,the  teuiperaments  of  the  two  brothere  is  plain. 
^  the  poet  and  idejdis^t,  whose  iirnBllest  eoniposi- 
vthea  an  indefinable  air  of  myat«iy  and  grandeur. 
10  aeeonipIiBhed  craftsman  and  realist,  who  seeks 

wEiole  soul  to  render  things  seen  with  perfect 
'  and  Bnieh,  but  who  lacks  the  creative  inipuUe 
Fea  unity  and  completeness  to  a  work  of  art. 
dreumstances  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  life  were  prti- 
rt  without  influence  in  tbo  development  of  hia 
psaie  nature.  Unlike  Hubert,  who  was  aoma 
jTears  his  eMer^  Jan  spent  most  of  his  existence 
parts  of  princes.  In  1422  he  was  '  peintre  et 
1  charabro'  to  Jean  de  Baviore,  Biehop  of  JAbge, 
te  of  Brabant  and  Holland,  who  employed  hicn 
he  ne^t  two  yearn  to  decorate  his  palace  at  the 
;  After  that  turbulent  prince's  death  in  1425,  Jan 
the  eervice  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  who  took  him 
IB  and  Ljlle  and  eniployeJ  him  on  several  diplo- 
lisfiions.  In  October  1428  the  painter  was  sent 
gal  with  Jean  de  Roul>aix  to  ask,  on  his  masters 
pr  the  Infanta  Isabella's  hand  ;  and,  after  touching 
^ich  and  Falniouth,  and  spending  some  weeks 
^d,  he  reached  Lisbon  at  Christmas.  Here  Jan 
(the  Infanta's  portrait,  which  was  sent  to  Philip 
|terias  of  tha  mjUTiHge-coutracL  Wliile  awaiting 
e's  reply,  he  %'iBited  the  court  of  Castile  and  the 
^king's  palace  at  Granada.  \By  June  1429,  Philips 
peai^hed  Cintra,  where  the  marnage  was  cele- 
jy  proxy;  and  the  bride  and  her  escort  set  sail 
pers  in  October.  But  a  %'iolent  tenapeet  scattered 
and  the  ex.peditioti  only  reached  the  port  of 
Christmas  dtvy,  1429.     The  Duke  celebrated  hia 

with  great  pomp,  and  instituted  the  Order  of 
Fleece  in   honour  of  the  staple  industry  of 
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Gideon'fi  Fleece,  which  he  chose  as  the  badge 
iw  order,  now  became  a  favourite  subject  in  the 
le  X©therla.nd*,  aod  is  introduced  on  the  win^ 
Eyckh   last   altarpiece,  the   tnptych   which 
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for  the  Abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Ypros, 
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After    his     return    from     Pr»rtug»l,    Jan    settled 
Bruges.     Here,  ia  1433,  he  married,  and  bought  a  house 
in  the  Ruo  do  la  Main  d'Or,  close  to  the  qu&ye  %vherc^  tb^^ 
foreign    mpn^hants    had    their    paliit'es.       In    14;i4    Duke 
Philip  stood  sponsor  to   the  painter's  infant  daught^l 
on  which  occasion   he   presented  hia  godchild  Avith  sflP 
fijJver  cups.     A  fow  months  later  he  gnvo  hin  trea^tn^ 
orders  to  pay  Jan   the   arrears   of  sjilary   due    to 
saying  that  he  was  noeeaafiry  to  the   Dukfi    for 
works   and  that  no  other  painter  was   equal    to  him, 
'  Nous  ne  trouverions   point  do  pareil  h  uotro  j^i-e,  ni  si 
excellent  en  son  art  et  sa  acien^^e.'     Nor  wcro  the  citiEena 
of  Bruges  unmindfid  of  the  masters  worth.     The  town- 
council  enipUiyed  him.  to  paint  the  statues  on  the  fB<;ade 
of  the  H^tcl'dO'Ville,  and  when  he  died,  on  tho  Gth  of 
July  1440,  buried  him  with  due  honour  in  the  old  Catb 
of  St  Donatian. 

No  early  work  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  is  now  in  exiatcn 
The  Chataworth  picture  of  the  '  Coneecration  of  St  Thomus 
k  Becket,'  ascribed  toliim  at  Bruges^  bears  a  foi-ged  dare, 
and  is  by  a  later  artist ;   and   the  figures  of  Adam  ft 
Ere  in  the  Ghent  oltarpioco,  now  in  the  Brussels  Gallery, 
are  his  earliest  known    paintings.     But  between    14^ 
when  these  panels  were   finished,  and   the  year  of  hi 
death     wo    have    a    whole     series    of     altarpieces    anj 
portraits,  many  of  them   signed  and   dated  by  his  oini 
hand.     The  well-known  '  Mitdoniiit  and  Saints'  which  ha 
painted    in    1436,   for    tho   high    altar   of  St   Don^tiaiu 
is  a  good  example   both  of  his  merits  and  limitations^ 
The  splendid  hrocades  of  the  bE^^hop»  the  poli^^hed  anjiour 
of  St   George,  tho  marble  columns   and   pavement,  ara 
all   rendered  ^th  consummate  skill ;  and    tho  figiire  of 
old   Canon   van   der  Paele  holding    liis    spectacles    and 
breviaiy  ia  a  triumph  of  life-like  portraiture.      But  th* 
faces    are   devoid    of    expression,   and   the    Child   is,  iu 
Fronientin'rt   words,   *a    ricrkety  nurseling,   with   a  bald 
head,  copied  from  some  poor,  ill-fed  little  model.^     We  ore 
conscious,  not  only  of  a  want  of  distinction  in  the  typCi 
bet  of  the  absence  of  any  connexion  between  the  differont 
personages  in  the  picture.     Jan  is  often  more  succeesful 
however,   in  his   smaller   works,   such,   for  instance,  03 
the    Lucca   Madonna  at  Frankfort,   the  '  Vir^n   of  the 
Fountain'  at  Antwei-p,  or  the  lovely  little  Di'esden  trip- 
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ioh  Tras  once  Charles  the  Fifth's  travelling  oltor- 

n  BOra©  of  his  portraits  he  rises  to  a  still  higher 
We  iieeJ  ojily  recall  the  iiicom parable  group  of 
Ba  banker,  ArnotfiD],  and  hia  vrife,  Jeanne  de  Chen- 

■  in  tho  National  Gallery.     Here  all  the  details  of 

and  furniture — the  round  mirror  on  the  wall,  the 
landelier  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  the  white  fur 
idy'a  robe,  the  wooden  pattcne  and  the  small  dog 

Dor — are  rendered  with  delicate  proeision^  while 
Ifcme  time  tbo  pHiiiter  nialten  iiH  feel  the  solemnity 
>cca9iou  iuj,  holding  hia  wife  by  the  hand,  the 
lerehant  vows  a  life-long  faithfulness  to  the 
of  hiF*  child-  Again,  in  the  admirable  portrait 
vm  vrifo.  which  Jan  painted  in  the  last  year  of 
we  see  how  truthful  and  intimate,  and  yet  how 

expressive,  a  rendering  of  a   familiar   face  ho 
ve.     This  picture,  which  bears  the  same  niodestr 
on,  'Als  ieh  knn,'  that  is  ptill  to  bo  road  on  Jan*s 
at  Inee  Hall,  and  on  his  portj-ait  of  the  man 
cap   in  the  National   Gallery,  was  one   of  the 
imga '  seen  by  Diirer  in  the  Painters"  Chapel  at 

It  was  discovered,  early  in  the  lost  century,  in 
-market,  where  it  had  long  been  used  as  a  hoard 
ling  eeid. 

Influence  of  the  Von  Eyeks  made  itself  felt 
out  thp  Low  Countries.  Their  tei^hiuque  was 
Uy  adopted,  their   types  and  compositions  were 

bj-  artiste  of  different  schools  and  cities.     The 

of  their  actual  pupils  who  attained  any  degree 

ktion  was  Petrua  Uristus,  a  native  of  Baerle  in 
rabont,  who  settled  at  Bruges  in  1443,  and  lived 
ring   the  next   thirty  yeai-s.      He  wa**  a  pi-ollfic 

no  great  originality,  but  of  considerable  skill, 
B  works  we  recognise  many  of  bis  teachers' 
end  see  the  actual  objects  which  they  iatroJut'ed 

pictures,   such  as  the   mirror  In   the  Arnolfini 
the  purse  worn   by   Hobert    Poortier,   or   the 

Jan's  Frankfort  lUadonna. 

hen  -Tan  van  Eyi^k  died,  the  greatest  and  most 
master  in  the  Low  Countries  was  Bc^er  de  la 
or,  as  he  was  called  in  Flanders,  R<^er  van  der 
This  great  artist  was  apprenticed  to  Robert 
of  Toumay  in  1426,  and,  six  years  later,  \4ELiic 
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to  Rni9BelB,  ^where  he  was  a.ppomted    towo-paJatcr,  uif 
executed  theliiHtatic  seriee,  which  excited  Diirer  b  Hinin' 
tion,  in  the  Golden   Chamber  of  the  H6tel-de-ViIH  W 
were  afterward*  destroyed  in  the  hombardraentdf  Iffi 
A  better  fate  has  attended  the  sacrod  aubjecta,  forffhii 
Mattro    Roger's    devout    and    emotionaJ     tempera jo«l 
especially  fitted    him.      The   noble   *  Descent   imn  tb 
Cross,'  which  formerly  adorned  the  ahar  of  Notre  CiKa 
of  Loavain,  19  now  tn  the  l*rndo  of  Madrid ;  and  a  am^ 
vei'sion  of  the  subject,  recently  acquired  by  the  Brusw^ 
Gallery,  was  exhibited  at  Bruges.     Heie  the  Virgin  Mil 
St  John    bend  in   silent  anguish  over   the  de/id  Chnt] 
while  Mary  Magdaleno  wrings  her  liands  in  the 
of  despair;  and  the  pathoH  of  thowene  if*  heighienrf 
the  orange  glow  in  the  stormy  sunaet  dky.     A  W 
expression  and  fine   draughts  man  ship,    Roger 
the  high  praine  which  Van  Mander  l>estowed  upcfl 
skill  in  depicting  the  different  phases  of  joy  and 
although   ho  sometimes  allowed  the  excess  of 
to  betray  him  into  violent  and  exaggerated  action, 
own  haudsoine  and  reBned  features  are  familiar  U 
from  his  well-known  picture  of  'St  Luko  painting 
Virgin,"  In  which  he  has  introduced  his  portrait 
(TOtnposition    was     evidently     borrow^ed     from    the  Tl 
Eycka'    picture    of    Chancellor    Kollin    kneeling 
the  Virgin,  which  Roger  no  doubt  aaw  when  hep*!j 
his  ftltarpiece  of  the  *  Last  Judgment'  for  the  liop^pi^ 
founded  by  this  aged  statesman  at  Bcaune  in  H13> 
Van  der  Weyden,  as  was  natural,  stood  high  in 
the  Good's   favour,  and   was  employed   by  him 
those  ■  precious  pictures"  which  Diirer  admired 
ruined  Prinaenbof  of  the  Burgundian  Dukes  at  Bt 
and  the  neighbouring  church  of  St  Jacques.     Hie 
tion  of  the  Magi '  at  Munich  contains  striking  poi 
of    the  Duke  himself  and  his  gallant  eon,  Charles 
Bold  ;  and  a  picture  of  Philip  by  his  hand  is  atill 
served  at  Madrid*     PieiTe  BladeUn,  the  wise  and  upi 
man,  *  comely  aUko  in  person  and  in  morals/  who 
from  the  huiiiblest  station  to  bo  Treasurer  of  the 
Fleece,  also  employed  Roger  to  ijaint  an  important  all 
piece  for  his  newly  founded  town  of  Middelbur^;  ai 
tine  portrait  of  the  Duke's  trusted  minister  was  seni 
Bruges  by  Herr  Kaufmann  of  Berlin.     But  even  di 
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hid  lifetime  Hoger'a  fame  spread  far  beyond  thQ  Netlier- 
land»,  John  II  of  Castile  coinini^Qned  him  to  execute 
a  tript3rcJi  of  Our  Lady's  joys  and  sorroTrs  for  the  Abbey 
of  Xiraflorea,  near  Burp[03 ;  and  Facio  describes  the 
Pttssion-Hceiieft  mth  which  he  aduriied  the  pulace  of 
Alfonso  II  at  Naples.  When,  in  the  year  of  Jubilee^ 
1450,  Van  der  Weyden  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
lie  visited  the  court  of  Ferrara  and  painted  the  touching 
Pieta»  DOW  in  the  UffizJ,  for  Leonello  d'Este-  On  his 
return  he  T^as  honourably  entertained  in  Florence  by 
Cositno  del  Medici,  and  painted  his  two  sons,  Piero  and 
Giovanni*  vrith  their  patron-Bainta*  standing  by  the 
Kadonna's  throne-  This  ilno  altar  piece  is  now  at 
Frankfort  and  shows  ho'w  strongly  the  Flemish  master's 
improssionable  nature  hod  been  influenced  by  the  works 
of  Italian  artists,  and  ospocially  by  the  Latoran  froscooe 
of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  who  seemed  to  him  'the  most 
excellent  master  of  the  age/ 

Another  distinguished  painter,  who  was  Roger's  fellow- 
popil  in  the  s^^hool  of  ft.obert  Campin  at  TouiTiay,  Jacques 
Daret,  has  lately  been  identi^ed  by  Mr  Weale  and  M- 
Hulin  with  an  artist  hitherto  known  as  the  Master  of 
H^rode  or  Fl^malle,  Daret  was  elected  Dean  of  the 
P&intei'a'  Guild  at  Toumay  on  the  same  day  on  which  he 
was  odniitted  master— an  almost  unprecedented  honour; 
and  w^heUf  in  1153,  Duke  Philip  entertained  the  Knights 
of  the  Qolden  Fleece  at  his  famous  banquet  of  '  Le  Ycau 
da  Faisan,'  he  came  to  Lille  ^th  four  apprentices  and 
received  the  largest  salary  of  all  the  artists  ^vho  ^rere 
employed  to  arrange  the  pageant-  When,  in  14GS,  Charles 
the  Bold  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Margaret  of  York, 
it  was  Jacques  Daret  who  superintended  the  decorations 
and  planned  the  triumphal  arches  in  the  streets  of  Bruges. 
He  was  also  renowned  for  his  skill  in  designing  tapestries  ; 
and  his  fiervifes  in  this  branch  of  art  were  often  require 
during  iho  sevmiteeii  yearn  that  hti  spent  at  Arras-  His 
taste  for  picturesque  detail  and  homely  illustration  is 
erident  in  such  pictures  as  tho  'Marriage  of  the  Virgin," 
at  Madrid,  the  diptych  painted  for  Heinrich  Werl  of 
Colc^ne  in  1438,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Somz6e  colloction, 
with  the  Child  at  her  breast,  and  the  reed  dre-screeo 
tnaklng  a  nimbufl  round  her  head.  Daret  lingers  lovingly 
over  every  little  detail  of  the  chamber— the  fire  bMYtun^ 
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on  the  hearth,  the  vienr  of  village  street  and  church  socin 
through  the  windows,  the  cminpled  leaves  of  the  open 
book  on  the  t^ible.  In  hie  great  triptych  of  the  Anniutcia- 
tioTi,  formerly  the  property  of  the  M^rode  family,  but 
now  in  Americji,  he  gives  uh  h  delightful  picture  of  » 
Flemieh  interior  with  the  high  stono  mantel-piece  an<I 
the  ronnd  table  with  hook,  ink&taod,  and  pot  of  flowering 
lilies,  where  the  Virgin  is  reading,  all  unfonHcicmw  of  the 
angel  who  has  entered  silently  through  the  halF-opeD 
door.  On  the  right  wing  Joseph  ie  seen  at  work  in  the 
carpenter's  shop,  while  on  the  left  the  donors  kneel  under 
the  red  brick  walla  of  the  courtyard.  But  Jacques  Djtretu 
noblest  achie^'-ement  woe  the  throe  upright  panels  at 
Frankfort,  whitrh  be  painted  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
for  the  Abbey  of  Flomalle  in  Belgium.  Here  the  white- 
robed  Vit^in  siiekhng  her  Child,  the  aged  Voronit-a,  rtud 
the  Fiither  receiving  the  deud  Christ  in  his  amis,  ar« 
represented  with  a  pathoB  and  grandeur  rarely  equ&Ui 
in  Flemish  art* 

One  of  the  younger  masters  who  were  associate  wil 
Jacques  Daret  in  preparing  the  decoi'ationH  for  M&rgai 
of  York's  entry,  w^ia  Huge  vnn  der  Goes,  a  native  of  T( 
van  Goes  in  Zeeland,  who  had  only  just  matriculated 
the  Painters'  Guild  at  Ghent.  At  Bruges  he  ]neb  Tomn 
Portinari,  the  Florentme  banker  and  agent  of  the  Mc-dic 
who  employed  him  to  execute  an  important  altarpiet 
for  his  family  chapel  in  tlie  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Nuovi 
at  Florence,  This  was  the  famous  *J^ativity/  whicb 
exerted  so  powerful  an  in^uence  on  Ghirlandajo  and 
other  Florentine  masters  of  that  generation.  A  master- 
pieoo  of  Flemish  realism,  its  glowing  coloui'  and  delioatfi 
finish  justify  the  praise  of  Lemaire,  who  speaks  of  the 
painter  as  *  Hugues  de  Gand^  qui  en  les  tretz  si  net«/ 
Another  alt^rpioce  in  which  we  recognise  the  Hanw^ 
rugged  peasant'heads  and  the  same  deep  religious  feeling 
— the  impressive  '  Death  of  the  Virgin  "  froni  the  Abbaye 
dea  Dunes — belongs  to  Hugo's  last  years,  when  he  had 
forsaken  the  world  to  become  an  Augustinian  friar  in 
the  convent  of  Roodendal.  Here  he  still  practised  his 
art ;  and  the  fame  of  his  talent  brought  many  visitors  tn 
the  convenU  amongst  others  the  Archduke  Maximilian' 
the  busb&nd  of  the  short-hved  DuchessiTary  of  Burgundy. 
But  the  religious  melancholy  which  drove  Hugo  to  th* 
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ter  at  the  height  of  his  renown  grtidunil^'  increABed. 
mnk  into  depression  and  died  in  1182,  in  the  flower  of 
ge.  His  intimate  £riend,  Josae  van  Waesenhove,  an 
verp  pntnl^er  who  !>ecaino  a  member  of  the  Painters' 
at  Ghent  through  his  mediation,  afterwords  went 
,  where  he  was  known  as  Justus  of  Ghent,  and 
a  well-kuown  'Last  Supper'  for  Federico,  Duke 
rhino. 

iiiothcr  Dutch  artist  who  felt  the  powerful  influence 
Cogior  vao  der  Weydeu.  while  at  the  same  time  he 
.ghT.  a  new  strain  into  Flemish  art,  'w^as  Dirk  Bouts 
Ifiarlem.  In  1^8  Dirk  settled  at  Louvain^  and 
l^  years  later  waa  appointed  toi\-n- painter  and 
iTod  to  execute  four  lai^e  pictures  for  the  H{^tel-de- 

*  on  the  subject  of  a  legendary  incident  from  the  life 
the  m,  which  Profeeeor  van  Haecht  diauoverod  in  an 
Viterbo  chronicle.     Dirk,  however,  died  in  1475,  Tvhen 

*  two  of  the  series  were  finished.     Both  these  works, 
the  lar^  panels  of  the  *  Martyrdom  of  St  Erasmus 

8t  Hippolytus,*  seem  to  us  deficient  in  dramatic  vigour, 
are  cliiylly  reuirtikablo  for  the  glowing  colour  and 
GOfiiumee  of  the  spectatore  who  look  on  calmly  at 
B  horrible  ecenea  of  torture  and  bloo*lebed.  Yet  the 
ter  of  these  grim  flubjeete  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
ire,  and  had  a  keen  eye  for  every  fern  and  flower 
grows  in  the  crannies  of  the  rooks.  His  landscapes 
singularly  beautiful  and  varied ;  and  no  visitor  to 
ich  can  have  forgotten  Im  little  panel  of  St  Chris- 
er  wading  through  the  rough  waters  of  a  rucky 
e,  while  tJie  setting  aun  is  sinking  in  golden  glory 
nd  the  distant  heights.  Dirk  Bouta's  types  are  ugly 
repulsive,  and  his  tiguros  are  often  out  of  drawing, 
^e  strong  human  interest  that  is  present  in  all  his 
It  redeems  them  from  vnlgtirity.  Two  good  examples 
h  style  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  '  De position/ 
bed  in  the  catalogue  to  Van  der  Woyden.  and  a 
'ait  of  the  artist  in  a  high  red  cap.  Another  likE^ness 
6  paint'er,  wearing  a  violet  cap,  appears  in  his  picture 
t  Luke  painting  the  Virgin/  which  belongs  to  Lord 
^n.  This  is  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
B  which  i^  gives  us  of  an  artist's  workshop,  ^ith 
Bbmshes,  eaeel,  and  other  studio  propertiee.  Dirk's 
Buv'Tf,  ihe  "Laet  Si  f^erre  of  LoTAvaAn, 
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ie  a  good  instance  of  the  frank  realism  yriih  whicb  he 
treated  eaerod  thomoe.  Christ  and  His  apofitlea  an 
represented  in  Flemish  costume ;  and  the  painter  hu 
pamted  his  own  portrait  in  the  elderly  man  fitandlng  on 
the  left,  while  his  two  eons  are  looking  through  the 
buttery-hatoh  w^bere  the  dishes  are  laid.  The  round- 
faced  hid  'with  the  large  blue  eyea  was  Dirk*^  rtecond  sou 
Albrecht,  who  became  an  artist  of  note,  and  has  lately 
been  identified  by  M.  Hulin  and  Herr  Friedlander  a^  tbe 
master  of  the  Bruseole  '  Afi&uniption»'  the  painter  of  mruiy 
well- known  works,  including  the  fine  'Transfiguration'  in 
the  Fitiwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  Another  Haarlem 
master,  Gerard  St  Jean,  who  died  young,  is  now  said  to 
be  the  painter  of  the  fascinating  little  picture  of  tho 
Baptist  in  a  blue  robe  musing  on  the  banks  of  a  running 
stream,  where  daisiea  H,nd  dandelions  grow  thick  in  tht) 
graes,  and  the  startled  deer  and  rabbits  come  out  to  look 
at  him.  This  panel,  which  has  often  attracted  attf^ntion 
at  London  exhibitions,  was  long  the  property  of  Mr  Percy 
Macquoid,  but  was  bought  at  Bruges,  we  leam,  for  tlw 
Berlin  Museum. 

From  these  masterM,  who  flourished  in  different  citiei 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  Efteenth  century,  we  tan 
to  the  man  whose  name  will  ever  be  closely  associated 
with  Bruges,  and  whose  works  are  atUl  the  glory  of  the 
old  city  on  the  Roya,  Hans  Memlinc.  A  strange  fate  bad 
attended  the  memory  of  this  painter,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  held  to  be  '  the  greatest  master  in  Christen- 
dom/ His  fame  was  almost  as  great  abroad  as  at  home- 
Cardinal  Bembo  was  the  proud  possessor  of  hia  '  St  John,' 
now  in  the  Louvre ;  and  both  Vnsari  and  Mjehieli  fra- 
queiitly  f-peak  of  him  as  Zaun  Memlinc.  Yet,  a  hundred 
years  aft^r  his  death,  all  that  Van  Mander  eould  hear  of 
him  in  Bruges  was  that  he  Hved  before  Pourbus;  and  th^ 
only  one  of  his  ivorks  that  he  could  discover  was  tba 
Ursula  shrine  in  St  John's  hospitaL  In  the  eighteenth 
century  a  French  traveller,  the  Abbe?  Descampa,  eager  to 
supply  these  deiiciencies,  invented  the  etory  that  Mem- 
line  was  a  wounded  soldier  of  Charles  tbe  Hold's  defeated 
army,  who  had  escaped  to  Bruges  after  Nanoy,  and  paint^i 
the  Ursula  shrine  out  of  gratitude  to  the  brothers  who 
had  nursed  him  in  their  hospitaL  This  fable  was  flu&IlT 
dispelled  by  Mr  Weale,  whose  'Life  of  M^mlinj 
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fullest  biography  of  tho  painter  that  haa  yet 
EvGu   tJiB    urtist's    nationality   reniaiiied   un- 
til,   in    18>^0,   the   Jesuit   Father   Dussart  dis- 
eontemporary  notice  of  his  death  in  the  diary 
OS  notary,  who  descrihed  hini  as  *it  iiH.tive  oE 
pality  of  M&ias.'    The  painter,  whose  namo, 
in   itself  a   proof  of  hia    German   origin,  was 
horn  uhout  ]43;j  in  tho  villayo  of  Moinllnj^,  n*?nr 
burg,  and  received  his  early  training  at  Cologne, 
"became  familiar  ^ith  the  cathedral  andchuruhes 
Rhenish  nity,  and  uoquired  the  sweetnetiH  and 
his  art  in  the  school  of  Meister  Stephan.     After- 
&  spent  five  years   at    Valencionnoa,  whore  he 
perfected   his   minJature-hke   technique    under 
,  whom  T^enirtire  chWh  '  In  prinue  d'eiduininuro." 
Vasari  and  GuiccJai-dini  spc^ak  of  Monilinc  a^  tho 
Bogier  van  der  Weyden.  but  his  name  doea  not 
i  any  guild  registers  ;  and  all  we  know  for  certain 
9  came  to  Bruges  in  1467  or  1468  as  court-painter 
9  the  Bold.     Here  ht^  painted   the  portrait  of 
iphielli,  the  Duke's  Italian  medallist,  an  well  as  a 
for  Sir  John  Donne  of  Kidwelly,  a  Wolah  knight 
©  to  Bruges  in  the  suite  of  Margaret  of  York, 
vlaiiL  a  year  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Edgiacote. 
nt  courtier^  wearing  Edward  IVs  badge  of  the 
the  fiun,  is  represented  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
and  her  little  daughter,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
n    under    an   open    portico.      9t    Catherine   and 
a  stand  behind  them,  and  one  angel  plays  the 
liile  another  drops  his  viol  to  offer  the  child  a 
le.     The   uomposition    was    evidently  borrowed 
van  Eyck'a  altarpiece  in  St  Donatian;  but  in 
type  and    tender  feeling   Memlinc  here  sur- 
s  model.     Hia  Virgin  la  fair  and  gracious,  the 
1  her  knee  joyous  and  healthy,  and  through  the 
lolmuns  we  look  out  on  a  sunny  landscape  with  a 
ill  and  wliite  ewans  sailing  down  n  wiTidiug  wtream. 
of  a  ceLiAin  stiffness  id  the  figures,  and  too  rigid 
try  in  the  groupingj  there  is  an  undeniable  charm 
ines!^  about  this  picture  which  help  us  to  under- 
le   popularity  which   the  young   German  artist 
ed  in  Bruges, 
the    next  twenty  years   Momlinc  ptuivl^di  & 
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whole  Bories  of  &ltoii)iecee  on  this  pattern,  with  tbe  sfli 
kneeling  douorf,  the  same  graceful  saints  and  angek 
the  j^aiue  lovely  land-scapo»,  steeped  in  radiant  iunEgl 
One  of  the  finest  is  the  ^Adoration  of  the  3Ift^,"wJu( 
ho  Qsocutcd  for  Jan  Floreins,  the  reforming 
St  Johns  hospital.     Aauther  is  the  charming  Ml 
under  the  vine-trellts,  vrhich  Sir  Joshua  HeynoJds 
in  Flanders,  and  which  has  lately  passod  into  the 
achild  coUot^tion  in  Paris,    About  14Sf>  the  artist,  w-'ho 
by  thifi  time  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  married. 
dc  Valkcnaore,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  ba^ghe^^ 
bought  a  large  stone  house  near  the  old  Pont 
In  the  same  year  he  pHintad  the  admirable  portrwU 
the  Burgomaster.  Guillaume  Moreol,  and  his  vnie 
daughter,  Mary,  the  last  of  which  BtiU   belongs  ta 
hospital  of  8t  John.     Moreel,  a  inEwter-grocer  of  Bi 
descended  from  a  Savoyai-d  merchant  named  Morolli, 
an  active  pu-rt  in  reaiatmg  the  tyranny  of  the  Em| 
Maximilian,  jLud  was  thrown  into  prison  by  that  mot 
in  14fil.     After  liis  release  Moreel  employed  Memliosj 
paint  an  altarpioce  for  his  family  chapol  in  Ht  Ji 
This  triptych,  one  of  the  master's  largest  and  best 
now  hangs  in  the  town -museum.     The  giant  Chii&l 
bearing  the  smiling  Child  on  his  shoulder,  and  lool 
in  wonder  at   the  burden   under   which   he   is  sl 
occupies  the  central  ps.nel ;  and  Mureel  n^ith  bis  Qve 
and  his  wife   Barbara  with   her  eleven   daughters, 
represented  on  the  shutters  kneehng  at  the  feet  of 
pair  tin  HfiintK. 

But  finely  conceived  and  executed  ae  are  these 
altarpieoes,  it  ia  in  hie  smaller  works  that  this 
really  excels.  There  is  a  little  diptych  of  147ii  in 
Louvre,  with  the  master-grocer,  Jean  Celier,  ki 
a  flowery  meadow,  on  one  leaf»  and,  on  the  other,  a 
and  Child  under  a  bower  of  red  and  white  roses. 
recalls  Meieter  Stephanas  lovely  '  Madonna 
hag"  at  Cologne*  A  still  finer  diptych  was  p( 
Memlinc  in  liS7,  the  year  of  his  wife's  death,  for 
van  Nieuwenhove,  a  young  citizen  of  Bruges,  who  s 
wards  held  the  office  of  Burgomaster.  On  one  Im 
have  the  fair-haired  Madonna,  in  rose-rod  manUe 
blue  vest,  looking  down  tenderly  at  the  Child:  on 
other  we  see  the  donor,  a  ^Qutt  o£  twenty-three,  kuc 
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b  table,  with  his  gold-claaped  Book  of  Hours  open 
ore  Liui-  A  round  mirror  hang»  on  the  wall  of  the 
'giciV  room,  and  St  Ocorg:o  and  St  <Jhriatopher  are 
resented  in  the  stained-glaes  "window  behiad  her ;  whil^ 
tilt)  opposite  side  St  Martin  is  saBD  giving  hta  cloak  to 

beggar ;  and  below  we  catch  a  gLimpde  of  a  green 
wlow  with  a  peasant  girl,  a  rider  on  a  white  horse, 

a  windiug  stream  tTOh^dtstl  by  a  wooden  bi-idge-  The 
hi  tints  of  the  Virgin's  robe  and  her  golden  hair  form 
le  contrast  to  the  young  councillor's  thick  dark  locks 

the  deep  purples  and  browns  of  his  veat;  and  tiie 
tn  sunlight  Htreaming  through  the  small  panes  gives 
0^1-likc  effect  to  the  whole.  A  similar  diptych,  with 
onedlct  and  a  handsome  youth  of  the  Portinari  family, 
L  the-  Uffizi  at  Floi-em-e  ;  and  another,  containing  the 
ttklis  of  an  aged  Flemish  burgher  and  hia  wife,  Wfis 
leriy  in  the  Meazxa  collection  at  Milan,  but  has  now 
t  unfortunately  divided.  The  portrait  of  the  man  is 
iferlin  ;  that  of  his  wife,  in  her  high  white  cap  and  fur 
IT,  a  BJnRularly  true  and  beautiful  presentment  of 
9ge,  belongs  to  a  private  collection  in  Parig. 
a  the  lajtt  jeai's  of  his  life  Memlinc  was  employed 
tw  old  friend  Jan  Floreins,  the  Master  of  8t  John's 
ital,  to  decorate  a  shrine  containing  certain  relics 
i  Urania  and  her  virgins.  The  story  of  the  youthful 
j'fl  pilgrimage  was  a  fairy-tale  after  the  painter')) 
t  \  and  his  knowledge  of  Cologne  enabled  him  to 
odnce  her  ancient  towers  and  churches  with  perfect 
racy.  Unfortunately  the  delicately  painted  minia- 
)  in  which  he  represented  St  Ursula's  journey  and 
t^yrdom,  and  thp  medallionn  of  snints  and  angels  in 
f  with  which  he  decorated  the  roof  and  gables  of  the 
lie  shrine,  have  been  sadly  injured  by  restorations* 
temlinc  never  attained  Jan  van  Eyck's  iutense 
Uty  or  his  consummate  skill  in  modelling  and  tech- 
ifii  he  had  not  Van  dor  Woyden'e  mastery  of  line 
5mmatic  power;  but  in  his  sense  of  beauty  and 
ter  poetic  feeling  be  surpassed  both  these  great  men. 
Ice  of  violence  and  cruelty,  it  is  plain,  were  foreign 
lie  gentle  nature.     The  soldiei-s  who  kill  St  Ursula, 

the  executioners  of  St  John^  are  devoid  of  vigour 

reality;  and  Salome's  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
tost  B  bead  is  onJy  feebly  expressed.     But  he  kii&'v 

■■k  ^B 
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bifl  own  limitatioita,  anil  aa  fai'  ajs  {lussible  kept  witJua 
them.  Few  more  touching  pictures  than  his  'Pielfl,"  m 
Prinoo  Dori&'e  collection,  have  ever  been  painted.  Thert 
is  no  violent  outburst  of  uniTow,  no  frantic  gotitureB  or 
convulsed  sobbing  :  but  tho  tender  kiss  which  the  Virgin 
laye  on  the  brow  of  her  dead  Son,  and  the  quiet  way 
in  which  Mjtgdalen^  ivipcH  away  her  tears  with  a  comer 
of  hor  veil,  are  more  pathetic  than  any  passionate  diaploj 
of  ^rief.  Still  this  painter,  ^wg  feeJ,  in  at  his  beat  in  calm 
and  tiaj>py  scenes.  He  loved  all  that  was  bright  and 
beautiful  in  nature — cletvr  sunlight  and  running  waten, 
jifreon  meadows  and  bloBHoniinf^  roseB,  the  iniiocent  inaa 
and  gUid  smiU^n  of  young  childi'tiu,  the  deep  tranquil  joy 
of  a  mother  clasping  her  babe.  His  exquisite  taste  and 
purity  enabled  him  to  reacb  a  higher  ideal  of  saintly 
beauty  than  any  uther  master  of  the  school^  iiiid  be]|s 
u8  to  understand  what  Vittoria  Colonna  meant  when  slie 
told  Miohelangelo  that  the  Madonnas  of  Flemish  artisU 
Beamed  tti  her  inure  devotional  than  those  of  Italiui 
painters. 

Yet  these  pictures,  which  are  so  full  of  calm  and 
heavenly  repose,  were  painted  in  the  most  tixjubled  dayn 
of  Bruges,  when  the  struggle  for  her  liberties  was  at  iU 
height.  In  February  11B8  Maximilian  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  Crjieuenburg ;  and,  after  his  rele^ise,  Pierre  Lauchols 
and  his  chief  partisans  were  cruetly  beheaded  on  tlie 
Grande  Placo.  All  through  these  terrible  timesi  carele** 
of  the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  at  bin  door,  Hans 
Memliou  worked  on  In  the  big  stone  house  near  the  oM 
bridge,  MTapt  in  his  own  world  of  beauty  and  onebanl' 
ment.  His  influence,  unlike  that  of  the  Van  Eycks  or 
Master  Roger,  was  of  a  purely  local  character  and  dwl 
not  extend  beyond  tho  walls  of  Bruges-  But  in  his  last 
years  the  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  led  to  tba 
repetition  of  his  types  and  the  imitation  of  his  style  by 
inferior  hands.  Many  of  the  paintings  ascribed  to 
Memlinc  at  Bruges  were  not  his  work,  as  Mr  Weale  hhs 
alz'eady  pointed  out.  If  our  English  critic  may  occasios' 
ally  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  the  foreign  expert* 
certainly  go  U:t  tho  opposite  extreme.  Harr  Kammorer. 
for  iuatancei  readily  accepts  the  'Last  Judgment'  flt 
Dantzigi  and  a  number  of  doubtful  works.  Even 
laore  critical   M.   HuUn    includes   Prince   Lieohf 


Madonna,  the  Strassburg  panels,  and  M,  Leopold  Gold- 
scbmldt'a  Portinari  portraits  among  tlie  niHHter  s  own  pro 
ductionsi  and  be  entertains  no  doubts  ae  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  large  Najera  altarpioce.  The  angels  on  this  retable 
are  evidently  imitated  fmnt  those  of  the  Ui'sula  shrine: 
and  the  Sguro  of  the  Eternal  bears  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  that  of  God  the  Father  in  the  Strassburg  pancL 
Both  of  these  panels  are  painted  on  a  gold  ground,  which 
Memlinc  never  uf^ed^  and  are  in  all  probabihfcy  the  work 
of  a  clover  pupil.  The  case  of  Prince  RadziwiU's  *  Annun- 
ciation *  seeoLS  more  doubtful.  The  composition  is  singu- 
larly fine  ;  and  tho  idea  of  the  startled  Virgin,  auppovted 
hy  tivo  angele,  may  well  be  the  masters  own  invention  ; 
but  the  execution  tHeems  to  belong  tu  anuthtitr  hand. 
Both  M.  Ilymans  and  M.  Ilulin,  however,  pronounce  this 
striking  picture  to  be  the  painter's  masterpiece^  and 
ascribe  tho  Madonnas  at  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Woerlits 
to  his  later  years.  Mr  Weale  more  prudently  attributes 
thfKc  somewhat  overloaded  compositions,  with  their  putti 
mnd  gnrlands,  to  Memlincs  pupil,  T-ouin  Bocis  who  after- 
wards occupied  the  house  in  which  his  master  had  lived 
so  long,  and  attained  some  distinction. 

The  moat  popular  painter  living  in  Bruges  at  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  was  Gerard  David  of  Ouddvater^ 
whose  name  has  only  recently  boon  rescued  from  obli^'ian 
by  Mr  Weale.  This  HtuLrlem  artist  came  to  Bruges  in 
14S4,  and  soon  afterwards  married  Cornelia  Cnoop,  the 
daughter  of  a  goldsmith,  and  herself  a  charming  minia- 
ture painter.  After  Pierre  I^uchals"  execution,  David 
WHfl  employed  by  the  town-council  to  paint  two  large 
lectures  of  the  'Judgment  and  Punishment  of  Sisamnof^/ 
the  unjust  judge  who  was  flayed  alive  by  Cambyses, 
as  is  recorded  in  the  pagen  of  Herodotus  and  the  more 
widely  read  Valerius  Maximus.  The  scene  was  laid  in 
Bruges  ;  and  tho  two  vigorously  painted  panels  were 
hung  io  the  Court  of  Justice  as  a  ^^arning  to  all  future 
inagistrrates.  Strangely  unUke  these  grim  subjects  is 
the  beautiful  altarpiece  of  the  *  Virgin  among  virgins/ 
which  Gerard  David  presented  to  tho  Carmelite  nuns  in 
1609,  Memlinc's  influence  is  apparent  in  the  broad  fore- 
beadfi  and  rippling  locks,  the  mild  faces  and  downcast 
vwL  of  these  fair  %-irgins,  as  well  as  in  the  bright  hues  and 
patterns  of  their  brocades.    But  skiLfol  and  accom- 
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pliahed  as  Gorard  waa,  he  never  attained  the  poflti 
charm  and  tender  feeling  of  the  older  inaBtPr-  Tb 
'  Baptism  of  Chriflt/  vhicb  he  painted  for  a  treu;^urprrf 
BnigeSt  Jan  dea  Tronipee,  is  chieflj  remarkable  for  &k 
8Utnptuous  vestments  o£  the  angul  uULnding  on  Uiu 
of  Jordan,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscax>B,  writt  ittffl 
vie^'  of  mountain  and  valley,  its  branchmg  tre« 
brilliant  foliage.  The  same  reiuarka  apply  te 
two  fine  works  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  '  Marriai^ 
St  CatheriDe,'  vrtth  its  charming  background  pf  dcmtilil 
urchiteeture^  and  the  picture  of  the  Florentico  C 
SA,Knii,ti  kneeling  before  h\»  patron  naintd  in  s 
woodland  glade.  Already,  in  these  paintings, 
wa&  aaenmtng  an  importance  of  its  own,  which 
increased  until,  in  the  'works  of  Jcachin  Patinir— • 
Diiier  ctilli^  '  the  good  landecape-prtintor ' — it  ceased  to 
an  nocGGGOvy  and  became  the  chief  part  of  tho  pi 

Another  graceful  little  panel  of  the  Virgin  and 
maidens  in  the  meadows  of  paradise,  belonging  to 
Arco-Valloyj  and  ascribed   by  its  owner  to  David, 
reality  the  work  of  his  pupil,  Adrien  Ysenbrautif 
known   as    the   master  of   *Our   Tjady's   Seven 
from  hia  altarpicce  in  Notre   Dame  of  Bruges,    bi 
same  way  the  master  of  the  '  Deipara  Virgo '  is  id 
by  M.  Hulin  mth  the  Bruges  artist,  AmbrosiuB 
and  the  interesting  master  of  the  *  Death  of  theVi 
at  Himich,  is  now  shown  to  be  Jooa  van  der  Bek^»  of 
Cleve,     We  cannot  follow  the  elaborate  argumenli 
which    the  able    Ghent    professor  proves   his  caaoi 
can  we  do  more  than    glanoe  at  the  sixteenth  ran 
artiritri  in  whom  Herr  Friedlander  is  so  profoundly 
terested-     Chief  among  them  is  Quentin  Mats36,  tke 
werp  master  whoso  admirable  *  Descent  from  the 
and  'Family  of  the  Virgin'  are  familiar  to  us  all, 
who  was  only  represented  n.t  Bruges   by  ouo  im 
work,  tho  grand  old  Canon  in  his  goffered  Hurplic^5i 
formerly  belonged  to  M-Secretan,  and  is  now  in  the 
tenstein    col  lectio  u.      Hia    contemporary,   Jan 
of  Maubengc  (or  Mabuse),  tho  painter  of  Ijord  C 
fine  *  Adoration/  began  by  imitating  Memliiic  and  S* 
but,  after  his  journey  to  Rome  in   150S,  abandoned 
old    traditions,    and  wasted    his    strength    in    the 
effort  to  adopt  the  style  of  the  great  lUtboa  miirt 
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Thib?  bancfui  example  was  followed  by  Diirer*8  friend. 
BeriLnrd  van  Orley,  the  court-painter  of  the  Archduchess 
Morg'aret,  who  &]ho  went  to  Italy  and  fell  «.  victim 
to  the  aamo  futile  endeavour  to  afieimilate  the  art  of 
Raphael. 

There  ivaa  no  Bruges  TD&st.er  of  the  firat  rank  at  this 
period;  but  among  the  lesser  men  we  may  note  Jan 
Provost,  who  entertained  Diiror  when  ho  ^-isitod  Bruges 
in  1521  i  Albert  Comelissen,  ^vhose  'Coronation  of  Our 
I^dy,'  in  St  Jacquea,  retains  some  of  the  charm  of  the 
older  moetere ;  and  Lancelot  Blondeel,  who  designed  the 
tnumphal  art^hes  for  Charlew  the  Fifth's  roeeption,  and 
the  Gne  mantel-pieco  with  statues  of  that  Emperor  and 
hifl  ancestor  in  the  palace  of  'le  Frano.'  Both  Pierre 
Ponrbtifl.  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  the  members  of  the  Claeis  family,  who  succesaively 
held  the  post  of  to^vn-paintor,  wero  chiefly  romarkablo 
for  their  excellent  portraits.  But  by  this  time  the  fuU 
tide  of  decadence  had  already  set  m.  The  taste  for 
dooorative  motives,  borrowed  from  the  art  of  the  late 
Uatun  Renaissance,  which  is  apparent  in  the  works  of 
llemlmc'fl  immediate  Followers,  gained  gi^und  rapidly, 
and  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  the  national  art.  Side 
hy  side  with  this  prevaihng  fashion  we  see  that  in- 
creasing love  of  the  fantastic  and  groteHque  which  was 
always  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Netherland- 
ish painting.  We  trace  the  giowth  of  this  tendency  in 
the  lAnds(Tapes  of  Joaehin  Patinir  and  of  Henri  Bl^s,  and 
9ee  it«  full  development  in  the  freaks  or  dutblerien  of 
Jerome  Bosch.  Yet  both  this  master  and  his  follower, 
Pieter  Bmegel,  were  artists  of  no  small  power,  who 
produced  good  work  when  they  did  not  allow  their 
&Dcy  to  mn  riot  and  thoir  art  to  degenerate  into  cari- 
c&tnre.  In  on©  of  the  last  rooms  of  the  Bruges  Exhibi- 
tion, the  '  Pays  de  Cocagne '  of  BruegeL  that  school-boy 
drcAm  of  the  land  where  rivers  of  milk  flow  through 
hills  of  sugar,  tind  cakes  grow  on  the  trees,  atid  sausages 
on  tile  hedges^  and  little  pigs  run  ready  roasted  about 
the  streets,  hung  next  to  the  same  painter's  '  Nutnhering 
of  the  People  of  Bethlehem,"  which  ia  m  reality  «n  ira- 
pTQHeioiiist  landscape  of  souie  Fleniish  village  on  a  snowy 
winter's  night.  M.  Hulin  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
this  eccentric  master,  whom  he  aptly  styles  '  the  last  of 
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the  GothicH  and  Hr^t  of  tlie  moderns/  one  of  the  greatest 
poi-son  all  ties  in  the  history  of  art. 

It  was  B,n  age  of  transition ;  and  in  the  Madonnas  of 
Qtientin  Mat*iys  and  the  portraits  of  Mahuse  w^a  already 
see  the  heralds   of  Rnbons"  and  ^'andyke's   art.     Then 
came  the  long  war  with  Spain  ;  and,  in  the  fierce  struggle 
for  Tndependeuce,  tliEi  I'^ligioua  idealu  which  had  inspired 
the  early  Flemish  masters  were  swept  away.     Classical 
culture  had  not  taken  any  deep  root  in  thia  Dorthem  soil ; 
and  the  paganii^m  of  tJi^j  Renaissance  left  little  mark  on 
the  painting  of  the  Netherlands;    but  the  bitter  hatred 
engendered    by  civil  and  religious  warfare  pi-oA'od  more 
destructive  tlian  any  Grnpk  reinval,  and  Rivaled   the  ilooni 
of  ther  old  &acred  art-     Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  gulf  that 
dh'idos  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  from  thoao  of  the 
seventeenth    century,    cei'tain    broad    eJiaracteristics   re- 
mained unchanged,     Jacques  Darets  Virgins,  -with  their 
homely   surroundings,  and  evon  Memlinee  more  daintj 
groups,  have  a  marked  affinity  "with  the  genre-pieces  of 
Gerard  Dow^  and  tlie  Dutch  *  little  masters,"     The  grave 
magistrates  and  councillors,  in  fur-trimmed  robes  and  gold 
chains,  who  figure  in  Pourbuss  and  David's  pictures,  are 
precuraorH  of  the  ponipoiis  hurgoniartters  and  prim  dames 
who  live  again  on  the  canvaBes  of  Frans  Hals.      In  the 
rugged  peasants  and  coaree  types  which  Dirk  Bouta  and 
Hugo    van    der    Goes    render    with    so    much   forc«    aail 
pyrapathy,  wo   recognise    the  germ  of  Hembrandt's  art* 
The  subject  of  the  picture  and  the  spirit  of  the  pointer 
may  have  changed,  hut  two  things  are  fltill  ihe  same.    One 
is  the  rare  technical  perfection  which  marks  the  work  of 
both  the  earlier  and  the  later  school ;  the  other  ia  th« 
reiilism   which    was,  from  the  first,  the  most  promineat 
feature  of  art  in  the  Lo^v  Countries. 

These  old  Flemish  mastera,  it  must  be  remembered^ 
did  not  paint,  like  their  Italian  contemporaries,  for  the 
friars  or  tho  people.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  cover 
the  walla  of  churches  and  cajiipi  jianti  \vith  rapidly 
executed  frescoes.  Their  patrons,  the  wealthy  burghern 
of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  of  Brussels  and  Louvain,  belonged 
to  a  cultivated  if  somewhat  materialistic  class*  Accord- 
ingly, they  strove  to  reproduce  the  aheeti  of  niik,  the  glow 
of  velvet,  and  the  sparkle  of  jewels,  with  minute  rare  and 
accuracy ;  working  slowly  and  surely,  on  a  comparativeij, 
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11  Acale.  and  beitowing  Jnflmte  pains  on  every  part  of 
picture,  they  succeeded  in  attaining  a  degree  of  finish 
brilliaocy  which  faaa  never  boon  aurpnsaed.  In  tho 
id  place  they  paintad  what  they  saw  with  their  own 

^ Their  outlook  un  the  world  w&a  indeed  liniited. 
id  not  attempt  great  allegorical  or  legendary  cycles, 
B«Jdom  ventured  on  historical  eubjeote.  The  *  smsll 
r-ieric*es  of  every  day,  concerns  of  the  particular 
kfh  and  home/  were  enough  for  them,  This  domestic 
a«tor  waa  apparent  even  in  the  altarpiecea  of  theee 
ta.  The  faces  of  saints  and  angels  were  copied  from 
r  own  wives  and  daughters.  The  Virgin's  window,  in 
"Van  Kyck'e  panel,  look^  out  on  a  square  of  Bruges. 
ry  Uttle  detail  of  the  familiar  objects  in  home  and 
ksliop  in  reproduced  with  loving  t^re  in  pictures  uf 
^Vjjiiunciation  or  the  Last  Supper,  Their  moat  striking 
Is  are  always  those  which  have  been  taken  from  living 
L^s.  L'nlike  Raphael,  a  Flemish  painter  never  dreamt 
xnaking  use  of  a  certain  ideal  in  his  own  mind'  when 
aad  to  paint  a  Madonna,  With  one  great  exception 
l^t  of  Hubert  van  Eyck — the  masters  of  the  Nether- 
t,  we  rcpeatj  were  whole-hearted  realists-  There 
'^  also  realists,  il  is  true,  among  their  Italian  con- 
tporarie»,  especially  among  the  Florentines  in  the 
*  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  DonateJlo  and 
■accic  were  men  of  more  heroic  type,  and  their  realism 
I  east  in  a,  Ener  mould.  They  had  in  their  hearts  that 
Lne  thirst  for  beauty,  tliat  love  of  pure  line  and  noble 
Ot,  which  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  every  child  who 
Mm  under  the  fortunate  skies  of  Italy.  This  one 
3g  our  northern  masters  lacked,  and  bfirause  of  this 
IT  art  fell  short  of  tho  highest  attainment.  But  they 
■B  endowed  with  remarkable  insight  as  well  as  with 
mdlesB  [latience  and  perseverance;  and  it  was  their 
dal  prerogative  to  render  human  character  with  abso- 
)  truth  and  faithfuhiestfi.  Foremost  among  painters, 
y  recognised  the  greatness  ^ind  wonder  of  Man  and 
ore;  and  it  is  to  their  reverent  study  and  intimate 
iwledge  of  the  individual  that  we  owe  the  supremo 
of  their  art. 


^ 
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Art.  X,— UNIVERSITY   REFORM   IN  INDIA- 

1.  Report  of  the  Indian   Univeraitiat  Cominiseioru     Four 

vols,     Simla  :  Govonunent  Printing  Office.  1902, 
3.  IlistoTif  of  English  Education  in  India,  17SJ-18fi3.     By 

Syod  Mahmood,    Mohamuiodan  Aoglo-Orieiital  CoUf^o, 

Aligurh,  1805. 
3,   History  of  Education   in   the  Madras  Presulemrrj.     By 

Professor  S.  HattbiaiJadhan.     Madras;  Srinivasa,  Vara- 

dachari  and  Co.,  1894. 
4p  Papers  oti  University  Education.    Calcutta:  City  Press, 

1001. 
5,  JSigher  Educatioyi   iii  BeiigaL     By  N.  N.  Ghose.     CsJ- 

cutta:  A.  K,  Bohr.  1901. 
(5-  TJw    MohavimQdan    U-mversity,      By    tho    Hon,    Syed 

Husain  BilgramL     Hyderabad,  1898. 

7,  The  Calcutta  Univertfity  Minutes,  1893-1902-     Ten  vok 
Calcutta,  18^3-1902. 

8.  Calendars  of  the  Indian  Universities,  1880-1902. 
Aitd  other  works. 

When  Lord  Gurzon  went  out  in  1808  to  rule  India  it  was 
woll  known  that  he  wan  eap;er  to  deal  actively  with  many 
of  its  probleni!^,  and  that  education  was  not  far  down  th(* 
listp  As  Viceroy,  he  at  once  became  Chancellor  of  CalcuLtA 
University.  There  could  bo  no  hotter  opportunity  of 
finding  out  the  difficulties  and  defects  of  the  Indian 
univHrsity  wystani :  Jiiid  the  new  chancellor  at  once  began 
to  investigato  for  himself.  At  liret  he  wa«  optimistic.  _ 
In  1899  he  told  the  senate  that  he  thought  the  syaC^zftH 
'faulty,  but  not  roiteo/  and  in  1900  he  talked  of  tlw  . 
fluently  incorrect  Babu,  and  the  student  who  feared  only 
for  literature  aa  a  mercantile  asset,  as  *freake/  But  a  year 
Inter  his  tone  altered,  and  became  one  of  ^vaming;  he 
wanted,  be  said,  to  make  Calcutta.  University  worthy  of 
its  position,  to  open  up  before  it  vistas  of  future  eicpansion 
and  influence.     '  Bub  these/  he  added. 

*it  will  only  realise  if  it  remembers  that  3te  primary  aim  is 
the  disaQrikinatioi]  of  knoTCledgQ  and  thd  training  for  lifi^;  ^d 
that  ita  powers  and  resourcea  are  given  to  it,  not  io'SAtAetj 
the  ambitious  of  individualB  or  the  designa  of  cliques,  bat  to 
promote  the  intellectual  servicB  of  the  community  at  large.' 


< 


Early    in   the  autumn   of   1901    a  conference    met  flt 
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Simla,  which  included  the  provincial  directors  of  educa- 
tion and  90ino  non-ofBeinl  oxpert^T  prominent  oiuonK 
whom  was  the  venerable  Dr  William  Miller  of  Madras, 
the  most  experienced  and  weighty  educational  authority 
that  India  knows.  As  a  rcnult  of  the  suggostione  there 
made  and  discUHt^ed,  a  Commission  was  appointed  early 
in  1902  to  receive  evidence  on  Lbe  whole  question  of 
university  aim^.  stjindards,  and  methods.  The  chairman 
was  Mr  Thoma?!  Raleigh,  Vice- Chan eeUor  of  the  Calcutta 
UniverHty,  Other  memberB  ivere  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion in  Hyderabad  (perhaps  the  leading  Mohammedan  in 
India) ;  Judgt*  Banorji  of  the  Bengal  High  Court,  a  former 
vice-chancellor  of  Calcutta,  always  an  active  and  pro- 
gressive senator ;  the  principal  of  the  Wilson  (missionary) 
College  at  Bombay,  the  principal  of  the  Presidency 
(Government)  College  at  Madras*  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruotion  in  Bongal,  and  the  Home  decretory  of  the 
Indian  Government,  At  least  two  of  the  men:ibers  had 
made  science  and  the  teiirhiiig  of  it  their  special  study. 
The  CommissioTi  thui^  comprised  all  the  chief  elements  of 
Indian  society  that  are  interested  in  education.  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans,  the  governmeat  aod  the  loisufonary 
colleges,  teachers  of  literature  and  teachers  of  science, 
rulers  of  the  univerHitiey  and  heads  of  education  depart- 
ments, were  all  repreflented,  and  all  had  a  ^h/ire  in 
drawing  up  the  report.  The  attitude  and  the  desires  of 
the  Commission  were  explained  by  the  chairman  at  the 
first  meeting,  held  last  February  in  Madms.  After 
recapitulating  some  of  the  common  charges  made  against 
Indian  universities,  he  went  on  to  say : 

^  If  this  Couunissiou  hhould  find  that  tbt^se  complaiutt^  were 
in  any  degree  well  founded,  they  would  apart  no  pains  to 
secertaiu  the  true  explanation  of  the  raihiret  and  to  iudicato 
the  points  ill  wjiich  the  aystem  admitted  of  improvement. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  ihat  the  work  done  was 
really  good,  or  a^  g-ood  us  cireumstancoE  and  conditions  per- 
mitted, thpy  would  not  press  for  changes  in  inntitutionB 
which  were  worked  well.  ,  .  .  He  regretted  tlie  shortness  of 
thfi  time  sUowecl  for  their  enqniry,  bnt  to  make  it  eil)a.iistiv<) 
would  have  been  to  postpone  all  action  for  a  long  time ;  and 
the  Govenjment  of  India  desired,  without  any  long  delay,  to 
moke  practical  proposals.' 

But  *Iong  delay'  is  an  elastic  term  when  governTa^'oSA 
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use  it.  The  report  was  Bigi^ed  in  June  1902,  acd^  after 
reference  to  the  lodia.  OfRc^e.  published  in  August.  At 
once  Corlcutta — that  is,  the  native  community  there — 
raised  a  Btorui,  and  gradually,  with  a  good  deal  of 
engineering,  managed  to  extend  the  dititurbance  to  other 
educational  centres.  Secretariats  are  notoriously  prone 
to  take  such  native  demonstrations  too  sorioualy-  Tho 
outcry  cauKed  the  GovemiuBnt  to  hold  Its  hand  for  three 
months,  after  which  it  issued  a  circular  letter,  addre^aed 
to  the  local  administrations,  asking  for  'the  fuUcel 
expretiKion  of  opinion'  from  every  one  who  thought  him- 
self in  any  way  interested  in  education,  and  promising  to 
eonaider  these  opinions  before  doing  anything  to  enfori'C 
the  commissioners'  recommendations-  The  Government, 
then,  has  taken  in  hand  a  question  concerning  wiiich  the 
main  facta  have  long  been  notorious.  It  has  considered 
a  scheme  of  reform  drawn  up  by  a  conference  of  experts. 
It  has  further  considered  the  report  on  that  scheme  mad 
by  a  carefully  chosen  Commission,  which  took  evideuco 
in  every  university  town»  and  in  many  other  places, 
from  any  one  who  hod  any  claims  to  give  it*  It  is  now 
willing  to  consider  criticisms  on  the  report  from  an  in- 
discriminate and  irresponsible  crowd.  Meanwhile,  the 
niain  Fact.^  are  still  undisputed*  the  chief  i~emedies  per^^f 
fectly  well  kno%vn.  Truly  the  voice  was  the  voico  o^^ 
Lord  Curzon,  but  the  hands  belong  indisputably  to  the 
secretariat. 

By  cousidering,  lirst»  the  discoveries  and  the  proposals 
of  the  Commission,  we  may  understand  better  the  causes 
and  the  nature  of  the  opposition.  *  DiacoverJeB '  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  right  word,  for  the  greater  evils  exposed  in 
the  report  have  been  bywords  for  some  years;  and  this 
fact  ifi  a  sulBeient  auKwer  to  these  who  complain  that 
the  Commission  was  unduly  hurried.  The  real  discovery 
made  by  each  commissioner  was  rather  that  these  evih 
existed,  not  only  in  his  own  province,  but  also  elaewbere. 
When,  at  the  Madras  meetings,  witness  after  witness 
denouneed  the  text- book-memorising,  the  ignorance  of 
Hpoken  English,  the  over-crowded  chisses,  the  purely 
degree-grabbing  attitude  of  students — and  Madras  regards 
Itself,  not  without  some  reason,  as  the  best  of  the  Indian 
universities — men  began  to  wonder  whether  the  English 
language  could  provide  more  scathing  terms  to  fit  Calcutta 
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ut  this  single  discovery  is  typiciil  and  important.      It 

ives  a  unity  to  the  protests  of  keen  and  good  teaichers 

]  over  India  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking;  and  at 

e  same  time  it  proves  that  these  prominent  ovils  are 

ot  an  accident,  but  are  involved  in  the  eyatem  tliat  w© 

e  created,  so  long  as  it  works  under  the  conditions  we 

e  ourselves  imposed, 

Tho  syetom,  which  woa  ostabljshod  in  1857,  U  as  fol- 
ws.  Five  universitiee,  originally  intended  to  be  of  the 
Id  London  type,  control  higher  education  throughout  the 
ontry  by  means  of  examinations.  Seeondory  echoola 
g:ulate  the  work  of  their  highest  classes  with  a  view  to 
the  entrance  or  matriculation  exfimiuation.  In  'second- 
e"  eoUo^cs  the  matriculated  atudeot  works  two  years 
the  *  Intermediate '  or  'First  Arte'  examination;  in 
BrHl-grade*  colleges  also  he  can  work  for  this,  and  can 
epend  two  more  years  (after  passing  it)  in  study  for 
the  degree  of  B,A.  There  ar©  two  motives,  and  praoti- 
E*a1ly  two  only,  Avhich  induce  a  student  to  pass  any  of 
he&G  examinations:  either  he  desires  to  proceed  to  the 
Dezt  one,  or  he  hopes  to  get  some  paying  work — a 
^verriment  billet,  if  possible — for  which  the  pass  is  a 
ecessary  qualiii cation.  It  may  seem  hard  to  allege 
igainst  the  moss  of  students  that  they  desire  a  mere 
rand,  not  learning;  hut  tho  evidenee  is  overwhelming, 
d  comes  from  Hindus  and  Englishmen  alike,  from 
mpils  AS  well  as  from  t^acliera>*  8ir  Alfred  Croft  defined 
the  situation  truly  in  1895  when,  speaking  as  vire-chan- 
^llor  to  the  members  of  Calcutta  University,  he  said ; 

There  is  an  overwhelminK  demiLud  for  uniToreity  education, 
fts  ibffordiug  to  large  clHaeea  the  only  opening,  I  will  not  aay 
to  we«,lth  and  honour,  but  to  bai«  aub^istcace,' 

We  must  remember  that  this  control  of  higher  education 
hy  the  Ave  universities  is  almost  abnolute.  Not  only 
Cion  the  university,  to  quote  an  ex-registrar  of  CalcuttJi, 
•create  a  demand  for  tho  teaching  of  any  subject  by 
simply  introducing  it  into  its  curriculum/  hut  the  con- 
verso  is  equally  true.     A  principal  remarked  that 

WG  all  of  U3  compot  the  study  of  some  English  text-book  in  our 
laatriculatiou  classes;  but.  as  these  t«sta  havo  uo  university 


•  s™.  lor  lMt*n»»  'TheCjilcutCA  Univoralty  db  It  b  nod  a*  it  ahould 
be,'  iip*siplLl«t  bf  the  editor  oi  ihe  ^PntibasL' 
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value,  those  wlio  are  brought  uuivillingly  bo  the  &tudjr  of 
thetn  I'arely  asflirailate  their  contents ' ; 

and  a  Hindu  heatlmaster  of  one  of  the  beat  high  achooln 
in  India  has  admitted  tbati  though  he  would  like  to  teath 
rationally,  he  cannot,  because  *  it  is  the  necessity  of  our 
a  elf -existence  to  conform  to  the  university  examinations." 

Whon  we  talk  of  the  '  universities "  as  the  controlling 
bodies,  we  nic^u  the  univeraity  senates.  These  differ  in 
detail,  but  have  thiee  inipoii:ant  characteristics  in  com- 
mon. All  are  too  crowded;  nearly  all  have  a  majoritj' 
of  native  members;  and  in  all  a  majority  of  niembei"*^ 
han  been  uppointed  for  iion-edui-.atioiial  reasons,  a  felloTC' 
ship  (wliicb  confers  membership  of  the  sonata)  being 
looked  upon  as  a  diatlnctioa  rather  below  the  order  uf 
CLE.  The  prepoiidei-ance  of  natives — which  is  the 
governing  factor  of  the  whole  situation — was  not  origin- 
ally intended  to  exiat,  but  has  come  about  almost  aed- 
dentfdly.  In  Calcutta,  for  instance*  the  senate  of  1880  con- 
sisted of  137  Europeans  and  47  natives;  in  lUOl  there 
were  83  Europeans  and  107  natives.  Yet  the  appoint- 
ments njade  in  the  interval  were  divided  between  I'M 
Europeaus  and  112  natives.  The  actual  result  is  duo  to 
the  fact  that  08  per  cent-  of  the  Europeane  appointed  are 
dead  or  have  cunie  home,  while  of  the  natiTee  less  than 
33  per  cent>  have  disappeared  from  the  roll. 

The  senates  so  constituted  have,  either  directly  or 
through  their  executive  committees  (called  syndicates) 
practically  absolute  power  in  three  matters  at  leo^ 
They  control  the  choice  of  subjects  and  of  text-books 
they  do  their  beat  to  control  the  standards  and  the  noark- 
ing  of  examiners ;  they  confer  on,  or  withdraw  fromj 
collogea  and  schools  the  right  to  send  pupib  up  for  exam- 
ination- As  a  rule,  their  slackness  in  regard  to  the  last 
matter  is  only  equalled  by  their  rigidity  as  regards  the 
other  points*  Colleges  have  been  ^aflaliatod'  wholesale 
by  some  syndicates,  the  required  statements  and  decl«ra- 
tions,  and  the  support  of  members  of  the  senate,  bung 
easily  procurable;  once  affiliated,  they  have  been  left  to 
diminish  theii'  staff  and  to  break  their  promises  in  other 
respects  as  they  liked.  At  some  colleges  the  Conimifiaaon 
found  badly  paid  teachers,  buildings  quite  unsuitable  i 
the  work,  and  apparatus  'not  even  up  to  the  n 
ments  of  an  ordinaiy  pi^iary  school  in  England 
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(Lere  had  been  no  thought  of  disaffiliation  or  even  of 
reprimand.  The  examiner,  though  he  be  the  head  of  a 
great  colloge,  finds  himself  fettered  at  eveiy  turn.  Ho 
haa  to  exumiDe,  not  ou  xitbjeuts,  but  on  books;*  he  may 
find  himself  ordered  to  give  tvro  thirds  of  hia  marka  to 
qoestions  on  the  book-work,  and  to  paes  all  who  manage 
to  obtain  25  per  cent,  of  the  marks ;  he  may  have  his 
haitf  sent  back  to  him  with  orders  to  cancel  two  questions 
and  distribute  their  marks  over  the  rest  of  the  paper;  or 
ho  may  siinply  find  that  all  his  marks  have  been  raispd 
10  or  15  or  20  per  cent-,  and  may  then  be  asked  to  stretch 
a  point  in  favour  of  passing  some  one  whom  oven  the 
new  marking  does  not  quite  bring  within  the  limit. 
These  are  not  mere  possibilities;  they  are  things  that 
have  happened.  In  mathematics,  examiners  have  been 
ordered  to  set  only  such  questions  as  can  be  answered 
out  of  a  particular  book.  One  daring  body  uF  students^ 
IQ  1891,  sued  the  University  of  Calcutta  in  the  High 
Court  for  their  degrees,  on  the  ground  that  their  mark*^ 
would,  under  the  previous  years  regulations,  have  en- 
titled them  to  posset 

In  these  overcrowded  senatfflB  the  native  majority 
naturally  prevails,  aud»  as  a  rule^  votes  blindly  ni  the 
dictation  of  its  leaders.  The  native  idea  of  a  university 
is  by  no  means  our  idea.  The  study  by  which  w©  hope 
to  expand  the  native's  mind  is  for  him  merely  one  way — 
the  most  irksome,  if  perhaps  the  simplest — of  procuring 
a  certi^cate  which  raises  his  market  value.  Another 
way  is  to  get  at  the  examination  papers  beforehand; 
Bombay  alone  of  the  Indian  universities  manages  by- 
costly  and  stringent  precjiutions  to  close  that  avenue 
to  its  degrees.  Nor  is  this  view  confined  to  students. 
The  press  has  applauded,  and  the  public  has  sympathised 
with,  a  candidate  to  whom  the  theft  of  papers  was  traced, 
IjeadiDg  senators  championed  the  students  mentioned 
above  on  the  ground,  not  that  they  were  really  fit  to 

*  In  Kff-iic«  and  phlloaophy  the  ByUabua  b  at  loat  begluuing  bonuper- 
■cdtt  tbe  oflt  book. 

t  it  ui  ioatmativc  to  note  tbot  theiac  atudents^  tUouK^  ihey  were  feauUbdl 
by  bbe  High  Court,  oil  but  got  their  dogr^^^.i  from  tbe  aenate  itaelf.  And  n 
Itfvnil&eiit  HnAtor  saH  duriut^  tbe  debate,  'Tbesc  exomlaen,  EiLB(«tu3  tjf 
dcta^  wbot  they  'rvcn;  iLaked  bo  do.  weut  out  <it  tbeli  vray  to  0tat«  wlidt 
tivey  iteie  not  askvd  (o  J^tutu — IhAi,  Id  Ibclr  opinion,  theiie  caudldnte-^  wciu 
not  wonlij  of  thsi  B.L.  deicrcb' 
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pass  the  examination,  but  tbat  to  deprive  thorn  of  iho 
degree  would  prevent  them  from  earning  a  living;  and 
the  same  argunieot  whb  used  not  long  Hgo  Hgainet  H 
proposal  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  First  Arts  examina- 
tion in  tho  game  university.  As  for  the  parents,  a  Hindu 
speaker  explained  their  position  well  enoug^h  to  a  con- 
feronco  held  &t  Madras  in  1901  when  he  said,  'The 
average  parent  in  India  thinks  that  it  ia  hie  dutj-  to 
produce  chlldi'en,  and  the  echo ol master's  to  lunke  theiu 
B,A/e  (Madras  '  Educational  Review/  January  1002). 

Nor  id  it  quite  fair  to  blame  the  average  parent.     He 
IS  generally  a  farmer  or  an  artisan,  anxious  to  get  his 
children  started  in  life.     Taking  a  fairly  good  tj-pc,  the 
Jat9  of  the  eaetem  Punjab,  one  Huds  them  distributing 
their  children  broadnaHt  over  the  profesaiona.     One  son 
remains  with  his  fethor  to  take  over  the  farming,  oiio 
enters  tho  army ;  the  others  paag,  one  by  one,  through 
the  university,  on  their  w^ny  to  the  Bar  or  a  desk  in  a 
^oYomment  ofBce;   and  as  tho  oducation  of  each  child 
Hwallowg  up  from  one  sixth  to  nearly  one  third  of  tlie 
family  income— sny  fifteen  rupees  a  mouth,  out  of  any- 
thing from   eighty   rupees   down  to   fifty — the    paronla 
desire  is  naturaUy  for  the  cheapest  and  speediest  method 
oP  ensnrmg  HUcceBB  in  examinations.      As  we  have  ween, 
his  fellow-countrymen  appreciate  and  indulge  his  v/ishee. 
The  Punjab  Umv©reity»  for  instance,  does  not  exercise  ita 
power  of  requiring  colleges  to  he  affiliated ;  the  reason, 
well  known  and  openly  stated  in  debate,  is  tbat  even  tho 
mild  affiliation-ruloif  in  force  ekevrbere  would   probably 
cut  out  a  native  college  at  Delhi  which  charges  very  lo 
fees.     Low  fees,  thinks   the  parent,  are  o£  the  essence 
of    education*      The  Commission,    seeing    their    results, 
suggested    that  fees  'must  not  he   fixed   so   low   as  tn 
tempt  a  poor  student  of  but  ordinary  ability  to  follow  ft 
university  courao  which  it  is  not  to  his  real  interest  U> 
undertake ' ;  and  the  native  press  promptly  declared  that 
we  were  destroying  liberal  education  in  India,  and  trying 
to  degrade  the  Hindu  by  refusing  him  educational  oppor- 
tunities beeauee,  when  educated,  he  was  a  better  nuw 
than  an  Englishman. 

One  source  of  all  the  trouble  ia  that  we  thrust  this  idas 
of  universal  education  upon  a  people  to  whom  it  wa*. 
till  lately,  quite  foreign.     The   Brahmin,  indeed,  b' 
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[uc&tional  ideal,  but  it  vtb-s  for  his  own  uae  only; 

as  a  rule,  ho  deliberately  choso  subjocts  ^hieb 
I  no  relatioD  to  his  earthly  surrouudm^.  The  non- 
irnin  Hintlu^a  educiitiunal  desires  were  fur  a  strictly 
Eucal  teaching,  that  children  might  become  experts 
nd  succeed  to,  the  work  of  their  parents.  As  for  the 
ammedfLUH  fn  India,  they  had  almost  Furgotten  tb<? 
.60  of  Bagdad  and  Cairo  and  Cordova;  the  simplest 
aintanco  with  select  passages  from  the  Koran  satieHed 
t  of  them.  The  echools,  therefore,  which  wa  found 
ing  were  devised  for  a  strictly  limited  class  of 
Bnta,  who   Bought  inatruction   (very  largely  for  its 

sake)  in  sui^h  matters  aa  led  them  eventually  to  a 
vledge  of  logic,  jurisprudence,  and  philosophy.  Text- 
is  they  had  few  or  none  ;  bo  the  early  year**  of  the 
se  were  devoted  to  almost  continuous  unintelligent 
lorislng  of  tli©  worka  which,  id  the  later  yeara,  they 
at  to  discuss  and  understand.  A  boy  of  twelve  or 
been  had  his  memory  packed ;  he  had  stuffed  his  crop, 
■nay  say,  as  a  fowl  does,  with  grain  utiU  husky.  The 
t  «ight  years  added  little  to  his  store  of  facts,  but  saw 
■Enplete  digestion  of  the  already  accumulated  mass, 

at  the  end,  even  if  the  facts  had  been  no  facets  (like 

'seas  of  treacle  and  soaa  of  butter'  tbat  stirred 
fcialaj's  bilo),  the  procesa  of  digesting  theoi  had  vastly 
keDed  and  etrengthened  the  powers  of  the  student"^ 

teforo  this  society— nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  parts 
ented  ignorance,  one  part  keen  and  practised  intellect, 
I  a  uoutempt  fur  '  thiuga  that  yuu  can  touch  and  nee' 
i  proceeded  to  spread  the  treasures  of  western  science 
literature.  The  ignorance  remained  contented,  and 
ntellect  contemptuous. 

rhe  meu  of  kamiue  among  us,"  wHtea  one  of  the  finest 
umn^dan  scholars  of  to-day,  hunself  on  ardent  advocate 
Qiveraity  reform,  'saw  samples  of  the  new  Jearaing  only 
!ie'  raw,  Iib  If -educated  youths  turned  out  of  the  new 
jIa  and  colleges,  and  haetilF  concluded  bbiLb  It  was,  like 
if  eminently  superficial.  The  utmost  conceasion  they 
I  prepared  to  make  was  that  the  Westera^  excelled  in 
tical  Bcionces,  which  have  never  been  held  in  high  esteem 
rhtxilnitii  of  cither  the  East  or  the  Wet^t ;  but  they  scofT^id 
eir  speculative  sciences,  aud  believed  that  these  were  nol* 
I,  IflT.— A'i>.  39.3-  H 


* 
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even  known  to  them  except  m  the  moet  oriide  ami  dlemeniary 
form.'    ('  Tliti  Mdhiunmedaa  University'.) 

The  same  authority,  in  his  presidential  address  given  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Mohummedan  EducatiouaL  Conference 
two  years  ago,  defined  juat  a9  clearly  the  attitude  of 
comparatively  educated  parenta- 

*  The  majority  of  literate  Mohamiuedoiis  are  accustomed  to 
feel  aatia^ed  that  they  have  discharged  this  duty  [of  gitinff 
their  cliildren  &  sound  education]  in  an  effective  maimer  whan 
tbey  httYe  put  their  children  under  a  village  pedagogue  at  the 
door,  or  sent  thein  to  the  nearest  school.  They  think  thaf 
have  made  an  end  of  the  matter ;  their  consciences  are  satii- 
fled;  and  Xhay  give  tlieui&clves  no  further  concern  about  if 

So  the  degradation  began.  If  we  had  only  kept  t^ 
univeraltieii  in  (lur  own  hands,  employing  our  own  methods, 
and  striving  after  our  own  ideals,  the  situation  migbt 
have  been  saved.  It  may  yet  be  saved,  i£  wo  have  tbo 
courage  to  resume  control.  As  It  is,  we  have  muddled 
away  our  opportunities,  and  handed  over  our  control  to 
people  ^vho  v^ere  not  at  all  Bure  what  we  wanted,  but 
were  quite  certain  about  their  own  aims;  and  we  have 
gob  just  what  we  deserved*  We  have  got  senates  guided 
by  personal,  not  educational  motivoG ;  European  pro- 
fessors who  lecture  during  prescribed  hours,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  their  tinie  as  far  away  as  may  bo;  native 
professors  who  prepare  four-anna  cram-books ;  examiners 
who  set  papers  on  those  cram-books;  students  who 
accumulate  degrees  wbuleaale.  as  if  they  vvera  magic 
amulete  ;  ■  students  who  fail  to  pass  year  after  year,  and 
in  the  end  claim  that  their  very  failure  posgossea  eome- 
thing  of  the  same  magical  powers^  Glasses  are  over* 
crowded — one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  two  hundred, 
put  under  one  teacher — often  for  mere  cheapness'  sake; 
standards  are  lowered  and  lowered  again  in  order  that 
private-venture  colleges,  run  on  oheap  lin&s,  may  have 
some  chance  of  passing  their  pupils.  No  point  in  thlfi 
desi:nptioa  is  imaginary;  nor,  of  course,  is  any  part  of 
it  to  be  taken  as  a  statement  covering  all  the  coUegot^ 

*  *  lb  h&s  Ik[*u  sug^Bted  bltub  Sii^^lah  MhrmEd  reotslQ  la  tbe  B.5c 
for  the  iuiko  of  those  sCudente  wbo  proceed  aftarH-ardfi  to  tht  d^m 
B,L,"— UX-  Report. 
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or  professors  or  senates^  But  such  there  are,  in  numbera 
already  too  large  and  etiU  growing;  and  they  are  all  of 
our  making,  because  we  have  been  too  weakly  polite  to 
tell  our  friends  the  tmth,  and  have  trusted  our  methods 
to  the  hands  of  men,  able  enough  on  theii-  own  linsfi,  who 
deepiaod  or  did  not  understand  our  thoughts. 

It  iBt  ]ndee<I,  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
oaderstaud  our  thought,  white  thay  understand  oui' 
language  so  Uttlo.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  serious 
of  all  the  practical  defects  in  our  teaching,  that  we  fail 
so  miserably  to  give  the  young  ITindu  any  real  kntiwledge 
of  Kngliabi  as  a  spoken  language,  till  be  has  practically 
DO  more  use  for  it  ae  a  learner.  Let  ue  bring  the  problem 
a  little  Tieamr  home.  Conceive  that  fifty  boys  from 
English  board-schools  in  small  country  towns  have  picked 
up  the  drier  details  of  French  grammar,  and  learnt  to 
read  one  or  two  easy  French  text-booka,  and  to  stumble 
through  a  play  of  Moli^re  or  a  little  Voltaire,  their 
teachers  being,  for  the  most  part,  imperfectly  educated 
and  untmvdied  Engli^hmen^  Let  these  boys  be  sent 
to  study  university  subjects  in  French,  at  a  college  whoso 
kcturers  include  a  Froven<;al,  a  Breton,  an  Alsatian,  an 
Auvei^nat,  a  Parisian,  and  seven  or  eight  Englishnien, 
each  speaking  lYench  with  hia  own  accent,  and  frequently 
dropping  into  his  own  provincial  idioms,  How^  much 
are  they  likely  to  understand  of  the  lectures  they  hear? 
Win  they  Dob  be  driven  to  depend  almost  entirely 
en  text^booksi  out  of  which,  with  much  study  and  a 
dictionary,  they  can  gat  Korne  meaning  and  >jome  facts 
or  opinions  to  commit  to  memory?  That  is  the  case 
with  nine  out  of  ten  university  students  in  India.  They 
bare  learnt  their  English  accent  from  native  teachers,* 
their  English  words  from  old-fashioned  grammars  and 
the  writings  of  men  dead  two  centuries  ago.  They  pass 
an  entrance  examination,  wbi<Ji  is  hardly  ever  oral, 
uid  can  usually  be  got  through  by  writing  down  some 
memorised  extracts   from  the  te^t-book   or  its  printed 

*  It  Is  s  «lde  ruue.  but  wortb  notEng  In  this  connorTon  (It  btfors  also 
opon  ItM  ftdncatlObAl  knovledsA  uid  ainiH  of  thp  naCiive  pressj,  that  th« 
Director  of  PubUc  loaErurrtiita  In  Beng&l  recently  proposed  tbat  c&udMAtes 
[qt  cnLplnyment  ju  tcoohen  of  EnglUb  should  he  ttatXed  aa  to  their  Enghoh 
I*«aaai(dAUofi,  had  war4  met  hy  tho  loudly  expre^flcd  EndigaatiDQ  of  the 
BeBgBl  nfttlTe  ti«wHpapcr«— ibe  bbjuo  prvBB  whicb  Icoda  tho  opposiLbn  to 
l&«  CQmrnLstiQo'fl  report. 
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notea.  Then  thej  are  set  down  to  Jiston,  hour  after  boup» 
BvQ  hours  a  day,  and  six  days  a  week,  to  lecturere  witb 
all  8Grt«  of  &ec3E]tBj  speakiug  about  people  and  places  and 
things  they  have  never  heard  of  b©£ore»  using  namca  and 
words  that  do  not  aeom  (as  pronounced)  to  correspond  to 
anything  in  the  hook  they  are  told  to  read.  The  teacher 
may  use  language  as  simple  as  can  be,  but  that  rather 
puzalea  them  the  more;  it  is  precisely  the  simple,  eveiy- 
day  English  words  that  they  know  nothing  a,bout.  '  For 
eight  months  of  the  first  university  year,'  said  one  pro- 
fessor, himself  a  Bengali,  but  a  close  friend  and  constaDt 
associate  of  his  English  colleagues,  'I  have  to  do  middle- 
school  work,  teaching  my  class  to  uudersUind  ordinary 
English.'  An  English  professor,  IcctuKng  in  another 
province,  found  it  almost  impossible  to  make  sure  that 
his  iirs(>ycar  students  really  understood  the  meaning  of 
their  test-books;  they  paraphrased  word  by  word,  sub- 
stituting for  a  polysyllable  a  longer  polysyllable,  and 
seemed  quite  unable  to  use  shorb  English  words,  or  to 
explain  a  whole  sentence  at  a  time. 

*No  one,  I  suppoae,"  to  quote  Macaulay's  well  known 
'Muiute,'  'will  contend  bhat  English  Is  so  difficult  to  a 
Hindoo  us  Greek  to  an  Englishman.*  The  comparison 
haa  been  taken  to  heart  on  both  sides.  We  have  taught 
Euglibli  lesH  eHicienlly,  it  is  true,  bub  hy  the  saniu  uiethoda 
aa  those  by  which  our  fathers  were  driven  through 
Greek.  And  our  victims — ^well,  they  use  Macaulay  for 
a  texlr-bonk;  they  study  the  '  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome'to 
find  therein  'enallag(^'  and  'metonymy'  and  'informal 
cognate  accusatives ' ;  and  when  they  come  to 

'  Where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Filed  by  the  hondd  of  giants 
For  godlike  kings  of  old, 

they,  being  teachers,  turn  it  for  the  use  of  their  pupQi 
into-^ 

'  the  widely  celebrated  castle  of  which,  built  by  men  of  grent 

intellectual  and  bodily  powers  for  the  heroPH  of  aucient  tinifl 
who  possessed  superior  excellence,  seems  to  frown  down  upon 
alT  that  approach  it/  ■ 

*  Mfto&uUy'fl  '  La;  of  Ht^ritios,'  with  notes,  etc,  b;  JatJudr*  HM 
AllobfrbMl,  1901. 
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We  do  not  wisli  even  to  fleein  to  condemn  all  Tmlijin 
students  alike  ;  one  may  generalise  ^"ithout  being  guilty 
of  universalising.  Scattered  up  and  down  the  colleges 
arcs  lads  as  keen,  as  eamo9t,  as  high-minded  as  the  best 
that  Oxford  or  Cambridge  can  showj  there  ift  a  type 
of  Indian  graduate  that  no  man  can  know  without 
honouring.  But  the  very  exjKtpnee  of  such  lads  nnd 
such  groduatea  is  a  furfchor  condemnation  of  the  present 
university  t^yetem'  Every  university  in  the  world  must 
baveamon^  itn  students  a  majority  of  intelleetual  dullards, 
a  minority  of  keen  and  talented  workers-  But,  whife  in 
European  univereitiee  talent  ia  sought  out  and  set  to 
taaks  worthy  of  H,  in  India  tht^  wholo  academical  Rystem 
ift  contrived  to  meet  the  dullards'  desires,  while  talent  ia 
neglected  or  misdirected,  and  hampered  at  every  turn. 
The  fine  type — the  natives  themselves  acknowledge  and 
lament  it — is  likely  to  die  out,  for  it  wag  produced  by 
the  person al  intimacy  of  zealous  teachers  with  each 
member  of  a  small  lectpure-t'lass ;  and  nowadays  the 
discouraged  lecturer,  confronted  Tvith  crowds  of  note- 
takers  whom  it  is  impossible  to  know  individually,  finds 
it  simpler  to  know  none.  If  it  be  admitted  that  a 
university,  at  its  best,  should  provide  thoughtful  lecturing 
on  important  subjects  in  an  intcUlgiblo  tongue,  supplc- 
ment«d  by  constant  intimaxvy  between  tutor  and  pupil, 
and  by  examinations  designed  to  test  the  studeot's  in- 
tellectual progress,  it  is  not  unjust  to  say  that  in  India, 
whatever  a  few  individual  teachers  and  colleges  may  do, 
university  influence,  for  the  most  part,  runs  counter  to 
one  of  these  aims. 

Out  of  all  this  welter  of  mistakes  one  conclusion 
shapes  itself;  the  ideal  reform,  by  the  Hide  of  whieh  all 
lesser  alterations  are  but  patchwork,  would  bo  to  re- 
taodel  the  syBtem  entirely  anew.  The  universities  are  not 
omversities ;  they  are  cumbrous  examining  hoards  in  con- 
nexion with  the  government  service  and  the  professions. 
The  colleges  are  not  university  colleges ;  they  are  schools 
with  overgrown  claRsea  and  slack  dieciplhie.*     One  real 


*  Tb«  Commisslcm  tries  to  ^:stxiM  aoma  of  tho  roanlts  it  deAcfibea  bj 
•afliUI.  'It  must  he  remombcrcd  that  the  Indian  ttudcnt  ofbcb  enters  oa  bla 
college  coarse  at  an  sko  wbca  bojs  of  other  counlrles  an  hUU  ttt  acbool/ 
Tlkift  U  tTDfl  enough  ;  mAlrEculonta  of  eLe^en  and  twelve  are  not  uacQOiiiAnL, 
mnd  mucti  abrooK  lui^^a^  b  uaed  ag/tiaai  Ibe  prrtpoaEtl  to  ma^Ve  Vbe  olVllV 
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t^aubing  oniveraity^  eet  somowhero  among  the  Nagpnr 
hills,  surrouDded  by  '  denominationfl!  *  hoatelfi,  endowed 
with  professorships  tliat  wiU  attract  the  boat  nien  ETi^land 
can  send,  and  granting  scholarshipa  enough  to  support 
fiucb  young  native  students  as  want  education  for  itt 
own  sake  and  are  worth  educating — that,  coupled  with 
the  coming  Tata  I^ecarch  Institute  at  Hangailore,  would 
meet  the  academical  neede  of  India  for  many  a  year.  To 
it  the  present  colleges,  renamed  (to  8uit  the  facts)  public 
schools,  would  send  the  pick  of  bhoir  studentflf  as  Eton 
and  Harrow  do  to  King^s  or  Balliel ;  others  would  p&ss 
into  the  professional  colleges  (law,  medical,  engineering) 
ot*  each  province,  or  enter  govemmeDt  eerrico  through 
examinations  appointed  and  devised  for  that  end.  It  tfl 
mere  dreaming,  perhaps,  to  suggest  so  great  a  change; 
hut  it  i^  hardly  possible  to  overstate  the  importance,  in 
India  eapecially^  of  calling  things  by  their  right  namee. 
We  do  India  grievous  wrong  in  conniving  at  the  pres«it 
syfltom  of  college  education;  we  double  the  wrong  by 
calling  it  *  university '  work. 

But  the  Commission  did  not  see  its  way  to  suoh 
drastic  reform  as  this.  The  ofFended  dignity  of  many 
thousand  Bnbus,  the  vested  interests  of  many  owners  of 
colleges,  stood  in  the  way-  The  conunissioners  them- 
selves, moreover,  were  not  so  much  architects  of  a  new 
building  as  inhabitants  of  an  old  one  which  they  desired 
to  repair  for  immediate  use-  Patchwork,  therefore,  wa« 
decided  on.  The  existing  universities  should  continue  to 
exist;  no  new  ones  ehould  ho  added;  proetical  remedies 
for  actual  evils  whniild  he  th(!  order  of  the  day.  Then  the 
Conimisfiion  made  its  great  mistake.  Bewildered,  perhaps, 
by  the  chorus  of  condemnation  it  had  been  hstening  to, 
aghast,  probably,  at  discovering  hon^  far  the  nuschief  h^d 
spread,  it  set  itself  to  devise  remedies  for  each  separate 
evil,  to  attti^k  each  abuse,  big  or  little,  directly  as  well 
as  at  its  sometimes  retnote  origin.  So  ib  secured  for  iu 
whole  work,  not  only  the  antagonism  of  honestly  oou' 
vinced  opponents,  but  also  the  fierce  hostility  of  ovaiy 


muca  Ag«  firteeo-  It  might  bav«  baeEi  itddcd  that  ib«  u.DdergnkdtuU, 
looming  bla  work  U  Eagliab.  has  to  be  t&ughb  b7  Bobool  metbods,  &ol  bf 
ran}  lecturing ;  Lihc  First  Arts  cloaaea  haYe  to  bo  troaUd  ua  oan  would  iMil 
A  bhird-form  boy  In  Bngland,  and  only  tbo  beat  groduatoa  Mti  flfi  to  b< 
talked  to  as  on  ^§ctiah  heodmuler  ^ke  bo  bb  Sixth  Fgn&< 
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one  to  whom  the  mamtenonoe  of  any  abuse  brought  some 
personal  advantage. 

Let  UH  particularise-  Two  roforms  would  in  the  end 
accompLiefa  all  the  Commission  hoped  to  do,  namely,  tho 
replacing  of  the  univetMitieH  under  European  control,  aad 
the  disuse  of  their  entrance  examination  as  a  test  for  the 
govemraeot  service.  A  third  reform,  almost  equiUly 
important,  ^which  might  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
neiv  controllers^  but  should  perhaps  be  definitely  stated, 
would  be  a  stricter  supervision  of  the  colleges  by  the 
uuiversities  to  which  they  iin*  iifBliAtfuX,  These  three 
proposals  are  among  the  166  recommendations  of  the 
Comnussion.  If  they  stood  alone,  the  issue  would  be 
clear ;  the  arguments  on  both  sides  would  be  clear  also ; 
and  the  light — one  hard  enough,  even  so— would  he  in 
&  region  strictly  educatJonoL  But  the  other  163  recora- 
mendatiuns  come  into  conilict  with  all  manner  of  external 
Interestfi.  'The  use  of  keys^  (s&y  the  commissioners) 
^should  be  discouraged,  and  no  t«xt-booke  in  English 
should  be  prescribed*;  forthwith  all  the  writers  of  keys 
and  editors  of  text-books — and  any  one  who  has  looked 
through  anfktive  bookseller's  stock  knows  ttoir  multitude 
— fill  the  native  papei's  with  tirades  against  English 
tyranny.  'Those  second-grade  colleges,*  the  report  says, 
'which  cannot  hope  to  rise  to  the  first  grade,  ought  to 
revert  to  the  position  of  high  schools/  But  many  of  them 
were  high  schools,  turned  by  their  owuera  into  colleges 
in  order  to  aecuixj  the  higher  fees  charged  for  university 
teaching ;  these  owners,  therefore,  fearing  for  their 
poeketfi,  join  the  clamorous  opposition.  The  report 
attacka  the  scandal  of  one  college  deliberately  undor- 
eutting  another^s  prices,  and  hints  at  higher  fees ;  that 
ronaes  the  whole  wt^rld  of  parents,  who  are,  as  we  have 
Aeen,  extreme  free-traders  iu  education. 

Now  aU  these  remedies  are  good  in  themselves,  but 
the  open  sUitenieut  of  thent  for  jiuniedialt)  fipplii^tiun 
was  unwise,  in  view  of  the  opposition  it  was  sure  to 
arouse ;  if  only  the  first  three  reforms  were  carried  out, 
the  rest  would  come  about  gradually  and  unobtrusively. 
To  make  the  matriculation  examination  no  longer  a 
government  test  would  cut  away  the  bulk  of  duUard 
candidates  and  leave  it  what  it  should  be — a  sieve  to  sift 
out  the  students  vritb  enough  brain-power  and  pT&ctV^^&V 
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knowledge  of  English  to  profit  by  unlverBity  teaching. 
The  eeoates  being  all-powerful,  to  bring  them  ag&in 
under  the  logitimato  iDduonco  of  educational  experts*  and 
of  men  who  know  what  a  univei-sity  should  be,  would 
ensure  tho  eventual  adoption  of  those  more  detailed 
remedies  for  which  the  CommiBsion  is  anxious.  Such 
reformed  senates^  for  instance,  would  soon,  hy  stricter 
supervision,  weed  out  tbe  weak  second-grade  colleger, 
wbile  preserving  and  encouraging  those  that  do  good 
work,  and  would  put  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  competitioD 
nt  present  in  vogue  hy  inaiating  on  real  efficiency,  which 
cannot  bo  attained  on  the  fees  now  too  often  paid. 

Here,  then,  ie  the  explanation  of  those  indignant  pro- 
tests and  outcries  raised  by  meetings  packed  ^th  under- 
graduates and  schoolboys  •;  here  also  is  the  motive  of 
certain  more  soberly  worded  remonstrances  from  native 
associatrons,  whose  members  appear  to  have  read  onJy 
the  Bummarj  of  reforms  proposed  by  the  CommissioiL 
without  studying  the  full  report  and  the  reasons  given 
therein.  It  is  all  simply  a  question  of  finance.  The 
colleges  that  underpay  their  teachers  in  order  to  enrich 
their  owners,  or  'depend  on  the  profits  of  a  cheaply 
worked  law  depiirtment  to  balance  their  accounts  ' :  the 
teachei's  ivho  eke  out  their  pay  by  writinj;  '  Authorised 
Guides/  and  find  that  es^aniination  on  a  tfylhibue  vrill  cut 
off  that  source  of  income  ;  the  parents  and  students  whr> 
have  looked  upon  university  education  as  a  cheap,  if  dis- 
agreeable, way  to  earning  a  livelihood— these  are  the 
natural  and  avowed  enemies  of  i^eform.  Their  gravp 
of  the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  their  combining  a 
unanimous  condemnation  of  the  report  with  a  whole- 
hearted approval  of  Judge  Banerji's  views,  which,  in 
fact,  differ  from  those  of  the  other  commissioners  only 
in  certain  matters  of  detail,  while  agreeing  with  the  rest 
on  the  absolute  necesaity  of  reform,  and  supp^irting  them 
in  regard  to  most  of  their  proposals.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  Mr  Banerji's  proposals  (to  which  his  per- 
sonality and  past  career  undoubtedly  give  great  weight) 
depend  on  two  assumptions,  which  the  experienced  teacher 
would   be  slow  to   grant^that   'the  student   fijid  his 

*  Sec  rcporti^  In  '  Pioneer '  And  'Madras  MaU>'    At  oneUadxaa  mHtUf 
the  aohwlboja  made  such  n  doTbc  tbat  ao  one  could  tw  bcArd  an  either  aH*-   ^ 
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^ardian'  aro  fit  jtidpofl  of  efficiency  and  pood  educfi- 
tional  method,  and  that  uDdergraduutes  in  the  buLIc  are 
'earnest  fieekers  after  koowlodge/  If  wo  would  tndy 
estimato  the  intoUeetual  and  moral  worth  of  tho  oppo- 
sitioa  w©  should  note  that  hardly  any  eentenco  in  the 
report  has  been  more  loudly  donovmoed  than  this: 

'ft  is  better*  for  India  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
yotmg  men  should  receive  a  aound  liberal  education,  thau 
that  a  Iftrgfo  niunbpr  should  be  jumsed  through  an  inadequate 
course  of  instruction  loading  to  a  depreciated  doffrec,' 

The  public  opinion  which  challenges  this  statement  hardly 
needa  to  be  dealt  ^th  seriously ;  but  it  is  the  leadero  of 
that  opinion  who  to  a  largo  extent  dominate  the  Indian 
^natea  to-day. 

How.  then,  it  may  be  asked,  with  all  those  defecta,  all 
these  miBtakcs,  all  this  wrou^-h ended neH8,  do  tho  uniyersi- 
ties  in  their  present  state  manage  to  do  any  good  work  at 
nit  ? — for  fionie  good  work  they  do  turn  out.     The  answer 
to  this   natural   enquiry  is   that  not  even   tho  weakest 
and  mo-cft  Buperfieial  of  educational  systems  can  prevent 
a  good  tejicher  from    influencing  his  class.     He  can  be 
hampered  and  fretted  by  the  prescription  of  foolish  text- 
books, the  degradation  of  examiners'  standards,  and  the 
crowding  of  the  rurriculum  with  smalterings  of  discon- 
nected  subjects.     Ho  can  bo  discouraged,  if  he  is  not  a 
very  strong  man,  by  the  apathy  of  his  pupils  and  colleagues 
[a    regard  to  all  processes  which  really  train  the  mind. 
But  aomething  of  his  enthusiasm,  something  of  his  sym- 
pathy, will   communicate  itself   to   the  best  among  hia 
»tiideDt«,  will  bring  them  cloaer  to  hiui,  and  rauko  them 
more  like  him;   and  nowhere  is  the  magnetic  power  of 
the  bom  teacher  at  once  more  potent  and  more   indis- 
pensable than    in   India.      This   is  tho   great   charm   of 
edacation  in  that  counbiy,  a  charm  which,  under  more 
favourable  conditions,  should  attract  many  men  with  the 
taste  and  the  capacity  for  educ^tioual  work,  and  shoxUd 
diiiimish  the  difliculty,  now  acutely  felt,  of  obtaining  men 
of  first-rate  abihty  to  till  educational  posts  in  that  vast 
and  untaught  empire. 

The  English  lad  gets  his  training  from  three  sources — 
from  his  home,  from  hia  teachers,  from  his  fellows-  For 
the  Indian  student  the  teacher  miiAt  supply  the  p\ace  o^ 
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botli  home  and  comrades.  To  a  young  professor  beginiurg 
his  work  in  India,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  Ui« 
doporidont  attitudo  of  hif^  pupils.  He  will  not  £ud  this 
out  at  once;  at  the  outset  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
depending  on  accurate  remembrance  of  the  prescribed 
toxt-books  as  a  means  of  passing  thoir  examination.  He 
"V^U  also,  in  most  cases,  miss  those  avenues  of  contact 
■with  hiB  pupils  Tvhich  an  English  teatrher  possesses  id 
athletics  or  pnrsTiita  outside  the  range  of  study;  for 
Indian  lads,  as  a  rule^  have  no  hobbies,  while  the  playen 
of  gamea  Hod  the  readers  of  general  litemtui^  for  it-s  own 
hake  are  still  a  mere  handful  among  tbem.  But  if  tlie 
teacher  once  succeeds  in  winning  the  confidence  of  hift 
pupils,  he  ^nda  himself  overwhelmed  with  iL  They  wifl 
look  to  him  for  orders  in  every  detail  of  their  studies; 
some  of  them  will  not  so  much  as  learn  a  favourite  ps^sagv 
by  heart  Mnthout  his  permission.  Sueh  an  attitude  gtvt» 
the  Indian  teacher  unequalled  opportunities. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  been  examiniof 
explain  why,  in  spiLe  of  this  amaxiu^  docility,  the  pupili 
get  BO  httle  good  out  of  their  studies,  and  why  the  teachers 
instead  of  being  encouraged,  are  depretiscd.  The  mat«-rial 
is  there  in  abundance,  to  be  moulded  and  sw^ayed;  th*?rp 
are  among  the  teachers  young  men  of  keen  and  sympii- 
thetic  minds  and  great  attainments;  it  is  only  a  faulty 
system,  a  system  which  yearly  grows  ^porso  instead  of 
better,  that  keeps  these  elements  apart.  The  educational 
opportunities  of  India  are  vast ;  the  iraportanee  of  utilising 
them  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  retention  of  our  great  dependency,  at  all  evint* 
our  title  to  retain  it,  largely  depends  upon  our  seizing 
these  opportacities.  In  thiB  country  the  conviction  seems 
slowly  to  be  gaining  ground  that  an  adequat^f^  system  o( 
education,  from  tho  lowest  to  the  highest  grades,  is  the 
Er.st  of  national  needs;  and  in  India  the  Deed  is  not  letf 
essential  th^in  in  England,  But  sinc^e  the  backbone  of 
any  educational  system  is  to  be  found,  not  in  government 
offices,  but  in  the  universities ;  since  no  system  of  educa- 
tion can  flourish  without  good  teachei^i,  and  it  is  in  the 
universities  that  the  teachers  must  themselves  be  taught; 
since,  finally,  aniversitiea,  to  be  energetic  and  enthusiastic, 
must  be  self -con  trolled,  and,  to  be  progressive,  must  be 
led  by  men  of  liberal  ideas  and  genaine   educatiDD^ 
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&st« ;  therefore  it  is  in  tbo  reform  of  the  Indian 
^tiios  that  ths  OBtabliahment  of  on  adequate  edaca- 
J  systeTD  in  India  must  begin.  Since,  further,  it  Is 
the  West  that  the  ideas  and  the  inipula©  must  come, 
only  by  securing  a  eufiiciont  supply  of  firet-rate 
Km  teachers  that  a  constant  advance  can  be  main" 
i;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  nucb  teachers 
levote  themaolvea  to  life-long  labours  in  an  alien 

under  conditions  which  hamper  all  their  efforts 
Irustrate  all  their  higher  aims.  What  we  have  to 
to  SCO  that  tbcy  or  their  representatives  shall  have 
ontrol  over  their  own  work;  and  this  is  the  central 
of  the  proposed  reforms.  It  is  true  that  the  want 
&b  control  is  not  the  only  drawback  of  the  Indian 
tfonal  career.  Inadequate  pay,  insufficient  arran^e- 
^br  pensions,  the  inferiority,  in  the  public  eBtima- 
af  the  'uocovenanted"  services  to  the  Civil  Service 
be  Army — these  and  other  disadvantages  mark  tbo 
ping  recognition  which  the  English  mind,  especiaUy 
IBcIh]  English  mind,  is  apt  to  pay  to  the  cause  of 
m.  Remedies  must  be  found  for  these  drawbacks 
len  of  the  right  kind  will  be  attracted  in  any 
to  India;  bnt  the  ciying  need  is  that  the  right 
when  they  do  come,  shall  he  able  to  do  their  ovm 

in  their  own  way.     Give  them  this,  and  the  rest 
allow. 

e  English  give  of  our  beet  blood  already  to  India,  aa 
ting ;  hut  more  is  demanded.  Wo  give  our  boat 
Srg,  while  they  are  still  youcg,  to  guard  her  frontier; 
tve  our  best  administrators,  atill  young,  to  mitigate 
shock  her  famines.  It  is  time  that  we  gave  also  of 
est  educators,  still  young  and  keen  and  sympathetic, 
kin  her  youth  in  wisdom  and  strength  of  character, 
by  fiide  with  the  Indian  Staff  Corps  and  the  Indian 
Service  we  need  to  establish  an  Indian  Educational 
ce,  equally  honoured,  as  itw  work  is  equally  bouour- 

for  the  teacher,  no  less  than  the   soldier  or  the 
iillor,  has  his  share  in  the  high  responsibilities  of 
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Art.  Xr.— THE  PORT  OF  LONDON. 

1.  Report  of  His  Majeaty's  Cotnyniasionera  appOint'dhl 
enquire  into  .  .  .  theAdmini&trattonofthtP^ofLj^l 
don,  etc.     Houso  of  Commons  I'apors,  1151.    100^ 

2.  Minutes   of  Evidence,   AppeTidices,   and    miKcIli 
papers  accompanying  the  same,  1902. 

3.  Rciurnn   to  an  order  of  the  Rivers    Commiiicc  nf 
London  County  Council,  30th  MarcK  1866,  of  info 
tion  Teiating  to  ths  Dockst  River,  anti  Port  of 
Parts  I,  n.  and  iii.    1899,  :91X). 

WnEy  a  full  and  unbiassed  history  of  the  Corpoi 
of  the  City  of  London  cotnoH  to  be  written,  tbett 
he  much  that  is  historicatly  rapmorable  and  praisewt 
but  alao  some  aerious  failuree  and  omissious,  among 
the  neglect  of  their  port  will  probably  take  a  high  pi 
From  the  time  when  William  the  Conqueror  grant 
charter  to  the  city  burghers,  down  to  the  year  \8S7, 
the  pare  of  the  river  had  to  be  legally  vested  in  a 
conaervancy  board,  the  buBiness  and  control  of  tiw 
of  London,  though  naturally,  an  at  most  other  mautk 
places,    within   the   sphere   of   the  municipal  autt 
seems  to  have  been  almost  systematically  ni>glected.! 
provision  of  wharves  and  landing-places  for  goods 
a  very  early  period,  defined  and  regulated  bj  Royal 
mission ;  but  trade  continued  to  increase,  and,  one 
have  thought,  might  have  suggetited  to  the  civic 
in  the  interests  of  commerce  as  ^n'ell  as  of  reveuue, 
riparian   acoommodation.      An    exceptional   oppoi 
offered  it-self  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  wl 
continuous  line  of   quaye  along  the   river-front 
have    been    constructed    with    comparaUvo    ease, 
occasion  was,  however,  let  slip;  and  an  increasing  m 
of  wharves,  legal  and  suEferance,  was  approved  hy  the 
missioncra  of  Customs  and  their  prodoeosaors  at  varit 
detached  points.     These  quays,  the  precursors  of  thd 
sent  private  and  public  wbanes,  are  a  special  feature) 
the  metropolis^  and  have  largely  helped  to  compUcal 
question   in   itself  of  exceptional   difficulty,  impoi 
and  magnitude. 

Where  municipal  authority  failed,  private  entei 
hsd  to  step  in>  So  far  back  as  1^74  the  London  mej 
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prei^eot^d  a  petition  to  the  Priry  Council  complaining, 
amongst  other  things,  of  the  miani&iiagemeiit  and  in- 
■ttfficiency  of  tho  quays ;  but,  unti]  tho  cloao  of  tbo  , 
laghteenth  century,  the  vested  interesta  of  the  ^vharf- 
proprietora,  who  consisted  largely  of  city  magnates,  were 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  provision  of  additional 
facilities,  whether  in  the  shape  of  whar\'eB  or  docks. 
That  the  merclifiut«  were  thoroughly  In  earncfet  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that,  when  a  committee  of  West  India 
merchants  reported  (in  1795)  on  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  West  India  dock,  a  capital  of  800,000^.  was  raised 
in  two  days  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  trace  here  the  history  of  the 
various  parliamentary  committees  that  ensued.  The 
cpo^^ding  of  the  river  and  the  organised  thieving  of 
n-at<?!r-bome  goods  were  so  intolerable  that  wet  doeka 
were  eventually  acknowledged  to  be  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  it  is  noteworthy  that  ^ill  the  dot^ks  which  came  to  bo 
constructed  were  provided  by  private  companies,  the  City 
«an&l  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  a  solitary  monument  of 
civic  enterprise,  having  proved  a  complete  failure.  That 
ctuiAl  was  purchased  in  1829  by  the  Went  India  Doek 
Company  for  120,000/,  and  some  thirty-two  years  ago  was 
converted  into  the  present  South-West  India  Dock.  The 
docks  that  came  to  be  dotted  at  intervals  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Tharaea  were  separated  from  oue 
another  by  intervening  pi-opcrties  and  wharves.  Con- 
linnous  intercommunication  by  land  was  thus  made 
ft  practical  impossibility!  and  bargee  became  an  absolute 
iioecseity.  Far  lees  fortunate  than  Liverpool — whoro  tho 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  are  in  the  advan- 
tageous position  of  owning  about  nine  miles  of  frontj^e 
on  the  two  sides  of  their  river — London  has  been  forced  to 
peJy  on  the  Thames  as  its  main  channel  for  distribution, 
In  the  course  of  the  Icist  hundred  years  the  number  and 
aize  of  the  distributing  barges  have  developed  enor- 
mously; and  the  immunity  from  taxation  which  thoy 
enjoy  has  given  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  prickly 
ttlfficulties  that  have  hedged  round  tho  dock  and  river 
question.  We  can  thus  perceive  "what  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  one  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years  ago, 
whea  the  acquisition  of  docks  and  riparian  property^  oul 
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the  coDBtitutioD  of  a  representative  harbour  authority, 
would  have  beon  a  far  simpler  mattor  thaa  it  is  uow. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  growing  inadequacy  of 
the  port  could  not  be  for  ever  ignored ;  and  In  the 
early  part  of  IdQO,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the 
comnaencemeDt  of  the  West  India  Dock,  Mr  Ritchie,  ae 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  spokesman  of  tbe 
^Temment,  announced  to  a  deputation  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  full  enquiry,  with  a  view  to 
placing  tlie  btisine^^  of  the  port  on  a  sound  and  propter 
footing.  This  enquiry  has  been  concluded,  and  the  fruit 
of  it  is  undeniably  satisfactory.  Tbe  Royal  CommifisioD 
waj4,  at  the  outset,  happily  conceived.  It  ^vould  appear 
that  the  day  of  large  commissions  is  past.  A  generatioD 
ago  it  woe  usual  for  a  number  of  experts,  of  the  mo«l 
widely  diBsirailar  experiences  and  I'iewe,  to  he  thrown 
together,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  somehow  reduce 
their  incongruous  ideas  to  one  coherent  and  practice 
scheme.  We  need  only  glance  at  the  Agricultural,  City 
Companies,  and  other  more  recent  commissions,  to  see 
that  this  plan  did  not  always  work,  and  that  the  resulting 
reports  were  too  often  indecidive  or  marred  by  the  dissent 
of  minorities.  It  is  now  perceived  that  experts  are  mors 
in  their  place  oa  witnesses  than  as  commissioners,  said 
that  the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  the  weight  of  svi- 
dence,  and  of  reconciling  and  harmonising  di^^crepancies 
and  difBculties,  is  better  vested  in  a  few  men  of  ability 
who,  while  possessed  of  special  knowledge,  are  also  imbued 
with  enough  judicial  spirit  and  administrative  capacity' 
to  be  able  to  put  their  opiaiona  and  proposals  into  & 
practical  shape  for  the  legislature  to  deal  with, 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Fort  of  London  was  com] 
of  only  seven  members,  an  assistant-commissioner  and  a 
secretory;  and  the  report,  though  descnbed  as  revolo- 
tionary,  is  certainly  practical,  In  fact,  the  notices  issued 
in  respect  of  the  Bill,  which  is  announced  for  introductioii| 
next  soBsioQ,  prove  that  the  proposals  unanimously  rosda 
by  the  Commission  have  commended  themselves  to  tb^\ 
government  as  well  as  to  the  pubh& 

What  are  those  propoeals?  Shortly,  they  consist  in 
the  creation  of  a  public  aathority  to  supervise  the  bu^- 
nesH  of  the  Port  of  London.  Other  recommendations 
respecting  the  purchase  of  the  docks,  important  thou^ 
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},  are  based  on  the  preceding  condition,  vrbicb  no 
n  pretend  is  premature  or  uncalled  for-  In  fact,  it 
r  that  unless  some  organieation  of  this  soi't  in  pro- 

the  tiade  of  London  must  inevitably  be  diverted  to 
als.  For  at  least  two  hundred  yeara  the  Port  of 
n  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
lect  of  the  fLinount  of  shipping  and  of  Tnerchaudiso 
■ntera  it.  The  comtniBsionere  are  of  opinion  that 
rastius  (which,  it  may  be  observed,  are  voluminous 
ob  suseeptiblc  of  confident  generalisation)  prove 
;he  volume  of  thia  trade  has  constantly  grown, 
&  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  so  rapid  in 
l^ears  as  it  wiis  in  sorne  former  timea.  It  would 
«en  well  if  some  definite  evidence  had  been  obtG-iued 
the  stJvtistical  and  comiuercial  dopartmoot  of  tho 
Trade  on  this  importiint  queation-     Sir  Alfred 

in  does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  at  all, 
iio  views  of  his  department  would  have  been  un- 
^ly  valuable  on  the  moot  pointi  how  far  the  allega- 
f  a  decline  in  the  trade  of  Loudon  is  true.  The 
n  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  is  that, 
"ely  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  has 
a  et^rt-ain  falling-off  in  I,ondon  trade  wince  IRTlt 
3r  671).  It  has  been  recently  pointed  out  that  the 
issioners  themselves  do  not  appear  to  beliovo  that 
mmerce  of  the  metropolis  is  in  any  way  falling  off, 
par-  18  of  their  report  they  remark ; 

re  unablt!  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  tbts  figures  £how 
Ltive  decline  of  London  compared  witli  the  other  port« 
[some  twelve  home  and  foreign  ports],  allowing  for 
!nce  in  the  nature  of  the  business  done/ 


a  conclnsioD  on  an  isolated  passage  is,  however, 
T  fair.  Par,  23  gives  u  clearer  indication  of  tlio 
ive  view  of  the  Commission. 

le  existence  upon  the  Thames  of  the  greatest  market 
sntre  of  consumption  in  the  world  has,  it  is  contended, 
ved  u[X»n  the  port  a  huge  practical  monopoly.  London 
ITS  of  u  trade  of  which  rivals  could  not  deprive  it,  and, 
sectuence,  bad  not  the  uaunJ  incentives  to  effect  imprope- 
Otlicr  ports  in  keen  competition  with  each  other  for 
iral  world-trade  have  improved  their  orgnnif^tlon 
F8ical  advantages  in  reoeut  y&0H9,  while  London  Ltu» 
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in  thefi6  reepecte,  remained  much  njore  nearly^  st^itionflrT, 
Hence,  it  is  auggeated,  both  the  inland  and  re-export  trade  of 
London  may  have  lost  ^ouiid  rclatlTely  to  other  ports  in 
conaequence  o£  tLe  improvetneiiba  in  other  maritime  cities  of 
tlie  United  Kiogdom  and  in  adjacent  countries.  So  far  a^ 
relates  to  the  re-export  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce,  tho 
figures  aeem,  to  some  extent,  to  correspond  with  this  view.' 


A  still  more  pronounced  statement  is  found  la  par.  25. 


« 


■On  the  whole,  atatistics  flhow  that  if  the  London  tmtrepAt 
or  re-export  trado  to  foreign  countrioa  hous  not  absolutely 
declined  during  the  last  twenty  ye&rs,  yet  it  certainly  has  aai 
adranced  in  proportion  to  the  K^Q^ral  development  of  Uifi 
trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 

Waruinga  like  these  cannot  be  disregarded.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  to  note  hoodfullj-  the  progrees  made  id 
the  development  of  foreign  ports  like  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
AniHterdam,  Rotterdam.  Antwerp,  Havre,  and,  we  may 
eventuftlJy  have  to  add,  BrussclSi  On  the  Continent,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  public  ownership  and  public  manage- 
ment of  duck!4  and  harboura  are  universal,  iviih  the 
exception  of  Copenhagen,  where  the  free  port  is  in- 
corporated, and  Marseilles^  where  the  ownership  of  the 
docks  IS  partly  public  and  partly  private. 

*At  each  etty'  [i.e.  Havre,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Rotter- 
dam], remarks  the  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Ma^asacho' 
eettE,  'are  to  be  found  inagniOcent  and  costly  systema  of 
docks,  ptera,  anchorages,  and  waterways,  under  public  ownc^ 
ship  and  control,  possessing  every  facility  for  carrying  on  im- 
mense trade  by  means  of  commodious  aud  convenient  waro- 
houeea,  with  modern  appliances,  operated  by  steam,  water,  or 
electricity;  and  all  are  designed  to  promote  economy  And 
speed  in  hauUng  at  low,  uniform,  and  unvarying  rates  of 
charge/ 

Moreover,  it  must  be  added^  the  system  of  waterway* 
in  operation  in  continental  countries  plays  a  far  more 
important  part  as  an  auxiliary  in  difltribution  than  our 
canals  doj  while  unification  of  control  and  public  manage- 
ment coTidncca  towards  tho  niaintenauce  of  u  consistent 
policy,  which  ia  unattainable  with  the  divided  responai- 
bility  and  overJapping  of  jurisdictions  found  in  Londoo. 
All  these  con»»iderattons   point  emphatically  to 
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iirgen<?y  of  the  queation  on  which  the  government  have 
annuunoed  their  inteulion  to  leginlate.     But  what  k  the 
Attitude  of  the  various  bodies  immediately  concerned? 
Let  us  take  the  caee  of  the  dock  companies  Bret.     We 
may  learn  Bomething  of  the  real  ideas  of  these  bodies  hy 
perusing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  London  and  India  Docka  Company,  held 
in  July  last.     Bearing  In  mind  that  the  proposal  of  the 
commissioners  was  that  these  companies  should  be  bought 
out,  a.nd  that  the  expectation  of  purchase  had  helped  to 
raise  the  pnce  of  the  deferred  stock — to  take  one  example 
— from  20  to  64,  moat  people  w'ould  have  expected  the  com- 
pany,  in  the  intereats  of  their  ebareholdore,  to  welcome 
the  prospect.      But  the  chairman  on  that  occasion  took 
a  somewhat  peculiar  line-     lie  did  not  oppose  purchase 
outright ;  on  the  contrary,  he  remarked  that  he  ea^v  no 
reason  *  why  we,  as  a  body,  should  object  to  such  a  trust 
if,  for  the  property  acquired,  we  are  properly  indemnified/ 
But  the  general  idea  of  municipaUsing  commercial  under- 
takings w^as  distasteful  to  Mr  Scott ',  and  he  estimated 
that  the  'giving  up'  (i.e,  first  purchasing  and  then  letting) 
the  warehouses  would  involve  the  trust  in  a  loss  of  800,000/. 
per  annum,  or,  if  the  trust  he  financed  by  the  ratepayers, 
would  nece^Hitate  the  levy  of  a  rate  of  ^iiL  in  the  pound, 
It  is  difficult,  'without  much  abstruse  calculation,  to 
verify  efiCinaates  of  this  sort;  and  only  actual  esperienco 
will  prove  how  far  they  may  be  relied  on-     But  as  the 
matter  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  Trill  doubtless 
form    one  of  the   main   points   of  controversy  in   later 
discoiuHoDs,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  there 
19  really  any  prospect  of  so  serious  a  lose  attaching  to 
one  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  commissionera. 
At  present  both  the  warehouses  and  the  docks  thera- 
s«lve8  are,  to  speak  generally,  the  property  of  the  dock 
vorapanied*    It  is  proposed,  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts, 
to   buy   up    the   entire   property  and   vest  it  in   the  new 
irufit ;  but  that  body  would  have  power  to  sell  or  leaao 
Bach  of  the  warehouses  as  could  not  usefully  be  employed 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  quays  or  transit-sheds.     This, 
of  coarse,  haa  been  suggested  in  order  to  avoid  competi- 
tion bctweor^  a  public  trust  and  the  private  wharfingers. 
..  The  dock  companies,  however,  contend  that,  as  \t  w  t\v« 
w&rehousing  branch  of  their  business  that  renWy  \1a7a* 
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or,  at  all  events,  used  to  pay  best  a  year  or  two  agc> 
neiv  trust  will   lose  heavily  by  parting  vnth  tbe  murij 
lucrative  department  of    their   undi>rtukiag  at  ii  a*] 
remunerativo  Ogwrc.     But  surely  the  correctness  of 
assumption   entirely  depends  on  the  rent  agreed  tQt>| 
paid  for  the  wai-ehouses*     If,  for  the  sake  of  arj^^miat 
the  London  iind  India  DouIcm  CorTipany  are  sible  tn  paj fi'l 
tho  year  1902  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  on  their  J^fern'i 
ordinary  stock,  aftor  discharge,  of  course,  of  all  i>r(Tdrt'j 
liabilitieH  and   outgoings,  it  should   not   be  liejuid 
capacity  of  a  good  accountant  to  decide  w^liat  prop 
of   this  might  equitably  bo  debited   to  the  wuruho? 
business,  and  to  ascertain  the  fair  selling  or  lettiag 
occordiitgly-     If  this  be  so,  no  Ioks  need  be  incurretl 
Some   light  on   this   question   may  be  deriveJ 
a  glance   at   the  arrangements  at  other  Britiiih 
Tho  royal  coniniiswiouerH,  during  their  enquiry* 
following  quoations  to  the  principal  harbour  nul 
of  Great  Britain.    Are  the  ivarehousee  maiutaiii'^ti ' 
port  authority,  or  by  iirivat^  enterprise?    Ai-e  tbisy 
to  or  by  the  port  authority?    The  replies,  howerer, 
not  summarised  by  the  commissioners ;  atid  we  lh( 
make  no  apology  for  undertaking  this  task.     TLo 
were  as  follows: — 

^Belfast. — Thero  are  no  Tvarehousos  maintaliusl  br 
port  jLiiLhoHty;   tliere  are,  however,  aojiie   grain  wj 
built    by    private    enterprise    on    groLiud    let    by 
authority. 

*  Bristol,  A  rititmoiiih,  aiid  PQrtiiihead.—ThG  granftriesj^ 
and  WArQhou3Q3  are  owtied,  worked,  and  luaintaiiied 
Oorporatiou,  and  are  uot  leased  to  any  private  firm. 

'Dublin, — All  sheds  are  maintamed  by  tJie  Port 
They  are  not  laaee*!, 

*  Clyde  (i.e.  Glasgow  J. — The  Clyde  Tiiiateea  posB0^9  W 
h.ou!*cs  in  tlio  ordinai'y  sense,  nor  have  private 
i^arehou^es   upon   tho   quays,   the  Clyde  Trusti^ea  prr>' 
only  the  quay-sheds   for  occupation   by  gutuls   iji  touf* 
inipovt  or  0xiM>pt,  for  a   liuiited  time,  ordiniity  ware*" 
being  provided  by  private  onteriiriae. 

*  Greenock.— HhG  wnrehouseu  boloug  to  tho  truetwn  (I* 
port  authority)- 

^  Hull. — Wareboufloa  at  the  docks  uro  owned  ftoJ* 
taiucd  by  the  milway  cojuihiaies  <wliieli  ijre  pnvrti<'*11y 
port    authority].     Ik^co  OiVq  «A^o   aumorous    largu  P^' 
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Wftrehousea  on  the  riTer,  which  aro,  of  coui-3o»  inaiutained  by 
the  owDi?rs, 

*  Mersey  (i.e.  Liverpool ].^The  warehouBes  erected  on  the 
margin  of  tho  clocks,  dko  tlie  wool  warehotis^s,  are  owned  a.T)d 
niaiutained  by  the  Boiird.  In  addition  to  these,  tliore  are 
warohmis*^^  of  eiiormouj^  cnjmcity  scattered  about  along  the 
line  of   docks,  and  ovvned  and  maintained  by  private  enter- 

*Mancheste\\ — The  canal  company  carries  on  a  system  of 
Wftrehoufing  within  the  dock  esTAte,  on  the  Iinvell,  in  Trafford 
Pftrk,  at  \^''arrington,  and  at  Runt-om  Doeka.  There  arc  also 
Vlkrions  othor  warGhonsea  belonging  to  private  companies, 

'  Tyi\f. — The  Tyuo  Improvi^ment  Cojuuiissionera  own  and 
tn&intain  the  -warehouses  on  their  dock  estate.  There  are 
warehouHca  at  Tyne  Dock  belooeing  to  the  North-Eastem 
Railway  Comj^any,  and  at  difforont  parts  of  the  rivor  belong- 
iDK  to  corporations  and  private  pailieSi  The  ConimisBioners 
and  the  North-Eastern  Hallway  Company  do  not  lease  any 
w&reboui^ea.* 


Pet  author...         ...    2  ^'^^^^l^^^T^^  ,*-""""'»''  ^^ 

Private  oDtorprlflO    .         ,         .     3 
Boib 4 


Total 


^^p  From  the  foregoing  facts  it  appears  diDKcnlt  to  infer 
Ttat  either  advantage  or  didadvotitago  attaches  to  tho 
conduct  of  ^arohoufling  bu^inedt^  per  ^e.  In  ^somo  cases 
the  port  authority  finds  if,  convenient  to  cany  out  tlie 
duties  itself  :  in  other  cases  it  leaves  it  to  private  bodies; 
in  nearly  half  the  cases  the  provision  and  znaintonanco 
of  warehouses  boeomes  a  matter  of  mutuat  arrangenient 
aknd  iii  pillared  between  both  parties.  The  other  obji^ctii^n^ 
lodged  by  the  dock  companieB  against  tho  forthcoming 
truHt  scai^cely  need  ehiborate  notice.  The  chairman  of 
XhiB  Londoti  find  India  Docks  Company  did  indeed  subject 
■fRrious  financial  items  to  criticism  %  but  hia  objections  did 
not  go  beyond  matters  of  detail,  which  were  fluaceptible 
of  easy  eiplau&tion. 

Tbe  attitude  of  tho  wbarfingors  might,  not  unnaturally, 
hove  been  more  hostile  to  the  scheme  than  it  is ;  for  they 
oAn  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathise  with  the  proposed 
» the  barges  which  ply  in  and  out  of  the  docik^  anA 
S  2 
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convey  goods  to  and  from  the  vessels  and  the  wb&rvM. 
Moreover,  in  the  event  of  the  new  trust  being  unable 
to  BoU  or  lease  the  w&rchouses,  it  is  conceivable  tliat 
it  might  be  placed  in  the  undesirable  position  of  a  body 
supported  hy  public  funds  if  not  by  rates,  competing  m 
business  with  private  wharf-ownore.  Neverthelesa,  the 
wharfingers  have  not  seen  fit  to  diesociate  tbemselvM 
from  the  Manaiou  Houfie  conference ;  and  this  fatrt  \s 
one  of  good  augury  qb  indicating  no  rooted  objection 
to  a  port  trust. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  attitude  of  the  Thaoiea 
Conservancy,  whose  principal  powers  in  conuexion  with 
the  present  question  relate  to  the  dredging  oC  the  navi- 
gable chanueL  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  Specid 
Commission  was  appointed,  under  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy Act  of  lSfi4,  to  report  on  the  dredging  reqnin?iJ; 
and  that  this  Comniisniun  put  forth  a  very  extensive 
proKnimrae,  far  larger  than  the  first  echamo  of  the  Con- 
servancy, the  chUf  feature  of  it  being  a  navigable  chamipT, 
thirty  fuct  in  depth,  up  to  Grave&end.  Unfortutiatelj", 
the  Conservancy  raised  a  purely  technical  point  as  to  tha 
jurisdiction  and  scope  of  the  Commission,  and  substitute 
a  Hpcond  scbeiTie  which,  though  larger  than  their  first, 
still  fell  short  of  the  improvements  judged  roquiaito  by  tho 
Commission  charged  to  investigate  the  matter.  When 
the  Port  of  London  coniniissioners  came  to  look  into  tti9 
question,  some  caustic  reflections  were  made  on  the  option, 
or  rather  inaction,  of  the  Conservancy,  which  was  thus 
goaded  into  activity.  Sir  F.  Dixon  Hartland  and  lus 
colleagues  at  last  produced  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  original  directions  of  the  Lower  Thames 
Navigation  Conimission.  More  recently  still  the  Con- 
servancy have  formulated  fresh  proposals.  Thus,  in  the 
space  of  six  years,  this  body  has  produced  no  fewer  than 
four  separate  and  invariably  belated  dredging  pr* 
grammes  for  coping  ivith  the  crying  want  of  the  great 
shipowners  ;  but  little  progress  has  been  made  with  bd^ 
one  of  them. 

In  the  face  of  this  it  would  have  been  impossibJd  to 
entrust  the  care  of  the  port  to  a  body  who  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  in  touch  with,  or  alive  to,  the  demands  of 
the  shipping  trade.  There  ^^as  plain  need  of  an  auth^n^ 
constituted  on  a  stronger  and  more  reproeentatiTo  bftSLi! 
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hifi  was  recognise*!,  not  onl  j  by  moat  of  tbo  "mtnesees, 
Iso  in  tho  carof^jdy  considerod  schemes  put  forward 
le  City  Corporation,  the  London  County  Couneil, 
he  London  Chamber  of  Cooimerce. 
ajg  brings  ue  to  tbo  conaidcration  of  the  views  of 
wo  groat  authorities  wlio  divide  between  them  the 
cipal  admini»tration  of  Tendon.  While  the  Tx>nr3on 
^  Council  bare  indicated  their  general  satisfaction 
Bie  sehemo  of  the  Commission,  the  City  Corporation 
sho^vn  an  undisguised  objection  to  two  iujportant 
aracndatious  :  firstlj-,  the  j;:runt  of  ropreBontation  on 
rust  to  their  grpat  rivals  ;  and,  secondly,  the  proposal 
the  port  authority  should  rt*ceive  financial  assist- 
in  the  shape  of  either  guarantee  or  grants  from  tha 
cipal  authorities.  These  two  objections  are  really 
dependent;  for,  clearly,  if  such  flnancial  assistance 
cepted,  then  municipal  representation  follows  almost 
natter  of  course.  And  this  is  what  tho  Corporation 
iUy  deprecates, 

ft  are  now  in  a  po>^itii"jn  to  eatiniate  fairly  the 
SI  feeling:  regarding  the  proposals  likely  to  be 
died  in  the  future  government  Bill  for  the  better 
uistnition  of  the  Port  of  Loudon,  notices  of  whieli 
aiready  been  given.  These  notices,  which,  as  usual 
■  cases,  are  exceedingly  wide,  follow  the  main  lines 
sKoyal  Commission  report ;  but  tlie  proceedings  of 
Aiifiion  House  conference,' which  met  on  October  27, 
show  that  In  some  important  points  the  provisions 
6  Bill  will  probably  be  challenged-  It  in  not  in 
east  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  The 
v  organisation  of  the  greatest  port,  market,  and 
^of  consumption  in  the  world  is  hardly  a  matter 
nrhieh  the  bnsineas  public  of  London  could  be 
led  to  a^et>  iraniediatolj',  however  9oarchinf,dy  in- 
rated  and  ably  sketched  out  beforehand. 
je  City  couierencu  has  nuffered  one  conspicuous  de- 
Um  The  three  dock  companies,  in  view  of  tho  resolu- 
ied  by  the  majority  of  th©  meeting  in  favour  of 

reoDferenH  coDHlflted  of  th«  Lord  May^r  elect,  uid  repreHentabivea 
^Ank  of  Englnnil.  i.\tv.  City  Corpomtloa.  the  Lomlaii  Coiiniy  CoiinUl. 
Ubb«r  or  Comm^^rrv.  the  Ccmmlttoe  cf  London  Bankurti,  the  Thames 
fvir?f.  TriniCy  lIouM,  ftnd  flozPQ  ten  other  bodlM,  lofllndlng  the 
Lie*  concerned. 
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tho  purchasG  of  thoir  undertakings  in  tho  public  intcrwt? 
withdrew  their  aoraineGa  'from  all  further  participation 
in  the  proceedings.'  TIisbp  gentleniec  are  eo  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  docking  business  of  London  that  the 
withdrawal  of  their  counsela  is  obviously  a  subject  ^t 
regrets  But  it  might  have  been  difliciilt  for  the  repre- 
flontativea  of  the  companies  to  continue  members  of  an 
assembly  which  had  already  decided  to  purchase  their 
property.  The  dock  companies  are  unwilling  sellers,  nnil 
arc  very  anxious  to  appoiir  as  Bucb,  in  order  to  secure  aa 
full  compensation  as  poBsiblen 

What  this  compensation  or  indemnification  will 
amount  to  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  speculation.  Tho  decwioaj 
will  practically  rest  with  tho  special  tribunal  of  thfooj 
arbitrjitors,  to  hi3  constituted  nnder  the  Act-  But  they 
are  to  be  guided  by  cert«,in  principles.  The  pecuniary 
position  of  the  sharebolderg  is  to  be  neither  woraoned 
nor  bettered,  '  due  consideration  being  had  to  all  tlic 
circumstances  of  the  case  ' ;  and  the  conventional  alloff' 
nnce  of  10  per  coiit.  for  forced  sale  is  not  to  bo  added  to 
thu  purchase  prices  or  indemnity,  although  componsaticr 
is  to  be  paid  for  any  inconvenience,  delay,  and  cost  b 
re  in  vestment  I  Much  depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 
arbitrators  construe  that  rather  vague  and  double-edgi'd 
expression  '  duo  consideration  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case/  It  might  be  used  as  easily  to  depreciate 
B.B  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  undertakings.  But,  con- 
Hidering  that  eiich  of  the  three  companies  happens  to 
have  exceptionally  good  prospects  in  tho  prcaent  year 
(1903),  owing  to  circumstanceB  which  the  directors  of 
each  company  have  beeu  at  great  and  laudable  pains  to 
bring  about,  wo  may  almost  rest  assured  that  the'circum- 
atancee  of  the  ease'  will  mean  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  Hhareholders.  Tlie  case  of  the  dock  companies**, 
with  tho  possible  exception  of  the  Surrey  Commercifd, 
is  not  on  all  fours  with  that  of  the  water  companies,  ft^ 
the  former  have  been  working  at  a  practical  I08&  for 
yeare  past.  It  happens,  however,  that,  in  tho  case  of 
the  London  and  India-  Docks  Compfmy,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  the  Millwall  Company,  the  moment  of  pnrcha*i> 
will  almost  synchronise  with  a  decided  turn  in  the  li'J^ 
of  their  fortunes.  If  so»  we  cannot  for  a  moment  bej 
that  parliament  or  Lhe  arlntratora  would  -wiah 
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out  gmdging  and  unjust  Tneasura  to  compaciGs  wbii^h 
h&ve  fought  an  uphill  battle  in  discharging,  at  the  coat 
of  their  own  private  reaouroes,  public  functions  of  the 
highest  importance,  'which  in  many  British  and  most 
foreign  ports  are  assistf'd  or  arubsidiaed  from  locals  pro- 
vincial, or  imporial  funds* 

Wo  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  question  of 
the*  purchase  of  the  docks,  becauso  of  its  essential  import- 
ance. But  the  Tote  in  favour  of  it  was  only  a  part,  or  a 
corollary,  of  the  first  resolution  approved  by  the  Mansion 
House  committee,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

*That  this  comnitttee  rtpproves  the  recommBTidations 
of  tho  Royal  Commiaaion,  in  par,  2G1  of  thoir  report,  that 
there  shouTil  be  one  autliority  cn^uted  for  the  whole  Port 
of  Loadon,' 

This  resohitlon  may  ho  said  to  have  passed  almost 
unopposed.  It  is  true  that  only  twenty  votes  out  of 
twonty-nino  were  given  for  it;  but  Lord  Avobury'a  naino 
was  wTijriijly  iufhided  in  the  ininonLy,  and  tht^  rora>iiring 
iMght  Yot^3  were  those  of  the  three  dock  companies*  tho 
Trinity  House,  and  the  Thames  Conservancy,  with  whoso 
difficult  and  c^t?ept!onHl  position,  as  bodies  to  be  dis- 
established, wo  have  already  dealt.  It  was  virtually 
impossible  for  them  to  give  a  thoroughly  free  and 
anbiRssed  vote  on  the  question  of  their  own  dissolution. 

Passing  over  the  acquisition  of  the  wharvtis  by  the 
new  trust — a  proposal  which  was  not  entertained  by  tho 
commissioners,  and  iphich  has  only  been  alluded  to  by 
the  conference  committee  as  a  bare  poaeibility  of  the 
future — we  come  to  the  following  rosolution : — 


. 


'That  the  proposed  port  authority  ahould  derive  its 
revenue  frxini  duea  on  vessels  iising  the  port  and  on  the 
goods  which  they  convey,  and  that  the  capital  sums 
required  for  improvements  should  be  raised  on  the  security 
which  those  duce  will  a!Tor<1." 


Thifl  again  was  carried  by  a  sweeping  majority — 
twenty-two  for  and  four  against,  while  three  did  not 
vote,  one  of  the  three  being  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  though 
he  was  notoriously  in  favour  of  the  resolution^  abstained 
fnmi  supporting  it  in  virtue  of  the  impartiality  which  a 
DAD  is  supposed  to  observe.    Tho  minority  and  liwi 
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neutrals  were,  however,  sigDificant  and  importanL  Three 
members  of  the  Londoa  County  Council  voted  in  the 
minority,  ehoT^Tng  that  that  body  is  still  prepared  to  do 
or,  at  all  events,  to  considGr  favuunibly  what  was  expected 
of  them,  Le.  to  provide  the  capital  sum  required  for  the 
improvement  of  tlio  navigabJe  channeJ  of  tho  river,  and 
tbe  improvoment  and  extension  of  the  docks,  as  well  as 
the  givtranteo  of  interest  on  tho  port  stock.  As  t<i  the 
neutrals,  Lord  Braasey  and  Mr  Tritton  did  not  indicate 
tlieir  \-iews  on  this  point,  but  Mr  Innes  Rogers  plainly 
expressed  Iiih  regret  that  the  committee  had  not  seen 
its  way  to  accept  tho  Hnancial  aid  virtually  offered  U» 
tlie  ficheme  by  the  London  County  Council-  We  say  the 
County  Council,  becaiiae,  tlioug-h  the  commisdouers  recom- 
mended that  both  the  City  Corporation  and  the  Coun^ 
Council  should,  in  virtue  of  their  professed  interest  und 
readiness  to  help,  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
(iii&ncial  burtheni  the  attitude  of  the  former  body  nuikt^ 
it  unlikely  that  thoir  actual  assistance  will  amount  to 
anything  very  substJintial.  It  may  be  that  the  notorious 
weakness  of  the  Corporation  fiDances,  or  their  jeaJou^' 
of  their  municipal  neighbours,  or  both  these  reasons 
together,  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  dislike  o£ 
municipal  help  which  finds  expression  in  the  resolutio 
of  tho  conference.  But  whatever  be  the  reason  for  thn 
adoption  of  this  attitude,  it  should  probably  be  abaudoQed 
oil  fhiancial  grounds.  The  main  objection  to  it  is  that 
such  a  policy  of  self-reliance  might,  and  probably  would. 
entail  a  rise  in  the  imposts  which  would  cripple  tho  trade 
of  London^  and  drive  a  hirge  pi'oportion  of  the  ship- 
ping to  other  ports.  The  Bchemo  of  the  commissiouers 
appears  to  bo,  in  this  respect,  tho  more  practical  and  ices 
risky  prograirinio  of  tlie  two_  The  Having  in  the  interest 
on  a  loan  raised  on  County  Council  guarantee,  over  what 
would  ha%'e  to  be  paid  by  a  new  and  untried  body  like 
the  future  port  authority  without  such  guarantee,  le  an 
item  well  worth  consideration. 

The  next    resolution   arrived    at    by  tho  committee 
relates   to   the  composition  of  the   new  port  trusU 
runs  thu8 ; — 

'That  the  port  authority.  In   number   not   to  ©i 
forty,  be  constituted  j^encrally  as  proposed  by  the  Ao 
Conunission,  but,  in  view  of  the  reaolutions  pftssed  b: 
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Hntimlttoo  in  fnToiir  of  raiainp  tLe  revenue  i-equirod  by 
charges  on  ships  and  goods^  with  Infrreaged  repregentatloD 
rf  mercantile  interests,  and  diminlslied  represeotattoii  of 
mblic  bodies.' 

If  course,  if  no  TiiumcipaL  aid  from  the  rates  be  nought 
crmitted,  the  iticltiaioTi  of  County  Council  aiid  Cor- 
tion  members  on  the  representation  nuty  call  for 
LBcatioR.  Tliis  wfis  foroseon  by  tho  royal  oommis- 
ara  when  they  remarked  {pir,  313)  that  the  eomposi- 
of  tho  trust  Bhould  be  materially  altered  if  either 
.he  two  bodies  abstained  from  aasunilnj^  financial 
onBihility.  An  important  addition  to  the  above- 
tioned  resolution  of  the  committee  was,  however, 
G  ^vhen  the  report  came  up  for  the  consideration 
le  full  conference  on  tho  18lh  of  December  last.  The 
wing  nmenduient  was  then  carried  on  the  motion  of 

'That  no  scheme  will  adequately  meet  the  claims  of 
the  tuerchaute  aud  tradei-s  of  Loudon  that  does  not  givta 
them  an  adeqii&te  representation  of  juembera  sleeted  by 
the  MercTiubilt^  As^{K!La<trun/ 

Us  is,  to  our  mind,  a  clear  indication  of  tho  prefer* 
Jof  the  mercantile  community  for  direct  representation 

lie  trust;  and,  conBidoriug  how  vehemently  the  corn, 
r,  dried-fruit,  timber,  jute,  iind  other  trade  represenUi- 
Vhave  complained — aud  with  reason — of  the  cost  and 
liess  of  discharging  in  tho  Fort  of  London,  thia  plea 
le  traders  seems  co  de&erve  every  consideration. 
Sffo  other  points  were  urged — the  payment  of  the 
tbera  of  the  trust*  and  tho  placing  of  the  dock  promises 
sr  the  control  of  the  City  or  Metropolitan  Police,  bo  as 
rovide  greater  fiecunty  against  rubbery  ami  pilferin^^ 
he  docksi  We  will  take  the  latter  Urst*  About  a 
jred  yeare  ago  Mr  Colquhoun,  himself  a  police 
istrate,  fairly  astonished  the  public  by  his  descrrip- 
of  the  organised  depredations  of  the  'river  pirates/ 
bt  plunderers.'  'light  horeemon'  and  '  hoa\'y  horao- 
,*  lightermen^  oat-catchers,  and  other  thieves  who 
ft  A  living  on  the  Thames.  The  gigautie  I»sh  ariMnig 
1  robbery  in  the  river  was  indeed  a  powerful  reoBon 
sonstructing  docks ;  and,  considering  what  possibilities 
thieving  the  handling  of  cargo  still  gives,  it  scema 
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impossible  to  oonolud©  tliat  such  practices  ar©  enlirHv 
a  Uiing  of  the  pa^t.  Indeed,  the  eonimise] oners  were 
assured  that  it  wns  not;  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
the^  determined  to  take  no  evidence  on  the  snbjeci. 
Moreover,  in  the  event  of  another  dock-striko,  the  avcd 
for  tho  omploymeut  of  public  police  in  tho  dock  areas 
might  bo  stringent-  On  the  whole  we  think  tho  referm 
might  be  detdrable  lu  the  interests  oP  IjCiikIod,  hut  the 
change  could  scarcely  he  proposed  by  a  responsible  body 
without  first  ascertGuiing  the  views  of  the  Home  Office, 

The  payment  of  the  members  of  the  new  trust  w  a 
difficult  pointi  but  we  are  inclkied  to  think  that  the 
public  verdict  will  be  againfit  it.  The  conuuiBsioners,  an 
the  -whole,  wera  of  this  opinion,  hut  they  assumed  that 
the  Government  would  attach  a  small  salary  to  the  posts 
o£  those  members  of  the  trust  who  were  nominated  by 
the  State,  while  they  considered  it  might  possibly  be 
adTantageoua  to  attach  a  larger  salaiy  to  the  posts  of 
cbftirnian  and  vice -chairman.  One  strong  proccd<»iit, 
among  others,  for  non-payment  exist*;  in  the  case  dS 
Liverpool,  where  flhip-ownere  and  merchants  of  the 
highest  standing  aro  willing  to  serve  gratuitously  oo, 
the  Mersey  Doelce  and  Harbour  Board,  and  to  p^V4?  theirJ 
beet  energies  to  tlie  baainess  of  their  port,  "with  a  bui 
that  is  universally  recognised. 

The   more   one  consiJen*   this    important    (luestion 
tho  accommodation  of  London's  water-borne  trade. 
clearer  does  it  become  that,  once  we  concede  the  imtifll 
necessity  of  n   unified   authority  or   trust,  in  which  all 
groat    interests    shall    be    proportionately    and     fairly 
represented,  the  cfuk  of  the  problem  resolves  its«>Jf  into 
a  question  of  money.     Can  tJie  port  pay  its  way?    The 
commiBsionere  did  not  venture  to  submit  a  balance-sheot, 
but  they  indicated  in  bold  outlines  a  sketch  of  v^'hat  tHt| 
revenues  of  the  trust  would  bo  if  their  recommendatioi 
were  carried  out.     Witnessea  of  weight  and  autborityr; 
like  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  and  Mr  Pembroke,  had  do 
donht  that  the  trust  would  succeed,  both  adminiKtrativelyj 
and  financidUy.     In  fact  it  is  absuid  to  suppose  that  so 
important  a  body,  deriving  emolmnents  from  so  tnagtiift- 
c-ent  a  trade,  could   not   regulate  its  oiitgoir^ga  so  ik»  tO 
make  both  ends  meet.     Such  a  supposition  is  little  flbor^ 


of  nn  insult  to  the  tnlent  available  in  the  ftnsncial  centre 
of  the  universe. 

But  should  any  aid  he  forthcoming  from  the  state  or 

tho    mnnieipality?      Here  we  touch   on  more  debatable 

grouiKl.     The  coiiiniiaftinufirH  wfire  plaiuly  opposed  to  aiiy 

mibsidy  from  tbo  state  ;   and  they  wore  probably  rij^ht. 

Tfae  harbour  business  of  London,  important  though  it  be, 

18  but  alocul  concern,  a ft^r  all.     Evi5n  if  woi'egard  London 

as    the   capital   of  tho   empire,  it  [a  diiiicult  to  bog  how 

tliifi     eoneidoration    would    warrant    tho    Exchequer    in 

[  praoting  aid  to  London  which  is  denied  to  Livorpool  or 

Glasgow.     London  is  no  doubt  the  centre  of  a  Inrgo  circlo 

of  distribution,  extending  aa  far  as,  let  us  say,  Birmingham; 

licit  other  ports  iirci  centres  of  similar  Lurchsa,  and  yuljserva 

rich    and  populous  though   emaller  areas.      A  mere  dif- 

ferene©   of  degree  would  not  justify  a  difference  in  tho 

attitude  of  the  »tjite. 

But  the  ca»o  stands  dilFerontly  as  regards  municapal 
aesistnnce.     Tho  commiBsionora  remark  that 

■in  Germany,  Holland,  Bt-lnium,  and  Froac^  liuge  c&pital  ex- 
penditure At  the  ports  haa  boen  proridad  from  imtioit'vl  aa 
irell  &3  from  luiuucipfLl  fiiud^t  ^vith  the  rci^idt.  a3  we  have 
Indicated,  of  t>lacijjg  the  Port  of  London  at  a,  certain  distid- 
VftJitage'  (par.  292), 

8tAt<e-aid,  with  its  necessary  concomitant  state-control,  is 
habitual  on  the  Continent,  but  is  generally,  and  as  a  rule 
justly,  regarded  with  suspicion  in  this  country,  A  free 
combination  of  all  the  ratepayora  in  a  particular  district 
to  make  the  most  of  their  natural  advantages — for  this  is 
what  municipal  assistance  means^is  a  different  matter. 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  mention  that  at  Hamburg 
aod  Bremen  the  Imperial  Govemtnent  huA  nut  euntrib* 
uted  very  largely ;  and   that  in  those  ports,  as  also  at 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  tbe  municipalities 
have   tiiHplrtyed    gi^at  enterprise.      At    the  thi^ee    last- 
named  ports  the  charges  are  purposely  kept  as  low  as 
poeeiblo  by  the  municipality  aetinjj  as  tho  port  authority. 
Such  action  on  the  part  of  riv/ila  deBervea  our  serioua 
att'ention,  and  might  serve  as  an  example  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.     The  majority  of  the  ports  of 
tbe  T-'iuted   Kingdom  enjoy  municipul  aasietaneo  and  are 
Mibjeot    to  municipal   control    in   some   toria  or   cA\vfiv. 
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Althou}^b  tills  point,  "which  is  an  argument  in  thoirfavoor, 

BeetiiH  t<*  havcj  lieyn  overlooked  by  t,ho  i.^*niiniissioiiers.  tliev 
recommend  that  a  capital  expenditure  of  7,000,000^.  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  river,  and  for  the 
miproveiDeiktp  and  extension  of  the  docks,  should  be 
provided  by  the  London  County  Council  and  the  City 
Corporation,  or  by  one  of  the  two  autboritieg.  Of  this 
BuuXj  2,500,000/.  are  to  be  spent  on  the  improvement  of 
the  river,  and  4,500,000^,  on  unprovements  and  extenaioDs 
of  the  docks.  The  former  of  these  two  large  items  of 
expenLliture  is  rei.'O  mm  ended  on  the  plau^fiblu  pHndpJe 
that  the  Tliames  is  and  must  always  bo  a  great  highwaj' 
of  commerce  for  the  many  miUionB  dwelling  on  or  within 
a  few  miles  of  its  banks,  and  that  tho  nutint^nance  of 
highways  is  a  charge  which  may  juatly  be  home  by  the 
municipality. 

The  commisai oners  might  have  strengthened  tbetr 
contention  by  reference  to  tho  state  of  things  prevailing 
at  the  112  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Tho  London 
County  Council  have  pointed  out  that,  out  of  this  a^re- 
gate  number,  the  municipal  authority  has  complete  control 
at  2!i.  At  (id  other  ports  there  is  more  or  Icsa  of  a 
municipal  element ;  but  its  strength  varies  very  much, 
from  plares  like  Sunderbind,  where  tliero  va  only  1  muni- 
cipal representative  out  of  52,  t<f  places  like  Glasgow, 
where  there  are  10  out  of  25,  or  the  Tyno  ports,  where 
there  are  15  out  of  33.  Of  course  the  prenern'e  of  ratvpiiyera 
reprcaontatives,  whether  in  large  or  email  proportion, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  financial  help  out  of  the  rates; 
but  considering  that,  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  it  lift* 
been  dchbomtcly  decided  at  various  times  to  add  a  sub- 
stantial municipal  element  to  the  port  authority,  Ih* 
burthen  of  proof  certiunly  lies  upon  the  City  Corporation, 
and  those  who  agree  with  thecn,  to  show  whj',  in  the  cue 
of  London,  this  &en>^ible  rule  should  be  departed  from. 

Siuee  the  Iloyul  Comniissiou  report ed,  a  vuIuaMc 
relief  to  the  shipping  interest  has  made  its  appearance 
on  the  political  horizon :  we  refer  to  tho  abolition  of  tho 
Light  Duea  This  t&x  is  one  of  those  extraordjojuy 
anomalies  which,  like  compulsory  pilotage,  have  grown 
up  in  connexion  with  that  intei'esting  mediaeval  institu- 
tion, the  Brotherhood  of  the  Trinity  House.  We  nnder^ 
stand  that  the  abolition  of  both  these  auachrDnisuifi  vratf 
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ipon  the  Port  of  London  commiaaionore,  but 
'  partift!  suiicees.  In  the  case  of  compulsory 
they  did  indeod  suggest  that  some  ouc  else 
ay  the  part  o£  executioner,  so  far  aa  the  Port 
[i  was  e.oncemedt  wh]i?h  wa.a  hettar  than  doing 
kt  all.  We  may  therefore  hopo  in  process  of 
00  tho  port  authority  of  London  apply,  under 
"8  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1S94»  for  a 
d  order  exempting  all  shipri  witliiu  the  port 
pulsory  pilotage.  As  tho  most  numerous  law- 
i  in  tho  London  district,  there  is  a  probability 
law  on  tliifi  point,  ivhidi  ono  of  hjH  Majesty's 
s  described  as  a  disgrace  to  the  legialaturo,  may 
nended. 

ards  the  Light  Dues,  the  commissioners  were 
unwilling  to  make  any  recommendation  ivhich 
re  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  Chancel- 
Exchequer,  and  might  have  seemed  ultra  vires 
Y  whose  scope  of  enquiry  was  confined  to  the 
B.  Fort  una  toly,  however,  another  body  has 
lurage  to  attack  this  old  anomaly.  It  haa  been 
(enounced  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Co muiittee 

Shipping  Subsidies  ;  and  we  shall  he  greatly 
!f  the  provision  and  maintenance  of  lighthouses 
on  undertaken  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  as  is 
n  oU  other  civilised  coasts. 

two  reforms  will  bring  much  relief  to  the 
nterest,  and  should  reconcile  them  to  the  new 
hich  may  possibly  result  from  the  establishmont 
jw  port  trust.  The  neglect  of  its  maritime 
it  wbii^li  London  lias  hitbei'to  been  guilty,  can- 
tnedied  without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
rest  concerned  therein.  It  will  he  the  duty  of 
ature,  while  taking  cure  that  theae  burdens 
^  light  as  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils 
Dm  plurahty  and  confusion  of  authorities  and 
ins,  which  have  hitherto  hampered  the  develop- 
injured  the  reputation  of  the  Port  of  London, 
stated    the    drustio    reforms    that    oro    now 
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1.  La  Question  BihHque  chez  Ics  CiUholiquea  fJe  Fratice  tn 
XIX'  jfj'Me.     By  A-  Houtiii.     Parlw:  Picard,  1901 

2.  Handbook  to  the  Te^iital  Criticism  of  the  *Veir  TesiG- 
tn&nt     By  F,  G,  Kenyoii,     LoudoD  :  Macmillan,  1001, 

3.  Tfie  Hiatorical  New  TestamenL  By  Jameti  Muffttlt 
Edinburgh  :  T,  &  T.  Clark.  1901. 

4.  The  Earliest  Gospal.  By  Allan  Mcnzies.  Londont 
MacmilUn.  H^Ol. 

5-  The  Credibilitif  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  F,  E 
Cliotio.  (Tho  Huboan  Locturoe,  1900-1,)  London:  Ma^ 
millan,  1902. 

6.  Addrcfmes  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles^     By  Arcbbial 
Bcuson.     London:  Macmlllan,  ItlOL 

7.  The  Gospul  according  to  St  John:  cin  Suquiry  into  iff 
Gerieais  tind  Historical  Valjic.  By  H-  H.  Wendt.  (Trao^ 
lation  by  Lumuiia.)     Edinburgh ;  T-  &  T.  CUrk,  IWl 

S>  Criticisiti  of  the  New  Testament,  (StMargarol'sLect' 
By  W.  Banday  and  others.     London;  Mun-ay,  1902. 

0,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Four  vols.  tid.  by  J.  Hastingi 
Edinbiu'gh  :  T.  &  T.  Chirk,  1898-1902. 

10.  Em^chipi^dia  Bihlkn.  Vols  1-3.  Ed.  by  T,  K,  ChejW 
and  J.  S.  Black.     Edinburgh:  Black,  1808-1002. 

11.  Exploratlo  Evung^lica^  By  P.  Gardner.  Edinburgli: 
Black,  1899. 

12.  Co7ttentio  Veritatis:  Essays  in  Construciive  T^'o/oMflf- 
By  H.  Hasbdall  and  others.     London  :  Murray,  1002> 

13.  What  is  Christianity  f  By  A- Hurnack.  (Translation* 
by  T.  Bailey  Saunders,  of  Das  Wcs&n  des  Chrie  ten  turns-) 
London:  Williama  and  Norgate,  190L 

And  other  work-s. 

It  has  been  roeently  said  that  tbo  task  of  tho  twenHetii 
contnry  will  he  to  ajipreciate,  in  Its  ultimate  l>eur]u>;  upcA 
life,  tho  now  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  Dineteencli' 
If  so,  few  more  momentous  questions  await  the  atl^ation 
cif  the  new  age  tban  that  of  the  attitude  of  U'ained  and 
truth-loving  nundH  toward  the  Scripturea  of  the  Old  And 
the  New  Testament.  The  present  article  ■^ill  b**  dirwi^ 
to  a  survey  of  the  bearing  of  reeeut  work  upon  tho  laUer; 
but  we  can  beat  approach  the  subject  by  a  prelioiiiai 
glanco  at  the  Biblical  question  as  a  whola 
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mdred  ye^irs  ago  the  elemeut-s  of  Biblical  criticism, 

conouivod,  hnrdly    lay   boforo   tbo   student.      To 

ith,   the  verbal  inerrancy  of    th^    Bible   in   all 

of  fiLct  wo^  stilJ  lixioiuatic  for  ortbodox  Christian 

p.     To  ascertain  the  true  text  by  clearing  away 

ouiaidatod   in    the   procesif  of  tr;iiuatai8aioji  wua 

ed  ns  a  legitiinatt^  and   indited  aeo^sHary   labour. 

Mill.  Bcntley,  Bengel,  (Irioabacb,  and  others,  had 

the  first  steps   in  textual  eriticisni    of    the   New 

tent;  the  8epluajriiit  bjid  been  explort^d  by  Holnies 

kTBons;  and  the  principal  ancient  Tcrsiona   woro 

g  to  be  invoHti^ted*     But,  apart  from  the  work 

pioneors,  like  Pire  Simon  in  the  seventeenth 

and  the  Germans  influenced  bv  tho  An/kUintnij 

ghtoenth,  tho  problems  of  hiatorical  criticism — tho 

tion  of  the  external  and  intornal  evidence  as  to 

orehip,  date,  and  origin  of  books — ivere  quite  in 

ancy.     The  English  writers  on  tho  evidences  hod 

*anied  to  marshal  the  argument*  for  the  rtnthen- 

d  credibility  of  our  hi^ttirJcal  t^crlpturtiS,  but  sub- 

aya  to  well-underatood  limitutiond  within  which 

quii-y  muBt,  in  Chriatiun  hands,  be  reatraimid. 

Imen  imbued  with  ihe^e  traditions,  as  they  moved 

r  on  in  their  accustomed  groove  of  Bible-reading 

ithe   guiding  principle  of  'plenary'  inepiration,  it 

lu  a  ftiiddeu  ^md  puinfoL  ^bock,  even   forty  years 

»  learn   that  schohtra  of  recognised  pre-eminence 

id  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Douteroaomy  and  of 

ritical  law>  and  placed  the  book  of   Daniel  three 

es  and  a  half  after  ita  tmditional  date.     Without 

ly  coDsidoriog  the  detail  of  tho  argunionts  used  to 

t  such  strange  conclusions,  the  cry  was  naturally 

tJiat  they  undermined  the  historical  acciir2Lcy  of 

i  stateoic&t^  in  the  Bible;  and  consequently  they 

iled  out  of  court. 

befiJie  the  voice  of  <u'ttjc!sm  hod  awaked  any  clear 
te  in  the  public  mind  of  this  country,  the  'Biblical 
n"  bad  been  rsuricd  very  ^ffeotively  from  a  quito 
it  quarter.  The  acciimulatiog  evidence,  derived 
reology,  from  the  science  of  language,  from  the 
id^  of  the  languages  and  early  civiliaatjon  of 
aud  Babylonia — wu  niAy  now  ndd  Greece — and 
;hc   reaultfl    of    general    anthropology^   aa   to  tllo 
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antiquity  of  the  human  t&cq  on  earth,  forced  upon 
reluctant  mmd  of  Christian  aavants  the  conclusion  that 
the  begiDnings  of  human  history  belong  to  an  antiquity 
immeasurably  transcending  tho  precise  data  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whether  we  take  the  figures  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  or  the  somewhat   lai^or  margin   fumisfaed   by  the 
Septoagint,     If  this  is  so — if  the  Bible  de&nitely  offers  as 
a  chronology  which  falls   immensely  short  of  even  aa 
approiiiiiat^^ly  correct  estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  civil-^ 
isation  and  of  human  life — then  the  question  of  prindpl 
is  removed  from  further  discussion.     The  statements 
fact  which  the  Bihie  contains  are  not,  by  the  mere 
that  they  stand  in  the   Bible,  stamped  with  the  divint 
guarantee  of  truth.     The  Biblical  history  may  still 
pare,  and  we  believe  that  it  does  compare,  very  favourabl] 
indeed,  as  history,  with  the  annals  of  antiquity  genendlj-] 
But  on  grounds  ivboUy  prior  to  any  critical   questii 
whfite^-er,  it   has  become   impossible  to  claim  that 
Bible,  in  whatever  genne  divinely  inspired,  was  prodcicfld 
under  conditions  which  elevate  it  in  all  respects  abo« 
the  limitations  to  which  everything  written  by  man  ii 
subject ;  impossible  to  rule  out  of  eourt  any  conclusioil  of 
criticism  on  the  sole  ground  of  its  collision  with  cat^f^*^ 
words  of  Holy  Scripture. 

For  details  of  this  change  in  presuppo&ations  we  muflt 
refer  our  readers  to  the  luminous  work  of  the  AbW 
Hontin,  placed  at  the  head  of  our  list.  It  k  difficult*  ai 
we  lay  do^'n  this  book,  to  resist  the  impression  that  tJie 
^Biblical  question*  stands  to-day  upon  a  very  dififereflt 
footing  from  that  which  it  occupied  a  century  ago-  TIm 
general  credit  of  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  htstoniv] 
dtxuments  stands  high,  and  will,  we  believe,  stoad 
higher  as  further  progress  is  made  in  the  critical  recon- 
Btmction  of  history.  But  it  is  no  longer  axiomatic  thftt 
the  Literal  statement  of  the  Bible  overrides,  without  de- 
bate, conflicting  evidence  of  whatever  kind-  If  w©  baw 
once  grasped  the  fact  that  the  presuppositions  of  Biblifu 
scholarship  are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  days  orf 
our  great-grandfathers,  we  shall  regard  the  debflt^ble 
question-fl  raised  hy  criticism  pure  and  >^]niple  as  matters 
of  minor  moment.  Larger  issues  may  be  involved:  tb^ 
evidence  for  miraculous  events,  with  which  Chrifitijui 
belief  is  vitally  concerned,  may  be  affected  by  coDcluaioas 
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M  to  ibe  date  and  origin  of  documeatt^.  But  in  them- 
pelves,  questiona  of  authorship  and  dabs,  eyen  when  they 
^Bolve  the  date  of  the  LeWtical  law — the  most  transitory 
Httneni  11  the  Old  Te?itanieut  diHpeobatloa — are  no  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

Of  the  t^vo  modt  comprehensive  en) bodioieDts  of  expert 
^inton  whioh  have  recently  appeared  in  this  coimtry^ 
Eiaiiiely.  Dr  Hastings*  'Dictioaary  of  the  Bible  ^  and  the 
mocyclopoHlia  Bibhca,tho  former  unquoationably  is  the 
BOore  accurate  reflection  of  the  general  attitude  of  English- 
g  divines.  The  '  Encyolopfedia'  is  too  strongly 
ted  with  the  peculiar  idiodyncrasy  of  its  clerical 
tor  (aa  sbo^pn,  for  example,  in  the  selection  of  Dr  van 
n — the  spokesman  of  a  small  and  wildly  paradoxical 
up  of  free-lancea — aa  tho  contributor  of  tho  article  on 
Paul)  to  he  taken  as  representative  of  the  general 
deocy  of  cntical  iiivestigatiun.  Hastings'  Dictiouary, 
the  contrary,  the  work  of  typical  men  of  moat  various 
Is.  is  none  the  leas  marked  by  a  eortain  wholeness 
coherence  in  the  general  di'ift  of  thuir  coutributioiia. 
rusal  of  it6  four  volumes  leaves  us  with  the  impres- 
that  our  representative  scholars  are  prepared  to 
t  heartily  the  most  modern  t'onclusions  of  sane 
jriticisai  on  all  textual  questions,  and  to  go  vei'y  far  in 
the  same  direction  as  regards  the  debatable  matters  of 
)ld  Testament  GriticLsm ;  but  that  on  New  Testfunenfc 
bjocts  they  take  up  what  may  in  the  main  be  charac- 
eriaed  as  a  decidedly,  though  not  unreasonably,  con- 
tervBtive  attitude. 

Some  of  the  contributors  to  the  '  Encyclopiiedia  *  would 
doubtless  set  this  down  to  a  timorous  inconsistency  which, 
on  approaching  the  more  sacred  ground  of  the  Gospel 
liutory,  and  the  central  points  of  Christian  belief,  tliiivhes 
From  tho  apphcation  of  principles  of  historical  evidence 
vrhich  have  been  freely  accepted  in  dealing  with  less 
i^ital  matters.  Professor  Percy  Gaidner,  in  his  lecwnt 
Tolumo  of  lectures,"  oomplains  that  *  historic  science," 
allowed  to  prevail  when  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed, 
'is  commouly  warned  off  the  ground  uccupif^d  by  the 
New  Testament,'  From  this  view  we  entirely  dissent 
The  attitude  of  Dr  Hastings'  Dictionary  ia,  in  fact,  not 
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widoly  diEforc^ni  from  tliat  of  Rcu^^.  one  of  tJie  nblwi 
of  Gorman  eritica  imd  a  forerunner  of  tho  WcULausrai 
hypotheni^,  whci  t-o  thc«  oiid  t^f  hia  long  life  adherefi  Ui  n 
puaitii>n  in  N^^iv  Ti-stJunenL  i'ritici;*iii  wlik-ii  injLy  fairly 
be  described  as  conscrvntive.  ^o  doubt  the  problems  <A 
critJeiRm  are  the  same  in  kind,  whether  we  deM  with  tbc 
Old  Tofltaraent  or  with  the  Now.  We  seek  in  piu*h  piwh 
to  plaoe  tho  documents  in  their  proper  relation  to  the 
matters  of  fact  to  whic^h  thuy  relate.  But  for  tbia  very 
reaeon  the  I'onditions  of  the  problGin  in  thu  two  CA-ia 
diifer  widoly.  In  tho  Now  Testament,  speaking  broadly* 
tlio  ultimate  facts  and  the  documents  whioh  form 
evidene©  h,11  f^dl  Avithin,  or  uejirly  within,  n  single  ooni 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
uenturiea  lie  between  the  facts  and  the  dooumonts, 
MoseH,  fur  example,  wrote  Genesis,  he  wrutf  on  any 
putation  nearly  three  thousand  years  after  the  cr 
of  tho  world  which  he  dcecriboa,  Tb©  books  of 
written  dnring  tho  enptivity,  are  far  from  eonstital 
anything  like  contemporary  evidence  for  >vbat  happeiMdj 
itL  the  time  of  Solomon,  or  even  of  Elijah  and  Eli^ha* 

If  only  for  the  reason  thus  baldly  stated,  it  ts  unl 
redently  intelligible  that  scholars  who  would  t*ike  up 
aomewhftt  HcopticiU  attitude  toward  the  historical  niiitorii 
comprised  in  tho  Old  TeRtamont  hooks,  might  feel  tlmt 
the  case  of  the  New  Tcfltament  the  margin  of  tinie  a^ 
ablo  for  tho  growth  of  legendary  tradition,  and  for 
transform alion  of  docuniouta  by  repeated  reeensioru, 
very   jiukOi   less.     And,  aa  a   matter  of  fact-,    this   is 
prevalent  attitude  among  reprosentative  KugUsh-^peakJi 
scholars,  such  as  Dr  Hastings  has  gathered  togothtT 
tlie  production  of  t-he  Rdinlmrgh  '  Dirtiormry  of  tJie  DIl 
At  the  satiie  time  a  somewhat  formidable  body  of  Kii^'liab, 
opinion  appears  arrayed  on  the  side  of  a  more  radii 
critit^iAEii  of  the  New  TesLaiuent  as  well.     lu  udditiiiD 
tho  *  Enoyclopjedia  Biblica/  whoso  editor  has  for  mf 
important  Now  Testament  artielea  dra^vn  upon  contin^nlJ 
schulai'ship,  we  havu  Prof.  Perry  Garduen  whost'  rrilii 
position,  moderate  i\a  compared  with  that  of  St:hiikiod( 
or  Von  Manen,  is  cei'tainly  less  than  L'onjservative,  mu* 
furniahes   a   li;La!M   for   n   suniewhat   i-e vol ut io nary  recoO" 
atniction  of  theology-;  Mr  UofTatt,  whose  'Historical  A*^ 
Testament'  is  a  most  meritoriouB  piece  of  Mork. 


™uc  evon  to  those  who,  liko  ouraelvos.  would  demur  to 
many  of  hb  opiuioDa;  the  late  Dr  Mattiiioaii,  together 
with  the  moat  able  livuig  rcpreseutfitivos  of  the  Unitntian 
body,  and  not  a  few  Ameriean  ficholnrs,  of  whom  Dr 
McGilTert  may  be  takeit  as  it  type.  The  existeuee  of  i^uch 
a  body  of  opinion  U  by  uo  meana  a  niiafoi-tune-  Tho 
mere  prBdominanr-e  hi  thw  trountry  of  a  conservative 
ustiTnate  of  ihi»  New  TpnUxmeiit  wonhl  inspire  littla  eoii- 
Rilcnc<?  amori^  tliiiiking  poopio  without  tho  :^i£oguard  of 
keen  aod  earnest  diecu^aion  iu  which  the  negative  side 
should  be  adequately  Htatod,  Thirty  years  a^4>  Bishop 
Li^Chtfoot'srepUcato  tho  author  of 'Supernatural  Religion" 
came  to  many  lay  minda  aa  a  revelation  of  the  Bolid  and 
mnnifold  groundn  for  iMpliefa  which  they  had  been  content 
to  accept  on  the  authority  of  tradition.  Tho  peculiar 
eon£dence  inspired  by  Dr  Sanday  Avas  due  in  no  Hmall 
de^Ttw  to  the  feeling  that  he  appn^arlied  New  TtwtJiniBiit 
probicnw,  not  with  the  parti  pt-in  of  an  apologist,  but  with 
a  judicial  mind,  cautioufdy  testing  method  and  eonclusioiis, 
and  ever  alJvo  to  the  evidence  which  led  others  to  con- 
cluHions  diHorout  from  his  own. 

In  fact,  the  ChriaLian  Church,  in  tho  riTgion  of  leai-ning 
and  thRology,  ia  inereasiiigTy  exchanging  tlK^  defeut^ive 
for  the  historical  spirit.  The  change  is  inevitable,  and 
commended  by  the  instinct  of  a  larger  faitb.  Contro- 
versial ativoiiacy,  nucnwiary  for  the  pT'eseofjitioti  of  an 
«ar  parte  caae,  is  suitable  rather  to  narrow  sectional  causes 
than  to  the  investigation  of  fact  and  trutb.  As  soon  as 
we  detect  ourselves  in  the  act  of  special  pleading,  the 
dteoovery  is  a  summons  to  retnice  our  ^teps  till  we 
re«x>ver  terra  fi'nna,  *  It  makes  all  tho  difforencjo.'  said 
Archbishop  Whately,  'whether  w^e  plftcn  truth  first  or 
second';  and  it  in  just  in  this  respect  that  the  Christian 
Iciaraing  of  to-dny  is  iu  advance  of  that  of  former  times  ; 
learDing  is  slowly  but  surely  ceaaiug  to  be  controversial. 
But  individuality  of  convlctioii  remains:  scholars*  united 
by  their  eommon  devotion  to  truth,  will  remain  at  isHue 
as  to  what  is  tho  truth.  Where  the  task  in  hand  is 
not  so  much  to  tLscertaiii  t'actH  as  to  test  the  value  of 
the  higher  generalisations,  the  divergence  vriU  lie  very 
wide ;  aud  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament, 
tlie  inl«rpeiietrat]on  of  tho  qnej^tioufi  of  f2tct  and  of 
r^Ulrfoua  cuuviction  is  intimate,  it  can  only  be  by  ^  Nevy 
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slow  procGBs,  with  keen  debate  of  every  atep,  that  ques- 
tions of  faeb  wiTJ  eoiue  to  Oual  deciBiorL 


^ 


The  work  of  New  Testament  criticism,  &s  of  hidtorical 
criticlam  in  guDeml,  ii^  two-fold;  it  embraces  both  tb« 
history  of  the  text,  and  enquiry  into  the  ongin  of  the 
documents  and  tholr  value  oe  material  for  hietory. 

The  achievements  and  problems  of  tertuaJ  criticism, 
though  not  leas  solid  and  interesting  in  themselves,  are 
more  technical  than  those  of  'higher'  criticism,  0,11^ 
interest  a  smFiller  circle  ot  renders-  We  will  therefore 
deal  Tvith  them  in  comparatively  brief  compasa. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  much  had  been  done  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  scientidc  textual  criticism  of  theNewTesU- 
ment.  In  Germany,  Lachmaun, '  whofirst  broke  irith  the 
**T©stus  Boceptus"  altogether/ and  Tregellea  in  EcgUai 
had  published  critical  editions  ;  Tischendorf  had  hrougbt 
out  an  eighth  edition  before  his  death  in  1874,  and  ^ 
pupil  Dr  (jregory  was  just  beginning  the  splendid  i»m- 
panion  volume  of  '  prolegomena,'  in  which  we  now  po&^*s3 
the  completesb  available  account  of  the  niateriala  for  tbe 
history  of  the  New  Testament  text.  The  edition  iWI. 
('oetava  maior*)  contained  a  most  ample  '  apparsti 
criticuK,'  including  the  readings  of  H,  the  Sinaitic  Codt 
whose  discovery  was  not  the  least  of  Tischendorf  s  til 
to  lasting  fame.  The  readings  of  '  B,"  the  famous  Vati* 
MS.,  were  also  known,  although  it  was  seven  years 
Tischendorf's  death  when  a  satisfactory  edition  of  it 
completed,  and  only  thirteen  years  ago  that  it  "was  pul 
lished  in  facsimile.  In  addition  to  these  two  great  codi* 
(practically  our  solo  direct  witness  for  the  Greek 
as  it  was  in  the  fourth  century),  most  of  the  unci) 
versions,  ijatristic  citations  (largely  in  nntrustwoi 
texts),  and  a  roat  number  of  cursive  MSS.,  were 
available  as  material-  In  the  critical  tests,  and  in 
editions  of  particular  books,  a  general  classificatioa 
authorities  had  been  made,  and  the  text  favoured  by 
oldest  MSS.  was,  as  may  be  seen  by  meane  of  3criT«iier^ 
Cainhridg;c  edition  with  the  collated  readings  of  I^cb-j 
mann,  Tischendorf,  and  Tregelles,  beginning  to  displac*' 
the  'Textus  Beceptus.' 

But  the  task  of  applying,  in  detailed  tborouirlia'*' 
to  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text  th' 
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tod,  reoognified  as  of  sole  validity  in  other  fields,  waa 
i^>mpre}jensively  taken  in  bHiid  by  Bishop  Westcott 
Br  Hort,  whose  edition,  published  in  1881,  after 
^DQQy  years  of  pntiont  labour  and  diacusaion,  ia  the 
aive  event  in  the  history  of  the  Bubject.  It  may  be 
rabie  to  say  a  few  wordH  !n  nxplanatioit  of  ite  import- 
*.  The  method  employed  is  *  genealogical/  Assuming 
',  lit  the  first  moment  of  the  completion  of  a  book, 

copy  Alone  existed,  aU  extant  eopies  are  E]ltrmH,tt>!y 
ved  from  that  single  origiua-L  The  problem,  when 
extant  eopiee  differ  among  themBetves,  iB  to  trace  the 
ory  of  their  variations.  Thia  can  often  be  done,  e.g_ 
Ml  a  number  of  MSS.  can  bo  shown  to  be  derived  from 
nglo  original  eharaetorieed  by  some  peculiarity  which 
have  reproduced-  If  this  copy  cs.n  h&  ebown,  in  its 
Qfto  be  derived  from,  a  copy  in  which  the  peculiarity 
[iieation  waa  absent,  the  preaumption  is  tliat  the  pecu- 
"^  IS  an  error ;  in  any  case  the  MSS-  which  contain  it 
ilce  themse1vet4  to  one,  for  (except  in  cases  inhere  a. 
'  is  copied  from  two  or  more  originals,  or  corrected  by 
of  a  second  MS.)  no  copy  can  testify  to  more  than  tho 
'  from  whieb  it  was  («pied.  We  count  our  wdtneases, 
^Wyers  say,  per  sth^es,  not  per  capita* 
tVliere,  as  in  tho  case  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
iber  of  MSS.  (to  soy  nothing  for  the  moment  of  other 
^)  is  enormous,  everything  depends  upon  the  soundness 
'h&  principle  upon  which  the  MSS»  are  grouped  into 
ilies^  As  the  result  of  successful  grouping,  the  whole 
Ory  of  the  text  would  Ue  before  us  like  a  network  of 
ams,  labyrinthine  in  its  complexity,  but,  as  we  remount 
ard  the  dourcOf  reducing  itself  to  a  few  main  branches^ 

these  in  turn  drawn  ultiuiat^ly  from  the  one  com- 
I  fountain-head,  the  autograph  of  the  author  or  hia 
Jiuensis,  At  one  point  or  anotlier  of  this  network 
Vtreams,  every  known  MS.  or  group  of  M8S.  would 

ita  proper  place,  and  every  variety  of  tost  it*j  point  of 
in.  VorsionB  would  branch  off  (each  with  ita  own 
work  of  tran'^niTssion)  at  asaignable  points,  &nd  W9 
Id  lay  our  finger  on  the  places  where  the  different 
bers  whose  quotations  are  recorded  came  to  draw. 
4uch  a  eomplete  result  is  of  course  hardly  attainable, 
with,  mauy  of  the  junctions  and  divergences 
etre&m  aro  hidden  from  vi«w,  &nd  muet  bo  '  located ' 
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inferentJaUy.  Again,  w©  never  ^t  quite  within  eight  of 
the  fountain-hea<l;  we  roach  perhaps  the  middle  of  the 
flccond  ccnturj',  to  fiud  the  text  alrcadj"  eo  fnr  tho  vorae 
for  accidents  of  trausmission  that,  »s  f>r  Hort  compatec, 
ahout  one  thousandth  pfLrtof  tha  New  Testament  is  faith- 
fully preserved  in  no  known  channel.  But,  in  Bpito  of  these 
drawbackf;,  the  suceess  of  the  investigation  has  heen  each 
th>»t,  after  twenty  years  of  keen  debate,  wliile  many  details 
and  some  wider  geiieralidationa  comprised  in  the  results 
reached  by  Westcott  and  Hort  appear  dci^tined  to  be 
modified,  the  Houiiduess  of  tlieir  fundafnental  principles 
ifl  generally  allowed,  and  lias  received  strikiDg  confirma- 
tton  from  more  sources  than  one. 

It  follo^vfl  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  t^st  of 
the  New  Testament  has  come  down  to  us,  and  especially 
from  the  early  divergence  of  the  main  branches  of  tlie 
stream  of  tradition,  that,  as  we  e:camine  individual  vario 
rea<h'ngs,  the  MSS.  wJU  fall  into  groupa,  the  nieniherK 
which  will*  with  occasional  exceptions  duo  to  mingling  of 
texts  and  other  causes,  be  constantly  found  in  eompnny 
with  ejich  tjther,     Tliis  is  actually  the  case;  and  the  groii|» 
thus  constituted  are  bound  together   in  many  casoa  boH 
external  indications  also;  for  esamplc,  the  Grs9C<»-LAthn 
MSS.  unite  in  exhibiting  a 'Western'  ty|io  of  text.    The 
result  is  that  we  arc  able  to  classify  the  MSS.  in  a  gcnca- 
loffieal  eyetom,  and  to  distinguish  the  fundamental  tj-pee 
of   text;    iind    a   patient   inductive   study  of   tho   variant 
readings  characteristic  of  the  several  types  leads  to  con- 
clusione    as   to  the    probable    relative   '  Buporiority/  Le-    , 
priority,  of  the  different  classes  of  authorities. 

Woetcott  and  Hort  distinguish  four  leading  types  of 
text.  To  begin  with,  there  is  the  so-called  'Texlu* 
Beceptus/  which  owes  that  name  tii  the  circumstance  thnt 
it  was  tho  first  type  to  become  popularised  in  print,  'This 
w*La  an  jiccident,  in  so  far  as  Sixtus  V,  who,  by  printing 
for  the  Old  Testament  the  t*xt  of  the  Vatican  MS.  *K 
made  tbat  tho  '  Reccptus '  for  the  Soptuagint,  raijrhP. 
have  secured  a  similar  |>osttion  for  the  New  Tcstamoni 
text  of  B.  But.  as  tho  text  jittually  lii-st  current  in 
print,  instead  of  being  taken  from  B,  is  practically  tl"* 
text  that  prevailed  in  tho  Greek  Church  from  the  fi^l 
century  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  term 
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'  embodies   a   dominant  ecclcsmstical  trAdition, 

tus  ReoeptUH'is  th«  Byzantine  tc»xt^  tbo  autho- 

t  of  St  OliryMjatt^m  and  of  the  Chinch  i>F  Autiocli. 

latter  circumstanco  ^Vo^tcott  and  Hort  called 

;  it  wna,  moreover,  the  toxt.  not  only  of  the 

altiiig  Syrians,   hut   of  the  vernacular  Syrian 

which    used   tho   'Feahitta"  as   ita   '  Jtuthorisod 

But  Westcott  and  Hort  regard  it  as  »  purely 

text,  the  result  of  a  rocenaion  in  which  the  eiirliar 

text  were  combined.     All  'Syrian'  reiidinya  which 

cclcctically  drawn  from  eurlior  typos  are,  they 

D,  esplicnblo  on    the   hypothesis  of   a  deliberate 

,  as  touehes  of  an  editorial  hand.     This  la  onn  of 

ate  upon  which  tbeir  judgment  has  been  moat 

challenged,  but  it  has  on  tho  whole  held  its  own* 

idorsed    by  Nestle*  and  (with   some   reserve)  by 

;  and  the  mainstay  of  the  objectors,  viz.  the  claim 

'antiquity  for  the  I'eehitta  version,  has  recently 

ved   to  he   precarious.      In  place  of   tho  aome- 

stion-hegging  title  'Syrian/  Mr  Kenynn  proposes, 

adopt,  the  Hymbol  *  a,'     Assuming  then  that 

gs  diatinetive  of  a  are  all — nt  ertrliest^of  late 

tury  origin,  we  havn  to  identify  the  leaditig-  tyj>ea 

hich  'wero  previously  current,  and  supplied  the 

for  the  ecieetic  process  to  which  the  '  Textua 

*  it*  mainly  dtie, 

xt  which  was  most  widely  prevalent  In  the  tirst 
tunes,  we  may,  with  Mr  Kenyon,  denote  by  the 
It  was  formerly  known  pm  *  Latin,"  *Afri(yin/ 
rn*;  and  the  laat  term,  adopted  by  Westeott  and 
8till  in  common  use.  But  such  a  title  is  mis- 
©von  'Sym-Tjitin/  winch  CLa^e  and  Nestle  would 
for  it,  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensiye.  The 
text  charactciTses  not  only  tho  old  Latin  but 
old  Syriac  versions,  and  predominates  in  the 
8  of  all  the  extant  Christian  writers  of  earlieflt 
is  found  in  Justin  and  in  Tatian,  in  the  heretic 
and  in  Irenfeuti,  in  Orig^^n  and  in  Clement  of 
But,  early  ns  muKt  be  the  origin  of  a  body 
thus  widely  diffused,  Westcott  and  Hort  wore 
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quite  clear  that,  aa  a  whole,  th07  were  not  original,     W 
ehell  recur  to  the  subject  later,  but  for  the  present  it 
may  ^uilice  to  uiiia  ihnt  (lie  £  text  was  reg-arded  by  ttm, 
editoi'fl  in  question,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  critical  in 
ductioD,  aa  a  very  early  aberrant  tj'pe,  preserving  perhaps 
in  a  few  caaes  the  only  oxtarit  witneaa   to  iuierpulatiuns  _ 
absent  from  ita  o'wn  text,  but  present  in  every  othen         M 

There  remained,  however,  a  small  body  of  readings 
not  assignable  to  the  B  tyi>e,  but  whiidi  it  w^as  nevertlie- 
less  impossible  to  regard  aa  original.  These  reading, 
mainly  preserved  in  documents  of  Egyptian  provenanw* 
were  refen-ed  by  Westcott  and  Hort  to  the  ^vork  of  tfie 
textual  scholarship  of  the  Alexandrians,  W©  may  tor 
the  present  adopt  for  this  limited  and  not  very  clearl/ 
identifiable  group  of  readings,  Mr  Kenyoa's  symbol  7. 

Eliminating,  then,  from  the  text  readings  charactor- 
istic  of  the  a,  S»  or  7  typo  of  text,  we  are  left  with  ft 
residual  type,  the  readings  of  which,  if  not  m  every  case 
original,  at  any  rate  remount  to  an  origin  beyond  tl» 
ken  of  any  proceRs  of  inductive  and  documentary  infer- 
ence ;  conjecture,  in  one  case  oat  of  a  thousand  tir  two, 
may  be  called  for.  But  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  New 
Teataraent,  wo  have  a  test  free  from  any  element  that 
can  be  Bhown  to  be  Bernndary,  and  roay  be  reasonably 
sure  that  we  possess  the  ipsiasima  verba  of  the  sacred 
authors  themi^elves.  This  is  the  claim  made  hy  the 
editors  for  their  'neutral'  text,  which,  from  ita  tlose 
correapondence  with  the  test  that  lay  before  the  scribe 
of  the  great  Vatican  MS.  B,  Mr  Kcnyon  denotes  a» 
the  ^  text.  TJiis  teit,  which  their  printed  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  seeks  to  embody,  is  the 
great  legacy  of  Westcott  and  Hort  to  New  Testament 
critioism. 

In  its  claim  to  go  behind  the  text  dominant  in  the 
Church  for  more  than  fifteen  coutnries,  in  its  substitution 
of  inductive  naethod  for  current  tradition  aa  the  tribunal 
of  appeu.1,  it  nia,y  bo  said  t<i  range  Itself  on  the  aide  of 
science  in  the  face  of  ecclosiastical  authority;  and  UO' 
questionably  the  instinctive  perception  of  this  fact  haa 
inspired  many  of  the  keenest  attacks  upon  it  and  Lpon 
the  critical  principles,  set  forth  in  Horfs 'prolcgomeD^i' 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  With  this  aspect 
quesbiou,  however,  we  are  uot  concerned.     The  qi 
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nueed  by  Weet^ott  and  Hort's  test  will  oltiroately  he 
decided  hy  smence,  not  by  authority,  and  upon  princjplea 
of  evidence  nione.  Our  present  task  ia  merely  to  sketch. 
with  the  utraoet  practicable  brevity*  the  general  progress 
of  discussiou  since  the  groat  modern  text  appeared. 

(li)  The  unique  authority  ascribed  by  tho  editors  to  a 
fiinf^le  MS.,  B»  baa  certainly  an  appearance  of  pjiradox. 
We  may,  it  is  true,  put  aside  the  counter-iJ^iiYLdux  of 
I>oan  Burgon,  that  the  oldest  M8S.  owe  their  prcaer\'a- 
tion  to  their  badnega,  their  numerous  faults  rendering 
them  useleB»^  for  any  practical  purpose,  so  that  we  have 
In  them  merely  condemned  and  unused  copies.  This  jett 
tTe^prit  ignores  the  vital  diatineti on  between  the  mechani- 
cal errors  of  tlie  scribe  (of  whi<'h  R  lm»  many)  and  the 
reading?*  preserved  by  the  MSh  from  its  originaL  A 
copy  luny  be  perfect ;  but.  if  it  tratifiinits  a  corrupt  text, 
it  will  b(9  useless  compared  with  an  even  earelesi^  and  UD- 
skilful  copy  of  a  good  text>  A  poor  daguerreotype  of  the 
per*<:jn  we  seek  to  identify  is  a  thousand  times  more 
valutible  to  us  than  the  most  fbiished  and  exact  photo- 
graph of  some  one  who  may  be  hia  cousin  but  is  cert/iinly 
the  wi'ong  man. 

The  question  is,  however,  whether  a  method  which 
practicaily  issues  in  the  aupremacy  of  a  single  naanu- 
script — 'Athanasius  contra  mundum' — to  the  diaparage- 
Eoent  of  bo  great  a  cloud  of  other  witnesses,  does  not 
refute  itself  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  In  reply  to  this 
Tory  natural  question  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  tbo 
supremacy  uf  B  is,  at  all  events,  fairly  eatftblished-  To  say 
nothing  of  elaborate  examinations  of  its  authority  for 
the  text  of  particular  txioks,  ag-  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  and 
Dr  Sanday  in  the  i^asis  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Dr  Beruhard  Weiss,  the  veteran  New 
Testament  scholar  of  Berlin,  who  is  wholly  antagonistic 
,  to  West^^ott  and  Hort  s  general  principle  of  classification, 

(ia  equally  emphatic  in  hif*  claim  of  peculiar  authority  for 
B.  He  regards  it  as  tho  only  MS,  of  tho  Now  Testament 
which  preserves  a  text  free  from  any  evidence  of  deliberate 
revision.  The  supremacy  of  this  one  manuscript  is  there- 
fore DO  reductio  ad  absurduritj  but  rather  an  admitted 
factor  of  which  any  Hyatom  must  tjike  account- 

(2.)  Ab  to  the  comparatively  late  origin  of  the  a  text, 
holly  couteeted  ob  it  has  been  by  Doan  Burgoa,  tho  la^ 
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Preljendaiy  Miller,  and   others,  there  can    be   but  litt 
doubt.     The  main   objection,  founded   on    the   suppoet 
hi^h  (intiquity  of  the  Feshitta  text,  has  roctivcd  fM>iin 
thing  like  its  quietuR  by  th(*  diwrn very  that  tho  appan:ii1 
quotations  from  it  in  St  Bphrem  are  duo  to  assimilatit 
in  the  printed  test  of  that  father-     It  ie  true  that  neither 
this   nor  the  discoveiy  of  the  Sinaitit^  Syrino    pi'ove  the 
lato  origin    of  the  Peshitta;    bat   the   evidence    for  it^l 
relatively  <\'irly  dat9  ia  thereby  reduced  to  inappreciable™ 
diniecsions.     Thero  is,  in  fact,  no  ©videneo  to  prove  that 
it  was  at  any  time  in  the  fourth  century  the  acpepteJ 
verHioD  of  the  Syrian  Church  ;  wbilo,  on  the  other  hani 
there  is  distinct  evidence  conuecting  the  publication  of  n 
standard    Syriac   test  with  the  person  of  fit  Rabbiiln  cf 
Edoflaa,  tho  contemporary  of  C^tLI  of  Alexandria;  and 
fairly  abundant  ovidence  for  the  very  early  currency  of 
a  text  akin  to  that  of  the  Curet/inijin  and  Sinaitic  SyHrtt 
Bnt  thii4  is  after  all  only  part  of  tho  question.     Criti- 
ciam,  before  the  question  of  the  a  text  can  be  regarded 
quit>e   cloHcd,   ifH    bound    to  offer   some   at   le^Ltit  probati 
explanation  of  its  originp     This  Westcott  and  Hort  did  m 
their  famous   theory  of  tin  Autiochene   revision   of  the 
text  at  the  end  of  the  tliinl  (century.     At  no  point  liriK 
their  general  theory  offered  so  attractive  a  target  for 
attack.     Tho  main  objection,  urged  by  Scrivener  as  well 
as  by  mnrR  extreme  advocat^iH  of  the  n  text,  has  been  th 
lack  of  direct  evidence  of  such  a  recension-     But  indirect 
evidence^  if  strong  enough^  would  suffice  to   justify  the 
theory,  at  any  rate  as  a  working   hypothesis;    and   th 
indirect  evidence  has  convinced  both  Dr  Nestle  and  Dr 
Kenyon  that  the  hypothesis  is  at  least  highly  probable 
It  derives,  moreover.  Home  collateral  support  from  thfl 
fact  that  Lucian  the  Martyr,  ^vhose  name  wtis  (on  some- 
what slondor    inferential    grounds)   connected   by   Hort 
with  the  conjtH^tund  Syrian   reconsiLm,  is  known  to  hftve 
undertaken  a  recension    of  tho   Greek   text  of  the  OM 
Testament.     What   is   still  wanted    is    paieographic  evi- 
dence   associating    together,   as  parts  of  one   complpJ* 
Bible,  a  Now  Testament  MS,  of  the  a.  type  with  au  t)lti 
ToatJiment   MS.  of  Luciauic  derivation.     This  would^  f^ 
Nestle  remarks,  convert  the  hypothesis  *into  eomotliing 
like  C45rtainty/     On  the  Avhole,  then,  the  {liacussion  offhfl 
date  and  origin  of  the  a  text  tends,  in  its  moat 
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pTiases,  to  conGrra  the  general  posUian  of  Wesk^ott  and 
Hort.  on  this  question, 

(^/)  But  this  cloGs  not  necessarily  settle  the  question  of 
the  relative  vnliio  of  the  earlier  fonuH  of  teste  fi,  7,  and  fi. 
Dr  Salmon,  in  a  very  acute  and  characteriatic  criticisni 
of  Hort  published  some  six  years  aRo^  questionod  the 
substantive  exwteiiee  of  the  *  Alexaudrmn '  or  7  text,  and 
the  right  of  the  fl  text  to  tho  title  of  ^neutral.'  What 
Weeti^ott  and  Hort  had,  according  to  Salmon,  accom- 
plishetl  was  the  recovorj'  oi'  a  loca],  an  Alexandrian  text, 
of  great  antiquity  and  cxcollence,  no  doubt,  and  in  most 
cafios  preferable  to  other  extant  texts,  hut  with  do 
monopoly  of  authority.  ThiH  quBHtinn,  thecentral  problem 
of  New  Testament  textual  science,  cannot  bo  adequately 
discussed  without  reference  to  the  problems  of  the  S  text ; 
bat  before  praceeding  to  refer  to  these  we  may  nay  that 
Dr  Salmon's  scepttcinu  i^ith  regard  to  tb©  independent 
existence  of  tho  7  text  is  not  wholly  homo  out  by  recent 
additions  to  knowledge.  Our  slowly  nceuinulating  know- 
ledge of  tho  middle  IJgyptian — and  in  part  also  of  upper 
Egyptian — Copticvoraione  points  decidedly  to  the  existence 
of  an  early  Eg^-ptian  (rather  than  Alexandrian)  typo  of 
text,  neither  of  the  a  nor  of  the  h  type,  nor  yet  wholly 
of  the  ^  typo — in  short,  possessing  just  tho  charocteriatioB 
claimed  by  Hort  for  the  7  text.  But  a  decisive  verdict 
on  the  fjuestioti  must  await  further  evidence, 

(4,)  The  most  burning  question  of  textual  criticism  is 
that  of  the  3  text,  embodied,  with  c o us iderable  variations, 
in  Codex  Be&e  and  its  Grreco-Latin  confreres,  in  the  old 
Syriae  and  old  Latin  versions,  in  tho  quotations  of  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers,  and  not  unrepresented,  be  it  added^ 
an  the  text  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  preserved  in  the  great 
Codes  B  itself.  That  this  typo  of  text,  with  its  looseness 
of  paraphriLHH,  jtssinirlation,  interpolation.  hucI  nmisNiont 
is,  as  a  whole,  nearer  to  the  original  than  the  j8  text,  it  is 
hnpoBsible  to  suppose.  But  what  is  its  origin  ?  and  may 
it  not  be  the  ease  that  it  not  only  in  some  cases  omits  (ae 
Weeicott  and  Hort  hold)  spurious  readings  present  in  the 
J?  text,  but  in  some  others  preserves  the  true?  Tho 
questions  raised  are  vast  in  their  complexity,  and  will 
tacik  the  patience  of  a  gen^^ration.  But  it  seenia  clear 
that  the  various  readings  comprisod  under  the  com- 
prehensive category  of  'Western'  or  ■  Syro-lial\ii*  Tfva^t 
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have  begun  t-n  cijine  iato  currencj'  na  noon  af*  the  boo 
of  tho  Now  Testament  came  to  be  circulated,  and 
only  aa  the  growing  carefulness  o£  the  second  century 
restrained  transcriptional  licence  did  the  ttjndoncjr  to 
deal  freely  with  the  tost  Bnallj  disappear,  X^he  8  text 
is,  in  fact,  on  any  theory  extremely  early.  Moreover, 
in  the  Acts  of  tho  Apostles,  where  ita  variations  are 
especially  important,  its  readings,  aa  Professor  W,  11. 
Karasay  has  shown,  bear  evidence  of  some  degree  of  first- 
hand  acquaintance,  if  nob  with  the  facts,  at  any  rate  with 
the  geographical  and  social  conditions  of  the  Apost^>lic 
age.  And  evon  thii^  statement  hardly  does  justice  to  tbe 
problem  set  by  such  a  reading  as  'loe  were  aisserableil 
together*  (Acta  xl,  27). 

The  readings  of  the  &  text  are  also  of  excoptional 
miporljLnL^e  in  St  Luke'w  Gospel;  and  it  is  round  the 
phenomena  of  the  Lucan  writings  that  many  of  tbe 
intoroating  problems  bearing  upon  this  text  nrn  con- 
centrnt^id.  We  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  tbe  theoiy, 
revived  with  new  cogency  by  Blass,  that  St  Luke  issued 
second  editions  both  of  Gospel  and  Acts,  so  that  in  each 
work  ^  text  and  5  text  alike  proceed  from  him,  the  S  text 
representing  his  second  edition  of  the  Gospel,  and  his 
first  of  the  Acts.  Although  there  ia  no  a  priori  objection 
to  this  hypothesis— the  'Clouds'  and  *Plutu9*  'were,  wo 
know,  each  re-edited  by  Aristophanes,  and  Mr  Plummer 
has  made  it  probable  that  Bedo  issued  two  editions  of 
hia  'Ecclesiastical  History' — yet,  in  spite  of  its  many 
attriictionu,  it  must  be  coiifes^sed  that  the  th»ury^  of  BLftM. 
examined  in  detail,  creates  more  dithculties  than  itaolvee. 
For  a  statement  of  these  diftieultioa  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr  Kenyon'f^  disciiwsion,  admirable,  as  all  else 
in  his  volume  is,  for  ite  lucidity,  thoroughness*  and  judicial 
serenity.  On  the  whole,  we  must  regard  Blass'g  theory 
of  the  text  of  St  Luke^s  CJospel  and  the  ActnS  as  not  mn^c 
out^  while,  oven  if  it  were  more  probable  than  it  ia,  >t 
would  fail  to  account  for  the  facts  as  regards  tho  other 
hooks  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tho  6  t^xt,  or  rather  the  *  congeries  of  readings '  whicb 
■wo  collectively  refer  to  the  B  type,  owes  its  origin,  not  Ic 
any  Hyateniatic  editing,  but  to  lack  of  system,  to  tie 
rough  and  ready  multiplication  of  copies  at  a  very  mlHj' 
stage  of  Chrietian  history,  before  the  text  of  thd  ^o^ 
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iTefitainont  had  acquired  its  later  sacrosaoct  character  an 

'a  thing  not  to  be  parapliraaed,  supplemented,  or  other' 

iTviso  loosely  treated — in  a  word,  before  tbo  Now  Testa- 

■mont  had  been  oanonieed  as  a  sacred  *  library'  side  by 

JBide  with  the  Old.     But  Westcott  and  Hort's  resulU  are 

!eo  far  under  revision    that  tho  'Western*  roadings^  aa 

such,  are  no  longer  ipso  facto  ruled  out  of  court.     In  the 

'^eat   majority  of  coses,   no   doubt,    the  /3   text  is  the 

^ori^inal;   but  it  contains  a  few  passages  which,  in  view 

^of  their  absence  from  S,  must  probably  be  regarded  as  no 

l^art  of  the  ori^iual  ttixt;  iind   If  £  ia  ^oinetinies  right  in 

ita  omiBsions,  the  possibility  reraaina  open  that  in  some 

Other  clasaee  of  readings  abo  (as,  for   example,  in    the 

addition^    'and   the   bride/   in    Matthew  xxv,   1)  it  may 

occaflionaliy  preserve  a  more  original  text  than  0, 

Here  then  we  leave  the  question  of  textual  ontloism. 
The  method  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  whicrh  is  after  all  tho 
method  of  all  scientific  criticism,  stands  intact*  If  their 
results  are  to  be  modified  in  detail  it  will  be  by  the 
ppliryilion,  in  the  light  of  new  data,  of  their  fundamental 
principles*  The  discovery  of  new  M9S,  may  bring  with 
it  unoxpoctod  reversals  of  resulte  at  present  in  poesession 
of  the  field  :  but,  judging  by  the  discoveries  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  general  method  of 
invoetigatioo  will  bo  forced  out  of  the  course  it  has 
hitherto  folio  wed - 

Turning  now  from  the  problems  of  textual  critioiam 
to  the  broader  and  deeper  issues  involved  in  the  criticism 
of  the  documents  of  the  Now  Testament  as  material  for 
history,  it  may  be  said  that  a  quarter  of  a  contuiy  ago 
'Scholarship  had  hardly  shaken  itself  free  from  the  spell 
of  th«  Tiibingen  schoijl.  In  England  the  influence  of 
that  school  had  not  indeed  gone  very  deep*  Tho  second 
edition  of  Davidson's  'Introduction'  had  embodied  its 
>inain  conclusions  ^  and  the  works  of  Strauss,  who  was  in 
part  a  product  of  its  spirit,  were  taken  by  many  aa  tho 
last  word  of  German  sciencep  The  author  of  *  Super- 
natural Religion*  had  furnished  English  readers  with  a 
vigorous,  if  crude  and  violent  statement  of  it^  most 
eitreme  residts.  Tet  Lightfoot's  replies  to  that  work, 
And  his  gi^ab  commentaries  on  three  of  StPaul'«  Epistles, 
OS  well  as  Woatcott's  work  on  tho  Canon  of  th^  K«i^ 
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TofltairitiUt,  had  diaolo^ed  a  maaa  of  scholarly  couvktiaa 
not  inferior  iti  It^rnin^  Lo  that  of  the  more*  radlcjU  critics 
iif  Gei-many.  and  wholly  uudatmtcd  by  ito  t^luiUonge.  Stills 
hy  meotiiig  tbo  Tiibingon  school  oo  their  o^vn  ground, 
Lightfoot  had  opened  a  new  era  in  English  study  of  the 
New  Tcslanieiit;  (lie  reader  of  his  'Oalati&ns'  learDe<i 
perfoite  to  appreciate  features  of  New  Testameut  history 
with  which  English  scholai^&hip,  even  &n  re|^re^4enteil  by 
Aihird  nut\  Fillieolt*  li^LiI  nut  hitherto  been  aeeustouied  to 
reckon^  and  to  which  Baur  nnd  his  school  had  ouce  f 
all  diroeted  attoiitiou. 

BuL  in  Genikniiy,  at  the  period  of  whieh  we  speak, 
infiueikce  of  the  Tiibingeit  school  had  already  jriven  'waj 
to  neiver  nk^thode.  The  second  edition  o£  Ritschl's  'Ent- 
j^tehuiig  iler  Altkatholii^hen  Kirehe'  liad  api>eared  in 
lHiS7.  In  it,  aa  jo  well  haoivn,  he  throw  off  his  former 
alle^itince  to  the  Tubingen  school,  and  added  his  wei^hf 
to  that  of  uniloent  xaixmlH  such  un  Hhsg.  Reusa.  aiid 
>BwaId,  who  had  all  more  or  leas  resisted  the  domiiuAt 
.atream.  Baiir,  the  bHLUaut  founder  of  the  school,  died 
in  1860»  and  bid  abler  dinciples  were,  niany  of  them,  short' 
Ilvisd.  The  ablest  of  thejn  all,  his  son-in-lnw  ^Uctp 
abandoned  theology  for  philoKophy,  in  which  he  baa  won 
brilliant  difltinotion;  Hilgonfeld,  another  survivor,  repnj- 
aeotd  the  Tiibliigen  view  with  marked  (xjuces^inua-  Dj 
the  period  we  apeak  of,  it  had  become  recognised  oe  a 
proearioua  method  to  proceed  by  ^  the  high  priori  road* 
and  to  forc«  early  Cluj^tian  history  into  the  Hegeliao 
tripudiu/n  of  thesis,  autitbec^is,  and  synthesJSp  The  ft4- 
vanced  critical  scbool,  of  which  Holtzmann  of  Straasbuxg 
nuiy  be  taken  as  the  most  tbuE'ougb -going  type^  and 
which  took  the  place  of  that  of  Baur,  substituted  for  tlifl 
a  •priori  method  that  of  hteraiy  hifitoi-y  ;  not '  tentlencj,' 
I  but  juialy»in  of  sonrcen  and  proofa  uf  literary  depeiideooe 
WL^re  now  tho  claes  to  the  criticism  of  documents.  AnA 
however  unduly  sceptical  may  be  the  aolutiona  t«nd€r«d 
by  thla  more  modern  critieal  school,  they  may  Iw  said«it 
any  rate  to  have  brought  haik  saner  methods  and  tt> 
hav<!  fairly  rai^^ed  the  problems  which  are  occupying  u* 
still.  Hilw^hl  exerrJHeil  a  widesprtwul  iiifluenoi  npon  the 
theological  and  historical  presuppositions  of  moot  of  tbv 
modem  critical  school.  For  the  idea  of  a  synth€>sis 
between    Jewish    and    Pauline    ObrLsLjanity,    hy    vhtcZi  ^ 
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TiiLmger'  had  explained  the  transition  from  the 
t]>c]Fi  til  tiot'Oiiil'f^cmtury  CtLthoIiciism,  he  pubstitntcd 
>t  of  the  infliii'tLcG  of  U^]k>tii>jni  iipoii  (Mirit^tiiin  tliought 
i  belief— iiu  iiiflut^iici;  thi*  iVMlity  i.if  wliirli,  cxdggeiftted 

it  h^  soDiotiiaed  bcien,  iio  one  will  now  question, 
^p  then  are  the  broad  genera Ueat Ions  under  which 
I^IU'Iy  htuUjr/  uf  Chrlhtiaiiiry  ih  conceived^  tiud  whltih. 
rvo  od  the  IVaniewerk  for  the  JiiHtory  of  the  New 
■tumeiit  booked. 

TLg  Tubingert  nchool,  assuming  ihat  tlie  HyTiiheBia 
fcrrod  to  above  belonged  to  the  second  century,  rcle- 
'ted  meet  of  the  Now  Te^tametit  bookt^,  betraying,  as 
o;^wereHUpposi;d  to  do,  trauen  of  theC'Ltbulii^  synthcasis, 

A  date  well  on  in  that  Age.  The  original  'thesis/ 
wish  Christianity,  "was  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
«ay  rate  in  the  ori^ual  nucleiie  of  that  Gospel ;  also 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Pauline  'antithesis'  to  this  was 
'eaJod  in  four  opiBtlea,  viz,  Uahitiaud,  I  und  2  Ceriii- 
ans,  and  Romans.  All  other  epie^tle^^  were  referred  to 
* '  E>yuthedis '  and  wei-e  reg-arded  as  late  in  origi:i.  Our 
Pontic  New  Tedtnnient  was  thus  reduced  to  one  Uoapcl, 
"re(*ented  by  St  Mark;  the  Apocalypse^  written,  partly 
Q  pr<il4!sti  it^ninnt  PauiiiiJsuiT  ahout  -V.n-  GH;  iiuil  the 
tt'  Kpidtle8  iibove  referred  to» 

But  the  jrrowin^  distrust  of  tho  mere  'tendency' 
lerioG.  coupled  with  the  demand  for  evidence  of  n 
Te  Uiugible  and  pohitive  kind,  led  to  a  gradmtl  restora- 
a  by  common  consent  of  other  books  of  the  New 
rtAinent  to  the  lis^t  of  autiientic  works.  To  beg-in  with, 
Vtts  recognised  that,  independent  of  St  Mark,  a  source 
kigh  authority,  uont-tiinin^'  diBCOuraoa  of  our  Lord  with 
WDnecting  mirrative,  had  been  used  by  the  authors 
the  fir^t  and  third  Gospels.  This  source,  thought  to  be 
it  referred  to  by  Fapios  imder  the  title  of  '  Oracles  of 
»  Lord,"  at  once  carries  l>nek  the  bulk  of  St  Matthew's 
1 8t  Luke's  Gospels  to  an  antiquity  not  lower  than  that 
the  original  Mark  :  the  synoptic  records  appear  as  the 
*«e-fold  recension,  with  soiin> additional  jimttur,  of  i\  two- 
d  arii^iiial-  A  luore  uubjari-sed  criticism  mmn  restored 
rht^httlooiau^,  I'hilippians,  and  rhilomon  to  the  list  of 
Quii)4s  Epistletj  of  St  Paul ;  partfi,  and  then  tho  whole, 
CoNtvisianm  were  rehahihtated  by  unimpeachahle  cHU^'j^  ; 
feaotieo  in  favour  of  Kphcsiami  beiffin  to  be  appoi-eat; 
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and  even  Z  Tbeesalonians  found  def^ndera  in  the  eriti- 
cjlI  camp.  Some  were  disinclined  to  cousider  the  first 
Epiatio  of  St  Peter  as  wholly  lost-  The  Pastoral  Epistles 
contained  at  least  a  genuine  element.  At  any  rate  the 
nearly  almultannou^  appearance,  seventeen  yeara  ago»  of 
three  works  of  the  highest  critical  value  so  different  ifl 
their  conclusions  as  the  ^Introductions'  of  Holtznium 
and  "Weiss,  and  Weizsacker's  'Apostolic  Age/  made  it 
evident  that  the  negative  conclusions  of  New  Testament 
criticism  were  by  no  meane  wholly  in  posaedsion  of  the 
field  in  the  critical  sclionl  itself. 

During  the  next  ten  years  the  samo  proceaa  continuc<L 
until,  in  1S98,  Harnack  frankly  allowed  that  the  general 
ntoveiiient of  eriticigiti  had  sot  stejidlly  "hack  to  traditioa' 
As  regards  the  dates  of  the  books,  this  is  still  the  com. 
If  our  readers  will  refer  to  the  able  and  lucid  lecture  of 
Mr  Headlam  in  the  volume  of  St  Margaret's  LecLuree 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article^not  overlooking 
the  highly  valuable  summary  of  external  evidence  i 
the  appendix — Uiey  will,  we  thinks  agree  that  this  i?* 
cose  of  ephemeral  reaction,  but  rather  a  settling  down 
of  sane  opinion,  based  upon  the  results  of  a  careful 
sifting  of  evidence.  Mr  Ht^jidlani's  trenchant  judgments 
may  here  and  there  need  qualiHcation,  e.g,  by  such  con- 
siderations as  are  set  out  by  Mr  Allan  in  'Contetitio 
Veritafcia';  but,  on  the  whole,  we  must  agree  with  him 
in  treating  the  historical  scepticism  of  such  able  writers 
aa  Dr  Abbott  and  St'.hmiedel  in  the '  Encyclopiedia  Biblita ' 
as  a  critical  anachronism. 

We  can  only  briefly  summarise  the  present  position 
of  critical  opinion  aa  rcf^^ards  particular  books*  First,  as 
to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  hypothesis  nf  a  two-fold 
source  still  holds  the  field.  It  is  admirably  sketched  br 
Dean  Robinson  in  his  ^  Study  of  the  Gospels,'  and  mere 
bri(^fly  by  Mr  AUc-^n  in  '  Gontentio  Veritatis.*  Apart  frem 
qnestiona  of  detail,  c.g,  as  to  whether  our  existing  t»t 
Mark  is  the  source  itself,  or  a  recension  of  an'origizta) 
Llark/  we  may  take  it  as  settled  that  the  matter  coveiwi 
by  the  *  two  sources '  goes  back  to  a  tradition  very  neat 
to  the  earthly  hfe  of  our  Lord.  Debate  turos  upon  those 
parts  of  the  record  which  lie  beyond  their  limita.  for 
example  the  narratives  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Chri*ti 
to  which  wo  shall  recur  later.  ^ 
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u  to  the  fourth  Go?^pel  and  the  iirst  EpJatle  nf 
^olin,  opinion  is  less  unfmimoua.  On  the  oao  hand, 
^ifl  the  eomewhJ).t  sleuder  thread  of  Gxtomul  evidence. 
b  the  author  of  the  Igtiatian  Epistles  knew  the  fourth 
pel  is,  we  think,  hardly  open  to  doubt.     Nor  can  wo 

doabtful  of  th©  finality  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  re- 
obe^,  which  result  in  a  date  not  later  than  a.d.  110  for 
Ignatian  Letters,  Tatiac'a  'Diatcesaroo*  (before  170) 
c  certainly  presupposes  the  eurreni^y  of  St  Johu'e 
^1  as  one  of  the  four  Ii-eud^us  k  cout^istent  in  his 
Lmony  as  to  the  reaidence  of  John  at  Ephesua  and 
^  th©  authorship  of  the  Goepol,  Justin,  whether  he 
W  the  Goflpel  or  not,  at  any  rate  knew  of  the  residence 
Epbe&ue.  Papias  Is  a  more  embarrassing  witness.'^ 
eertainly  Icncw  the  firat  Epistle  and,  as  Corsscn  has 
mtly  ehoWD  from  indypeodent  proofs,  presumably 
'W  the  Gospeh  But  his  teriLiuiDuy  to  the  Tailor  comes 
1^  to  US  in  a  late  aonree,  end  ia  perhaps  prima  faciG 
Ir&lii^od  by  the  strange  etatetnent,  ascribed  to  him  by 
lip  of  Side  and  the  hiXe  writer  Georgius  Haniartolus, 
t' John  the  son  of  Zebedoe  was  killed  by  the  Jews,' 
thiR  can  hardly  have  taken  placd  at  Ephesus,  the 
«ment  ia  puzzling;  but,  unless  and  until  we  recover 

writiuga  of  Fapia.s,  we  n;Tist  be  content  to  balance 
bobilitieB,  with  an  inoviUvblo  margin  of  uncertainty 
to  some  important  pointH,  Tjastly,  numerous  iutemal 
hp,  -which  have  been  collected  by  Godet  and  Westcott 
heir  Introductions  to  this  Goepel,  make  it  certain  that 
[lauy  respects  it  shows  original  knowledge  of  Palestine, 
I  acquaiittance  wil.h  the  hii:^tnri(^al  euviroiinient  of  uui* 
<d  himself.  It  is  clear  also  that  its  author  was  able  to 
behind  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
jinfil  Hebrew. 

On  the  other  hand,  thei^  are  undeniable  difFei^ences 
iVecD  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Synoptice  in  respect 
the  scene  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  the  chronology  of 
i  life,  and  the  nature  and  method  of  His  teaching, 
keh,  ot  any  rate,  ahow  tiiat  tho  Gospel  bears  the  strong 
[irint  of  its  author's  individuality.  The  poasibility  of 
mediate,'  or  indirect*  Johannioe  authorship  cannot, 
1  think,  be  wholly  ignored.  Mr  Headlam,  ia  his 
tore,  we  observe,  leaves  the  question  open.  B' 
say  this  does  not  commit  us  to  the  possibility  oC 
Td,  197.— No.  393,  n 
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accurate   dctcTriiinfLiioD  of  Bourcca  such  a9  is  offered 
by  Dr  Wendt,  who  maintaitia  that  Justin  knew,  not  I 
Gospel   itself,   but  only    the  flonrou   whencR   the  autho 
draw   his   knowledge   of   the  epeechoa.      Ingenious  find 
inUiroBtm^  aa  Dr  Wendt's  essay  ie,  and  tempting  as  is 
its  vindication — at  the  expense,  it  is  true,  of  the  niu-ntriv^ 
—of  the  substa-ntial  authenticity  of  the  discour&es  in  tb^ 
fourth  Goepelt  we  fear  there  is  jueticc  in   Dr  Handay's 
vordu^t  that  its  argument  If^ids  into  '  ii  hlind  alley/     We 
notico    that    Woiidt  would    apparently   agree    with  Dr 
lUin^worth,"  who  elaima  that  our  verdict  on  the  author- 
ship  of    the    fourth    Gospel    turns    wholly    upon  *  pre- 
aappositious.'      There   is    some   force,   eertaitdy,    in   this 
contention ;    presuppositions  are  apt  to  oolour  all  men'a 
judgments,  «ven  on  hiatorical  subjects.    But  'hoc  Itha^^us 
velib ' ;    to    regard    the    results    as    wholly    dependent-   on 
pivjsuppositionii  would    bo   to  despair    of    ever    placing 
questions  of  cFiticism  on  a  eatisfactoiy  basis  of  ascertained    , 
fftf't;   and  thiw  is  the  very  thing  nt  which,  not  wJlliouL 
Icffitimatc  prospect  of  succeas,  the  critical   inveatigratioo 
of    evidence    aims-     Nothing    would    better    please   the 
critic  \vith  a  negative  bias  than  what  he  would  regard 
as  the  admission  on  our  aide  of  a  parti  pn's. 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  the  fourth  Gospei 
is  that  of  the  ApocalypsH.     Nothing,  it  must  eandidly  W 
said,  has  permanently  resulted  from  modern  discu3«ioo 
to  make  it  easier  to  us  than  it  was  to  St  Dionysius  thtf 
Greji.t  in  the  third  centuiy  to  conceive  of  the  Gospel  arJ 
the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author. 
External  evidence— somewhat  ampler  in  the  caao  of  tJie 
Apocalypse — connects  both  with  the  Apostle^  phrases  flnd 
figures   ('the    Lamb/    *  the    Word'  of    God,    and    othen 
coUoctod    by  Davidson,   Salmon,    etc)    connect  the  tw) 
books  together;  yet  the  diversity  of  style,  great  as  it  fe; 
is  hardly  so  striking  as  the  wide  aptritual  distance  which 
separates  the  most  Jewish  from  the  least  Jewish  book  is 
the  New  Testament,      Here,  again,  the  difficulties  bo^ 
with  Papjfts,  and  w^ould   bo  greatly  cleaivd   up  by  ibe 
reeovei-y  of  his  worka.     Did  Papias  know  of  one  pt^rson 
or  of  two  wbn  born  the  name  of  John?     He  speak<  «f 
John  among  the  Apostles,  and   in    the  next   breath  c( 
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^Aristion  and  John  the  Elder/  Was  this,  as  Dr  Satmon 
thinks,  a  piece  ol  slovenly  writing,  or  was  EuBobius  right 
tiudHrstandiiig  him  to  be  speaking  of  two  dustiiu^t 
dividual^?  And  when  Oiouyaius  ofc"  Alexandria  con- 
eludes  that  ono  John  wrote  tho  Goi*pGl,  another  tho 
Apo(*n.ly|)ae,  Ir  he  going  hairk  to  a  triidition  »»  nUl  an 
Papioa,  er  independently  coining  a  duplicatory  hypothe- 

E~  t?  and  what  of  his  hearsay  statement  as  to  the  t^o 
mbs  at  Ephetius?     What,  in  fact,  in  the  link  between 
the  dilemma  of  Dionysiua  in  regard  to  authorship  and 
the  Papian  euggeetion  of  a  Jolm  other  ths.n  the  Apoatle  ? 
The  question  iy,  for  the  present,  an  iiisoluhle  puzzle.     We 
oaanot  cut  the  GordJan  knot  so  confidently  aa  Dr  Salmon 
ftnd  others,  who  deny  to  *  John  the  Elder '  any  historical 
Kiatent-e,    Feuding  fui'ther  dlsc-ovenes,  we  need  not  ihnjw 
D  our  lot  either  with  those  critics  who  eagerly  exploit 
he  Elder  at  tho  exponee  of  tho  Apoatlo,  or  with  apolo- 
ista  who  would  shoulder  him  out  of  the  question  at  the 
Kpetase  of  the  evidence. 

Leaving  this  side  of  the  matter  with  a  non  liqutt^  tb 

[wy  be  AaXil  that  the  dilemma  of  anthorHhip  is  :l6  difllcult 

M  ever.     The  Tubingen  school,  in  epite  of  their  negtitive 

attitude  to woi'd  the  GospeUhad,  byplat-iug  the  Apoijal^-pfle 

□  tho  reign  of  Noro  (6-4-68),  som*'  thirty  yean*  before  the 

arlieat  poasible  date  of  the  GoApel,  left  the  door  open  to 

A  obvioiie  solution.     The  Apoutle,  fresh  from  Judaea,  a 

itranger   both    in   language   and   thought   to  the  Greek 

world    of    Ephesus,   might    naturally    have    clothed    his 

lidioDS,  saturated  with  a  Christianity  intensely  Hebraic, 

n  the  broken  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse-      Thirty  years 

teouid  make  a  change  \  the  mastery  of  Greek  would  be 

Inquired   hand    in    hand    with   advancing  emaccipatiou 

rom  Palestinian  limitations,  and  with  the  growth  of  an 

uiiversalism  beyond  even  that  of  Si  PauL  The  Apocalypse, 

fcccordingly,  ^^ritten  not  long  after  Pauls  death,  was  tho 

irork  of  the  piUar-Apostle  of  Jerusalera  ;  tho  Gospel,  the 

ast  word  of  the  last  survivor  of  the  Twelve,  who  had 

iTod  to  assimilate  thoughts  that  lay  far  beyond  his  earlier 

icn.     But  the  Neronic  date  for  the  Apocalypse,  great  ad 

Were  it^  attractions — and  both  Lightfotjt  and  Westcott 

favoured  it — was  dead  against  tho  ©xpreas  testimony  of 

Ireufeus  that  the  vision  'was  seen  at  the^nd  of  Domitian's 

r^gn  *  (81-93).     Although  thifi  is  no  more  to  be  foWo^e^ 
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implicitly  tlian  the  witness  of  Papias  to  John  the 
the  assertion  of  Irensus  has  eoiue  internal  evidt-H' 
in  its  fuvour;  and  eritii^a!  opinion  is  more  disposed  to 
uphold  it  than  it  was  twenty  yeara  ago.  But,  if  so,  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  are  nearly  coincident  in  daW; 
and  the  difiieidty  of  ascribing  thL-ni  boUi  to  one  author 
is  aa  great  aa  ever,  l^ossibly  the  two-fold  evidonco  fur 
nished  hy  tho  Apocalypse  may  point  to  a  two-fold  date. 
Aa  Dr  Srtudny  points  out  in  liis  St  Margaret's  lecture, 
apocalyptic  literature  baa  rarely  escaped  revision;  and 
whether  the  Apocalypse  druws — as  he  seems  prepared 
to  admit  as  possible — from  Jewish  sources,  or  from  a 
Christian  Apocalypao  of  earlier  date,  or  has  gx>nc  througb 
a  double  edition  by  the  eeer  himself,  it  Tnay  be  in  this 
dlr'f^ctlon.  coupled  with  some  allowance  for  indirert 
Johfrnnino  authorship  in  the  caao  of  tbe  Gonpel,  that 
the  truth  will  uUimately  be  found. 

The  Pauline  Episth^  furnish  many  points  of  int^nest 
which  wo  must  pass  rapidly  over.  The  integrity  of  the 
laet  two  chapters  of  Romans,  aa  to  which  w©  do  net 
expect  to  be  dislodged  by  the  forthcoming  volume  of  tb» 
*  EncyclopiE^dia  BibHca'  from  the  conclusion  to  which  tho 
evidence  marshalled  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  would  I^aJ 
us;  the  integrity  of  2  Corinthiana,  which  has  ritthar 
gained  in  credit  by  the  lator  extravagances  of  Lisco,  who 
had  won  his  spurs  by  his  skill  in  diasecting  it;  the  date 
of  Galatiaus,  and  the  thorny  question  of  the  Galatift  ef 
the  Acts  and  of  St  Paul — these  and  other  ijuestions  of 
critical  history  would  require  an  article  to  themselves* 
As  to  the  last  point,  we  may  note  in  passing  tliat  the 
'  Bouth-Galatian  '  theory  of  Kameay  is  still  on  the  flowins 
tide.  Even  Dr  Chase  does  not  seem  ao  confident  aa  hf 
onco  was  that  it  is  'shipwrecked  on  the  ro^^k  of  GreeK 
syuta.^*;  and  Bchniiedel,  who  puts  the  case  against  it 
with  much  ability  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Bibhca/  is  wo*t 
unfair  in  treating  it  as  a  mere  a|)ologetic  makeshift  UJ 
the  interest  of  the  '  Acts.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  our 
mcroory  is  correct^  it  was  Renan  who  first  gave  wiJf 
em-rency  to  this  suggestion,  and  Lighlfoot  i\lio  wa«  fof 
ruling  it  out  of  court.  The  question  of  Epbesiana  Cflo 
hardly  bo  regarded  as  wholly  closed ;  but  the  article  hy 
Jtilicher  (a  competent  rep  rose  ntative  of  the  boat  Genuaii 
eri tieism)  in  the '  Encyclopeedia  BibUca '  is  remarkabli^  a*  ^ 


withdrawal  from  the  uDquestionttig  confidence  with  which 
Hoitztnaun,  in  his  classiciil  monograph  of  eonia  twenty 
years  ago,  e^t  this  epintle  a-^ide  as  mdefennible. 

The  case  of  the  Epiatlea  to  Timothy  and  Titus  is  loss  clear. 
The  difficulty  is  not  lack  of  external  evidence,  nor  even 
peculiarity  of  ^tyle*  though  thjs  may  he  allowed  :  in  fact 
Keud9 — no  apologist — pronounced  that  no  epiatio  of  8t 
Paul  bore  Buch  an  inward  stamp  of  genuinenesa  as  the 
6e<;on(l  Epistle  to  Timothy.  But  the  events  presupposed 
— fi  s'iait  to  Et)hc3ua  with  Timothy,  who  is  loft  there  (a 
carious  inversion  of  what  happens  in  Acta  xix,  22) ;  a  visit 
to  Crete  with  Titus,  who  is  left  thei'u;  a  winter  in  Kpirus; 
a  mission  of  Titus  from  Home  t^  Dalmatia,  and  other 
details,  making  up  a  whole  framework  of  personal  history 
for  which  the  Acts  lejives  no  room — compel  us  to  asHume 
that,  if  the  Apostle  wrote  these  letters  at  all,  he  did  so 
after  the  end  of  the  two  yeiirs' imprisonmentr  at  Rome 
referred  to  in  the  last  words  of  the  Acts,  Bnt  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  ou  all  aides  that  we  cannot  safely 
asfiume  that  tho  Apostle's  life  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
suiaiiier  of  a-H.  64,  when,  according  to  the  nmst  prubable 
meaning  of  our  evidence,  he  mot  his  death  in  the  Neronian 
persecution.  If,  with  Wieseler,  Lightfoot,  etc.,  we  bring 
him  to  Rome  in  the  begiiming  of  <n,  only  a  year  and  a 
few  months  are  available  between  the  end  of  his  im- 
prisonment and  his  death.  But  recent  ehronologioal 
inve^igations,  for  example,  the  momunental  article  by 
BIr  C,  H.  Turner  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  {s.v.  'Chronology"), 
make  it  not  improbable  that  tlie  whole  scheme  of  dates 
for  the  Apostle's  life  must  be  placed  a  year  or  two  earlier, 
iu  which  case  the  time  for  the  movements  implied  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  becomes  fully  sutBciont^  Perhaps  the 
other  iotemiLl  d]ni(?ulties  will  still  ^a  far  weigh  with  us 
that  we  may  feel  rather  less  conlidence  as  to  these  three 
letters  than  that  with  which  we  afitirni  the  genuineness  of 
Galatians  or  Hoiiiacis.  Rut  there  are  true  Pauline  toni<hes 
in  them  for  which  the  hypothesis  of  small  fragmentary 
notes  worked  up  by  a  later  hand  into  the  form  of  con- 
tinuous epistlcj^  offers  a  hardly  satisfying  account. 

Of  the  £pistle  to  I'htletnon,  which  stands  or  falls  with 
ColoE^sians,  and  which  Baur  accordJn^^ly  allegorised,  it 
requireH  a  Van  Manen  to  doubt  at  the  present  day.  But 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  still  anouymouSi  lifi  It  \\&%  \i;i. 
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the  days  of  Origen*  The  few  personal  notices  at  the  end 
eomicct  it  -with  tho  iintoitragf  of  St  PruI  ;  but  no  serioua 
scholar  ascribes  itHauthorship  to  the  Apostle.  The  only  cor- 
tain  fact  about  the  roadera  for  whom  it  waa  meant  is  that 
they  were  a  connnumty  of  Jewish  ChriBtians conspicuous 
hy  the  alina  sent  by  them  to  other  ehnrches.  They  w*t« 
therefore  not  the  church  of  Jenir^alem,  noi'  pix)hfiMy 
Palefltinian  ;  moi'o  thau  this  we  can  searuely  say*  At  aiiy 
rat^,  a»  Mr  Headhim  juatly  reniarltH,  *  it  must  have  \>&m 
written  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  There  is  no 
book  the  eaily  date  of  which  is  bettor  attested.' 

Of  the  Catholic  Epiatlee  we  shall  not  speak  at  lengUi. 
Those  of  St  John  fire  bound  up  ^'ith  the  questions  raiHed 
hy  the  fourth  CJospo! ;  that  of  St  James,  a  problem  hj 
it^^elf,  is,  unio^g  wo  reject  it  altogether,  quito  conceivably, 
aa  J,  B-  Mayor  contendfl,  pre-Pauline,  Of  the  EptsUeacI 
St  Peter,  the  most  viLluable  recent  study  is  by  Dr  Chaae  in 
Hastings'  Dictionary,  After  a  moat  carefxil  scrutiny  of 
the  evidence,  and  with  some  regret,  he  decides  that  thf 
second  Epiatlo  ia  no  work  of  the  Apostle;  and  ^"ith  this 
judgment,  although  it  has  apparently  left  so  cJiudid  a 
scholar  as  Dr  Bigg  unconvinced,  we  jnust  oxpre*L3  our 
concTJirencep  This  result,  it  is  true,  raises  a  ferioub  doubt 
aa  to  St  Jud© ;  but,  apart  from  that  point,  we  may  wiy 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  St  Peter  is  tho  one  Kew  Testa- 
ment book  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful genuinenose.  All  the  tuore  iveight  is  due  to  Dr  Chaso* 
equally  deliberate  and  measured  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  firat  Epistle,  which  has  evidently  gone  far  to  secure 
the  similar  verdict  of  a  critic  bo  distinctly  '  left-centre '  afl 
Mr  Janien  MoffaLt-  Neither  conclusion  is  of  eour^e  fintiL 
The  first  Epistle  may  not  he  by  Bt  Pet^r  himself,  tha 
second  Epistle  tnay  bo ;  but  we  think  hiBtorical  probubililjr 
confirms  the  judgment  of  the  early  church  in  drawiu|{  a 
distinct  line  between  the  two  writings. 

Wo  have  incidentally  alluded  to  a  few  of  the  many 
intereating  problems  which  surround  the  book  of  thir 
Act^  of  the  ApostleH.  The  past  ten  years  hjive  stt'O  n 
rovival,  after  long  stagnation,  of  interest  in  this  ci<wi 
important  book.  Contemptuously  to^ed  aside  by  ihc 
s[*hool  of  Baur  as  &  niouiimeikt  of  'aynfhesU'— 
couM  be  more  hostile  in  bias  than  Zeller's  cxi 
unless  it  b<3  the  arbitrary  and  even  insolent ' 
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by  Ch-erb^ck,  profixGd  to  the  English  tranalatioG  P^ — deli- 
cately belittled  by  Renan,  treated  by  t^cimmon  consent  as 
the  work  of  a  writer  who  Iiad  read  his  Josephus,  the 
Acts  lay  under  a  cloud  of  critical  discredit  for  well-nigh 
a  generntion  juid  a  half.  But  Meyer,  and  Wendt,  who 
rcrised  hU  lat«r  editions,  dispoi^ed  of  the  moi^e  nionstroua 
travcfities  of  exegesie ;  Schiirer  npheld  the  author's  inde- 
pendence of  Josephus ;  and  Lightf  oot,  in  an  article  •  wbieh 
hardly  attracted  the  attention  it  deperved,  brnughlr  his 
inasatvo  knowledge  to  benr  upon  the  current  objections. 
Then,  since  1S93,  have  come  Ramsay  in  Britain,  Bjass  in 
Germany,  aud  ne^w  commentaries  by  Knowling  and  Rack- 
ham,  both — especially  perhaps  the  formor^of  high  excel- 
lence. And  now  we  have  the  late  Archbishop  Beueon's 
iecturea,  not  dealing  directly  with  criticisni*  but  full  of 
suggestive  in teip rotation,  and  Dr  Chase's  Uulse-an  Lec- 
tures— a  tenijwrate  and  reaaonablo  apologia  for  the  hie- 
toricaL  value  of  the  Acts,  There  are,  we  think,  Homo 
defects  in  this  book:  we  desiderate  some  discussion  of 
the  writer's  relation  to  Josephus,  and  a  more  direct 
daaling  with  the  apparent  aiiachtxfutsui  in  the  mention 
of  Thoudas,  in  reg-ard  to  which  even  Lightfoot  falls  into 
something  approaching  epocial  pleading*  Nor  again  does 
the  subtle  bit  of  rationalism  in  the  treatnitrnt  uf  the  first 
Pentecost  (where  the  mysterious  utterances  reduce  them- 
selves to  the  *  Hear,  O  Israel/  and  the  ''  eighteen  benedic- 
tion^') pleajne  us  much  better- than  the  novel  suggeMttun  that 
tlie  name  of  Cbristimi  was  originally  applied  to  Jews.  But 
these  are  minor  blemishes,  removabte^  we  should  hop^,  in 
a  second  edition ',  as  a  whole,  the  book  gives  a  most  useful 
statement  of  the  case.  Especially  weighty,  from  so  care- 
ful a  student  of  the  Fetrine  Epistles,  is  the  treatment  of 
the  Potrine  speeches  in  the  earlier  chapters,  which  cannot 
henceforth  \te  /iscril>ed,  as  they  have  too  ret-klessly  been, 
to  the  unbridled  invention  of  the  narrator* 

Taken  along  with  the  article  in  Hastings'  Dictionary, 
Dr  Clwiae'H  Aoluriie  will  enable  the  reader  to  et^tiniate  at 
liB  proper  value  the  highly  sceptical  attitude  of  Schmiedel 
in  the  corresponding  si-ticle  of  the  *  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,' 
Not,  of  course,  that  all  queMtious  are  settled  as  yet.  At 
the  latest  likely  date  for  the  Acts,  vis.  about  00  a<d. — some 

letiounry  of  the  B;Ue/  £«cond  edlti.  ^Idon^^',  Vi^^V 
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placo  it  UB  early  as  70.  though  this  ia  only  less  improbable 
than  the  date  of  Schmiedel,  105-135 — a  niAn  who  was 
twenty-one  at  the  probable  date  of  the  drat  cert4un  '  we' 
passage  (AcIh  xvJ,  10)  would  be  about  sixty  years  old- 
There  is  thoroforo  nothing  a  pHori  uulikoly  in  the  Lucan 
authorship.  The  only  question  la  of  the  actual  evident^- 
Supposing  Luke  to  have  been  the  author,  how  did  be  know 
the  histoiy  of  the  early  church  at  Jerii^iulcm  ?  The  pro- 
logue to  the  Goapel  proves  his  acquaintance  with  earhor 
documents ;  had  ho  at*cess  to  any  that  covered  the  early 
history  of  the  Apostolic  church  ?  The  early  chapters  of 
the  Acts  are  almost  qb  markedly  Hebraic  in  colouring  as 
the  first  two  chapters  of  the  third  Gospel;  niay  we  not 
aacribe  them  to  a  written  soarce»  worked  into  the  fabric 
of  the  Acta  with  the  same  litorary  skill  which  the  author 
shown  in  his^  use  of  the  sources  that  he  had  in  cuinmon 
with  St  Matthew  and  St  Murk?  This  is  all  fair  mattar 
for  dispassionate  debate ;  the  only  fierious  question  U 
whether  tho  fiiutl  editor  (say,  about  a.d.  80)  wtis  thfl 
actual  *ego"  of  the  *wq'  ijassix^es,  employing  no  doubt 
earlier  docunjents  for  the  earlier  historj',  or  was  a  ineru 
editor,  who  took  over  the  passages  in  question  witb  so 
little  change  as  to  leaTe  the  tjfi^U  undisturbed. 

On  this  question  wo  would  not  lay  down  the  law. 
German  opinion  answers  it  mostly  in  one  way.  Eugliah 
opinion  in  tbe  other.  We  confess  to  the  belief  that,  in  a 
work  so  homogeneous  in  style  as  the  Lucan  history,  th« 
final  editor,  if  other  than  the  *  ego '  nf  tbe  *  we '  passages, 
would  in  all  probability  have  used  the  third  person  m 
inserting  them,  not  tho  Hrst.  And  we  may  remark  thftt 
the  singular  accuracy  of  the  Acts  in  its  arch^ologiral 
institutional,  poliLk^^il,  Hod  topographical  iillua-iuns — which 
hoetilo  critics  ^i-nd^m^^y  allow — is  by  no  means  limited  to 
the  ^fi€K  passages,  but  binds  the  book  together  as  a  whole. 
The  Acts  gives  us  a  somewhat  fragmentary  Jife  of  St 
Paul ;  of  the  three  sbipwrocka  mentioned  in  2  Corinthians, 
which  all  fall  earlier  than  Acts  xx,  not  one  is  nieutioned; 
hta  preaching  la  northern  Galatia,  if  it  ever  took  place,  tf 
pOHsed  over  in  silence.  Probably  the  writer  leaven  out 
many  things  which  lay  outside  his  observation.  But,  so 
far  as  it  e:ttends,  the  Pauline  part  of  the  Acts  is  of  tie 
highest  authority;  and  the  objections  to  it  aroniainJyof 
the  nature  of  cavil. 
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Our  interest  id  these  questions  of  criticiem,  whether 
of  teoct  or  of  the  history  of  literature,  intereating  as  all 
historical  qucatiuaa  are  in  themselves,  rtecesfiarily  Tariea 
in  itfl  iateoeity  with  the  importance  of  the  texts  and 
documents  under  consideration.  Containing,  as  they  do, 
the  only  Stf^tlsFying  answer  to  the  most  profound  questions 
we  all  Lave  to  f«ce,  enshrining^  us  they  do,  the  life  und 
wTjrda  of  One  upon  whose  personality  the  deepest  trust 
and  devotion  of  whii;h  human  oa^ure  is  capable  have 
for  nearly  two  thousjLud  years  beea  founded,  the  Now 
Tcstanienc  documenta  have  naturally  concentrated  upon 
tliemselves  a  miuute  solicitude  of  detailed  invei^ligation 
fluch  ad  has  been  bestowed  on  no  other  literature.  Their 
sacredness — and  to  any  feeling  man,  apart  from  personal 
religioo»  belief, ducunientHohargod  with  Huth  jvsHociaLiuna 
aro  sacred — does  not,  indeed,  exempt  them  from  the 
ordinary  pro<:csses  of  enquiry.  The  more  momentous  the 
L^ue,  the  more  thorough  and  scnipulously  jiccunLte  ought 
such  enquiry  to  be.  But  its  issues  cannot  be  ignored,  and 
DOT  task  \vill  not  bo  complete  unices  wo  add  to  the  above 
brief  outline  of  the  present  state  of  some  critiisul  questions 
an  estiiuat«  of  their  bearing  upou  deeper  matters  stilL 
Wo  will  attempt  this  under  two  heads,  hrst,  the  place  of 
miracles  in  Christian  belief,  second,  the  kindred  question  of 
the  essential  and  permanent  elements  of  Christian  belief, 
in  so  far  oa  they  can  bo  distinguished  from  what  is  traoai- 
lory  and  relative  to  conditions  which  have  passed  away. 

Matthew  Arnold  boqueuthed  to  us  the  convenient 
formula  that  'miracles  do  not  happen,'  In  a  eenae  this 
is  tru©-  No  usual  occun-ence,  however  marvellous  and 
inexplicable,  is  a  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  eveut,  unusual 
ttud  unaccountable,  which  we  osciibe  to  the  direct  influence 
of  the  divine  will.  This  latter  element  lies  beyond  the 
rejLch  of  human  testimony. 

The  argument  latent  in  the  axiom  is  simply  this— 
(hat,  as  knowledge  advances,  men  are  IcBs  likely  to 
ii^cribe  unaccountable  events  to  direct  causes  other  than 
secondary ;  and  further.  that»  were  we  in  the  place  of 
those  who  beUeved  that  they  saw  a  miracle,  wo  should 
not  dhare  that  belief.  The  question  i^,  gnmting  this  to 
be  true  in  naany  cases,  muni  it  bold  good  in  all?  There 
&re,  for  example,  certain  passages  at  the  end  of  tho 
Kpistle  to  the  Komans,  and  the  second  to  the  Gormt\iVai^, 
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in  which  St  Paul  catogoricolly  asserts  that  he  ba-s  wrought 
miracles— in  the  last-named  paasago  with  an  implied 
challenge  to  hiii  reiidera  to  contradict  him  if  they  could 
This  is  first-hand  testimony ;  and  upon  it  Dr  Sanday  re^U 
the  whole  question  of  principle  as  regards  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Wc  think  ho  in  right.  Tn  view  of  St  P/iiirs  worda, 
we  may  venture  to  usset't  that  miracles  did  in  his  c&«« 
happen — events,  that  is,  unac countable  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  claimed  by  him  as  due  to  enper- 
natural  power. 

Still,  as  we  have  reached  this  result  on  tlio  basle  of 
St  Paurs  testimony  to  his  own  miracles,  the  promiss  is  so 
far  coloured  by  presuppositionB  aa  to  cast  some  suspirion 
on  the  old  apolo^jetic  method  o£  pro\"ing  revelation  1^^ 
miracle,  aa  though  more  evidence  could  bring  us,  by  a 
proceflsfrom  which  all  presuppositions  have  been  ahsi*uUto 
the  certitude  of  a  revelation  having  been  given.  In  daye 
when  miracle  was  easily  beUeved,  this  may  have  been 
BO ;  but  now  we  believe  niinitle  because  we  believe  in  the 
revelation,  not  vic€  versa.  This  does  not  render  os 
independent  of  evidence  in  any  particular  case,  but  it 
removes  miracle  from  the  region  of  'evidences*  to  that 
of  the  corollaries  of  belief*  If  the  Christian  revelation 
is  nothing  short  of  the  language,  addressed  to  us,  cf  ft 
loving,  and  therefore  personally  willing,  God,  we  expect 
to  find  it  accompanied  by  clearly  attested  acts  which  beflf 
upon  their  face  the  marlce  of  direct  and  special  purpose; 
and  this  is  supplied  by  miracle  in  a  way  which  transceaib 
the  implications  of  facts  common  to  human  experience- 
It  is  one  thing,  therofoi'o,  to  withdraw  our  relianos 
from  the  old  argument  from  mirwclew,  and  to  suhjwt 
«ach  miracle  to  candid  j^crutiny;  quite  another  to  clftitn 
that  religion,  to  retain  its  hold  upon  us,  must  bo  non- 
miraculous.  The  hitter  position  involves  the  abanilon- 
ment  of  what  ultimately  distinguishes  historical  Chnff" 
tianity  from  impersonal  Theism,  and  destroys  the  idw 
of  personal  intercourse  with  God.  For  mfracle  is  miracle, 
whether  its  sphere  l>e  the  ivorld  of  matter  or  the  worlJ 
of  spirit,  *  Prayer  asks  for  miraclo,'  It  is  a  hard  soring 
perhaps,  but  it  must  be  faced ;  and  we  fear  that  ProfaMor 
Gardner,  who  would  uphuld  tlie  power  of  prayer  whiJp 
condemning  in  limine  the  idea  of  phj-sical  mlracl©t  ^ 
failed  to  face  it. 
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The  samo  consideration  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  tho 
demand,  common  to  Gardner,  Hanoack,  and  other  lees 
able  critics  of  historic^]  Christianity,  that  we  should 
eliminutc  from  the  pcmianont  heritage  of  Chrlgtiau 
belief  such  miraelea  as  the  virg in- birth  and  bodily 
reeurrection. 

Tho  critical  armlyais  of  the  Gospela,  as  we  saw  above, 
reveals  two  main  sources  of  the  Bjmoptio  narrative,  both 
indicated  by  Papias :  the  narrative  of  Peter^  preserved 
to  lis  in  St  Mark,  and  tho  '  oracles  of  the  Lord,'  embodied 
in  the  non-Marean  matter  common  to  St  Matthew  and 
St  Liik«.  N<?iilier  of  these  goes  Imck  beyond  the  be- 
^niiing  of  tho  Ministry.  The  birth  and  childhood  of  our 
Lord  come  down  to  us  in  two  independent  and  not  abao^ 
lately  GouconbLnt  accounU.  which  form  tho  introductory 
chapters  of  the  first  and  third  Gospels  respectively. 
From  ivhflt  sources  do  they  come?  when  were  they  in- 
corporated mlh  the  books  to  which  they  now  belong? 
and  what  is  their  rank  as  historical  evidence?  The 
second  question  depends  upon  the  date  to  bo  assigned 
to  the  firnt  and  third  Gospels  in  their  present  form.  Of 
the  two,  the  third  Gospel  seems  to  present  the  more 
definite  data  for  an  answer.  It  can  hardly  havu  been 
written  earlier  than  a,d.  70,  nor  later  thau  a.d.  80,  if  we 
are  to  allow  a  moderate  interval  between  its  appearance 
and  thfit  of  the  authors  second  treatise,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles- 

TTsener  argues,  in  his  arti(:le  in  the  '  Eni'ychjpEJ^dia 
BibllcA,*  that  the  author  of  Acts  ij  T2  und  x,  ^7,  since  he 
dates  Ijack  the  Gospel  history  to  the  baptism  only,  cannot 
Lve  beeij  the  author  of  the  chapters  which  recount  the 
and  infancy  of  Christ.  But  tliis  argument,  like  some 
which  may  be  read  in  the  same  learned  writers  '  Weih- 
nachtafest '— the  most  able  impeachment  known  tn  us 
of  the  history  of  the  Nativity — is  somewhat  pi^cariousi 
Apart  from  the  question — not  to  be  lightly  dismissed — - 
whether  the  pas^^iges  in  querftion  may  not  be  u.  ti^ue 
report  of  Peters  woixls,  uncolonrod  by  tho  narrator's 
own  knowledge,  we  demur  to  the  use  made  of  the  refer- 
enee  to  the  date  when  the  public  Miiustry  began,  as  if  it 
doaed  the  question  of  the  narrator's  knowledge  of  our 
lord's  earlier  life.  Even  the  true  reading  ol  yoi'm^  in 
Luke    ii,   43,  might  be  t^iken    straight  from  au  QaT^iQT 
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source  by  a  writer  who  had  none  the  less  also  incorpora-ted 
in  hiH  narrtttive  the  history  of  the  virgm-birth.  There 
IB,  "we  hoUi,  Qo  eolid  reason  for  doubting  that  the  latter 
wna  Hddc^d  by  the  Jiuthor  of  our  preaniit  Gospel  wbea 
first  it  took  its  present  form.  This,  we  sftjr,  waa  probably 
not  earlier  than  a.d.  70.  There  ia  eolid  internal  evidooce 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  earlier  chsipt^re  of 
the  third  Gospel  were  derived  by  its  author  from  tlift 
Toi-y  heart  of  the  original  society  of  the  dist'-iplcs-  The 
fh^ptera  in  question,  among  the  most  markedly  Hebraic 
IE  colouring  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  ai'e  iDco^ 
porated  in  the  work  of  the  nio^t  Hellenic  of  New  Tctita- 
ineut  writei's-  There  is  therefore  good  I'eaflon  for  holdiD(|" 
that  these  chapters,  although  Dot  part  of  either  of  tiff 
two  main  sourcca  of  the  Gospol  of  St  Luke,  and  incor- 
pornted  with  it  at  a  comparatively  late  date,  -were  never- 
theless taken  from  a  vei'y  early  source  of  infomiation  to 
which  the  evangelist  had  aecoaa. 

The  position,  then,  la  this.  The  history  of  the  virgin- 
birth  was  not  part  of  the  curi'ent  preaching  of  Peter  a* 
proaerved  to  ue  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark.  It  was  not 
part  of  the  very  early  'gospel'  used  by  St  Matthew  find 
St  Luke,  which  may  have  been  derived  from  a  di:K;umeD[ 
originally  written  by  Matthew.  It  may  not  Jmvo  bofa 
known  oven  to  St  Paul ;  but  we  think  the  lan^iago  of 
Gal.  iv,  4  (although,  as  Lightfoot  points  out  in  his  not« 
cob  to  be  claimed  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  fact)  i^^  to 
Bay  the  legist,  compatible  with  such  knowledge  on  bis 
part.  Of  the  silence  of  St  John,  too  Tiiuch  haw  been  maJf' 
When  he  wrote,  the  belief  wo  are  discussing  had  become 
common  Christian  property. 

The  question  is,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argunteut  (a 
mode.^  assumption,  surely)  that  the  belief  in  the  virgin- 
birth  inay  he  a  true  belief,  how  could  it  have  becoififi 
known*  and  by  what  t^teps  wis  it  likely  to  pstss  loto  the 
common  hcritiige  of  Christian  belief?  It  must  have  been 
originally  believed  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  one 
person,  for  Joseph  has  disappeared  from  the  history 
before  the  Ministry  begins.  That  testimony  was  net 
likely  to  be  ostentatiously  put  forward,  even  in  the  innpr 
eircles  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  disciples  (Luke  ii*  l^i 
John  xix,  27).  That  the  doctrine,  if  true,  instead  of  being 
proclaimed  from  the  house-tops  from  the  very  first,  ehotiJd 
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ordinary  preaching  Mt  a  ronrtlderably  Inter  dnte 

rudimentAry  truths  of  tho  Gospel  (1  Cor,  xv,  3,  4), 

Sping  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Tef^tameiit  in 

bo    Uie   geiiositt  of   faith,   niid   with    every   tiioHt 

instinct    of    epi ritual    reserve.      We    can    only 

our    cordial    agreement    'with    what    Professor 

has  urged  on  thi^  point  in  his  inteE'esting  little 

as  Christ   Bom  in  Rathlcht»m ? '  and  with  tlio 

y  tactful  and  diHuriminatiDg  di^us&ion  of  it  by 

Sandayin  hia  article,  'Joaus  Chriat,'  in  Hustings' 

The  state  of  the  evidence  is  such  as,  aeaum- 

reality  of  tho  i-irp  in -birth,  was  inevitable.     To 

e  more,  to  demand  that  no  traces  of  tho  belief, 

ly  dUciples  and  Jews  alike  during  tho  Ministry, 

(  Tva«   ' the   carpenters   son/    should   have   been 

to  sur\"ive,  is,  we  think,  to  miss  the  spirit  of  the 

t  age.     The  genealogies,  which  (even  apart  from 

iug  of  Matt,  t,  16,  as  to  the  Sinaitie-Syrioc  text, 

Mr    Konyou  has  some  sober  and  noteworthy 

pons)  tnieo  the  dcftcont  through  Joseph,  thu  free 

|b9  to  Joseph   fifl   His  father,  and   Joseph's   sona 

Eothren — all  these  things  are  the  result  of  the 
conditions   under  which   the   secret  of   Mary 
its  truth)  could  alone  have  become  known, 
tate  of  the  evidence,  we  repeat,  is  not  such  as  to 
the  imtnemori^d  belief  of  tho  Christian  Church. 
,t  belief,  however  true,  could  by  any  posaibility 
n  matter  of  historical  proof,  wo  are   far  from 
Like  the  doctrine  of  the  sinleawness  of  Chriat, 
me  of  His  birth  from  a  virgin  must  be  allowed 
n  grounds  other  than  simple  historical  evidence. 
ne  of  the  Tacarnatinn   sUindn  or  fall^  with  that 
leasne^s  of  Christ:  and  both  doctrin£>?  are,  at  any 
cosy  to  dissociate  from  the  truth  of  tho  birth 
rgin-     Professor  Gardner,  who  claims  tbat  they 
be  so  dissociated,  is  fully  scusible  that  the  sin- 
of  Christ,  in  which  ho  believes,  is  a  fact  which 
evidence  does  not   prove-     It  goes,  he  rightJy 
beyond  all  historic  evidence  into  the  realm  of 
It  is  a  thesis,  not  of  the  undors tending,  but  of 
nd  the  heart/     We  may  go,  we  venture  to  sug- 
her  than  Prof-  Gardner  is  prepared  to  follow  ua, 
that,  in  incorporating  into  her  creod  the  virgin- 
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birth  of  Chnst,  the  Church  la  declaring  a  legitimate 
'thesis  of  the  hoart/  Prof.  Gardnoi"  would  reply  that 
physical  miracle  is  excluded  from  that  rational  absent 
which  may  legitiinately  he  givRo  to  nioml  miracle-  Here, 
aa  we  have  already  said,  we  think  ha  lacks  logical  iooXr 
hold. 

Of  the  hodily  resurrection  w©  will  speak  but  brie-ily- 
The  positive  evidence  for  the  empty  grave  of  Eo&tcr 
morning  is,  we  venture  to  say,  convincing  to  an  unpr©ju- 
dici^d  mind.  The  psyi^lnildgical  change  fraiii  the  cowed  autl 
scattered  disciples  of  the  Crucitied  to  the  lofty  euthUF^iasm 
of  the  preachers  of  the  glorified  Messiah  is  itiexplicable 
on  the  assumption  thiit  it  wai^  in  the  ijower  of  a  doniiDarit 
and  intensely  ho&tile  priesthood  to  obtaiu  c^idi^nce  %vhicb 
would  have  signally  confuted  their  claim  that  Jesus  had 
risen.  The  hisL[>ry  of  the  actual  Jippeartinc^s  of  the  rb*i!ii 
Christ  is  no  doubt  dtfBcult*  The  tradition  preserved  in 
the  first  two  GonpeU,  that  His  dieciplee  Br^t  san'  Iliia  id 
Galilee,  whither  they  went  for  tliat  purpose  at-  His  expre«& 
command,  does  not  hormoniee  with  that  of  St  Luke  and 
8t  John,  according  to  which  He  appeared  on  the  day  of 
the  resurref^tiDn  in  Jerusnleiu,  and  further  comnmndrd 
the  diHCjpics  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  (Luko  xxiv,  iO)^ 
It  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  put  these  difficulties 
with  more  clearness  and  candour  than  that  displayed  in 
Dr  Sauday*s  article  above  referred  to.  But  wo  must  re- 
member that  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  whole  quefition  ■ 
is  to  account  for  the  demonstrably  very  eaT'ly  belief  iJifl 
the  resurrection  without  allowing  it  to  have  taken  pIfl*ro^ 
in  fact.  From  Dr  Abbott's  ^  Pbilochrietus'  down  to  the 
lateet  article  in  the  *  Encyclopjedia  BiblieiL,'  numerous 
hypothetical  constructions  have  been  attempted  with 
this  object,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  some  theory  of 
visions  more  or  Ipsh  huhjective.  One  nud  all,  suob 
theories  raise  diMculties  not  less  formidable  than  th&(^ 
which  they  seek  to  conjure  away-  ^_    ^M 

If  the  sceptical  historian  is  content  to  forgo  any  snos^ 
hypothesis,  and  to  fall  bock  ou  a  Jion  liquH,  subject  to  a 
general  caveat  agninst  nny  assumption  of  n  mirocJe.  we^ 
have  no  quarrel  with  him.  The  matter,  then,  roducffl 
itself  to  a  queetiou  of  '  prea appositions.'  But  w© 
entitled  to  iu&ist  that  the  Christian  beljef  holds  the  MAwi 
and  that  those  who  ^e^t  unabl^  to  accept  it  have  noi 
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fl&Ite  to  put  in  ite  place.  There  is,  however,  one 
tervatjon  which  it  is  fair  to  tjialvo :  that  the  erumfiod 
iy  of  our  Lord  did  not  romaiu  in  the  grave,  or  *s6e 
ruption/  w©  may  assert  without  hesitation.  But  w© 
aot  thereby  Assert  that  it  resumed  the  ordinar}"  course 
>hytLic^Al  life.  We  have  no  record  of  His  appearance 
the  eye  of  fTe^h,  i.e.  to  the  non-believer,  after  Hia 
arret' t ion.  We  have  positive  indications  that  the 
^eoranees  were  not  tho  same  in  kind  with  the  life  He 

during  the  Ministry  under  the  daily  ocular  observa- 
%.  of  friend  and  foe*  We  have  to  reckon  with  St  Paol'a 
trine  of  the  'spiritual  body,'  which  carries  ua  beyond 

ordinary  laws  of  sense  and  the  general  conditions  of 
KULti  expp.rleiK'R.  The  CliriHli/Lii  dtjt^lriiiei,  whihi  uflserting 
^t  the  risen  body  was  n  true  body,  bearing  the  »cars  of 

Passion,  doeit  not  a^^ert  that  It  was  in  all  respects 
ti  as  it  was  before  His  death.  Certainly  we  are  carried 
'^'far  beyond  all  hi,4toric  evidence  into  the  realm  of 
ktrine,'  into  the  unkno^Ti  region  which  environs  our 
bnate  notion  of  inHtter  and  of  lUt  relation  to  spirit. 
SVofessor  Gardner*  no  doubt,  "v^'ould  brush  aside  all 
Ql  considerations  as  beside  the  markK  The  doctrine  of 
ndily  resurreetion  is  to  hun  the  crude  extemalisation 
B  true  fact  of  spiritual  expoHence,  the  fact,  namely, 
kt  'Jesua  lives'  and  is  actually  exorciaing  spiritual 
wet  over  our  souls  as  a  living  Lord.  He  therefore 
kphasises  somewhat  unduly  the  literaliHrn  of  the  synoptic 
fitere  in  contrast  both  to  the  'untenable'  spirituality 
tSt  Pauls  conception  of  the  risen  body  and  to  that 
jmdiiition  of  miracles  which,  with  some  touch  of  special 
jading,  he  ascribes  to  Christ  himself.  But  we  gravely 
Dbt  whether  thoBO  whoso  ecopticism  is  just  a  shade 
iper  than  his  own  woiild  allow  to  the  •  spiritual  e^- 
fence'  which  is  so  real  to  him  any  greater  vaUdity 
tx  he  himself  allows  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the 
ily  resurrection. 

We  have  referred  to  Professor  GEirdner's  books  with 
|Uent  expressions  of  dissent,  and  wo  fronkly  confess 
t  be  appears  to  us,  not  only  to  labour  under  an  un- 
iPious  bias  against  the  miraculous,  but,  as  we  hare 
I,  to  occupy  a  x^^^sition  of  somewhat  illogical  com- 
DUflo  between  naturalism  and  EupernaturaUsui.  At 
time  we  welcome  hi»  books  as  written  sineerelv 
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in  tbe  cauBO  of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  o!  roTorent  enqairy. 
But  tb©  reader  must  expect  occasional  excess  of  in- 
geuuity^  oec^onal  lapses  into  advocacy,  and  a  frequent 
tendency  to  overrate  the  conclusive acss  of  eome  of  tht- 
more  negative  results  of  criticism. 

Similar  faults,  with  a  Bomewhat  more  Hg^eBsivcJj 
incisive  tone,  characterise  the  work  of  Dr  Ilamack,  whoM 
general  peaition  has  marked  intellectual  affinities  with 
that  of  Profewwor  Gardnt-r,  For  the  axiom  that  'miraclis 
do  not  happen,'  ho  auhstitntes  the  haif-trutht  'it  is  not 
the  miracles  that  matter-'  He  seeks  to  reach  '  das  Weecn 
des  Christentums ' — the  ansiver  to  the  qne^^tion,  '  What  is 
Christianity?'— bj  shelving  the  whole  question  of  tie 
miraculous,  nud  with  it  the  deeper  question  of  lie 
person,  and  even  of  the  redemptive  work,  of  Christ, 
Hie  position  with  regard  to  critical  questions  is,  as  vf 
njentioned  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  fairly  coa- 
servative-  But,  aa  he  soys  in  a  private  letter  quoted  by 
Dean  Robinson,  dilForBnces  are  henceforward  likely  lo 
appear  'in  the  interpretation  of  the  books  rather  thnn 
in  the  problems  of  their  date  and  authentifrity.'  And  the 
differences  in  this  respect  are  certainly  startling.  '  It  is 
not  the  miracles  that  matter ' :  '  it  is  not/  ho  practically 
adds,  ■  the  doctrines  tbat  matter.' 

Chribtology,  he  maintains,  a  doctrine  of  redemption— 
these  things  were  no  part  of  the  relij^ion  taught  by  Chrifi- 
Christianity,  tbe  Christianity  of  Christ  himself,  is  exhaus- 
tively stated  under  anyone  of  three  heada:  (1)  thekingdeiu 
of  God  and  it^  coming;  {2)  God  the  Father  and  the  indaitt- 
value  of  the  human  soul;  (3)  the  higher  righteousness  and 
the  commandment  of  love.  These  are  the  permanent  an  J 
fundamental  categories  of  the  rehgion  of  Christ ;  all  che 
is  transitory  and  of  minor  Importance.  These  three  headi 
of  Christ's  teaching  are,  once  more,  mutually  inclusive 
They  are  not  three  heads  of  doctrine,  but  throe  aspoci*' 
of  one  and  the  same  fundamental  experience,  whicb,  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  became  once  for  all  the  property  of 
man.  Uo,  and  He  alone,  ontorod  into  that  perfect  QM 
relation  to  God  which  is  the  true  fulfilment  of  huDisD 
nature,  anil  in  virtue  of  that  fionship  can-ied  out  to  the 
full,  by  His  paasion  and  dcatb,  that  law  of  self-saerifif^ 
which  is,  in  our  sinful  humanity,  the    highest  thing  to 
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fountain  of  Ufe  for  maa  ;  in  Him  we  find  God  our  Father, 
in  Him  we  live.  That  Christ  not  only  died  for  ue,  but 
lives  still,  is  tho  ground  of  thusa  hopta  *  which  make  our 
earthly  Ufo  ^worth  living  and  tolerable/ 

All  this — and  it  is  beautifully  and  truly  stated  by 
Haraack — ho  finds  in  the  authentic  words  of  the  Lord* 
Whence  then  comt^s  bis  inability  to  accept  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  creeds?  Because  he  demurs  in  limine  to 
tlie  fonuulation  of  the  religion  of  Christ  €i9  a  4^reed,  in 
the  shape  of  positive  doctrine.  He  will  have  the  fides  qua 
ertditur,  but  not  the  fides  quce  cr^dttar.  *  Were  we  to 
attempt  to  measure  and  regibLer  what  He  did,  an  was 
90on  attempted,  ^we  tihould  fall  into  dreadful  paradoxes'; 
that  ifl,  as  readers  of  bis  great  ^Dagmenf^eschichte '  will 
at  once  miderstaud,  the  Alhanasian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Chalcodonian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnate 
Forson.  But  he  freely  adnuba  that  these  *  dreadful 
poradoKes '  have  their  roots  in  the  New  TestameDt.  i.e. 
in  the  Epistles  of  St  FauL  With  this  Apostle  began  the 
formulation  of  a  Christolog^'  and  of  a  docti-ine  of  Atone- 
ment I  *  the  way  in  Tvhich  he  ordered  his  religious  concep- 
tions, as  tlio  out<;onie  of  his  speculative  ideas,  unmistak- 
ably oxerciaed  an  influence  in  a  wrong  direction/  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  Harnack,  at  the  time  of  the 
Schrempf  agitation,  refused,  when  invited  to  do  so.  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Protejstantcnverein,  the  distinctly 
Unitarian  organisation  of  Germany.  He  would  have  ua 
Qud  God  in  Christ ;  and  he  allows  that  *  Christianity  !s  the 
religion  of  redemption.'  But  he  will  allow  no  dogmatic 
analysii^  of  this  :  ■  to  demand  assent  to  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions ftbout  Christ's  person  U  adi^erent  thing  altogether/ 

Thia  is,  we  think,  the  essence  of  his  position.  Ita 
weakness  is  one  which  is  inherent  in  the  system  of  Kitschl, 
lo  whose  sehool  Harnack  in  many  respects  belongs.  In 
bis  anxiety  to  keep  metaphysics  out  of  religion,  ho  runs, 
the  rifik  of  reducing  Christianity  to  a  m.ere  inward  ex- 
perience, without  Intellertual  content.  «nd  independent  of 
4U1  historical  basi^.  Ho  would  have  us  be  content  with 
the  *  Easter  faith  '  that '  Jesus  lives/  without  relying  too 
much  on  the  '  Eastei^  messago '  of  the  empty  grave  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified  from  the  dead.  Can  the 
two  be  &Q  readily  separated  ?  Not  without  some  violence 
done  io  the  synoptic  record,  he  alHrnis  that  our  3a\\owT% 
-No.  <S&J.  X 
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person  waa  no  part  of  His  GoapeL     '  The  Gospel,  as  Jtmu 

proclaitii^  it,  has  to  do  with  the  Father  only  ami  ^iot  mi 
the  Son  ■  (the  italics  are  hia  own).  That  thia  was  not 
case  with  the  belief  of  the  Apogtolio  church,  he  aliowi 
But  was  it  really  the  case  with  Christ  JiLmaelf  ?  '  It  w^ib) 
Gaid  to  them  of  old  timo,  Thou  shalt  not  kill  .  .  .  hH  I  »rtif 
U7ttQ  yoii  \  ,  ,  What  limits  are  there  to  tho  personal  cloira 
involved  lo  t.his  rtght  to  review  and  amend  the  words 
uttored  by  the  Divine  Majesty  from  the  midst  of  t!ie  - 
thunders  of  Sinai?  Jn  there  not  here^  in  the  Sornion  oal 
theMountitteelf,  tho  germ  of  eveiy  Christ ologiojil  problerj? 
Again,  ^vas  not  every  unfolding  of  Chrietologimi  in- 
stinct into  Chriatologieal  dogma  forced  upon  the  Church, 
nob  by  an  inborn  tendency  to  dogmatising  spei^ulatioi^ 
but  by  the  perverse  and  hasty  dogmatisiug  of  rasb 
innovators  ?  Dognm  may  be  in  itself  undesirable — a 
necessary  evil — but  the  Nioene  and  Cbalcedoman  dogma 
was  the  inevitable  reply  to  Ariue,  Nestorius,  Entydics. 
Harnack  himself  allows  that  it  is  an  opinion 'bomo  ont 
by  the  facr^j,"  that  Paul  'wa«  the  one  who  understood, 
the  Master  and  continued  Hia  work.  Those  who  blami 
him  for  corrupting  the  Christian  religion  hove  never  felt 
a  breath  of  his  spirit/  He  explains  that  St  Paul  waa  the 
jieceasary  agent  of  an  inevitable  ti'&usition,  but  a,  transi- 
tion inevitably  accompUsbed  at  the  cost  of  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  the  GospeL  All  that  is  characteristic  of  St  Paul 
is  therefore,  if  we  understand  Harnack  aright,  regarded 
by  him  a.s  secondary  and  transient.  The  pcmaanoat 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  reducible  to  the  two-fold  gospel  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  mun.  Btil, 
80  long  as  man  romaina  a  sinful  creature,  forgiv^nc:^ 
niuflt  remain  his  primary  ueed.  Without  that  element  of 
the  Masters  leaching,  wliit:h  it  was  given  to  8t  Paul  to 
interpret  for  all  future  time,  the  Gospel  is  no  longer  a 
gospel  of  redemption  and  forgivonesi* ;  and  the  Fiilher- 
hood  of  God  liea  outside  the  lim.ilji  of  ©AporieiicEi  for  tlw* 
heart  that  'knows  its  owu  bitterness.'  And*  as  Dr 
Mason  observes  in  his  very  lucid  and  temperate  oriticism* 
of  Harnack,  'it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  considemfion 
of  this  element  of  the  Gospel  from  tho  conaideratjon  '>f 
the  parson  of  Christ  and  of  Hie  work.' 

•  ^ChrisU/inay;  Wh»ti»ttT'    (S.P.C.K.    1006.) 
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Nor  in  it  (as  Dr  Mftaon  also  pertinently  notes)  a  very 
high  tribute  to  the  tmiqu©  greatness  of  Christ,  merely 
coumdored  aa  h  religious  teacher,  to  argue  in  effoct  that 
what  was  essential  in  His  tBaching  so  far  failed  to  im- 
press Hifl  disciples  that  even  'the  one  who  miderstootl 
the  Master  and  continued  His  work,*  managed,  in  alt 
sinoerity,  to  substitute  for  it  Bometliing  which  Christ 
did  not  intend  to  convey.  As  Dr  Haroack  himself 
pointa  out, 

*the  niore  powei-ful  the  i>eraoaality  which  a  man  possesses, 
and  the  more  he  takes  hold  of  the  innor  Jife  of  others,  the  less 
can  the  snm-total  of  whrtt  he  is  lie  known  liy  what  Iip  Iiimadf 
says  and  does.  Wo  must  look  at  the  relleetiou  aad  tlie  offecte 
which  he  produced  in  those  whoee  leader  and  master  he 
became/ 

But  then,  as  he  saye  in  a  later  paetiage, 

'ther£  \B  no  historical  fact  more  certain  than  that  the  apostle 
Paul  was  not,  aa  we  niight  perhnpa  exijcct,  the  first  to  (^mplia- 
nae  ^o  promiueutly  the  si^ailiaiuco  of  CLrlet'9  death  aud 
r«Gurreotlon,  but  that  in  recognising  their  meaning  he  stood 
eiactlj"  on  the  same  groimtl  as  the  primitive  community/ 

If  so,  the  nucleus  of  all  Christian  dogma  is  part  and 
pareel  of  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Lord  himself. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  not  only 
orthodox  Chiietians  but  cntica  who  stand  apart  from 
Christian  belief  deelino  to  accept  Harnack's  proffered 
answer  to  the  question  'What  is  Christianity?'  The 
ifissance  of  Christianity,  writes  von  Hartmann, '  is  in  the 
ioctriao  of  the  person  of  Christ  if  any  where  at  all.  To 
eUmiaato  Christology  in  to  inject  esaeiitial  Christianity 
along  with  it.'  Hamack  and  Gardner  are»  in  fact,  both 
oxAinples  of  a  fate  common  to  many  who  attempt  the 
analysis  of  a  delicate  phenomenon.  Their  assay  leaves 
a  residual  product  which  no  longer  contains  the  substance 
of  ivhich  they  were  in  Quest ;  in  the  course  of  their 
analysis  muoii  of  the  xery  thing  they  sought  to  preserve 
hB»  alippe<l  through  llieir  Imgera.  We  do  not  for  this 
f«aflOti  condemn  or  even  deprecate  their  attempt;  wo  only 
not«  Ha  partial  non-BUCCOSS- 
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Qiisen  Victoria.     A  Bio^'Q'phy.    By  Sidney  Leo-    Londoiv: 
Smith,  Elder,  1903. 

Mr  Sidnkt  Lee  has  performed,  with  inarltfid  success,  a 
work  which  required  in  no  common  measure  a  combina- 
tion of  asdiduouB  labour,  skilful  arrangement,  and  unfailing 
tact.  The  material  out  of  which  the  biography  of  Qupeo 
Victoria  has  to  be  constructed  is  enormous ;  and  great 
judgment  is  neceeear-yin  order  to  give  due  weight  to  each 
authority,  and  to  haJjinco  ugHinat  one  another  the  personal 
bias  and  prediJectiona  of  thin  or  that  narrator.  Tlw 
nicest  sense  of  proportion  13  required  m  order  to  gpve 
to  each  incident  in  that  crowded  caovan  itj*  proper  Kpace 
and  no  more  ;  and  the  temptation  to  dweD  unduly  upon 
episodes  on  which  the  sharpness  of  public  controverey 
beetowB  an  apparent  importance  £nr  beyond  the  reslitj, 
is  constantly  present.  Moreover,  while  august  poaitioB. 
and,  still  more,  the  reverence  of  an  Empire's  loyalty,  and 
the  unstinted  wftrm.th  of  its  personal  affection  for  the 
subjectn  of  his  biography,  had  to  be  regpected,  Mr  l-ee 
■would  have  irretrievably  injured  the  value  of  hU  book 
had  he  presented  It  as  a  mere  oflieial  account,  had  he 
ignored  peL-Bonal  idiosyDC rabies  and  even  prejudices,  had 
he  refrained  from  that  right  of  impartial  characterisation 
and  of  independent  criticiem,  which  is  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  of  the  biographer,  and  without  which  hie 
work  would  lack  both  interest  and  authority", 

Mr  Lee  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  in  thii> 
respect  the  nature  of  his  subject  made  his  tJink   compara- 
tively easy.     With  many,  perhaps  we  may  say  with  mosti 
>fOVereigns  it  might  be  difScult  at  once  to  comment  boldly, 
and  tnO  respect  the  natural  sensitiveness  of  recent  Ioss> 
without  hiding  or  even  palliating  flaiFs  and  defectfl.    Thfl 
warmest  admirers  of  her  late  Majesty  have  no  need  tt> 
claim  for  her  such  one-sided  treatment-     No  infallibility 
need  be  clairued  for  her ;    her  uiemory  demands  no  ful- 
some and  indiscriminate  adulation.     She  was  aubjeet  W 
the    human   weakness  of  prejudice  inherent  in   atrong 
convictions,    of    judgments    occasionally    perverted   bf 
the  personal  aspects  of  the  queetions  presented  to  it.  1^ 
sympathiefl    necesBarily  limited    by  personal   condltioiii' 
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nnay  admit  all  this^  but  the  propoodemncc  of  the 
yd  19  overwhelming ;  and  the  esBential  features  of 
e«a  Victoria's  rharacter  and  of  her  jmlitical  influence 
►  afaown  all  the  more  conapicuoufily.  by  full  and  im- 
rtaal  exflmination,  not  only  to  deserve,  but  to  command 
r  gratitude,  our  revei"ence,  and  our  pride.  Tliere  are 
I?  aovei-cigns,  indeed,  whoso  record  could  bo  set  forth, 
thin  two  years  of  her  deaths  eo  freely,  yet  "without  a 
Btige  of  real  damage  to  her  fame- 
Mr  Lee  has  used,  without  abusing,  the  prerogative 
the  biographer ;  and  his  is  therefore  no  unreal  and 
rmal  preaenlniect,  couched  in  courtly  or  official  phraae, 
It  a  picture  of  human  interest  dra^Ti  from  the  life. 
It  biography  of  Queen  Victoria  will  doabtlcas  be  writteu 
teafter  on  a  fuller  Heale ;  Hud  the  countless  questions 
tich  it  offers  For  discussioa  will  be  elucidated  by  dui;u- 
^nts  which  cannot  yet  see  the  light,  and  will  receive 
sh  illustration  from  the  development  of  political  move- 
nts which  are  an  yet  only  beginuiiig  to  be  felt.  Iti  the 
treats  of  historical  truth  and  proportion,  it  is  much 
^r  that  we  should  have  to  wait  foi'  some  years  before 
►t  larger  biography  appears.  Meanwhile,  within  the 
deat  limits  which  he  has  allowed  himHelf,  Mr  Lee  has 
"formed  with  practised  dexterity  and  skill  tbo  task  he 
Lyed,  which  is  one  of  real  hiatorityil  importance, 
ua  no  'purple  patches'  of  fine  writing,  and  he 
ie  no  apace  on  rhetoric.  Sentiment  and  moral 
lections  he  keep.^  -within  most  wholirncurie  limits.  He 
a«  not  permit  himself  to  linger  unduly  over  any 
imatic  incident.  On  the  other  hand,  be  eaila  upon  an 
BE3  keel  and  with  a  steady  rudder.  The  aim  of  hi^i 
ok  is  admirably  conceived  ;  and  he  never  perniita  him- 
Ll  to  lose  grip  of  the  thread  that  is  to  guide  the 
riutive  on  the  lines  which  he  lays  down.  Nothing 
allowed  to  InteiTupt  the  rttcady  seriuonce  of  aventep 
>ich  he  treats  in  their  chronological  order,  and  with  no 
^etnpt  to  arrange  them  in  wIiHt  a  lees  practised  work- 
^  might  have  deemed  picturesque  gi'oups.  By  liia 
*4  adherence  to  this  method  he  inspires  us  with  a 
tQdence  in  the  balance  of  his  judgment,  and  given 
Bnse  of  vividness  and  truth  to  the  narration  which  nO" 
Ler  plan  could  have  ensured-  Our  interest  is  »u.^ 
,the  first  page  to  the  last;  and,  what  is  mur 
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important,  the  book,  early  as  it  appears,  baa  that  wmght 
and  authority  which  make  it  a  fair  basis  for  formmg  an 
estimate  of  the  influence,  political  and  constitutional,  of 
Queon  yiotoriaa  personality  upon  her  country  and  her 
age,  and  of  the  general  results  of  hsr  reign.  To  atteiupt 
nuch  an  estimate,  -with  Mr  Lee'a  oseistance^  is  the  object 
which  wo  now  sot  befoi'O  ua. 

With  this  aim  in  viow,  we  niuKt  first  discover  what 
were  the  inherent  qualities  which  she  brought  to  the 
tafik>  Wo  do  not  moan  those  characteriatica  that  revealed 
themselves  only  in  the  privacy  of  intimate  and  fanilLiar 
intercouae,  but  those  which  were  the  common  propertj 
of  the  nation,  and  which  the  history  of  her  country  will, 
of  nocessityT  record.  If  we  look  back  npou  contemporarr 
romcnenta  at  the  time  of  her  succession,  w^e  are  ot  once 
impressed  by  their  wideneaa  of  the  mark.  The  fiucccssion 
of  a  female  sovereign,  at  a  time  when  political  feeling  fah 
higli,  and  momentous  changes  wer*?  taking  plare,  was 
regarded  as  an  event  fraught  with  some  danger  to  the 
constitution,  or  at  least  as  likely  still  further  to  rednw 
the  jjower  of  the  monarchy.  The  main  practical  interest 
of  the  change  appeared  to  lie  in  conjecture  aa  to  the 
influences  which  must  certainly  shape  the  conduct  of  the 
new  ruler — influences  beside  which  her  own  character, 
mental  capacity,'_aad  force  of  will  would  count  for  htt^ 
None  could  then  tell  what  her  personal  characteristipg 
were ;  but  thost*  who  Rpeculat**d  oti  the  political  horoscope 
would  certainly  have  regarded  them  aa  coonting  for 
little  in  their  calculationsj  or  as  very  imlikely  to  cmhance 
the  position  of  thtj  Crown.  An  experience  of  sixty  yi'nrs 
proved  how  profoundly  mistaken  the  wisest  political 
prophets  may  be. 

In  a  retrospective  view  It  will  probably  be  admitted 
by  all  that  the  first  of  these  personal  characteristics  Wfts 
as  unswor^'iug  tenacity  of  purpose.  For  good  or  ill.  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  Queen  Victoria  possessed  ii  flmmert 
of  ivill  which  was  based  on  something  far  sti'onger  tbiD 
mere  educa-tion  or  the  influence  of  advisers,  and  wlii*?b. 
had  it  been  combined  with  certain  other  elements  from 
which  aho  was  conspicuouBly  free,  might  havt?  led  to 
serious  political  embarrassments.  As  it  was,  that  tenocity 
of  purpose  might  cause  occasional  diffieuUy  to  ministC 
bent  on  a  special  course  of  action,  and  impatieut  of  intdT 
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erencfi ;  it  nugbt  occastonally  blind  tbe  ruler  to  con- 
ideriLUoaB  nf  policy,  or  give  fon^e  to  prejudicea  strong 
►ut  never  ignoble ;  but,  on  tbe  ■whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
ay  that  it  was  a  national  asset  of  the  very^  highest  value. 

Itipas  this  fiuiilitjr  whiRh  lay  at  the  root  of  the  scheme 
if  life  which  the  Queen  early  fonaed  for  herself,  and  to 
viiioh  she  clung  with  n  deteriuination  so  unswerving  that 
t  becarne  a  doiuinating  part  of  her  character.  Let  us 
omemher  exactly  what  this  means.  There  are  few,  even 
Tuong  the  stronger  memhera  of  what  ia  conventionally 
tyled  the  stronger  aei,  who  do  not  oocaHionally  give  way 
3  the  tide  of  sonie  strong  impulse  whk^Ji  conncienre  does 
ot  condemn ;  and  if  this  is  true  of  men,  it  is  still  more 
rue  of  the  great  majonty  of  ■women.  Nor  need  such 
Duduct  be  generally  blamed.  To  seek  the  stimulus  and 
be  cxdtement  to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  impulsive 
motions,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  passing  ecthusiasmi^  la 
ax  ideal  of  life  to  which  the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
Sttay  conform,  probably  \vith  increased  satisfaction  to 
Eliemselves,  and  with  no  detriment  to  public  in  tercets, 
ne  burden  of  sovereignty  denies  such  relaxation  to 
Bbcee  who  aie  called  to  bear  its  weight.  The  pjith  of 
history  is  stro^wn  with  the  ruin  caused  by  those  rulers 
►ho  forgot  to  apply  the  discipline  of  self- restraint. 

By  whatever  infttinct  or  whatever  suggestioDT  Queen 
Victoria  very  early  formed  the  conception  of  her  life  as 
KDe  in  which  no  indulgence  in  enthiisrastie  fancies,  no 
Anta^tic  rhrtpeodiea  were  permisriihle,  hut  which  Tuust  bo 
t^red  by  fixed  adherence  to  an  undeviating  rule  of 
**»iduct.  It  was  no  selfish  pride  or  arrogance,  but  a  high 
3oal  of  duty  which  made  her  determine,  like  her  great 
**deces5or  Henry  V, 

|h  '  T  vHU  keep  my  state, 

j^f     Be  like  a  queen,  and  show  my  sail  of  e^i  eatoeas.* 

'  Wna  a  high  resolve,  that  by  no  yielding  to  the  moods 
^4  capriees  of  a  ■woman's  heart,  by  no  spEtsmodie  im- 
"^^ftei*  whose  verj^  keenness  would  bode  a  speedy  reaction, 
^Uld  she  ever  impair  the  dignity  of  that  Imperial  ofiice 
**ich  she  was  called  upon  to  hold.  The  resolve  was  none 
^®  less  strong  because  it  was  silently  formed  and  unob- 
^ively  coiTied  out.  with  nothing  of  theatrical  display. 
Wae  poaaible  only  to  one  possessed  of  that  first  cb 
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t«ristic  of  indomitable  tenacity  oE  purpose*  But  that 
toD&city  might  cneily  havo  dcvoloped  into  obstinacy;  the 
reaolntion  to  Tnamtaiii  the  unabated  dignity  of  kiiigsh^ 
might  Lave  passed  into  arrogance,  bad  it  not  been  for 
aonie  other  char  actor  ietics  that  wore  embedded  just  fti 
deeply  in  the  nature  of  our  Queen. 

The  lirr^t  of  these  was  that  nhnoLute  slrapllcity  whldi 
woe  one  of  her  peculiar  gifts,  the  simplicity  which  our 
greatest  satirist  felt  to  be  the  one  quality  that  blunted 
his  weapons,  and  which  he  baa  called  '  the  higheat  omft- 
ment  of  humAn  thinga."  It  was  that  stately  simplicity* 
impressing  all  alike  who  came  under  its  iufluence.  baniab- 
ing  the  very  thought  of  subterfuge,  treating  rhicancr; 
when  detected  as  only  one  of  the  furtive  devices  erf 
cowardly  weaknees,  that  dissociated  her  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose from  any  thought  of  Belf-aggi'andiseinenU  and 
made  it  all  the  more  potent  because  it  scorned  conccfll- 
ment,  and  did  not  cloak  itself  in  any  mock  humility, 

Equally  <rou«picuou3  auiongi^it  the  few  aud  simple  trftita 
that  formed  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  her  character, 
was  that  complete  freedom  from  pergonal  vanity,  whifh 
tmt  only  refuses  to  find  any  petty  satisfaction  in  the  diS' 
play  of  power  and  ite  emblems,  hut  ai^rus  arausementa 
and  the  tinsel  pLow?^  of  life  as  compared  with  its  stern 
realities,  and,  in  the  habitual  presence  of  great  anil 
august  iasues,  attains  to  a  profound  humility-  In  pfO- 
portion  as  her  conception  of  her  duty^  clearly  formei 
aud  rigidly  adhered  to,  came  to  penetrate  more  and  moru 
deeply  into  her  character,  so  any  trait  of  vanity  became 
more  utterly  alien  to  her  nature. 

Lastly,  all  these  characteristics  wers  welded  togethor, 

and  their  efficacy  was  enormously  enhanced  by  th«t  im- 

perious  senae  of  duty  which  dominated  her  very  beio^- 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  her  action  in  various  epiaodes: 

principles  l.a   which  she  adhered  with   obstinacy  may  tO 

some  acorn  littlo  better  than  prejudices ;    we  may  think 

that  of  one  or  another  constitutional  problem  ahe  fomw^ 

^      a.  mistjiken  view  ;  bub  no  dispassionate  oljserver  wilJ  deny 

I      that  the  one  rule  of  her  couduct  ^as  a  rigid  odhcreiH!' 

■      to  that  which  her  conscience  told   her  at  the  time  was 

B      right,  so  far  as  she  could  interpret  its  dictates  justly  flB"^ 

I       disentangle  them  from  the  intricate  mesh  of  perpleiififi 

I      con  ai  derations. 
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Such  tlien  were,  in  our  view,  the  Bimple  and  fundn- 
itnl  elements  of  charn^^tor  which  the  Queen  broii^fht 
er  task.  Thoscr  cleniwata  ^voll^d  havo  bf>en  efHoEkcioua 
Ltevor  the  constitution  over  whifh  it  had  been  her 
iny  to  preside;  tbey  wore  of  peculiiir  and  inestimable 
le  iu  fitting  her  for  the  duty  of  rnlin^  the  British 
pire,  puj&ed  a^  it  is  upon  a  (rutiHtftiitiun  uf  pecuLinF 
On  the  manner  in  which  she  envisaged  the  spe- 
ictions  of  her  position,  Mr  Lee*e  narrative  thrown 
interestiuff  Jight,  Not  the  most  profound  legal 
ied^,  not  the  deepest  study  of  compftrative  polities. 
most  acute  introflpcctive  power,  could  enable  any 
know  the  poa5ibiiitiL*9  of  that  intricato  politiou! 
'.  or  to  predict  its  operation  in  novel  circunip*titiift*i!*, 
it  the  addition  of  wide  practical  experience.  In 
rly  years  the  Queen  ha<i  before  her  no  \'ery  ideal 
lie  to  enable  her  to  form  a  true  conception  of  royal 
and  powers.  The  careers  of  her  immediate  pro- 
*rs  supplied  few  leBsouti  which  she  could  accept  as 
ty  to  be  followed.  Her  only  guides  were  a  sound 
*sarily  conventional  education*  and  the  loyal  help 
'rs  who,  whiJe  they  were  for  the  most  part  persons 
md  judgment  and  of  no  ignoble  aims,  did  nut  po.osess 
irked  intellectual  ascendancy  or  any  special  acute- 
Baof  in^i^ht.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  perhaps 
W  the  Baronesa  Lehzen,  a  governess  who  inspired  awe 
*t least  eiiual  measure  with  affection;  Prince  Leopold, 
t Queens  uncle,  who  was  enrlj  debarred  from  jjersonal 
kcoursD,  except  at  rare  intervfils,  by  his  acceptance  of 
(throne  of  Belgiuni;  &iron  fitockniar,  the  fonner 
Wcian  and  secretary  of  Prince  Leopold,  a  man  of 
Eularly  unaelBsh  character,  but  possessing  little  sym* 
hy  with  Rnglifih  ivays;  and  the  Queen's  mother^  the 
shesB  of  Kent,  whose  guidance  was  hampered  by  her 
bility  to  converse  in  the  Enghsh  lauguage*  After  aU, 
'  chief  dependence  was  ujxjn  herself  and  tlie  fund  of 
ing  couunon-sense  which  rarely  deserted  her  through- 
r  the  long  vicissitudes  of  her  reign. 

It  need  not  surprise  ua  that  her  first  conception  of  the 
kfttitutiou  over  which  she  was  to  preside  was  a  some- 
M  rudimentary  one.  She  knew  that  hers  was  a  stu- 
idous  task,  implying  heavy  duties  and  grave  responsi- 
'tJBs ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  at  the  outset,  the  extent 
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rather  than  the  HmitatiODs  of  these  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities iDipressod  her.  As  hor  opinions  streiigthcnedi  and 
as  tboy  wore  lietonod  to  mth  that  respect  which  her  posi- 
tion (lomanded,  she  naturally  failed  to  8*?e  ivhat  only  acut^ 
intuitive  power,  aided  by  long-  experience,  could  have 
taught  hor,  in  whivt  dircetion  hor  range  of  greotest  inHn- 
ence  lay,  and  where  her  power  wa«  essentially  i-eetrieted 
by  the  dpirit  of  our  conttituLion.  Her  merit  was  that  no 
prejudices,  however  deeply  engrained,  no  petulance,  how- 
ever lively  it  oceaeionnlly  might  he,  prevented  her  from 
learning  the  lesf^ons  of  oxperionce.  Her  title  to  our  last- 
inj^  respect  and  roveronce  was  that  no  selfisbneaB,  nn 
person&l  viinity,  no  temporary  irritation,  even  if  juslifi- 
able,  prevented  her  from  gaining  the  full  harve^b  of  th^e 
leeaons. 

But  for  the  full  development  of  her  character  and  of 
her  powers  one  thing  more  was  ntjedful.  Had  she  rt- 
maiued  like  'the  imperial  votaress,"  her  great  predec^asor, 
'  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free/  the  danger  to  her  Em- 
pire would  have  Ijeen  great,  the  loss  to  the  development 
of  her  character  irreparable,  With  Elizabeth  the  habitual 
and  Bolitoryesorcifie of  aa  imperious  vrill  uotuufrequecUv 
degGnern,teil  inUt  caprice,  and  sometimes  (■■ame  periloudi" 
near  tyranny.  For  such  rank  growth  the  character  of 
Queen  Victoria  ^vould  in  any  case  have  found  no  room; 
hut  none  the  less  the  presenile  of  a  helpmate  ivos  essiintlAl 
for  the  full  accomplishment  of  her  work ;  and  the  clioif^ 
of  that  helpmate  involved  issues  of  supreme  iiuportaa^ 
both  for  herself  and  for  her  country. 

That  choice  ^was,  in  the  main,  her  own.     It  vnxs  uit- 
doubtedly  guided  by  her  unole.  King  Leopold,  and  fostered 
by  his  faithful  liputenant,  Baron  Stockraar.     In  selecting 
as  a  huaband  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  her  own 
first  cousin,  the  Queen  certainly  gave  umbrage  to  maoyt 
sentiments  and    prejudices  that  prevailed  both  at  hom^j 
and  abroad.     The  Prince's  family  was  of  no  sucb  iin^j 
portance  or  rank  as  to  ^warrant  such  an  alliance.     Vota- 
plications  had  already  arisen  too  often  in  England's  expff- 
rience  from  tiee  between  the  Royal  Family  and  the  minor 
Cvermau  principalities.    Neither  the  leswons  of  history  nnr 
the  types  of  national   character  made  EngltHhm^n  »n<l 
GeiTiianH  very  congenial    to  one  another^     But^  OB 
whole,   the    choice  wae   jiistified   by  many  mi 
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poUticaJ  expediency,  oven  if  it  had  not  had,  as  it  most 
assuredly  did  have,  the  eimpler  and  the  surer  foundation 
of  mutual  inclin^Ltion  and  ohadiencro  to  the  dictAtea  of 
naturEil  nff<?ction.  And  bero  the  Quocn  was  to  learn  the 
lesson,  which  her  later  experienee  so  often  and  so  fully 
confirmed,  that  she  beat  couHuIted  the  good  of  her  people, 
and  at  the  aaiue  time  best  attracted  their  Bympathv  and 
their  support,  by  no  elaborate  calculations  of  political 
possibilities,  hy  co  subtle  balancing  of  diplomatic  motives 
but  by  that  simple  and  straightforward  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  her  heart  which  often  out-distanced  the 
chicanery  of  the  poTlticiau. 

In  all  its  essential  features,  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
diaraeter  and  eonduct  of  the  Queen^  in  its  ultimate 
reault  upon  thu  welfare  of  the  Empire,  above  all  in  tlie 
example  which  it  sot,  the  arrangement  w^bich  made 
Prince  Albgrt  tlie  consort  of  our  Queen  was  one  fraught 
with  many  blessings.  The  type  to  which  he  belonged 
was  not  one  altogether  formed  according  to  Knglish 
teste.  I-ack  of  sympathy,  quite  as  much  as  poeitive 
prejudice,  prevented  the  nation  from  receiving  bim  with 
cordiality.  He  failed  at  times  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution ;  he  occasionally  went  too 
far  in  hij*  interferpnce  with  ministerial  respoHKibility ; 
he  perhaps  unduly  stereotyped  a  certain  bias  in  the 
Queen's  foreign  eympatbies  which  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  country.  During  the 
twenty  years  of  bis  life  in  England  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  did  more  than  struggle  with  fair  success  against 
A  constant  tide  of  unpopularity.  But  of  no  one  can  it 
tnore  tridy  be  said  that  his  death  placed  the  copiug-atoae 
Qpon  his  work.  Tbe  infiuenco  he  attained  was  enhanced 
4  thoasand-fold  when  his  memory  alone  survived,  and 
when  thii  real  worth  of  bis  charar,ter,  the  absolute  recti- 
tude and  nnselbshnoss  of  his  aims,  tbe  lofty  ideal  of 
ohivalroud  service  which  be  rendered  to  his  wife,  were 
fully  realised. 

The  personality  which  gradually  became  known  to  us 

daring  forty  years  of  widowhood  was  one  in  which  the 

native  elemonta  of  chnracter  had  been  deeply  modified  by 

the  wise  guidance  of  her  husband  and  by  undying  fideUty 

^  hifl  memory.     Tbe  short  interval  between  the  Queen's 

land  her  marriage  was  recalled  by  her  w\i\i \i\A\e 
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eat le faction.  These  two  yeara  were,  in  lier  owti  wunia, 
'  the  least  sensible  and  satisfactory  part  of  her  life.' 
had  ahown  to  the  full  that  obstinacy  of  tamper  ■which 
lack  oF  cxperienoe  both  created  ami  excused.  They  IjaJ 
seen  her  involved  in  at  least  one  serioos  conatjtution&l 
struggle  with  her  mitiisterSj  which  might,  if  repeated  or 
prolonged,  have  led  to  seriouH,  if  not  di^HBtrnusH  rp^ulli 
They  left  her  perpl^^^*!  ^^^  disheartened,  distrustful  both 
of  others  and  of  hereelf.  Thenceforward  she  "waa^  inkier 
OTvn  ^vords,  *  in  h,  safe  haven,  and  there  remained  for 
twenty  yeai-s/  For  the  tendernesa  of  a  tutelage  based  oa 
deep  affection;  for  tho  careful  raaturing  of  a  character 
at  onee  strong  and  impressionable  \  for  the  judieinl  balpnw 
which  he  imparted  to  the  impulses  of  the  woman's  heut. 
tho  Prince  commands  our  profoundcet  gratitude.  Tlut 
gratitude  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  measure  he  deserved 
only  when  his  task  was  done- 

His  woa,  indeed^  a  position  in  which  failure  was  only 
too  easy.  By  a  series  of  most  untoward  circuinstancitt 
the  Queen  had  become  alienated  from  the  Tory  party, 
who  vroro  in  power  during  the  years  following  her  mar- 
riage; and  that  alienation,  for  no  sufficient  roaaoDp  wai 
increased  by  the  supposed  predilections  of  her  Luab»aLi 
When  the  Whigs  rocovorod  power,  which  they  mainluiiiod 
with  casual  interruptions  down  to  his  death,  foreign 
policy — that  sphere  of  political  action  which  almoai 
absorbed  the  interest  both  of  the  Queen  and  of  tl» 
PHnce  CoDsort — was  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  between 
ivhom  and  the  Frinca  there  was  an  abf^oluta  lack  of 
sympathy,  Tho  Prince's  views  of  international  rel&tioitf 
were  based  on  principles  to  which  the  nation  aa  a  whole 
waH  scarcely  awake,  and  tiO  which,  even  if  awakeneil  to 
them,  it  would  have  been  either  apathetic  or  opposed 
There  was  an  inevitable  anomaly  in  the  position  of  a 
consort  who  could  not  but  share  in  every  thought  asA 
anxiety  of  the  Queen,  under  a  conBtitution  which  h\:m- 
liitely  forbade  any  interference  between  tho  sovereign 
and  her  government-  Friction  might  easily  hax'e  arisea 
with  the  most  tactful  of  ministers ;  and  tact  was  a  gi& 
■which  Lord  Palmerston  neither  possessed  nor  sought 
.^quire.  In  his  aims  and  in  his  conceptions  of  policy 
u'was,  even  when  in  the  r^ht,  totally  at  variance  vntit 
,the  Queen  and   her  husband.      In   hie  methodi*  he  n7*^| 
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uniformly  perverse  and  unconcUiatory  to  theni.  The 
wonder  was,  not  th&t  there  was  friction,  but  that  it  did 
not  more  seriously  dislocate  tho  working  of  the  delicate 
taachine  of  conatitutioua)  ruonarohy. 

The  liifl'erences  between  Palme rfltoo'a  views  of  foreign 
politics  and  those  of  the  Queen  aud  PriDco  Albert  mani- 
fefited  themaelves  imraediatoly  after  her  marriage.  At 
that  time  Palnierstou,  pursuing  a  line  which  ^vas  to 
obtain  abundant  confirmatiou  in  our  aubaequent  aciioa, 
supported  so  strongly  the  rig;ht^  of  tho  Sultan  agaiD^t 
Uebeniet  AU,  Jind  nflered  surli  Htrenuouw  opposition  to 
the  Court  of  Louia  Philippe  iu  its  encouragement  of  the 
Egyptian  rebellion,  as  to  bnng  him  into  active  conflict 
with  the  sympathies  of  the  Queen.  These  f^ynipathioH 
were  undoubtedly  coloured,  not  only  by  a  wish  to  maiu- 
tain  peace,  but  also  by  tbe  less  constitutional  reason  of 
her  personal  friendship  towards  the  Orleans  family. 
CoDstitationallyt  Palmerston's  position  as  against  the 
Crown  was  strong  ;  but  he  weakened  it  then,  as  he  did 
afterwurdti.  by  a  determination  to  Lake  the  moat  decIsivB 
step9  in  an  inteniatiorml  ciisis.  nob  only  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Queen,  bat  even  without  consulting  hie 
colleagues.  His  action  wa>4  to  suTiie  estt^it  justified  by 
complete  succefls;  and,  however  unpalatable  to  the  Queen, 
its  foresight  M'as  proved  by  the  speedy  yielding  of  Louis 
Philippe.  This  success,  however,  did  not  lessen  tlie  breach 
between  the  Queen  and  her  imperious  minister  ;  and  that 
breach  perhaps  contributed  to  the  ready  acceptance  by 
her  of  tho  Tury  ministry  which  soon  came  into  power 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  which  her  early  associations 
might  otherwise  have  led  her  to  regard  without  sympathy 
Jind  even  with  dismay. 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  1841  to  1846, 
certainly  did  much,  not  only  to  define  and  strengthen  the 
Queen's  prerogative  and  influt^ncc^  in  thci  country,  but  to 
make  the  position  of  Prince  Albert  more  tolerable,  and 
to  render  his  eEorta  to  assist  her  more  o^'ectivei  In  the 
first  place,  the  necessarily  close  contact  into  which  the 
Queen  ^wad  now  brought  with  the  Tory  leaders  rendered 
thair  relations  cordial,  and  dispelled  for  good  and  all 
those  prejudices  of  early  training  ivhich,  unbalanced, 
might  have  attached  her  too  exclusively  to  one  party  in 
■  State.     There  remained  some  possibility  of  fri^itioQ.  iiv 
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formgn  affairs;  and,  emaotlily  fis  theB^  affairs  proceeded 
under  thQ  oh&rge  of  Lord  Abei'deen,  lic^  wrh  ocimpellpil  to 
place  limitations  upon  the  iiiterFereTice  of  the  Crown 
which  recalled  eome  of  Falniereton's  criticisnifi.  and  might, 
upon  occasion,  have  given  rise  to  Antagonism  between  the 
(juecn  and  liimselF. 

Fortunately  for  both,  no  soriotis  foroign  crisis  aroeo 
during  this  penod.  The  difBoulttes  of  the  mimetry  lay 
rather  in  domestic  affairs ;  and  in  these  the  Queen  adopted 
an  attitude  ivhich  entirely  a^jrcod  with  their  own*  In 
regacd  to  the  questions  of  the  Maynooth  grant  and  of 
Bsc'JlI  I'ogittations,  the  Queen  leiint  to  the  policy  of  <Njm- 
promise  and  opportunism,  and,  perhaps  fortunately, 
sympathised  with  tliat  widely  prevalent  \"iew,  whidi 
avoidf'd  the  sl^m  logic  of  polit.irjii  prinHplR  and  shrank 
from  its  extreme  application-  In  the  Maynooth  gnuit 
she  recognised  none  of  that  abandonment  of  principle 
which  forced  suc-h  memherH  nf  the  Tory  party  as  Mr 
Glrnlstone  to  leave  its  ranks;  and  she  was  equally  far 
from  justi^ing  it  as  a  deliberate  policy  of  concurrent 
eudoM-ment-  It  was  to  her — as  it  was  perhaps  to  the 
majority  of  her  subjects — '  a  wise  and  tolenint  concessioD 
to  the  dominant  religion  in  Ireland/  Such  a  justification 
has  its  dangers,  and  involves  an  opportunism  that  might 
play  havoc  ivith  political  principle;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  acceptable  to  the  eommou-i^ense  of  the  nation,  and 
its  adoption  by  the  sovereign  was  convenient  as  a  biSM 
for  her  attitude  towards  party  disputes, 

The  Queen  took  a  similar  line  with  regard  to  Pe«l'B 
surrend<*r  of  Protectionist  pHneiples.  She  felt  it  tabs, 
at  the  time,  an  arrangement  necessary  to  pi'erent  worao 
inconvenience.  She  discussed  it,  not  on  the  ground  of 
political  principle*  but  as  a  prudent  compromise  ahovA 
a  matter  which  might  well  riiuHe  friction  in  the  polidtfl 
machine.  Whnt  she  apprehended  moat  was  diflercnoc 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet;  and  for  any  rrgid  adherence 
to  the  prififiples  nf  the  party  she  had,  hy  trainrng  anl. 
predilection  T  but  httle  sj'mpatby.     In  her  own  words, 

*tbe  Queen  thinks  the  time  is  come  when  a  removtil  of  tii* 
peatrietlona  on  the  importation  of  food  cannot  be  aucccMfuilj 
resisted.' 

This  is    the   language   of  pure  opportunir^i :    but  it  i 
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fe<i  by  iIiG  obvious  d&ngers  of  any  other  attitude  on 
*fcrt  of  a  coustitutioDal  sovereign — dangers  of  which 
tuoon  was  so  conscious  tlwit  it  waa  only  in  extreme 

that  ehe  carried  her  adherence  to  political  printriplea 
I©  length  of  *ictive  resiHtiiure  to  a  change.  For  her, 
Xb  present  instancOt  there  waa  no  thought  of  dis- 
ar  in  PgoIs  eurrender.  She  epoke  of  his  *  high- 
led  conduct,  his  coiirfige,  and  his  loyalty/  Wlien 
>ourne  frankly  condemned  that  conduct»  in  lao^age 
hich  the  freedom  was  habitual  and  cbnraeteriatic, 
lamned  dishonest/  sho  de^mt^d  tbn  topit*  nnd  liade 
keep  silence.  The  vebomGnt  attacks,  of  which  Peel 
the  object,  she  bitterly  eondemned ;  and  only  con- 
nate tact  nnd  skill  enabled  Peel's  chief  aasailaot, 
ter  drtys,  to  dispel  her  antipathy,  and  to  become  the 
I  trusted  and  sympathetic  of  all  her  miniaterg. 
tel's  fall  (lSd6)  brought  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  once 
h  into  those  troublesome  relations  with  Palmerston 
ill    were   the    source  of    their    bitterest  annoyance. 

Btniggle  was  at  once  renewed^  and  unfortunately, 
[]g  the  course  of  Lord  John  Rusaeira  miDifitry,  the 
&  which  provoked  it  wei^  both  numerous  and  acute, 
he  first  of  theso^the  Spanish  marriages — the  views 
h©  Queen  were  not  fundamentally  different  from 
B  which  Pahnerston  adnpted.  But  his  methods  were 
he  hi8t  degree  offensive.  His  dispatches  almost  pre- 
at«d  the  nation  into  war,  and  were  sent  off  not  only 
LOut  the  knowledge  of  biH  eolleagiiert,  but  in  deliberate 
bnce  of  the  wishes  of  the  Queen*  The  tone  of  con- 
tlon  which  she  would  fain  have  employed,  at  once 
of  difference  to  the  friendship  atibsisting  betweeu 
elf  and  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

roughly  brushed  aside ;  aod  a  broach  was  created 
Veen  the  two  nations,  inevitable  perhajra,  and 
ainly  in  accordance  with  tht)  geneml  feeling  of 
land,  but  none  the  leas  disUisteful  to  herself,  and 
^roud  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
|}urin^  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1848,  the  differ- 
M  between  the  Queen  and  the  minister  becamo  even 
'e  frequent  and  more  acute-  Palmerston  sympathised 
ithe  LiberHl  movements  on  the  Continent,  and  b-  **« 
iy  to  mark  his  9yrax)3thy  by  an  obtruelvo  b 

Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  on  the  o1 
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linked  by  tha  cloeeat  ties  ^th  many  of  the  reigtuag  famlUofl 
ttbroad,  for  whom  the  rcvolationary  movcmont  meant 
absolute  ruin  ;  and  they  strongly  deprocwted  inteitiention 
on  Pal  mere  t<»nian  UneSp  In  regard  to  every  country  m 
Europe  the  same  divergence  of  view  prevailed.  TheiJ 
methods  were  equally  HntJigonistie.  Palmerston  reaenteil 
direct  corrospoudence  between  the  Queen  and  foreign 
courts;  the  Queen  and  Frinco  Albert  roBciited  the  const&nt 
tranamiasion  of  dispatches  which  liad  not  been  submitt^ 
to  the  Queen.  The  mmiater  could  appeal  to  the  popular 
acceptcince  of  his  policy  ;  the  Queen  could  atii'  up 
him  the  jealousy  of  hie  (colleagues,  whom  he  treated 
wit-h  as  litUe  consideration  as  herself.  At  length  \hfi 
Gtrain,  which  was  carried  to  a  point  at  which  a  aeriou* 
constitutional  crisis  appeared  imminent,  was  relieveiL 
Palmerston  committed  both  the  Crown  and  the  ministrf 
to  an  acceptance  of  the  *  Coup  d'etat'  of  Napoleon  IH, 
for  which  neither  was  prepared.  The  patience  of  tiw 
Queen  had  long  been  exhauistud ;  that  of  Lord  Jolm 
Busdell  was  now  at  an  end.  In  December  1S51  Falmffl^ 
ston  ceased  to  be  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs ;  but  only 
a  couple  of  tuoniha  later  he  deft^ated  his  former  colleagUM. 
and  the  adnuniatration  of  Lord  John  Buesell  came  to 
an  end. 

The  struggle  with  Lord  PalmerHton.  in  which  thisv 
a  crucial  episode,  had  a  moat  important  bearing  on 
joint  influence  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  A  sW^' 
yet  mora  acute  wan  to  be  faced  before  the  outbreak  of  tlw 
Crimean  War,  when  Fahnerston  forced  the  hands  of  hi* 
CDlleagues  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  minieti-y  and  frustraU^ 
the  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Queen.  At  that  jonctiu* 
the  popularity  of  the  minister  cei"tainly  ro**o,  at  the  cs- 
ponse  of  that  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince,  who  hiidli 
meet  a  gathering  voluma  uf  ahui^e  against  his  suppoM^i 
truckling  to  Russia  in  deference  to  personal  tiea. 

After  Palmerston's  dismissal  in  1851  his  hold  on  tl« 
nation,  often  increased  hy  that  truculent  niTogauc*^  bj 
means  of  which  ho  managed  to  appear  aa  tb©  chief  d^ 
fender  of  national  houour,  grew  year  by  year  stroDg*^ 
He  had  joined  th**.  coalition  ministry  of  Ix>rd  Aherdeei;  in 
1853.  only  to  resign  in  a  few  weeks,  and  to  compel  hi* 
colleagues  to  recall  him  with  added  influence.  £v«D  tV 
Queen  came  to  recognise  that,  however  faulty  hia 
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^bay  have  been,  war  }iud  become  mevitable,  and  that  the 
only  course  lett  was  its  Tigoroufl  proseoutJoii*  When 
At**'rdeeii*s  GovernTnent  tottwi'ed  to  itn  fjilJ,  PHlnteraton 
replaced  it.  The  growing  fnendship  between  the  Queen 
and  Napoleon  III,  marked  th©  eticceas  of  Faimeraton 
precisely  in  thjtt  diiection  where  the  sympathies  of  the 
Court  had  once  beeti  most  in  opposition  to  hi&  own.  The 
temporary  defeat  of  his  Cbine^e  policy  (March  1857)  only 
-enhanred  hit*  triumph  at  the  ensuing  eletrtion. 

The  incessant  an^tiety  of  the  Queen  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny-  and  the  vigilance  Tvith  which  eho  watched  and 
criticised  the  liRtion  of  miiiisierF^,  continuE7(i  to  give  Fal- 
merston  food  for  irritation  and  to  proroke  outspoken 
remonstrance;  but  substantially  the  views  of  the  Queen 
And  of  the  minister  came  more  and  mure  to  agree.  When, 
finally,  he  was  defeated,  in  1858,  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill^ 
which  was  contrived  to  punish  the  attempt  of  Oraini  on 
the  Emperor's  life,  the  point  in  dispute  was  one  as  to 
■which  the  Queen  and  ho  were  substantially  at  one ;  and 
fihe  viewed  with  regret  and  even  with  ohirm  the  tM^tJigna- 
iion  of  a  minister  with  whom  she  had  Iwen  obliged  to 
maintain  so  niany^  and  often  tiuch  acriniontuud  struggles, 
Palmer&ton  became  Prime  Minister  again  in  June  liS59. 
But  in  the  two  critical  episodes  of  the  period  which  inter- 
veued  between  his  return  to  power  and  the  Prince  Coti- 
flort's  death  in  December  1861 — namelji  the  war  between 
Fr&nce  and  Austria,  and  the  threatened  hostilities  with 
America— the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Contort  were  able 
to  assert  their  inHucncc  in  favour  of  moderation  without 
provoking  any  uemblance  of  ruptiu'e  between  themselves 
and  the  Prime  Minister.  The  avfadance  of  a  bre^w;h  with 
the  Northern  States  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  she 
was  to  have  that  wise  and  loyal  help  which  for  twenty 
jears  had  been  her  mainstay,  and  the  memory  of  which 
endured  as  the  moat  permanent  influence  in  her  life. 

The  constitutional  struggle  hod  often  been  acute,  and, 

under  the  irritation  which  it  cau>^ed  the  Queen^  it  might 

easily  have  led  to  complications  still  more  serious  had  it 

not  been  for  the  calmneGs  and  restraint  which  the  balanced 

fl   judgment  and  unselfish  loyalty  of  the  Prince  were  able  to 

imptirt  t-o  her  attitude.     Henceforward  ehe  was  to  have 

I  other  topics  of  disagreement  with  hermini^ters ;  but  that 

I        le  of  them  provoked  any  serious  poHtical  cr\Q\a  ^tu& 
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due  to  the  ripened  experience  and  sensitivo  perception  at 
once  of  the  limits  of  her  prerogative  and  of  the  niettiuilij 
whicli  her  rightful  influence  could  1>p  exeHeil,  which  sbc 
owed  to  the  tuition  of  the  Prince.  To  her  native  sens* 
of  rectitude,  to  her  strenuoue  adherenee  to  what  hV 
Ijalievfrtl  to  he  hhe  dictates  of  duty,  he  hrought  only  the 
confinaation  of  steady  and  uuswerving  eympathy;  bat 
the  constitutioual  tact  which  she  acquired  and  whicb 
became  the  most  ]Jotent  influence  in  her  lat«r  w^ork,  she 
owed  to  his  mascuiine  ^rasp  of  political  problems  and  U> 
the  lessons  of  self -command  which  be  imparted. 

Henceforward,  under  a  eruahiiig  settae  of  bere-avemenl 
which  took  the  hght  out  of  her  life,  the  Queen  had 
to  face,  alone  and  unaided,  a  long  and  heavy  task  for 
which  her  paHt  experienee  was  hut  a  training  and  prepam- 
tion.  The  forty  years  that  were  to  follow  constituteJ 
the  longoat  and  the  most  au^gt  portion  of  her  reign. 
These  years  saw  the  loyalty  which  had  already  been 
deeply  planted  in  her  people't^  breasts,  gro'vring  into  n 
Htately  and  wide-spreading  tree.  They  eaw  the  boundarif* 
<if  the  Empire  widely  extended  and  knit  t'J^ther  with 
a  growing  sense  of  unity,  and  the  name  of  Victoria  in- 
scribed  securely  on  the  pftRo  of  history  as  at  once  the 
symbol  (jf  that  unity  and  one  of  its  moat  potent  bonds. 

To  the  task  which  now  faced  her  she  brought  those 
natui*al  gifts  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  nov 
ripened  and  mellowed  by  wise  guidance  and  by  au  atreadt 
long  experience  of  the  difficulties  and  daagens  whicb 
l>esot  a  constitutional  monnrch.  She  had  learned  whon- 
to  insist  and  where  to  yield,  and  had  skilfully  avoideJ 
bringing  any  struggle  for  her  prerogative  to  the  point 
where  defeat  or  euecesa  -would  have  been  almost  equally 
fatal  to  its  maintenance.  She  had  learned  how  to  hM 
in  severe  restraint  a  naturally  huperlous  temper  :  hut  tb^ 
voiy  necessity  of  compliance  had  taught  her  how  ftnJ 
when  her  real  influence  might  be  safely  exercised,  and 
hfu\  cry^tjilliMed  thnt  Influence  into  a  potent  force.  Tbese 
litter  years  brought  her  into  contact  with  ministera  of 
great  intellectual  power,  backed  by  enthusiastio  party 
hpint.  bent  upon  cjirrying  out  far-reaching  Ai;henies,  W 
.secure  in  great  parliamentary  majorities.  None  of  th*^^' 
sought,  none  of  theiu  would  probably  have  been  able.  W 
place  such  eurbd  on  her  inilueuee  uh  she  hud  to  endure  oi^ 
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»  tlian  one  occftaion   fi'oni  Lortl    PahnerstoDp     That 
"WHS   fto    in    tin    agft   of   ever-itiureasing   assertion   of 
dar  HgbtA  W0«  a  rtnimrkable  tribute  to  the  pogition 
ih  dmraeter  und  ripe  csporionco  aekieved  for  hen 
,t   'wonld   bfi   difficult,    t\nd   might  be   misleading,   to 
impt  to  define  precisely  th«  line  of  policy  which  thfl 
en  puTdued,  or  to  f^ay  that  she  conaiatcotly  pursued 
'  deUnite  line,  either  in  foi-eigii  or  in  domestic  affairs. 
Vnn  in  the  foiiner  of  t<liet<e  depHrtnientK  that  hftr  niairi 
Jr©3t  kiy,  and  that  her  opinions  were  mout  pronounced. 
^  it  is  a  prevalent   f&[]a(?y  to  attribute  to  the  chief 
3rs  in  ft  iifttionrt  foreign   policy  one  nndeviating  aim, 
ich  pennitti  to  the  historinn  that  easy  r: las ^ili cation  ui 
Ich  his  goul  dehglits.     The  fallacy,  thiw  encouraged  by 
bij>t^jri«n,  is  helijcd   by  party  spirit.     Each    political 
ty  attpmpti^i  with  somewhat   inditl'creut  success  and 
ih  varying   degrees    of   ©nthusia'^ni,   to    repret^ent  itw 
ei^  policy  a?i  u  consistent  whole.     It  repeats  oertain 
iobwords,  decries  certain  connexions,  advocates  certain 
iancee«    becaup©    these    have    obtained    a    traditional 
Tency  as  party  distinctionK.      But  neither  the  historian 
F  the  party  politician  j^vej^  nearly  hufficient  weight  to 
ivonal  predilections,  or  to  thoeo  accidental  circunibtances 
deh  upset  the   shrewde><t    calculations   and  alter   the 
l&nr«  of  intemational  conditions. 

We  should  be  equally  mistaken  if  we  were  to  attribute 
the  Queen's  views  of  foreign  politics^  wbicJi  absorbed 
taucb  of  li*?r  attention,  any  artificial  consistency  such 
ia  implied  in  adherence  to  one  principle  of  policy.  It 
wM  be  idle  to  pretend — nor  does  Mr  Lee  f^eelc  to  prove 
fcat  her  own  pergonal  relations  to  niany  of  the  reigning 
ELilies  of  Europe  did  not  exercise  a  very  large  share  ic 
enuining  her  bias.  She  formed  no  fixed  idetv  as  to  any 
erne  for  adjusting  the  Imlance  of  power  in  Europa. 
>  hid  no  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  direction  in 
Icb  the  Empire  should  advance,  the  alliances  which  it 
mid  cultivate,  the  sources  of  power  in  the  maintenance 
TvhicU  its  energies  should  be  mainly  spent,  or  the 
bdples  which  this  nation  fihould  consistently  support 
^B^otie,  It  was  not  for  her  to  elaborate  a  doctrinaire 
^M  ^nylaud*^  |>rDpet'  influence  In  the  world*  still 

^^^^  ^  single  iioliticul   party,  or  to  initiate 

^^^K  o  be  a  part  of  p]x>per  Bdelity  to  her 
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order  to  resist  revolution,  and  not  to  condone  disturbanco 

foi"  thp  t^ake  of  any  phimerical  sohem©  of  politir*il  regeneru- 

tion.     She  never  JiOowed  a  popidar  cry  to  influence  ter, 

and  on  seToral  occasions  she  took  a  lino  in  foreigii  politics 

which  was  diatinctly  opposed  to  tliat  of  the  mfljorityof 

iier  subjects.     In  her  first  conteet  iv-ith  Lord  Pabnerston 

as   to   the  treatment  of  Mehemot  Ali;  in  the  strained 

relations  with  Greece  over  the  Don  Pd^iflco  affair;  in  the 

long  dispute  as  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein ;  in 

the   support  wliich   she   gave  to  Lord   Canning's  policy 

after   the   Trdian    Mutiny;    in   her   hesitatinn    before  tiie 

Crimean   War ;   and   iii    her  sympathy   with   tlie   North 

rather  than  the  South  in  the  American  conflict — in  all  of 

these  ah©  took  the  side  which  was  distinctly  unpopular,  at 

itll  events  'witb  tho  ruling  classes,  at  the  tiuje.     In  some, 

at  least,  of  these  qiieations  her  judgment  hjis  been  proved 

by  later  eventa  to   have   been  wiser  than  tbat  of  her 

ministers  or  her  people.     It  is  true  that  we  can  trac«  ao 

uniformity  of  view    iu    her    conception  of  our    proper 

relations  with  foreign  powers ;  hut  the  aspect  of  European 

aflfairs  in  her  reigu  neither  pennitted  nor  encoura^red  any 

HUch  persistence  of  aim  as  was  needful  to  the  Finance  of 

Richelieu,  or  to  the  England  of  Chatham  or  of  Pitt.    To 

each  case  as  it  occurred  she  strove  to  apply  a  balanced 

jud^T''*'^'^**   sufficient  for   the    uiomont,    based    on    clear 

information,  and  on   the  accumulated  experience  which 

unrivalled  opportunities  had  brought  her.  dominated  hy 

the   crowning:   virtue  of  niodecation,    clinging  to   peace 

while  peac»  wa^  posuible,  and  untiring  in  effort  when  an 

open  conflict  became  inevitable.     The  only  consipitency  bi 

her  views  of  fnrei^i  politics  waa  hor  rigid  obedionoe  to 

these  eonditious;  and  it  was  this  consistency  ^rhich  mads 

her  iuRuenco  so  potent  as  it  was. 

In  the  fiphore  of  domestic  politics  it  would  be  juat&9 
absurd  to  claim  the  Queen  as  the  consistent  ally  of  either 
party  in  the  State.  Those  ecclesiastical  question^^.  whicb 
divide  the  nation  so  deeply  and  plunge  it  into  conflicta 
of  such  intensity,  roused  neither  her  interest  nor  lier 
sympathy-  Her  early  training  inclined  her  rather  t*> 
Prcsbytcrianisni  than  Episcopacy;  but  she  never  allowed 
these  inclinationa  perceptibly  to  affect  her  conduct-  Into 
the  sphere  of  ei^nomical  and  fiscal  legislation  she  nev^T 
sought  to  intrude,  regarding  the  qucstiona  involved  ^ 
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I  of  adminiHbrntiojt  with  whiRh  the  Crown  ought 
itcrfero.  Without  onthusiasm  for  parliamentary 
she  regarded  its  settlement  as  desirable  and  ex- 
ant  iu  the  iiitt^rest**  of  the  stability  of  the  t^onstitu- 
K  She  mtervened  with  strong  opinions,  which  sJie 
rot  hositttte  to  express,  oiiij'  when  dorocstiu  legislation 
lared  to  trench  on  the  prerogatives  oF  the  Crown  and 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  She  disliked  the  disoatablish- 
Lof  the  Irish  Church  because  it  Hcoraed  inconsistent 
ker  coronation  oath-  She  disliked  army  reform, 
Hesitated  long  before  she  consented  to  issue  the 
J  warrant  abolishing  purchase,  bocanse  such  moaaurea 
led  to  threaten  one  of  her  most  imposing  preroga- 
^.  Above  all,  she  regarded  the  menace  of  Home  Rule 
danger  of  the  firBt  magnitude.  But  she  carried  her 
tance  to  the  first  two  measures  no  further  than  a 
\t;  the  pain  and  huTnlliation  of  the  last  wore  spared 
the  nation  and  to  hersolf. 

lervation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  the- 
of  hj^  proBperity,  the  maintenance  of  the 
1  hnes  of  its  constitution — these,  and  no  preconceived 
cal  ideale,  were  the  aims  to  which  she  made  all  her 
:*  subservient.  No  pravions  sovereign  formed  so 
a  notion  of  the  Crown  as  the  central  tie  that  binda 
tor  our  vast  and  hoterogonoous  Empire :  and  the 
ion  which  Queen  Victoria  thus  assumed  she  main* 
d  with  ever-increasing  force  down  to  the  last  day  of 
■eign.  Hor  success  in  this  direction  proceeded,  no 
t,  largely  from  the  wamith  of  her  heart  and  from 
eadiness  of  her  aympatby.  which  responded  to  every 
a  of  national  joy  and  sorrow,  and  gave  utterance  to 
le  but  telling  words  of  congratulation  or  encourage- 
-  in  every  great  crisis  of  the  national  fate.  But  it 
arose  from  the  profound  feeling  of  confidence  which 
icts  and  words  increasingly  inspired  throughout  a 
career — of  confidence  In  her  large  vk  isdom  and  the 
^tness  and  unselfishness  of  her  aims.  A  character 
itoate  ractitude.  imperious,  but  without  the  least 
pettiness^  blending  the  simple  grace  of  the 
tic  %'irtucs  with  an  exalted  standard  of  public  duty» 
ed  a  unique  centre  to  wliich  the  warmth  of  national 
Bfafim  might  be  attracted,  and  upon  which  it  might 
Brcly  anchored,     Thus  the  Queen  became  indeed  a 
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'itiotlier  iM  Israf)!' ;  rtntl  thv.  ri'siilting  s^^iisp  of  filial  and 
fraternal  relationship  made  ^i  comniou  i*iilse  Ixjiit  thruiiyh 
oil  lier  vast  dominicna  HniT  it  boon  the  contrivance  of 
the  most  jistutfl  pnlitTciRn,  nnd  nnt  merely  the  prompting 
of  a  woman's  sympathy,  thi^  procesa  could  not  have  becri 
move  deftly  i^dapted  to  the  ^i^ejit  poUtical  and  impeml 
object  at  which  it  aimed  and  which  it  a^^hieved. 

Not'  can  we  omit  here  to  note  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion ongendorod  by  her  blaniclci^s  private  character  and 
the  pxaniple  of  doniestie  pnnty  and  fandly  affeerion 
whit^h  throughout  a  long  life  she  set  before  thp  world 
The  effect  of  duch  tm  exam]}|e  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
either  in  its  moral  effect  upon  the  nation,  or  in  thf 
increased  iniluence  which  it  lent  to  the  monarchy.  The 
Gano  autl  simple  doniceticity  portrayed,  for  insta^nce,  in 
the  '  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands/  appealed  to 
mnltitmles  inrnpnble  of  appreriating  the  j^olitienl  actj"ii 
of  the  aovereign.  The  Queen  took  the  great  public,  n* 
it  were,  into  her  confiden'-e.  It  was  a  compliment  ai* 
TPise  as  it  was  delicate;  and  the  touch  of  nature  niad^ 
the  palace  and  the  cottage  Uin,  A^'^hntever  may  be  tiw 
ca^e  in  certain  sections  of  society,  there  can  be  no  doubi 
that  so  pure  a  vision  hh  was  presented  by  the  privaite  Vd^ 
and  the  inner  court  of  Queen  Victoria  appeals  wifh 
enormous  force  to  the  mass  of  this  nation — to  the  midd)'" 
class,  which,  after  all,  turns  the  scale  of  public  opinioD 
in  Great  Britain  and  hor  Uolouioa,  ns  well  as  to  yet 
hniubler  ranks  of  the  people.  The  personal  feeling,  tiw 
res[iectful  niliuimtiuu,  which  this  vision  inspired,  is  onf 
of  the  nioat  potent  influences  that  can  at  once  support  a 
throne  and  keep  a  nation  sound ;  and,  aniong  all  thi* 
debts  we  owe  to  Queen  Victoria,  there  is  none  greater 
than  tliat  such  an  inftuenee  waa  hera, 

Such  then  were  the  guiding  principles  which  this  greai 
Queen  lironght  t«  the  tank  whicli,  wit-h  no  partner  in  hrr 
heavy  burden,  she  discharged  for  forty  years,  Cnisheii 
by  a  grief  for  which  time  admitted  no  dulling  of  memory- 
assailed  by  ever-recurnng  Kori'ows,  f*f eking  sohif?e  only  iil 
unremitting  toil  for  which  a  woman's  strength  niictt 
well  have  proved  inadequate^  she  never  i^elaxed  hfr 
©HorLx,  never  allowed  Jier  alert  and  ready  *4ympathy  U* 
slumber,  never  lost  heart  or  hope  for  her  Empir©H  Tiirw' 
brought  its  rich  reward. 
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it  re-ward  cume  slowly :  the  light  oiily  gradually 
e  cloiwJa.  It  Ir*  strange  to  recall  tlie  dislnyaU.y 
lae  early  days  of  widowhood  assailed  one  -whose 
a  were  acclaimed  by  a  people's  whole-hearted 
ivei-eiice.  We  i-evivp  ihese  iiieniorii^s  of  ijfisoraMt 
he  fantastic  ■schemes  of  a  crude  repiiblic-aiiism, 
they  were  the  diaoi'dered  figmente  of  a  aight- 
I  It  IB  half  with  shame  and  half  with  amiiKR- 
I  we  remind  om-selTes  that  these  fumied  the 
responeiblo  politicians,  and  found  an  echo  io 
asta.  Coniplnints  btn-Jime  vociferoui*  that  the 
3u!y  withdrew  herself  from  the  sight  of  her 
ik  too  little  part  in  social  functions,  and  pcr- 
rself  an  undue  indulgenee  in  the  luxury  of 
iJe  heed  was  paid  to  the  causes  which  pre- 
■h.  public  appearances,  anionget  which  ill-bealth 
9  Bufli(^ient-  It  was  suggested,  with  an  as- 
wan  t  of  discretion,  that,  in  the  ahNence  of 
»moDiaL  the  cost  of  the  monarchy  was  money 
nd  that,  if  the  eyes  of  the  crowd  were  not 
'  profuwe  diaplay.  the  ainiplirity  and  rhwtpn<*rts 
can  forms  might  be  &  convenient  substitute. 
o  argued  thus  were  sin^Iarly  blind  to  the 
i  of  the  Crown  as  a  political  institntion,  to 
r  objects  for  which  it  exists,  and  to  the  con- 
i  and  principles  on  which  public  respect  for  it 

lere  was  some  popular  diacontent  there  can  be 
and  it  is  painful  to  road  of  the  vexation  which 
he  Queen,  and  of  her  eomplainta  tluit  thp  words 
bt  have  dispelled  it  were  not  spoken-  It  might, 
,ve  been  more  chiv^alrous  had  those  amongst 
:ers  to  whoni  the  Queen  appealed  taken  more 
iteps  to  ctjrrect  an  impression  as  to  her  neglect 
duty  which  was  singularly  false^  and  had  they 
tmon&trances  to  be  made  by  the  Queen  herself 
gew  of  the  'Court  Journal.'  But  that  silence 
all  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  left 
to  sbina  out  all  the  more  conspicuously  when 
becamo  fully  conncious  of  the  lifelong  devotion 
een,  and  discovered  that  in  the  ini'^'**'  "*  her 
he  had  niwor  neglected  the  mo' 
cuoua  duties  of  the  ^overei^ 
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We  ooufcBs,  howeverj  to  a  suspicion  tlmt  Mr  I.ee  soTn»< 
what  Rxa^geraten  tlie  aniount  of  impojiulanLy  that  the! 
Queen'fl  -withdrQwu.!  from  tlio  public  eye  entAUod.  He 
has,  no  doubt,  stronj^  ground  for  his  opinion  in  the  feeliog 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  Queen's  immediate  circle, 
and  in  tho  impression  "which  it  mado  upon  th©  Queen 
herself.  But  the  popular  irritation  was^  we  suspect*  never 
very  deep,  arid  its  maDifestation^  were  cliiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  tirades  of  journalistic  scribblers — always  the  most 
fallaciou*^  gnides.  Let  us  only  consider  the  real  facts  of 
hnman  nature.  Constancy  to  a  memory,  the  sacred  rever- 
ence paid  to  the  affection  of  a  life — those  may  cause  a 
passing  invitation  when  they  jar  upon  tho  petty  enjoy* 
ments  of  the  houi\  but  none  the  loss  they  move  our 
admiration  and  provoke  our  deeper  sympathy.  If  oor 
w^hose  presence  is  ea^rly  sought  departs  from  our  eoiu- 
pauy  and  reti"eats  from  tlie  noisy  throng  under  the 
pressure  of  a  great  eorrow,  we  may  regret  the  decisioti, 
hut  we  do  not  withdraw  our  affection  or  i^ethi-one  tht 
object  of  our  admiration  from  its  pedeaLaL  That  uu- 
popularity  la  somewhat  unreal  which  fancies  itself  to 
entertain  a  dislike  of  what  it  venerates  only  because  it 
canhot  show  :ts  veneration  as  it  fain  would  do.  In  thl-^ 
case  the  grumbling  was  superficial ;  the  real  heart  of  tiic 
nation  would  have  been  imtme  to  itself  if  it  had  noi 
cherished  a  secret  sympat.hy.  The  memory  of  one  siguiA- 
cant  incident,  which  Mr  hee  i-ecuunts.  is  yet  fresh  upon  us- 
It  was  at  a  meeting  in  St  James's  Hall,  on  Doeeniber  i 
186fi,  that  Mr  Ayrton,  a  somewhat  truculent  politictsn. 
who  achieved  a  temporary  notoriety  largely  o-wing  to 
the  fantasies  of  comic  opera,  denounceil  in  unsparing 
terms  what  he  wbs  pleased  to  eall  the  Queen's  neglect 
of  public  duty.  The  crowd  listened  in  Bilence  ;  but  when 
it  was  the  turn  of  Mr  Bright  to  speak,  ho  gauged  the 
feeling  nf  his  audience  better,  and  stiri-ed  their  hesJl* 
by  a  rebuke  which  was  all  the  more  flcathing  because  it* 
language  was  studiously  moderate. 

^  1  tViink  ■  (he  remarked) '  there  lias  been,  by  many  persons  a 
great  irguatice  doue  to  the  (^eeu  in  reference  to  hor  dmobte 
juid  widowed  position;  and  I  venture  to  say  tliis.  thnt  ■ 
woman,  be  she  the  Queen  of  a  great  realm,  or  be  she  the  ivifp 
of  one  of  your  labouring  men,  who  ctin  keep  alive  in  Ler  li«»rt 
a  great  sorrow  for  the  loet  object  of  her  life  and  her  aftvf:tv^ 
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oil  likely  to  be  wnntini;?  in  j^  gr^at  And  ^nerotta 
'  with  yon." 

Titan  rouUl  have  uttered  these  woi'ds  witli  such 
>rce-  The  audience  would  hare  Wen  faLso  to 
fUeh  iiianhoo<i  had  they  fail(?d  to  i^espond  to  tho 

it  is  not  surprisiujf  that  tliey  declined  to  liyteii 
Itry  apologies  hy  which  Mr  Ayrton  tri^  to  cover 
tt- 

)oud  looked  blacker  than  it.  roally  \i^as;  and  the 
I  effort  of  i\  coiuagtM^us  heart  tliat  rjever  flinched 
lou,^  work,  and  slowly  schooled  ittielf  to  face  tho 
I  publii^  function?,  completely  dispelled  it  in  the 
I  the  real  and  v\tJi\  achievenientrt  of  a  nohle  life 
r  etood  out  more  and  more  patent  to  the  eyes 
ad  transformed  those  lufcewami  feeling  which 
I  at  the  outset  of  the  rvign  into  an  intensity 
nal  de\'Otion  and  loyalty  of  which  our  grand- 
^ould  hardly  have  had  a  conception.  The  in- 
tf  this  feeling  upon  t.ht>  rohesiou  of  the  Empire 
1  already  noted.  If  it  vrtis  in  some  sense  the 
*  Imperial  expansion  and  unity,  it  was  also  a 
anse.  Mr  Lee  points  oat  thrtt  the  result  waa 
Qe  to  *a  force  of  circunir^tances  not  subject  to 
rtdual  control/  The  entlmi^iasm  which  gathered 
\e  Queen  in  her  later  days  was,  as  he  Bays, 

the  outcome  of    the  new  conception  uf   the  British 

Y  which  sprang  from  the  development  of  the  Coloniea 

ndeiicie^  of  Gi't^t  Bntai^i,  tiiid  the«<iiddeu  strengthen- 

e  sense  of  unity  betweeu   them   and  the  mother- 


le  we  admit  this  tci  the  full,  we  tnust  not  Forget 
le  that  ia  due  to  the  Queen  for  the  fostering  of 
ing.  which  entered  po  deeply  into  licr  own  heart 
some  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  her  being. 

enly.  with  only  the  shortest  ivaruing,  in  the  midat 
J  and  with  the  burden  nf  anxiety  heavy  oi»  lier, 
ck  brain,  that  synipathoti<-  heart,  that  unsparing 
lank  to  rest.  On  Januaiy  19th,  1901.  the  nation 
rtlnd  by  an  iimtnons  I'eport ;  at  half-past  six  on 
ling  of  the  1£2ud  the  Queen  was  denil.  No  novo- 
rer  pa?**^ed  from  her  people  amidst  a  aorrow  so 
-No.  393,  z 
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universal  aud  so  profound.  The  succcBsive  stages  m  her 
obsequies  thrilled  the  henrt  of  the  iintion  like  the  vh;pq»n 
ot"  a  mighty  drama,  in  which  Jiot  only  the  epectatora 
themeelvee,  but  the  whole  world  seemed  to  lake  a  part. 
Each  phase  of  that  (iiigust  ceremonial,  as  it  (^rried  her 
further  from  the  home  of  her  own  choosing,  the  scene  of 
domestic;  joys  and  of  lonj^  vicieeitudes  of  sorrow,  to  her 
final  resting-place  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  might  irst 
of  England's  pdlacoa,  aeonied  to  drop  something  of  the 
element  cf  mere  personal  feeling,  and  to  absorb  her  into 
the  mighty  bosom  of  her  Empire's  history. 

To  the  keeping  of  that  solemn  re(!ord  we  may  commit 
her  memory.  Two  years  have  passed  since  we  heard  that 
the  namci  which  had  become  ffiTaniar  us  il  hou-^ehold  wui-d 
for  two  generations  was  now  only  a  memory;  that  she, 
who  had  go  long  been  an  active  and  ruling  force  in  the 
w^orld's  afTairn,  huA  hecotne  the  typical  Rikd  dninniAnt 
figure  in  a  momentous  epoch  of  the  past.  Om'  first 
emotions  of  personal  grief  are  spent^  our  natural  te 
are  dried.  The  great  Queen  stands  nt»w  Ijefore  the 
august  tribunal  of  History,  where  the  verdict  on  her 
work  mupt  bo  pa^^sed.  Timo  ia  already  permitting  ue. 
see  thnt  work  more  and  more  in  itfl  just  proportions  to 
form  a  judgment  more  and  more  dispa>s9ioiiate  as  it" 
shakes  itself  free  from  the  accompaniment  of  porsonal 
feeliug-  Whatever  the  final  verdict  mity  be,  we  awBit 
it  with  conJidenee  and  pride,  sure  that  it  will  not  ditninift 
the  lustre  of  hor  many  virtues,  or  detract  from  the 
nuLnent  importance  of  her  Imperial  work. 
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;/o.  394.— APRIL,  JSOJ, 


'Art,  I.— MONTESQUIEU  IN  ENGLAND, 

1.  Histoirsdc  MonU^quieu  d!apr^s  dcs  dacumGnts  nouvcaiuo 
et  in4dits^  Par  Louis  Vian.  Deuxiema  (kiition.  Paris ; 
Didier,  1870. 

2.  Melanges  In^dits  de  3Iontssqiiieu^  Publics  par  \o  Baron 
Albert  da  Monte&quieu.     Phos  ;  Rouam,  1892. 

3.  Vofjagen  tie  Mmitrifquieu.  Publi^b  par  le  Baron  Albert 
de  Moutcequieu,  Tomee  i  et  ii.  Bordeaux :  Gounoui- 
Ibou,  1S$4, 

TH-K  year  wblch  witnessed  the  departure  of  Voltaire 
from  our  shores  witnessed  the  advent  of  another  of 
fcis  illustrious  countrymen,  Voltaire's  meaxorable  visit 
cajoct  to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  1729;  in  the  following 
Autumn  arriTed  Montesquieu.  The  abundant  material 
which  throws  light  on  Voltaire's  movementa  and  e^^peri- 
•nces  while  he  was  among  us  is  unfortunately  not  acces- 
sible in  the  case  of  Montesquieu,  By  a  singrular  fatality, 
«r  rather  Borie^  of  fatalities,  ahnost  all  those  documents 
m'bioh  would  have  enabled  ns  to  trace  his  career  during 
llhis  intereHtin^  part  of  his  life  have  been  destroyed  or 
mislaid.  We  know  from  Maty  that  ho  regularly  corre- 
sponded with  Chesterfield — who  was  hia  host  during  a 
!3>ort4oo  at  ieafit  uf  his  visit — and  Chestei'field  with  hini; 
S)ut  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  thorn,  not  one  has 
Fbeen  preserved.  We  are  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
[Robert.  Herbert  to  state  that,  though  there  are  many 
nnenioranda  among  the  Chesterfield  papcrra  bearing  on 
Xhe  period  of  Montesquieu's  visit,  there  ia  nothing  which 
ihaH  any  roferenre  t*>  hiiu, 

\      It  19  highly  probablo  that   he   recorded  aa  fully  vvrvvi 
icarefully  his  impreseions  of  Hnghtnd  and  of  l\xe  ¥^i:i%^3b 
Vol.  2if7.-Ah.  J^/.  2  A 
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a?    ho    did    of   the  other    conntrieB  which   he  riaited  in 
the  course  of  hia  travels;  but  nuch   records  are  repro- 
eeoted  only  hj  the  'Notes  sur  I'Angletcrro/  puhlished  in 
1818.  which   are  eo  meagre  Bud  trh'ial   that  they  have 
all  the  appearanco  oF  being  garbled  and  mutilated.    To 
the  hietory  of  hia  manuscripts  wo  shall  presently  recur, 
but  we   may  here  remark  in  passing  that  it  i&  not  tm- 
likely    thnt    hia    grnndson,   Cbarlrs    Louis,    who   settled 
became  noturalised,  nifirried,  and  passed  some  thirty-foor    , 
yoars  of  hie  lifo  in  England,  dying  at  his  seat,  Bridgs  I 
Hill   Ilourte,    near  Canterbury*   in    1824,   deliberately  de- 
stroyed the  niiBsing  commentaries.    He  wae»  we  are  loU 
grateful  to  England  for  the  asylum  which  she  had  afforded 
hint  duj'ing  his  exile,  and  Iiad  become  much  attached  lo 
his  adopted  country.     Such  notes  as  have  been  preserved 
fiufGciently  indicate  the  probable  tendency  of   the  fuller 
commontariBB,  for  nothing  c^ould  he  more  offensively  antj- 
English  than  these  jottings ;  and  Montesquieu's  ^andwio. 
from  considerations   of    courtesy  and    gratitude,   might 
well  have    wished  a  more  elaborate  expression    of  suth 
eentiraenta  to  be  suppressed.     Enough,  howerer,  may  be 
gathered  from  various  sources  to  sketch,  at  leaet  in  ou^ 
\me.  s-u  importnnt  episode  in  the  history  of  the  litemrj 
relations  between  England  and  France. 

We  are  sorry  to  begin,  as  we  are  obliged  to  begin,  by 
finding  fault  with  the  only  attempt  which  has,  as  yet, 
been  made  to  throw  light  on  this  passagein  Motit^squieo's 
biography.  The  chapter  in  M,  Vian  s  *  Histoiro  do  Montes- 
quieu* dealing  with  the  vimt  to  England  is  the  most  uI^ 
satisfactory  part  of  hie  work;  it  is  jejune  and  superildaL 
and  is,  moreover,  full  of  errore  and  migrepresentation*! 
and  tLatnot  in  trifles  but  in  matters  of  capital  importan^;^ 
A  few  of  theaia  we  will  specify. 

Montesquieu  did  not  travel  with  Chesterfield  in  Italy. 
as  M.  Vian  states ;  he  did  not  even  meet  him  there,  for 
Cbefit«rlield  was  then  in  resideni^e  tm  amha«sadur  Jit  llie 
Hague.  Nor  ia  there  any  evidence  that  he  met  Ch 
field  at  the  Club  de  TEntresol  in  Paris.  Ho  met  him,  as 
he  himself  tella  us,  for  the  first  time  at  the  Hague,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Lord  Waldegrav©  (*  VoyaceSi" 
ii,  235),*     There  ia  no  evidence  that  be  stayed  with 

*  Yian,  p.  115,  uid  this  Is  rcRBsertid  b7  M.  Z^vort    &««  Us 
'jiiietSf' ^>p^  130,  131. 
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Jd  dui^Qg  the  nhole  of  hia  visit  to  England;  and 
d  this  le  imposBible,  for  tim  Earl  was  only  occftsion- 
n  England,  There  is  no  evidence  that  Montesquieu 
■ngland  in  April  1731 ;  and  to  support  this,  as  well  as 
Hsertion  that  be  resided  with  Cliestorfield,  M.  Viao 
^course  to  an  expedient  which  cannot  he  sufficiently 
bended.  Ho  quotes  a  letter  of  Fontenelle's,  which 
acrihea  aa  diited  1731  ^  and  a^  being  itddresaed  to  Lord 
«rfield's  house :  we  turn  to  the  letter  and  fiud  that 
I  no  date  and  no  address,*  In  M,  Vian'a  account  of 
esquieu'^^  introduction  to  the  Queen,  and  of  his  coo- 
tion  with  her  at  Kensington  in  1730.  we  jirts  actually 
ned  that  the  Queen  was  Queen  Charlotte  I  Nor  doea 
on  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  thi&  episode  in 
Bsquien's  life  bej^ond  what  may  be  gathered  from 
BtJy  obvious  sources. 


I 


acarpely  neeeasflry  to  wiy  that  Charlen  Louis  de 
idat.  Baron  de  la  Brede,  afterwards  Baron  de  Mon- 
idu,  sprang  from  a  family  long  distinguished  by  its 
iTB  and  ita  lawyers,  and  was  bom  at  La  Br^de,  near 
^ux,  on  January  18^  1689.  He  received  his  early 
htion  at  the  hands  of  the  OratoriaiiB  at  Juilly,  and  at 
F  he  remained  froni  his  twelfth  to  his  twenty-aecojid 
■He  then  went  through  a  course  of  legal  study,  and 
Rfcered  as  Counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux 
14.    In  the  following  year  he  married,  and  about  two 

afterwards  became  President  h  vtortier,  his  unole. 
Lead  of  the  family^  who  held  this  office,  having  be- 
;hed  it  to  him,  together  with  all  his  property,  on 
tion  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  Montesquieu, 
^dition  Jtnd  the  re^ponsibiUtios  were  accepted  by 
kt  his  heart  was  neither  in  his  work  nor  in  his 
It  His  wife  was  plain  and  homely ;  his  ofl&eial  duties 

Avy  and  most  distasteful  to  bun ;  but  he  neglected 
er.  If  in  private  life,  as  a  husband  and  father,  and 
^c  life,  as  a  magistrate  and  citizen,  he  reduced  his 
Hfibilitie^  to  a  minimum,  he  decorously  and  punc- 
^ischarged  themn  The  rest  of  his  time  he  gave  fco 
mial  friends  wherever  he  could  find  them— and  he 
it  them  assiduously  among  the  choice  spirits  of  hin 
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ago — ^to  his  BtudieSi  to  his  liaisonB,  and  to  ambition.  In 
his  temperametit  thei^e  waa  a  singular  mixture  oi  th« 
philohapher  and  <if  the  lilTertine,  of  auaUirrty  nnd  of 
voluptuousness.  In  the  'Lettres  Persanes'  we  find  tbeea 
characterietics  blended ;  in  the  '  Temple  de  Gnide/  and 
in  the  '  Considtiratioua  sur  In.  flnindeur  et  D^cadeut-^  de« 
Konmins/  in  remarkable  and  curious  contract;  in  the 
*EBprit  dea  hoia'  occasionally  diecdmible. 

Montesquieu's  attention  was  directed  to  anatoin5> 
botany,  and  natural  history.  But  he  was  of  Gaaooa 
descent,  and  the  Gascon  strain  tn  him  soon  led  him  to 
less  positive  studies;  and  he  fell  under  the  fascination  of 
Montaigne,  with  whom  cooetltutloDally  he  had  so  madi 
in  common.  Indeed,  in  the  admirable  portrait  w^hich  be 
bus  given  of  himself  in  his  'Penates  Dlvei-ses,*  he  might 
be  describing  his  master. 

'  L" etude/  writes  this  liappy  man, '  a  t^t^  poin-  mai  le  souver&ia 
remade  centre  les  d^goUta  de  la  vie,  u'ttyant  Jamais  eii  tlo 
chagrin  qu'une  heure  do  lecture  n'ait  disslp^,  ,  .  ,  Je  Fiiis 
pre3C|ue  ausai  content  avec  dea  aota  qu'avec  dea  Kens  d'esprit; 
oar  il  y  a  peu  d'homraes  si  ennuyeiix  qui  ae  m'aient  amua«.~ 

Hia  thirst  for  knowledge,  for  alE  that  could  be  gathered 
from  books,  from  observation  and  experience  grew  ineatri- 
able.  He  revelled  in  the  Latin  classics  ;  he  devoured  biBtoi7 
and  political  philosophy;  ho  explored  the  ancient  phUo- 
Bophies,  being  particularly  attracted  by  stoicism  ;  and,a£ 
the  fruit  of  these  studies,  he  produced  for  the  Aoadem; 
at  Bordeaux  two  eeeaya,  entitled  reepectively,  *  La  Poli- 
tique dea  Romaina  dans  la  Religion/  and  *  Le  Systome  d» 
Id4^eH,"  Fiction  and  helles-Uttres  were  the  I'ecreation  ot 
his  lighter  moments;  *T616maque'  he  pronounced  to  btt 
a  divine  work;  and  in  *  The  Thousand-and-ono  Niphts,'  ve 
are  told,  he  absolutely  revelled.  But  what  chiefly  inter- 
ested him  and  soon  formed  the  centre  of  his  studies  w&s 
man,  not  regarded  psychologically  so  much  as  in  relation 
to  politics  and  Bociety*  Of  manners,  of  character,  of  a! 
in  which  human  nature  reveals  itself,  he  was  an  acut^J 
and  unwearied  obser\'er-  With  him,  though  he  hfld 
(IS  much  delight  withiu  the  walls  "f  a  library  as  GoetJicii 
Wagner,  the  world  of  books  was  but  the  vestibule  to  Uie 
world  of  active  life;  in  no  writer  were  the  instincts 
of  the  scholar  and  recluse  more  happily  tempered  with 
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the  instincts  of  the  philosopher,  the  pliUantliropist,  and 
the  criti<;  of  society  and  manners. 

All  this  found  expression,  before  ho  had  completed  hiB 
thirty-third  year,  in  a  work  which  has  long  lost  ite  voguo, 
but  whith  will  find  delighted  readers  an  lung  Jis  Uie 
I-Vench  lan^age  exists.  The  scheme  of  the  'Lettros 
Persanea'  was  fiu^geetcd  partly  by  Dufresny  and  partly 
by  Chardin's  Persian  travels;  but  what  conatttutes  the 
vitality,  the  power,  the  charm  of  these  brillianb  sketches 
imd  Btudio3  bolon^  solely  to  Montesquieu.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  twin  brothers  Usbec  and  Rica  were 
drawn  from  Moatesquieu  himself;  the  one  is  Montesquieu 
tlie  philosopher,  tbe  other  is  Montesquieu  the  painter  and 
Batirist-  The  work  is  a  masterly  picture  and  an  equally 
masterly  analysts  of  the  world  of  which  SaintrSimon  was 
the  historien  and  Duboia  the  typo;  of  a  world  of  liber- 
tines and  harlots,  of  fribbles  and  sycophants,  without 
religion,  without  heart,  and  ^without  hope. 

But  Montesquieu  is  neither  a  Tacitus  nor  a  Knox  ^  on 
his  brow  is  no  scowl,  in  his  mouth  no  jerenuadH  To  the 
fliAlria  ittia  of  that  corrupt  time  he  nmy  certainly  be 
described  as  pandering.  Nothing,  in  truth,  could  be  more 
ppoeflly  licentious  than  many  passages  in  these  letters. 
Hl<4  social  sketches  aris  inimitable;  hiH  uatire,  though  not 
without  touches  as  severe  and  poignant  as  anything  in 
La  Bruyere,  is  the  perfection  of  urbane  and  delicate 
mockery.  But  when  he  acaua  society  with  the  eye  of  a 
patriot  and  a  political  philosopher,  he  assumes  quite  a 
different  tone ;  and  there  are  many  pasaages  which  read 
like  extracts  from  the  'Esprit  dea  Lois.'  Of  all  Ins 
UTitin^  these  letters  moat  t^oinprehensively  illustrate 
his  genius  and  temper ;  and  of  all  hia  writings  they  were, 
and  always  hare  been,  the  most  popular. 

Tbe  'Lettrea'  could  not,  of  course,  be  published  in 
France,  or  appear  with  the  author's  name.  A  sagacious 
friendr  indeed,  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  giving 
them  to  the  world  at  iill>  Jiddjng,  however,  that,  if  pub- 
tished*  they  would '  sell  like  bread."  To  escape  proscription 
rhey  were,  like  Pascal's  *  Pro  vine  iales,'  printed  at  Rouen, 
and  publir^bed  at  Amsterdam.  Within  a  year  they  ho^l  ruu 
through  four  editions  and  four  pirated  ropriuta.  Their 
authorship  was  soon  an  open  secret ;  and  Montesquieu 
tasted  all  the  sweets  of  fame.    A  nobleman  a^  weW  a^A  a.i\ 
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author,  he  soon  counted  among  hia  frienda  the  great  men 
«.nd  the  greftt  ladies  who  were  the  flower  of  Pftrisian  society 
— the  Comte  de  Caylua^  Maorepofi,  the  Chevalier  d'Aydifc!, 
Madame  de  Lambert,  Madame  du  Deffand,  At  ChantlBy 
ha  waa  Lhe  guest  of  the  Duke  de  Eoui'bou,  wHosr  sister, 
Mftdemoiaelle  de  Clermont,  U  said  to  have  inspired  the 
'  Tomplo  do  Gnido/  This  work,  in  \\'bich  Montesquieu  gayo 
the  reins  to  the  voluptuous  fancies  iti  whith,  in  tlje  'PernlflJi 
Letters,'  he  had  only  occasionally  indulged,  waa  publiabeJ 
at  Paris  in  1725.  It  does  him  httle  honour  even  as  an 
artist,  and  might,  without  lotis,  hiiv«  gone  the  way  of  the 
varioiia  homifji  ft/rtiLJwa  whicli.  according  to  the  Abbe  de 
Voiaenon,  it  brought  hira. 

He  waa  now  anxious  for  the  honour  to  which  every 
savant  and  mau  of  lottera  with  any  title  to  distinction 
aspired.  A  member  of  the  Academy  having  just  died. 
Montesquieu  became  a  candidate  for  the  vmruut  place, 
and  was  eli^<;ted.  But  the  author  of  the  '  Pofsiau  LetterA,' 
if  he  had  many  powerful  friends*  had  many  equally 
powerful  enemies,  who  gained  the  ear  of  Louis  XV-  The 
Klug,  thus  prejudiced  agahist  him.  refused  to  confirm 
the  election,  on  the  ground  that  Montesquieu  did  w>l 
reside  in  Paris ;  and  Montesquieu  returned  in  pique  to 
Boixleaiix,  Two  years  afterwards,  havuig  disposed  of  hU 
Presidentship,  and  settled  in  Parisj  he  agaiti  proseuW*!  ■ 
himself.  This  time  he  had  the  support  of  the  direcUir,  J 
Man:ilial  dTTstr^eB,  who  at  last  euiteeeded  :u  gaining  OTtt  ■ 
Floury ;  and  the  coveted  honour  was  conferred  on  him  in 
January  1728,  His  'Address,'  which  was  unusually  hml 
diyappoiuted  every  one.  The  tmth  was  that  cuui'tesy  and 
decorum  compelled  him  to  say  much  tLat  waa  against 
his  couBcicnce;  panogj-riee  on  Richolieu  and  Louia  XlT 
were  strange  things  to  come  from  the  li^js  of  the  author 
of  the  ^Persian  Letters';  and  he  felt,  no  doubt,  the  humilin- 
tion  of  having  to  pronounce  them. 

He  now  began  to  prepare  himself  seriously  for 
couipoefitiou  of  the  'Esprit  des  Lois/  the  first  sketchefl 
which  he  appears  to  have  begun  after  his  retura 
Paris  to  Bordeaux.     Accordingly,  he  determined  to  lu-" 
vostigate  the  conatitutions  and  characteristics  of  all  tJi*_ 
chief  countries   in   Europe,   and  to   collect  bj'  persorwl, 
observation  and  enquiry  the  matenala  necessary  for  hi* 
work,     Setthig  out  from  PariH  with  Lord  Waldegravc, ii*^ 
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first  visited  Germany  and  Austna.  Id  Yienna  he  was 
received  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  seriously  thought  of 
abandoning  his  literary  pursuits  and  adopting  diplomacy 
n8  H,  prtiff^s^ion.  That,  however,  waa  not  to  he.  He  next 
visited  Hungary,  and  from  Hungary  he  ^^sed  to  Italy, 
In  the  spring  of  1729  ho  left  Italy,  and  spent  the  grcator 
part  of  that  year  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Rhine  country, 
and  in  Holland.  At  the  Hague  he  made  the  aequalnt- 
ance  of  Lord  Chcdterfiold,  ttnd  in  October  ^led  with 
him  in  his  yacht  to  England. 

Of  Ills  expeiienfea  ni  these  t'^ountrleB  he  made  full  and 
elaborate  notes,  tlie  most  voluminous  and  valuable  being 
the  records  of  his  journeys  in  Italy,  Clermany,  and  Holland. 
1%efte  have  Ijoen  pr<?Herved  in  their  entirety.  Of  his  notes 
on  Austria  and  Hungary  -we  have  only  fragniente ;  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  notes  on  England, 
Till  ]8&i  these  records,  with  the  esceptiun  of  the  jottings 
on  England,  remained  in  Tnaniiscript;  but  between  that 
year  and  ISSJfi  the  late  Baron  Albert  de  Montesquieu, 
with  (he  HSKintftnce  of  M.  C^leate,  published  them.  Tlie 
history  of  the  Montesquieu  numuscripts.  of  which  these 
reeordfi  form  only  a  portion,  is  so  interesting  that  it  well 
gdeservpg  a  digression. 
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rhcn  Montesquieu  died  in  1755,  his  son,  Joan  Bap^ 
'tUte,  inherited  his  manuscripts,  A  year  or  two  after- 
wards an  elaborate  t^diHon   of  Montesquieu'?*  wnrk^  wan 

Tared  by  Richer  for  tho  press,  and  dam  Baptiato  was 
to  allow  the  unpublished  papers  to  be  included  in 

But  he  was  by  no  ineanw  surH  that  their  publication 
would  be  judicious,  so  he  consultcti  a  friend,  one  Latapio, 
in  whose  judgment  he  had  great  confidence,  Latapie  was 
'Oppofteil  to  their  publication^  very  sensibly  observing : 

^tout  ce  qui  intt^rease  des  anils  n*iut^resi^e  i)as  ^galetncnt  le 
public,  toujoure  trfta  e^vdre  sur  ce  qu*on  lui  pr^sentc  d*nn 
iiDiaiiie  cel^bre*  parce  qu'i]  to  jugc  d'api^s  lui-iii^me,  d'apr^^ 
^*i  point  de  perfection  oi'i  il  c  poiti^  3C3  premiers  ouvragos  ' 

— an  observation  which,  eKi>e['ially  in  these  days,  might 
often  with  advantage  be  remumbered*  In  accordance 
jnith  this  advice,  Jean  Baptiste  refused  hiB  consent  to 
khe  publication  of  the  manuscripts;  and  Richers  edition, 
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auppreseion  was  greatly  regretted  by  Montesquieu's  many 
admirara ;  and,  somfl  years  later,  tTean  Baptii^te  wa»  must 
absurdly  taunted  ■\vitb  having  withheld  them  beatuBe 
he  was  jealoue  of  his  father's  reputation,  ho  himself 
being  a  candidate  for  fame  on  tbe  strength  of  certAiij 
unimportant  contributions  to  natural  history.  However, 
in  1783,  he  gavo  to  the  world  one  of  tho  unpabliebod 
papers,  ^Arsace  et  Ism^nie/ and,  having  done  so,  turned 
the  key  on  the  rest, 

Jean  Bapiiste  died  in  1795,  and  the  manuscripts  passed 
into  the  hands  of  hi**  son,  Charles  Louis,  wrhose  propertj 
wofi  confiscated  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  himself  hnving 
emigrated  to  J^nglend.  In  171)5  another  edition  of  Mon- 
tesquieu's works  was  in  preparation^  and  again  the  pub- 
lisher desired  to  include  the  nianuscripte.  Accordingly, 
he  wrote  to  one  Darcot^  who  had  in  his  yoiith  been  tutor 
to  Jean  Baptiste,  and  was  acquainted  ^th  T*atapie,  asking 
him  to  (communicate  with  Latapie.  Latapie  stated  in 
reply  that  the  manuscripts  could  not  be  found ;  that  Jecjj 
Baptiste  had  fled  during  the  Terror,  taking  them  with 
him :  and  that  bis  widow  did  not  know  whore  they  wer* 
deposited.  All  that  L^itapio  could  do,  ho  naid,  wob  to  give  < 
from  memory  a  hst  of  the  pieces ;  and  that  he  did  veiy.fl 
accurately,  as  afterwards  appeared.  Meanwhile,  It  turned 
out  that  the  manuscripts  wore  in  the  possession  of  one 
Joachim  Laini5  and  his  brother  Honorat,  to  M'honi  Jean  M 
Baptiste  had  entrusted  them  before  Jns  death  in  1785.  The  ■ 
LaSnt^  transmitted  thorn  to  Charles  Louiii  after  hia  '  radift- 
tion  de  la  llste  des  emigr^,'  and  the  restoration  of  his  pro- 
perty in  ISOl-  By  hiui  they  were  deposited  soniewhere  in 
London,  whero  they  remained  for  some  years  after 
Baron^B  death.  At  last,  on  an  application  being  made 
them  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Gironde  in  the  name  of 
rcpreaentattvee  of  Montesquieu's  family,  the  descendants 
of  his  daughter— for  the  male  branch  had  become  extinct 
— they  wore  returned  to  La  Brede. 

But  the  history  of  their  strange  vicissitudes  was  act 
yet  ended.  Laino  cscproeaed  a  desire  to  edit  thora,  aii4 
many  of  them  were  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  but  ho  ■ 
died  without  carrying  out  his  intention.  Then  one  Aim^ 
Martin,  with  the  assistance  of  Honorat  Laki^,  took  up  Iho 
work  ;  but  both  died  without  making  any  way  in  it,  ami 
without  returning    the   papers   to  Lii    DrMe.     On   their 
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it  was  £oiLD<i  that  aome  of  tbam  were  raidsing. 
la.roTi  de  MonteBquidu  now  determined  tb&t  they 
L  never  again  leave  La  Br&de,  and  continaed  for 
l^ears  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  applications  even  to 
&t  til  em. 

»'  last  it  was  detei-niined  that  they  should  see  the 
In  1891  two  tracts  were  printed;  m  the  following 
appeared  a  t^tiiJ  moi'e  iutereating  iiiatalment»  edited 
e  Baron  de  Monteaquiea  himself,  *  Melanges  In^its.' 
■appeared  the  '  Voyages ' ;  and  the  othera  are  now  in 
B  of  publication.  Montesquieu's  fame  is  not  likely 
in  by  anything  which  appears  in  these  papers,  and 
rpiecew  were  certainly  not  worth  printing.  Indtied, 
B  except  tbo  'Voyages" — which  are  of  interest  for 
ai8  quite  unconnected  with  literary  merit,  of  which 
liavo  very  little — we  nre  by  no  me*iiis  sure  that 
ie'fl  original  advice  was  not  after  all  the  best. 
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to  turn  from  Montesquieu's  manuscripts  to  Montes- 
i  himself.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  prei>ared 
aif  for  bis  visit  to  England  by  acquiring  the  language ; 
fiat  hcj  bad  studied  EngU:*h  history  with  care  is  clear 
the  hundred  and  FourLh  Peraiau  letter.  To  English 
y  he  had  the  best  of  introductions,  for  his  eiponsora 
th«  EarU  of  Waldegrave  and  Chesterfield.  No  man 
Qore  respected  and  popular  in  diplomatic  and  fashion- 
airclos  than  Waldegruve,  who  was  grandson  on  bia 
sr's  aide  of  Jamoji  II  and  Arabella  Churchill,  and 
nv  of  Marshal  Berwick,  With  Berwick,  whose 
intance  he  had  made  in  1716,  when  Berwick  was 
Landant  in  Ouienne,  Montesquieu  was  on  intimate 
I ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  iotiinacy  with  the 
led  to  hia  mtimacy  -with  the  nephew.  Waldegravo 
Lt  this  time  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Vienna,  but 
een  called  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Old  at  the  Congress  of  Soissonu.  At  Paris,  Montes- 
et  him,   and  the  two  men   soon   became  great 
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aldegrave  was  in  a  delicate  and  most  difficult  position, 
ieh  it  is  quite  poesiblo  that  Montesquieu  may  indl- 
have  been  of  service  to  him.  He  had  been  instructed 
ktoh  Berwick  and  the  Jacobite  leaders,  who,  with 
helin,  were  doing  aC  in  their  power  to  exasperato 
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Fleury  againat  England,  and  to  thwart  the  negotiBtlorii 
preliminary  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  On  MontBetiuJOT's 
return  fjTjra  his  travels,  Waldcgravo  presented  him  to 
George  II  at  Hanover ;  and  ahortly  afterwards  he  did 
Mm  another  anj  more  useful  Hcrviue  by  iDtroduoIng  him 
to  GhesteriSeld.  Chesterfield  had,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before,  been  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
and  ivHrt  at  this  time  residing  there  in  that  capacitTi 
MoatOBquiou  arrived  at  the  HBgne  about  the  middle  of 
October  172a  The  author  of  the  *  Persian  Lettora*  and 
the  fri^^nd  of  Madame  du  Deffan<l  and  of  the  Duke  ft 
Bourbon  had  no  doubt  little  need  to  present  the  letter 
of  introduction  with  which  Waldegrave  had  fumisbed 
him.  ChGHterfleld  recefved  him  most  gractonsly,  ard,  cm 
hearing  that  be  was  on  hia  way  to  England,  told  him 
tiiat  he  wafl  about  to  leave  for  England  himself,  and 
offered  him  a  plaee  in  his  yacht.  Montesquieu  gt&dljr 
aecepted  the  offer,  and  the  two  friends— for  cordUl 
friend-^  they  had  become  diiHnp:  the  voyage— arriv^  in 
London  on  Thursdeiy  morning,  Oetobor  23,  1729.* 

He  found  himself,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Ceratl,  iti  ft 
country  which  bore  very  little  resemblance  to  any  otb^n* 
in  Europe.  He  waa  by  no  means  favourably  impressed 
by  London.  TJie  streets,  he  complains,  were  quit©  fright- 
ful, BO  badly  paved,  and  so  full  of  holes  find  ruts  that  it 
waft  almost  impogsible  for  a  ciin'iage  to  nialcc  its  w^ay  along 
them  ;  and  the  mrriageH  were  aa  fri|;htful  as  the  street*. 
The  passenger,  ho  says,  on  scrambling  into  them,  found 
himt^elf  seated  on  an  elevation  a3  high  as  a  theatre;  but. 
high  as  this  was,  over  biin  towered  the  coachman  and  the 
lug^jage.  In  peril  alike  from  what  'was  above  and  from 
what  was  below,  the  unhappy  traveller  was  indeed  to  h( 
pitied  if  he  had  not  made  hIa  will-f  Tht?  Iiouacs  thst 
overhung  the  streofca  ho  thought  grim  and  ugly; 
with  a  few  exceptions,  he  saw  nothing  to  admir*  ii 
the  architecture    tjf    the    churches   and    of    the    pub! 


'  'Universal  Spectntor*  for  SatuHay,  Octolwr  S&,  17S0.  "tU 
luonilug  the  Eight  Uonoiit^blc  the  Earl  of  Cbentcr^eld  arrived  bc( 
tht  Hague'  It  ia  fltrftn^e  that  Mooteequii^a  in  hU  '  Notts  aur  l", 
nbould  fiay  thnt  lie  left  tiw  Ha^u^  <Jd  tbe  lost  dnj  of  October.  *  Jv  pftTtb  ^ 
dcmier  ottobro  ITlSfl  dc  la  llaji'/  Tlie  uewspapei  Lt  LatiJly  WktAy  Ut  h* 
In  eiTpr- 

t  '  Lettri-fl  Fniii./  '  ffiuvrea  Comfiihi^ '  M^t*  Lilmulnjel^  vol-  rU,  fi 
und  'Not^  surrAngleteire.' 
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tnulduigs.  But  be  was  pleaead  with  the  pnrka  and  the 
loony  rura  I'n  v-rhe  which  ^vere  so  couflpicuous  in  the 
London  of  tho^^e  tiiuea,  A  jotting  in  the  *  Noti^s  "  no  donbt 
Bunid  up  his  general  impreasion,  *  It  tieems  to  nu%"  he 
^nites,  'that  PariB  is  a  beautiful  city  with  eome  ugly 
things;  London  an  ugly  city  with  some  beautiful  thin^B.' 
7he  g;looo]  of  tha  climate  oppret^sed  him,  and  ho  had 
kio  difHcuIty,  he  lutid,  in  uuderstandicg'  why  the  Englu^h 
Wore  so  addicted  to  suicido. 

I  In  the  life  and  habits  of  the  lower  claases  he  seeiiiH  to 
fiave  taken  no  interest,  but  the  aristocracy  juid  the  middle 
chv49e.-j  he  studied  with  minute  attention.  He  notices  the 
sensuality  everywhere  prevalent.  'An  ordinary 
;Ii3hniau/he8ay8,  '  luimt  have  a  good  din^ier^a  woniau* 
knd  comfort,  ^o  long  oh  ho  baa  the  means  of  getting 
these,  he  ia  contented  ;  if  these  means  fail  him,  h©  either 

Cinunib^  auicide  or  turns  thfef.  As  he  gorges  hiinHolf 
ith  nieat«  he  is  very  robust  till  he  is  about  forty  or 
fortj-'-five;  at  that  age  he  breaks  up.'  Corruption  he 
^ouiid  utiiversat.  *  Iji  corruption  s'*»Bt  mine  dnns  t.outej^  les 
rconditions/  *  The  sovereign  power  here/  he  wrot-e» '  is  gold  ; 
honour  and  virtue  are  held  in  small  esteem.  The  English 
■•TIB  a  free  pt^oijle.  but  they  do  not  deserve  their  liberty  ; 
they  sell  it  to  the  King,  and  if  the  King  returned  it  to 

B'^-jni  they  would  sell  it  to  him  again.  Every  vote  ia  for 
b;  some  of  the  &i-otcIi  ineniberf^  being  contented  to  re- 
*^iVe  200^,  a  year  as  the  price  of  their  supporting  the 
jGovernment,'  Ho  comments  with  the  greatest  ditJguet  on 
pQjjtory  he  had  heard  of  an  English  gentleman  ^who  had 
^ven  a  hundred  guinetis  on  condition  that  for  each  one  he 
had  given  ho  should  roceivo  tan  whenever  he  appeared  ou 
the  stage.  He  adds  that  extraordinary  thingt^  are  some- 
times done  iu  France,  but  they  are  done  to  spend  money ; 
||«iEtraordiQary  things  in  England,  but  they  ore  done  to  get 
money.  So  far,  he  continues,  frorn  there  being  any  honour 
and  virtue  here,  there  is  not  even  the  Idea  uf  them. 

F"  I  do  not  jurlge  Eugland  by  such  men  aa  these,  but  I  do  judge 
her  by  the  [L|]prob»tion  which  she  gives  thorn.  If  such  mon 
wore  rejTarded  ha  they  would  be  regnrdetl  in  Pmuce,  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  degrade  thcznaulvea  in  ^uch  a^'tiy/ 

But  what  he  dwells  on  most  is  the  coldness  and  reserve 
'^glisfa.and  the  iiu possibility  of  nmkmg  trienda  ^n^L^ 
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tliBDi.  '  It  IB  lamentable,'  he  shj s, '  to  hear  the  complamUi 
of  etrangerBj  and  eapecially  of  the  French,  who  viait 
England*  They  say  that  they  catmot  mnko  a  friend; 
thut  the  longer  they  remsim  the  les«  ivay  they  can  make; 
that  their  civilities  are  regarded  as  iriBultd.  But  how.' 
he  asksj '  can  th©  Englieh  love  strangers  when  they  do  not 
love  themselves  y  how  can  they  aak  us  to  dine  with  them 
^vhen  thsy  do  not  dine  with  each  otherH' 

'  If  it  be  ploa<led  that  one  comes  to  &  country  to  be  loveil  antl 
lioaoured,  the  ana^s'er  ia  that  neither  is  neceseary.  We  mtut 
do  fts  tlie  iwoi>le  of  the  country  clo,  live  for  ourselves,  care  for 
no  one,  lovo  no  onct  count  on  no  one  Wlien  I  am  in  Pnuwe 
I  luake  friecdj^  with  erery  one;  lu  Kng^laod  I  make  frienda 
with  no  ono;  in  Italy  I  paj'  compHuientB  to  every  one;  id 
Germany  I  drink  with  every  one.' 

'The  English/  bo  says  in  bis  'Pona^es  Diversee/  'STO  «> 
occupied  that  they  hare  not  time  to  be  polite;  but  if 
they  have  little  politeness  tliey  are  never  unpolite '  ('  voiu 
font  peu  do  poUtesses,  mats  jamais  d'impolitoases ').  Ho 
notices  the  originality  of  the  English  character;  thej 
will  not  even  imitJitQ  the  ancients  whom  they  admtiv. 
Tbcir  performances  arc  not  so  much  hko  the  regolftr 
products  of  nature  as  the  freaks  in  which  she  has  be«u 
voided  by  happy  accidentfi.  He  noies  also  tiieir  frfWtitii 
from  prejudice.  They  have  no  bias  in  favour  of  wsr, 
of  birth,  of  titles  and  dignities,  of  success  with  women, 
of  any  honours  which  ministers  can  bestow  ;  all  ibey 
wish  is  that  men  should  bo  men;  they  value  two  thin^ 
only,  riches  and  merit.*  But  they  are  full  of  envy<  and 
think  less  of  their  own  prosperity  than  of  the  prosperiy 
of  others ;  and  this  spirit  he  discerns  in  all  our  laws  relating 


rt  Is  IxnpoflHlblc  not  to  be  stnitk  with  tUo  aimiljirlty  between  Honl^oquUid'v 
I>lctiire  of  thpi  Engllf^h  t^mp«r  anil  character  nnd  TliAt  glv^n  hy  G<AAft<aIib  tn 
'  llie  TraTBller.'  After  oomnientlng  tm  tbc  inildne»«  of  the  i^llnuUi.  hf  gon 
on  to  Bii3r ; 

'  EictremeH  &ro  anl^  in  the  laiutor's  mind. 

gturn  o'er  oacli  boaota  Reason  halda  b«r  sitio 

WIUi  daring  nlmn  irrcgulortj  greati 

.  >  -  » 

Fkroe  In  their  raBtlve  liardlnera  cf  &oul. 

True  to  Imagln'ii  riffht,  above  ccmlTDl, 

While  e'en  tb«  p^af^nDt  hoafiiA  thf<i«  rlghtH  Ui  icau 

And  Iffama  to  venerate  hlmseif  na  miiL' 
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to  navigation  and  commerce.*  To  the  iDfliienee  of  the 
climate  ho  uttributes  two  other  i^haracteristicH  peculiar 
to  the  English  temper — the  depression,  the  tcediutn  vitce 
which  BO  often  leads  them  to  self -destruction,  and  the 
impatience,  not  to  be  confounded  with  levity,  whicli 
makes  them  incapable  of  allowing  things  to  remain  lon^j 
in  the  same  state.! 

He  8[>eakfl  with  admii'ation  of  the  quick-wiLlned  Intel- 
ligcDce  which  he  found  almost  universaL  'It  is  impos- 
sible,' be  aaytj,  'to  be  too  clever  in  dealing  witli  the  English. 
A.  mAn  who  is  not  as  quick-witted  as  themselves  can 
never  understand  them  and  will  always  bo  deceived  by 
them/  adding  that  the  ministers  of  hie  time  knew  nu 
more  of  the  people  of  thi^  country  than  a  bahy ;  and 
he  instaJices  D'Hiberville  and  Kinski,  D'Kiberville  being 
fooled  by  the  Jacobites  and  Kinski  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Tories.  He  notices  how,  beneath  the  seething 
and  toesing  surface  of  a  society  agitated  by  as  many 
factions  aa  human  nature  has  passions,  lay  solid  and  im- 
movable ti  bottom  of  sound  practical  good  sense.  'To 
judge  England,'  he  says,  *by  what  appears  in  the  news- 
papers, one  would  expect  a  revolution  to-morro^v;  hut 
all  that  is  si^ified  is*  that  the  people,  like  the  people  of 
every  other  country,  gnunble  at  their  governors,  and  are 
free  to  express  what  the  people  in  other  countries  are 
only  allowed  to  think,'  But,  though  there  is  much  malice, 
there  is  no  mischief,  'A  man  in  England,'  he  says,  'may 
havo  as  many  enemies  a^  he  has  hairs  on  his  head,  yet 
no  barm  befalls  him.' 

Forgetting  apparently  the  money  which  he  himself 
made  out  of  his  own  vineyards,  he  seems  to  have  had 
something  very  like  contempt  for  the  mercantile  spirit, 
whii'h  extended  even  to  the  aristo^^racy ;  mid  he  conceives 
that  the  custom  of  allowing  the  nobility  to  engage  in 
trade  is  one  of  those  things  whit^h  has  most  contributed 
to  weaken  the  mouarcby.J  '  Had  I  been  bom  in  England, 
1  should  not/  ho  soys,  ^console  myself  for  not  having 
made  a  fortune;  in  France  I  am  by  no  means  uneasy  at 
not  having  done  mo/§  Of  th(?  young  nuhlemtzn  in  Enghutd 
be  gives  anything  but  a  flattering  account.     'Thoy  may 


*  Sk  '  LXflprlt  dN  LoIb,'  Lk  lut,  dmp.  t]1.  t  lb.  bk  iW,  chap,  xllt 

*  Hk  bk  Kx.  ch.  xil.  ^  •  Feasts  I^lver.ws.'  nork^i.  \\l,  Y^^- 
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be  divided,'  he  says,  'into  two  classes.  Tli«  firat  consist* 
of  tlione  whc>  huve  Home  pretensions  to  leammg  becaiuw 
they  have  been  a  long  time  at  the  universities,  and  tb/it 
has  given  them  had  mannere  and  a  eon&trained  and 
awk^vard  air ;  the  othei^s  know  abHolutely  nothing-*  By  I 
English  women  he  was  plrt,inly  not  attracted;  he  found 
them  moro  unrGRponnivo  and  ropellont  than  the  mea- 
They  imagine,  he  sayH,  that  a  strjiiiger  w^bo  speaks  to 
them  wishes  to  insult  theni,  *Ja  no  veii3  pointi  disent- 
elleSr  give  to  him  Gncouragetntrnt'  He  made  no  friendi 
among  them,  nor  doRS  he  m  hin  siihaequent  corre^poad- 
ence,  if  we  remember  rightly,  while  frequently  referrinE 
to  hie  English  ciequaintance,  mention  any  lady. 

Of  the  state  of  religion  in  Engliind,  he  gives  a  very 
unfavourable  account*  fully  corroborating  what  Biflhop 
Butler  eays  in  the  preface  to  the  'Analogy/  'There  is,' lie 
writes  in  his  'Notes/  "no  religion  in  England;  in  tie 
Houses  of  Parliament  prayers  are  never  attended  by  more 
than  tour  or  five  members,  except  on  great  occasions.  If 
one  speaks  of  rehgion,  eveiy  one  laughs.'  The  very  phraw 
'an  article  of  faith'  provokes  ridicule.  Eeferring  to  the 
committee  which  had  recently  been  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  state  of  religion,  he  says  that  it  was  regardful 
with  contempt.  In  France  he  himself  passed  iv^  having  too 
Utile  religion,  in  England  as  having  too  mueb ;  and  yet^ 
he  grimly  iiddn,  'there  is  no  nation  that  ha^  more  new!  ofiH 
ivligion  than  the  Eugltsh,  for  thosu  who  are  not  afraid'" 
to  hang  thomsoh'es  ought  to  be  afraid  of  hoing  domDedn'' 
To  the  Deistic  controversy,  curiously  enough,  he  makes 
no  reference :  but  he  observes  of  Whiston's  work  on  the 
Miraoles  that  it  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  morals 
of  the  people. 


In  parliamentary  affairs  and  in  the  politics  of  the  tira« 
he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  profoundly  interested.  H« 
attended  the  sittings  of  both  Houses;  he  tx>ok  notes  of 
the  debates ;  and  he  made  a  thorough  study  of  our  con- 
stitution and  govcrnmont,  the  results  of  which  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  two  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
masterly  chapters  of  the  *  Esprit  des  LoU*'  namely,  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Book  XI,  and  the  twenty-seventh  chapter 
of  Book  XIX. 

■  'PtnswH  Dlvcrw*,'  work*,  Tit,  lej. 
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\B  evils  inberont  m  party -government  have,  perhaps, 
aever  beeu  bo  §irikiugly  illustrated  as  in  the  Lu^tory  of 
Waipole'a  admiruBtratioD,  from  the  appearanco  of  the 
'Craftsman."  in  December  1726,  to  his  fall  in  1743.  That 
ho  contrived  to  prevent  England  embroiling  hereelf  with 
GontinenW  affairs,  and  assisted  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  Europe  at  a  most  critical  time;  that  he  saved  us  from 
the  miuerie^  and  horrori^  of  a  dli^puted  Buccession;  tliat 
he  secured  the  repose  which  hia  country  so  sorely  needed 
after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  thus  enabled  her  to 
develope  her  trade  and  doTnestic  induatnos;  that  he  passed 
many  wine  measures,  and  Laid  the  foundations  of  a  mer- 
cantile  prosg>erity  without  precedent  in  oui'  history — all 
this  must  in  justiiw  he  conceded.  But  it  wu^  purchfised 
at  a  heavy  pHce.  Neser,  since  the  days  of  the  Cabal,  had 
England  sunk  so  low  in  all  that  constituteB  the  true  life 
of  a  great  peoplt?.  The  picture  which  Montesc|uieu  painted 
ifl  not  a  shade  too  dark.  Walpole  openly  scoffed  at  prin- 
ciple, at  \irtue,  at  honour,  at  religion.  Coarse  almost  to 
brutality  in  his  niiinners,  in  his  donverKation,  in  bin  tastes, 
he  cAred  for  nothing  but  politics;  and  politics  witnh  hiin 
meant  httle  more  than  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  maintenance  of  bis  supremacy. 

The  important  services  which  Walpole  rendered  to  bin 
tountrj'  were  the  result  of  gront  abilities  occidcnUiUy 
directed,  in  the  course  of  a  party  game,  to  beneficent  and 
le^timate  objects.  The  only  difference  between  himself 
and  the  Opposition  was  that  he  was  in  power  and  respon- 
Dble,  while  they  were  out  of  power  and  irresponsible;  he 
had  to  act,  and  to  et^nd  or  fall  by  his  £ictJon»;  they 
had  only  to  criticise,  to  protest^  to  clamouri  Ho  had  the 
support  of  the  Crown  and  the  tromnmnd  of  the  public 
purse;  they  Lad  what  they  could  compass  and  effect  by 
unscrupulous  intrigue,  and  the  equally  unscrupulous  use 
of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen.  He  bribed,  and  they 
preached;  he.  with  the  means  of  corruption,  practieed  it; 
they,  without  the  means,  denounced  it.  As  he  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Court,  they  thundered  against  royal 
favourites  and  appealed  to  the  country,  A  very  happy 
title  wa«  adopted  by  thorn  for  the  doubio  purpose  of 
reflecting  by  implication  on  Walpole'e  policy,  and  of  die* 
gmaing  the  nioustrou?*  incongruity  of  such  a  coalition 
U  they  themselves  represented  i  they  called  them^^^n 
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Patriots,  and  their  tactics  were  Bimple  tktid  uniform— 
vexatious  oppoeition  to  every  moiasure,  j^ood  or  bad, 
wlikh  Wrtlpole  brought  forwai'd,  and  the  iDculcatioD  of 
a  policy  in  foroigu  and  domestic  affaiia  which  had  no 
other  aim  than  to  thwart  and  diflci<edit  his. 

Mont«riquieu  arrived  in  Ei)^lH,]i(i  when  these  ignoble 
foudB  were  ab  their  height,  and  the  'Craftsman'  had 
beoome  so  rancorous  and  nncneasured  in  its  abuse  that 
each  number,  before  it  istfiied  from  the  prenn,  was  sub- 
raibtod  to  three  lawyers  to  ace  that  nothing  in  it  could  be 
brought  technicaUy  within  the  law  of  libeL*  In  Marflh 
1729  the  Treaty  of  Seville  had  been  nignad,  and  ilia 
Patriots  were  taunting  Walpole  with  deserting  our  old 
ally  Austria,  and  pandering  to  our  old  enemi*?^  France 
and  Spain.  The  treaty  had  also  furnislied  them  widi  * 
pretext  for  harping  odco  more  on  the  grievance  of  maiD- 
tainiug  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace. 

The  fi.r»t  debate  which  Montescjuieu  attended  was  on 
the  2Bth  of  January,  1730.  The  question  before  the  Hoqm 
wae  a  raotioDt  introduced  by  tho  Secretary  at  War.  and 
seconded  by  Sir  William  Yonge,  for  keeping  up  the  num^ 
ber  of  the  land  forces  during  the  year*  It  was  oppoj^eJ 
by  Shippen  in  a  vigorous  and  eloquent  epeecb.  Tho 
accuracy  of  the  notes  taken  by  Montesquieu  is  eorro- 
borated  by  the  report  of  the  speech  in  the  '  Parliamentaiy 
History  * ;  but  he  gives  some  interesting  particulars  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere.  Shippen,  after  observing  thsG 
the  troop6  were  not  needed, 

'  consideriuff  the  glorious  ecene  of  affaire  which  the  honour- 
able  ^QQtleiuan  says  is  opened  to  us  and  to  all  Europe'— 
the  reference  is  to  the  Treaty  of  Seville — goes  on  to  sajr, 
'  Force  and  violence  ai-e  the  resort  of  uaurjiera  and  tyrantt 
only;     C  PH-rl-  Hiat;  viii,  772.) 

At  these  words^  says  Montesquieu,  'toute  la  chambre  fut 
etonnee';  but,  according  to  the 'ParUuinentary  HistorjV 
the  orator  continued  thus : 

'  r  perceive  some  Keutleiuen  toto  offence  at  ruy  words,  ftuJ 
tlierefow,  that  tliey  may  not.  he  lulaconstnied,  I  will  t«|K^t 
them  (ot  lui  ies  rep6ta  uno  scconde  foiB).  I  assert^  then,  that 
it  is  a  gi'ounded  maxim  in  civil  sdence  that  force  and  vioteuce 


■  This  porticuJar  we  owe  W  Mtmtefijiulen,  '  NotPa  sur  rA« 
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9t«  the  report  of  uaiirpen  and  tynhnts  only,  becauee  they  &re 
^Ith  good  reaaoa  ciidtrustful  of  the  people  whom  tboyoppresst 
Kud  becausd  they  have  no  other  securiLy  for  the  contLniiujiCQ 
of  their  unlawful  und  tmoAtural  dominiou  than  what  depends 
entirely  ou  the  stren^h  of  their  armies/ 

He  concluded,  according   to  tho   report   in    the  *  Parlia- 

Enent^ry  History,'  ^^ith  a  humorous  and  sarcaatic  nssiir- 

BDce  that,  however  fragA]  he  was  inclined  to  be  with 

regard  to  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  there  wua  one 

Item  ia  tho  Estimates  ^hich  he  did  not  grudge,  and  that 

bf^Rs  the  Biliary  of  200/.  a  year  for  the  phyeician  of  the 

Tower.     They  were  all  interested,  be  eaid,  and  parfcicu- 

rly  the  Opposition,  in  maintaining  a  competent  medical 

fHccr   in   that  particular  placn,   'for  memheiN  of  thia 

onse  have  been  frequently  sent  thither,  and  for  very 

Efferent  reaaons,  some  for  speaking  freely,  others  for 

(•ting  corruptly* — an  alhision  to  Wnlpnle's  i incarceration 

1712,     Of   this  part   of   the  speech  Montesquieu  saya 

othing,  but  he  refoi-s  to  a  detail  not  reported  in  the 

History/ namely,  that  the  speaker  repudiated  Hauoverian 

axims.     *J1  dit  enauite  qu'il  n'aimoit  pas  lee  maximes 

novrienncs.'     Uc  also  related — and  of  this  there  id  no 

int  in  the  'History' — that  the  excitement  caused  by  the 

h,  and  the  fear  of  what  the  debate  might  lead  to, 

ore  80  gront  that  it  wns  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by 

lea  on  all  sides  of  '  Divide,  divide.*  •     '  Tout  le  monde 

ria  "aui  voix/'  afin  darreter  le  d^bat/ 

The  next  debate,  or  rather  eeriea  of  dobat<39,  of  which 
tesquieu  gives  an  account,  and  at  some  of  which  h& 
ppears  to  have  heon  present,  were  the  debates  on  tho 
'endion  Bill.  Thia  Bill  wae  perhaps  tho  most  ingenious 
f  tho  many  manoc^uvres  of  the  Patriots.  Walpole'n 
treiigth  Iny  in  the  .support  given  him  hy  those  who  wero 
n  the  receipt  of  pensions  or  in  tho  possession  of  places 
nferred  by,  and  dependent  on,  the  Crown.  Tho  Bili, 
troduced  by  Sandye  and  supported  hy  the  whole  body 
f  the  Opposition,  struck  at  the  root  of  that  corruption 
n  which  he  mainly  depended  for  securing  his  majoritjos. 
t  proposed  to  disable  any  one  from  sitting  in  Pai-lia- 
nent  who  enjoyed   any  pension  during  pleasure  or  for 


*  Pnr  alt  tbla  see  *XatvH  aar  I'AnBletem,'  uifl  Cobbett'i  'Pari.  ntnU* 
Bill.  IBM).  vllU  771-773. 
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a  nimiber  of  yeare,  or  any  ofBcee  held  in  trust  for  them 
from  the  Cro-wn ;  and  to  require  from  every  member 
sitting  in  the  House  a  etatemeut;  on  oath  that  he  ym 
not  in  receipt  of  such  patronage. 

The  King,  who  called  ft  'a  villainous  Bill'  whicli 
ought  'to  be  torn  to  pieces  in  every  particular/  was  m 
indigutint  as  WalpoLo  was  perplexed.  But  Walpole  wsfi 
more  than  a  match  for  his  crafty  opponents.  As  he  knew 
what  popular  capital  could  he  made  out  of  an  appeal  agamat 
corruption — for  it  ie  one  thing  for  men  to  defend  and  quite 
another  thing  to  practise  or  utilise  it — ha  allowed  it  to 
poHS  the  Oommontit  know^ing  perfectly  well  that  it  would 
be  rejected  by  the  Lorda,  He  thus  throw  the  respona- 
bility  of  itH  defeat  on  the  Upper  House,  and  so  relieved 
himself  and  his  nupport^rs  in  the  Commons  of  any  odiQm 
which  might  be  incurred  by  rejecting  a  measure  eo  evi- 
dently framed  in  the  interests  of  politi{-*a]  virtue.  It  is 
not  quito  l^leH^  whether  Monteaquieu'H  iiote»  refer  to  Ott 
debates  of  February  1730,  when  the  Bill  was  first  intro- 
duced, or  to  those  of  February  1731^  when  it  was  iutrt>- 
duced  a  seuond  time.  In  any  case  he  gives  Home  detail^- 
iimluding  a  report  of  part  of  a  speech  of  Towiishend's  in 
the  House  of  Liords,  which  are  not  to  be  found,  ^o  f^r  a> 
we  know,  elsewhere.  '  Why  do  we  always  allow  ourselve* 
to  incur  the  odium  of  always  rejecting  this  Bill?  Wo 
ought  to  increat^e  its  penalties  nnd  so  framo  the  Bill  ttuii 
the  Conunons  would  reject  it  themselves/  So,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  happy  siiggestiou,  the  Lords  proceeded  to 
increase  the  penalty  against  the  corrupter  and  corrupted 
from  101.  to  500^,,  and  decided  that  disputed  electioii« 
rihouJd  he  tried  by  the  ordiuary  judges  and  not  hy  a 
committee  of  tlie  House,  'It  was  a  wonderful  Bill,'  adtt 
Montesquieu,  *  for  it  passed  against  the  will  of  Xht 
CoiEimons,  the  Peers,  and  the  Xing/  He  was  evident^ 
ignorant  of  the  tactics  of  Walpole,  and  could  hardly  hai 
been  behind  the  scenes  in  English  politics. 

But   by  far  the    mout  interesting    of    Montesquiaa'i 
experientea  of  parliamentary  methods  was  gained  duririi: 
the  debate  of  March  2,  1730,  on  the  affair  of  DunklrL 
It  will  be  renxembered  that  one  of  the  provisional  of 
Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  the  Hague  was  that  tJie  pot 
and  fortili cations  of  Dunkirk  should  be  demoUfi  " 

caziditioJ]  the  French  had  been  very  rehicU*nt 
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the  work  oE  demolition  had  beea  so  often  interrupted,  and 
had  prooeedod  eo  slowly,  that  soyoral  protoeta  bad  been 
made  Hgnmst  this  diLatorinoss  in  the  last  reign.  Finally, 
however,  the  destruction  wo«,  or  was  believed  to  be,  com- 
pleted. But  towards  tho  end  of  1729  Bolingbroke  had  been 
iofarnied  that  the  inhaViitJ^'ntti  of  Dunkirk  had  rebuilt  and 
repaired  what  had  been  destroyed  or  half  destroyed^ 
The  report  was  contimied  by  his  secretary,  a  drunken, 
blundering  rascal,  whom  he  had  sent  to  enquire  into  the 
matter.  He  saw  with  joy  what  political  capital  could  be 
made  out  of  the  mformatiou,  and  at  once  oommunieated 
it  to  the  Opposition.  Tho  'Craftsman'  set  to  work.  A 
cry  was  raised  that  the  French  were  violating  the  Treaties 
of  Utrecht  and  tho  Hague,  and  defying  England  {  and  it 
ivaa  insinuated  that  Walpole,  in  his  sympathy  ^th  our 
old  enemies,  waa  conniviug  at  their  conduct.  An  addreaa 
was  presented  to  the  King,  praying  that  ho  would  be 
pleased  to  give  directLona  that  the  orders,  instructions, 
reports,  and  all  proceedings  in  regard  to  thr  oort  and 
harbour  of  Dunkirk  fllnco  the  demolition  phcald  be  laid 
before  the  House.  On  the  following  day  the  King  acceded 
to  the  request.  The  result  was  a  debate  alm.ost  withoub 
parallel  in  the  heat  and  fury  with  which  it  waa  conducted. 
It  lasted  from  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  nearly 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  folloiring  day. 
Wolpolo,  knowing  the  eourco  of  all  the  misrepresenta- 
tions on  which  the  action  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
basetl,  as  well  as  its  object,  took  occasion  to  review  the 
career  of  BoUngbroke,  hia  treaaonf  his  treacihery,  his 
base  ingratitude.  Wyndham  defended  him,  atid  drew 
a  comparifloo  between  his  friend  and  Walpole.  Pelham 
ooswcred  Wyndham,  and  Bolingbroke  again  became  the 
fiubjecC  of  a  scathing  exposure  and  philippic. 

'In  my  opinion/  anya  Horaie  Walpole,  'it  wiw  the  great^r^t 
day,  vith  respect  to  tbe  thing  itself  EUid  the  consequences  of 
it.  both  at  horue  and  abroad,  for  his  Miijesty  and  the  present 
ministry  that  I  over  know,  and  must,!  think,  prove  a  tJiimdei-- 
bolt  to  the  adversaries  bereas  well  as  to  their  friends  oa  your 
ode  the  water.'  * 

Of  this  debate  there  are  two  accounts,  one  given  by 
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Horace  Walpole  m  his  letter  to  Harrington^  a  paea^ 
from  which  we  have  juHt  quoted,  and  tbe  account  given 
by  Monteaquieu.  Of  the  epeecheg  made,  no  reports  have 
cothq  down  to  us;  bo  tbe  extract  given  by  Mont^equieu 
from  Walpole's  speech  is  of  particular  infcereet.  There  is 
only  one  discrepancy-  Walpoie  aaya  tho  debate  began 
'about  five  in  tho  afternoon/  Moatoaqnieu  says  it  began 
'  uue  heure  apr^H  midi/  It  niuy  be  well  id  thia  case  ta 
give  Montesquieu's  account  in  the  original : 

'  J'allai  aTaut-bier  au  Parlement  &  la  Chanibre  Baaae;  m  r 
traita  do  Taffaird  de  Dunkerque.  Jen'ai  JEunaisvu  on  si  grand 
feu>  La,  stiauce  dura  depuis  Mne  heiu'G  apr^s  midi  iu^u'ii  troi^ 
heures  apr^a  minuit.  Lk,  les  Fran^w  furent  matmoQ^s^  ja 
rt!marqi»ai  juac]a'o{i  va  Taffreuse  jjxlousie  qui  est  entre  k* 
deax  nattca^.  M-  Walpoie  attaqua  Bolingbroke  de  la  fa^D  U 
plus  cruelle,  et  <li8oit  Qu'il  avoit  mQn6  tonte  cette  intn^c. 
Le  ohevaUer  VVindhnta  le  d^feudltn  M.  Walpoie  pa<M>nta  en 
fareur  de  BoUugbi-olce  Ihiatoire  du  payaan  qui,  passaut  aT« 
aa  femiue  sous  uu  arbre,  trouva  qu'ua  homme  pendu  re^piroii 
encore.  II  le  d^tacha  et  le  porta  chez  lui ;  il  rerint*  Ila  truU' 
v^rent  Le  lendemain  que  eet  homme  leur  avoit  vole  leurs  four- 
[djettea ;  ilu  dlreat .  "  II  ne  faut  pas  s^opposer  au  cours  de  1ft 
justice :  il  le  faut  rapporter  ou  nous  I'avona  prie/" '  " 

With  these  experiences  it  is  not  strange  that  Montesquieu 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  English  politicians.  'They 
have/  he  remarks^ '  no  fi^ced  purpose,  but  govern  from  d»y 
to  day.  Purely  sel£sh  and  destitute  of  all  principle*  their 
sole  aim  is  to  get  the  better  of  their  opponents  ;  audio 
attain  that  end  they  would  sell  England  and  all  tbs 
Powers  of  the  world/ 

Tbe  people,  he  found,  had  little  respect  for  their  rulers 
The  King  he  regarded  as  '  a  gentleman  who  has  a  beautiful 
wife,  a  hundred  aervants,  a  fine  equipage,  and  a  good  tabic; 
he  is  believed  to  be  happy,  but  bis  happinei^s  is  all  ou  tli^ 
outside.'  There  was  nothing  to  admire  in  hlm^  and  scarcely 
a  day  passes^  says  Montesquieu,  in  which  one  does  not 
lose  some  respect  for  him.  On  tbe  subject  of  the  monarcbj 
he  xuakes  unu  striking  remark.  He  i!^  convinced  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  France  to  support  the  King  ^ 
England,  for  a  republic  would  be  far  more  dangeroud: 
a  republic  would  act  with  all  its  powers  in  umson,  wherev 
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th©  King  ftcts  with  divid€d  powers,     '  However,'  he  con- 
tinnee,  'things  cajinot  rest  much  longer  as  they  are.* 

Of  the  King  he  speaks  elsewhere  with  contempt.  '  If 
ho  observes  deoorum  in  public,  in  private  ho  quarrels 
mth  his  wife  and  with  hi&  aarvantB,  swears  at  his  steward, 
and  aJows  the  Queen  to  bo  grossly  insulted  by  hia  subjects.' 
The  tiueoD  had,  it  seems,  bought  a  piece  of  laud  to  adil 
to  her  private  garden  at  Kensington.  Theraupoii  I-ady 
Bell  Molynoux  had  some  of  the  trees  torn  up,  and  brought 
an  action  against  her  for  unlawful  possession;  and,  on 
the  Queen  oxpreasing  her  desire  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  her,  ahe  nob  only  refuwed  to  treat,  but  kept 
the  Queen's  secretary  waitinja^  three  hours  before  sho 
would  admit  him  to  her  presence.  A  French  aristocrat 
might  well  he  escuHt?d  for  expressing  dingust  and  wonder 
at  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  country  which  was  ostensibly 
a  monarchy. 

Montesquieu  wasstrut^k  with  the  number  and  licentious^ 
nees  of  the  newspapers  and  public  prints,  as  well  he  may 
have  been,  for  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  together 
numbered  at  learnt  twenty*  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  the  'London  UaKette,'  'British  Journal/  'Weekly 
Medley,"  '  Evening  Post/  '  Whitehall  Evening  Post/  '  Lon- 
don Evening  Post/  'St  Jameses  Evening  Post,  'London 
Jotunah*  *  Appleby's  Weekly  Journal/  '  British  Gazetteer/ 
■  The  Postman/  ■  The  Craftsman,'  '  The  Daily  Post/  '  Fog  s 
Weekly  Journal/  'The  Weekly  Spectator/  and  probably 
many  more.  Few  indeed  are  aware  that  metropolitan 
joumaliem  was  as  active  at  the  beginning  of  George  II'b 
reign  as  ib  is  in  our  day,  and  quite  as  popular  among  the 
miififies.  The  very  slaters^  eays  Montesquieu,  have  the 
newspapers  brought  on  to  the  roof  that  they  may  read 
them  ('  un  couvreur  se  fait  apporter  la  gazette  sur  lea  toita 
pour  la  lire  *).*  It  is  clear  that  Montesquieu  was  a  regular 
reader  of  these  pubhcations.  One  curious  Anticatholic 
seandal  he  reports.  He  tells  his  friend.  Father  Cerati, 
with  what  indignation  he  hnd  read  how  on  innocent 
invention  of  the  Cardinal  do  Rohan,  for  playing  at  back- 
ganuDoa  and  other  games  without  noise  and  rattle,  had 
in  oneof  the  current  journals  t  been  represented  as  desigaed 


*  'Notw  lorrAngti-terre/ 
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to  encouraife  f^amblmg  in  churches  and  bedrooniB.    Jh 
commeats  on  tho  freedom  of  the  press,  and  obaerrw  bov! 
easily  it  might  be  misunderstood  by  »  foreigner.    But  itft 
very  liccDtiousncss,  he  remarka,  is  its  corrective;  for.tfj 
it  expreeses  ^th  equal  heat  aud  iDt«mperance  the 
meuts  ami  opinions  of  the  iimutnerable  sactfi  and  foctit 
into  which  the  country  is  dirtdedi  it  can  do  no  misi 
h^eanae   what    in   vociferated    hare   neutralises   what 
vociferated  there. 

Of  Montesquieu  s  socia]  relations  and  coan^xion 
men  of  science  in  this  country,  some  interesting  partirulart] 
can  he  collci^tedH  There  can  he  little  dott?3t  that  duHi 
the  ear!y  part  of  hb  stay  in  England  bo  was  tho  gfu 
of  Chesterfield  at  his  house  in  St  Jamee'd  Square;  whi 
he  continued  to  reside  there  wheu  Chesterfield  retarni 
to  the  Hague  early  in  tho  following  year  is  uncertain-j 
As  the  guest  and  Mend  of  CheflterQeld,  every  hou»e  iaj 
London  was,  of  course,  open  to  him.  He  was  presenj 
at  Court ;  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society;] 
ho  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Dukee  of  Riii 
mond  and  Montagu,  whom  he  Waited,  and  in  whose  socle? 
he  passed,  he  said,  the  happiest  hours  in  his  Ijfe ;  *  wJA^ 
Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville  ;  with  Charles  Toite 
son  of  the  Lord  ChanceDor  Hardwicke ;  "with  Andrew 
Mitchell,  afterwards  anibnAHador  at  Berlin,  n  man  of 
singuhir  charm  whom  ho  appears  to  have  regarded  almort 
with  affection  ;  and  with  Martin  Folfcos,  vice-prcsidpat 
of  the  Royal  Society,  with  whom,  on  leaving  England,  he 
r^ularly  corresponded.  What  is  curious  is  that  he  nem 
seems  to  have  met  BoUngbroke  or  Walpole,  or  to  hft« 
become  ac(]uainf^d  with  Pope,  or  indeed  wnth  nny  ctlwf 
of  the  distinguiehed  men  of  letters  then  living  in  London. 
Hie  social  relations  seem  to  have  been  condiied  almost 
BKclusively  to  fafihlonahle  and  aristocratic  circles,  and  lo 
members  of  the  Royal  Society* 

The  reason  was  probably  this.  Though  ho  co\dd  read 
Knglish  and  follow  it,  when  spoken,  with  perfect  facility. 
he  coidd  not  speak  it  intelligibly*  This  ive  learn  from  an 
amiisin)^  anecdote  told  by  Diderot.  On  faia  retorn  to 
France  Montoequieu  happened  to  be  with  some  ladies  ifi 
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ihe  country,  antl,  as  one  of  them  was  an  English  lady, 
he  addressed  h«r  iti  English  ;  but  his  pronuncifintion  waa 
«o  bad  that  eho  burst  out  laughing.    Upon  wluch  ho  good- 
B&tnrediy  observed  that  it  ivos  not  the  first  mortification 
of  the  kind  which  he  hawl  met  with  in  his  life.     He  added 
t^at,  when  he  was  in  England,  he  went  to  call  on  the 
grc!at  Duke  of  Marlborough  at    Blenheim— obviously  a 
mistftke  of  Diderot's  for  the  Duke  of  MontjLgu,  who  had 
married  Marlborough'd  daughter — and  that,  while  being 
oondueted   round  the   palaco    by  tho   Duke,   he    compli- 
mBtrted  hiH  ho^t   on    itn  t^plendours  and   beauties    in   the 
best   English   he  could  command,  having  very  carefully 
got  up  what  ho  thought  were  appropriate  phrusea.     He 
had  been  talking   thus  for  at  least  an  hour,  when  the 
I>uke  said  to  him,  '  I  entreat  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
to  me  in  Enghsh,  as  1  cannot  understand  French."  • 
n  October  5,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  Chesterfield 
he  Kiug,  Queen,  and  Prince  of  Wales  at  Kensington. 
The  Quern,  having  asked  him  about  his  travels,  went  on 
U>  talk  about  the  English  stage.    'How  is  it,'  she  enquired 
>f  Che^terBeld,  *that  Shakespeare,  who  lived  in  the  time 
dI    Queen  Elizabeth,  has  made  his  women  talk  so  badly 
\nd    snch   fools  as  welly'     Chostei'fiold   replied  that   in 
Shakespeare's  time  women  did   not  go  to  the  theatres, 
ind,  as  only  Inferior  actors  played  female  parte,  f^hake- 
ipeare  did  not  tako  the  trouble  to  make  them  speak  well. 
But  T,'  says  Montesquieu,  '  suggested  another  reason.    To 
ke  women  j#peak  well  n  poet  munt  have  a  knowledge 
the  world  and  of  good  manners ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
kfl  is  all  that  a  poet  require!^  to  make  heroes  ^peak 
ell."    A  commentary  on  Shakespeare  by  Chefsterfleld  and 
tesquieu.  we  maj'  remark  ia  passing,  would  certainly 
.ve  added  most  amusingly  to  the  curiosities  of  eritioiam. 
e  Queen  then  asked  if  it  waa  true  that  the  French  pre- 
erred  Corneille  to  ICncine.     Montesquieu,  now  on  fii'mor 
ground,  replied  that  Corneille  ^vas  genoraHy  regarded  as 
Bubh'mer  genius  than  Hacine,  but  Baeme  as  a  greater 
writer  than  Corneille. 

Ho  again  met  Queen  Caroline  on  the  evening  of  a  day 
on  which  he  bad  been  dming  with  the  Duke  of  Etcbmond, 
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At  the  Duke's  table  La  Qoine,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
etupid  person,  though  a  French  envoy,  maintained  that 
England  -waa  not  so  large  ae  Guienna,  and  Monteeqm^ 
contradicted  and  set  hini  down.  In  the  evening  thp 
Queen  said,  'I  hear  that  you  have  been  defending  ub 
agjiinet  your  countryman,  M,  la  Boino/  Montesquieu 
gftUftutly  reijlied, '  Madanje,  T  could  not  imagine  a  eoantiy 
in  ^%'hich  you  reigned  to  be  other  than  a  ^oat  country/' 
These  were  probably  not  his  only  interviews  with  the 
Queen.  In  any  case,  it  'was  believed  in  PariR  that  bo  vaa 
a  favourite  with  her,  as  we  gather  from  a  letter  addreeeod 
to  him  by  Fontenelle,  asking  htm  to  use  his  influenoeto 
get  her  to  befritind  a  young  artlsU'.  wlio,  having  befrn 
most  cruelly  dismissed  from  the  Opera  in  Paris,  had  taken 
refuge  in  London. 

'On  dit  que  voua  £tos  fort  bien  atipr^  de  la  reine/  &nd  he 
flatteringly  adds, 'je  Teusse  presqite  davin^,  car  il  y  a  lotip- 
temps  que  jo  aaia  combieii  elle  a  du  gof(t  pour  lea  geus  d*<Hi»rit 
et  eombieu  elle  est  aecoutum^  h  ceux  du  premier  ordre/| 

Before  he  was  presented  at  Court  he  had  had  an 
honour  conferred  on  him  ■which  he  highly  appreciatwi, 
and  which  was,  in  thoso  days,  coveted  not  merely  by  men 
diatingnkhed  in  scienee  and  letters,  hut  even  by  roynlly 
itself.  On  February  28,  1730.  he  was  elected  a  tnenihor 
of  the  Royal  Society.  This  honour  he  no  doubt  oirod 
partly  to  the  influence  of  Chesterfield  and  the  rice- 
president^  MaHin  Folkes.  and  partly  to  tlie  fact  that  he 
woe  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  His  chief  claim 
to  this  distinction,  and  a  \f^vj  legitimate  one,  was  th"* 
reputation  which  he  had  gained  by  the  scientifie  papers 
I'oad  by  him  at  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux. {  Ho  announced 
his  election  to  bis  friend.  Father  Cerati,  in  a  letter  dal^ 
March  1,  1730:  ^  Je  fus  regu  0  y  a  trois  jours  menibre  Je 
la  Societ6  royale  de  Londro3.'§  During  the  remainder  of 
his  visit  he  regularly  attended  its  meetings. 

'  MoT^tesiiutcu  r^latM  Ibis  with  grcAt  complacency  in   bb  'Privifcii 
Dlrer^pfi/  'CEuvreB'  <ed.  Lnbonlnye),  \\i,  I5A. 

t  Foat«n«Ue.  ■  CEuvrpn  Compl+^tes '  (edit.  Fnrlfl,  iSlS].  If,  tm. 

J  'Snr  In  cauflfi  d«  r#Pho' ;  *SuT  TusftgA  riefl  gUniiea  r*n»l«*:  'Sbt  It 
cause  de  la  pe9arit«iir  d«A  corps'  ;  ' ObaervatloDs  sur  rhiatolre  miturflUf': 
'  S\xr  In  PBuae  de  la  trniiHp&rEnce  Job  imv^' 
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^With  the  vjce-prgeident,  Martin  Folkea,  who  had  been 
the  friend  oF  Nekton,  and  was  one  of  the  uioat  emiueut 
Acientific  men  of  thoae  times,  ho  formed  an  affectionabo 
friendship.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  him  many  years 
lator,  he  nayH,  '  Of  all  people  in  the  world  your  memory  is 
dcArcst  to  me ;  I  would  rather  live  with  you  than  with 
any  one.  To  livo  with  you  is  to  love  you.'  These  words  may 
imply  that,  during  part  of  his  visit  to  England,  he  resided 
with  Folkes.  His  connexion  ivith  the  Hoyal  Society  un- 
doubtedly exercised  great  influence  on  him,  and  intro^ 
diiced  him  to  mucli  which  was  of  incaleulable  impoilnnco 
to  Ills  great  work*  To  the  end  of  his  life  ho  took  the 
greateet  interest  in  its  transactions;  and  it  was  under  hie 
supervision  that  Robert  Walliu^e's  'Dissertation  on  the 
Nmnbere  of  Mankind  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times'  was 
translated  into  French. 

It  was  probably  Folkes  who  introduced  Montesquieu 
to  Charles  Yorke,  who  came  afterwards  to  so  tragical  an 
end,  juat  after  receiving  the  Great  Seal  CharJes  Yorke, 
in  addition  to  various  accomplishments,  was  one  of  the 
most  chsrinmg  men  of  his  time,  and  MoQte^i|uieu  Itighly 
valued  his  friendship,  keeping  up  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  him  after  he  left  £ngland.*  Yorke  sent  him 
Wnrhurlon'fl  ■DisKertatlon  on  Julian,*  which  Montesquieu 
iiighly  appreciated,  cKprossing  his  admiration  in  such 
flattering  terras  that  Yorke  forwarded  the  letter  to  ■War- 
burton,  With  the  letter  he  sent  a  note,  which  is  iuUir- 
esting  OS  showing  the  impression  which  Montesquieu  had 
made  on  him : 

^His  beart  ia  110  good  as  liis  uuden^tandtug  in  all  he  says  or 
writes,  thougli  he  mixes  cow  and  then  a  little  of  the  French 
eUnquaiit  with  all  his  brightness  ttJid  solidity  of  genius  au  uell 
Ew  originality  of  expreseioUi'  t 

And  this  eeems  to  have  been  hm  just  measui^. 

We  have  Been  that  Montesquieu's  i^eal  opinion  of  the 
English  vrnB  not  one  which  would  be  likely  to  plentte 
them ;  but  he  was  too  well-bred  and  too  sincerely  sensible 
of  the   hospitality    ho  everywhere  received    to   express 


*  For  Mant«SQalcu's  rcluUoiifl  wLlli  CfaorlM  Yorke,  sec  CampbelVa  '  LIvca 
ef  ihv  Idrd  Chancellor,'  vli.  75. 

t  Wnrbnrtons  '  ConTspoD'ietiffc " '  "1,  p.  iOT. 
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himself  in  nnything  but  the  most  flattering  terms.  In 
SponcB'fl  anecdateM  we  read  : 

*  Monsieur  de  Montesquieu,  tlie  author  of  tli0*PeraiflJiLettera," 
is  now  with  Lord  Wftldeffrave,  and  is  como  to  England  vttii 
him.  He  says  there  are  no  men  of  true  aense  bom  anywhcR 
but  in  Engl&nd.' 

HoTv  little  was  generally  known  of  hia  movemente  is 
indicated  by  the  supposition  that  be  was  staying  witJi 
WaldegraTe»  who  was  then  at  Vienna,  And  indeed  il  it 
lingular  that  the  presence  of  so  distinguished  a  man  ivm 
so  far  as  the  general  public  'was  concerned,  so  entire]^ 
ignored.  There  is  not  a.  t*jiigle  reference  tcj  hiuk,  so  far  a? 
wo  can  discover,  in  the  literary  correspondence  of  thoM 
times,  or  in  the  current  newspapers;  hia  arrival,  hit 
inovementa,  his  departure,  are  alike  unclironiRled,  And 
yet  the  ^LettreaFersanes*  had  been  translated  into  English 
so  early  as  1722,  had  been  extremely  popular,  and  h^ 
been  reissued  in  a  second  edition  not  long  after  his  arrival 
in  England,  Hi:^  name  was  not,  indeed,  on  the  title-page; 
but  their  authorsliip,  as  the  translator's  preface  shows. 
was  ati  mui-h  an  open  secret  in  London  as  it  w^s  in  Fsm^ 
The  only  reference  to  him,  or  rather  to  his  ^rritings. 
which  we  can  fi.nd  in  the  public  prints  is  an  aunoimoe- 
inent  in  the  '  WeekJy  Medley'  for  November  29,  172S,  of 
a  translation  of  'Mahmoud  and  Geneavide,'  'written  bj^ 
the  author  of  the  "  Persian  Letters."  *  Wo  need  hardly 
say  that  no  Kucb  work  h^id  ever  come,  or  ever  was  to 
come,  from  bis  pen;  but  the  fiction  at  least  shows  that 
the  publishora  thought  his  namo  a  name  to  oonjure  with- 
That  so  little  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  him  bf 
the  journals,  and  in  the  '  ana'  of  contemporary  nutboi>. 
13  the  more  romarkablo  when  wc  remember  how  fre- 
quently and  how  prominently  Voltaire  befoi'e  hini  ttad 
Rousseau  aft^r  him  figuro  in  both.  But  the  reasons  An 
not  difficult  to  gueBs.  One  we  have  mentioned  already— 
his  defective  knowledge  of  the  language.  Another  t* 
probably  to  be  found  in  his  aristocratic  leanings.  H« 
says  in  his  *  Fensdoe  Divorses ' : 

'  Quoique  mon  nom  ne  aolt  ni  bou  ni  mauv&ie,  n'ayant  gn^ 
rjue  deu:c  cent  ciuguaute  ous  de  noblease  pi-ouvee,  cepaodflat 
j'y  suia  attach^/ 
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words,  ho  wbs  an  oriatocrat  who  could  not  afford 
with  his  position.  Like  La  Rochefoucauld  and 
butin  nmong  his  own  countpTjTnen,  acd  like 
Wftlpole  and  Gibbon  among  ours^  he  neither 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  Letters  nor  affected 
cicty  of  men  of  letters.  Hence  hi-i  aeqiuuntance  m 
■intry  was  confined  to  Chesterfield's  circle,  and  to  a 
if  whieh  almost  e%'ery  nobleman  in  England  with 
8te  for  learninj;  ;va^  a  menil*er.    If  Chest.erfield  and 

tw6re  the  links  which  connected  him  with  intel- 
sooietj,  the  Dukes  of  Hichmond  and  Monta^ 
to   have  been   the  choHen  compHnlonA  of  his  less 
B  recreations-      In    hia  correspondence   he   writes 
ho  happiest  hours  of  bis  life  bad  boon  spent  with 
Lnd  that  it  ^VAS  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
be  loved  oi<»^t  or  respected  most. 
Uonbcsqnicu   had  convivial   tastes,  wo   need   cot 
D   the  sincerity  of    the   statement  about    happy 
liut  in  his  difSculty  in  settling  the  proportion  of 
i  respect  is,  we  fear,  to  be  discerned  the  clinqitant 
)h  Charles  Yorke  speaks.      A  duller  and  groaaer 
than  (■hnrles  Lennox,  second  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Ted.  Qaeen  Caroline  compared  him  to  a  mule,  and 
jd  whether  he  was  more  than  half-witted  j  while 
B  Walpole  described  him   as  '  the   only  man  who 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle/     He  wa8  a  heavy  drinker  ; 
Lhis  brutal  and  stupid  orgies  at  Goodwood  cham- 
Pk>wed  so  freely  that  Montosquieu  himself  deemed 
edient  to  warn  his  friend,  the  Comte  de  Guasco, 
t  toasting    him  too  often    at   Richmond's  table. 
Duke  of  Montagu,  had  certainly  convivial  qualities 
ghest  order,  and  was  the  author  of  a  hoJix  c*om- 
fa  which  the  beat  of  Theodore  Hook's  dwindles 
ar  horse-play;'    but  he  was,  and  remained  all 
little  more  than  an  overgrown  schoolboy,    Sarah, 
of  Marlborough,  his  mother-iu-law,  thus  describes 


f  son-in-law's  talents  lie  In  things  only  natural  in  boys 
en  yours  old,  *ind   he   is  about   two  and  fifty :  to  got 

t  ot  fiAglikud  trom   the  Re^rolution   to  the  Death  of  G«org«  11/ 
fW(dpole'«  Jjtttcn '  (edil.  Camiluefaam),  vol.  U  p.  33^. 
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people  into  hie  g&rden  and  -wet  tbetn  ^th  squirts,  and  ui  I 
invito  people  to  his  [?ountry-ltoiises  and  put  thmg^  into  tbcif  I 
beds  to  make  them  itcli,  and  twenty  such  prettj-  f&naw  likil 

tliBHe.'  I 

Of  one  of  the^  pretty  fancies  Motitesquiea  was  thtl 
victim.  The  Duke  hnd  invitod  him,  shortly  after  thpjl 
had  become  acquainted,  to  his  country-house,  in  all  probJ 
ability  Blenheim,  Not  long  after  his  arriTal  it  wsfl 
arranged  that  there  should  be  *a  play  of  ambaasadoni'l 
which  means,  wg  suppose,  that  hout  and  guest  were  tu 
approa(^h  each  other  with  stately  ceremony.  'Meanwhibl 
a  large  tubful  of  cold  water  had  been  conceaJed  id  u 
hollow  under  the  ground  just  where  the  guest  bad  tA| 
step  as  he  made  his  bow.  As  soon  as  hiii  feet  reached  the 
tub,  in  he  went,  soused  over  head  and  ears  in  the  wattfi. 
'  I  thought  it  odd,  to  be  sure/  eaid  Montesquieu,  yvhen  bu 

told  the  tale  many  years  afterwards  to  Clmrlemont>        I 

■I 

'  but  a  traveller,  ae  you  wqU  know,  miiet  take  th©  world  asii 
gciee ;  aud  indeed/  he  good-natiu-edly  adtled,  *  his  gr«aL  goot 
neaa  to  mo  arid  his  incomparable  understanding  far  OTOT^JMi 
me  for  all  the  iuconvenienpea  nf  my  tlueklng/* 

One  of  the  must  striking-  features  of  Monte^quleni 
temper  is  illuatrated  by  his  commentary  on  tbis  incident- 
A  grosser  outrage  on  those  eoeial  decencies  ^"hieh  even 
savages  respect  could  be  scarcely  imagined  than  tho  con- 
duct of  this  English  nobleman.  But  Montesi^uieu,  wift 
reference  to  it,  went  on  to  say : 

*  Liberty,  IioTV'cver,  is  the  glorious  cause;  that  it  is  wtuct 
gives  human  nature  fair-play  and  allows  ©very  emgiUarity  lo 

show  itself,  and  which,  for  one  lass  agreeable  oddity  It  luflf 
bring  to  light,  givee  to  the  world  ten  tbousaud  great  &iwJ 
useful  eiamplee,* 

And  it  was  with  the  same  lucid,  iMilaiiced,  and  catholic 
intelligence  that  be  penetrated  beneath  tho  surface  of  all 
that  met  his  view  in  England.  In  the  ignoble  s;anafi 
which  Wnlpole  and  the  Patriots  were  playing  at  West 
minster,  in  all  the  evtle  and  curaea  inherent  in  par^- 
government,  in  the  unbridled  licence  of  the  press,  in  thfl 
coarse  and  brutal  manners  of  the  commonalty,  he  saw 


»  HRfdj'a  ■  Life  i>f  Ctu-lvmoa(,'  vol.  I,  p,  OS. 
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ttiAt  for  which  uU  the  elegatioe  that  made  the  Paris  of 
Ui«' Grand  Momtrque"  the  honie  of  the  Grace h  and  the 
comely  image  of  apecious  tranquiUitjr  would  have  been, 
after  all,  but  a  sorry  oxcban^e." 

It  IB  nut  likely  that  Mont^s^juieu  visited  Ireland,  but 
he  was  interested  in  the  Irish  question  and  divined  its 
importance,  In  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Charlemont  many  years  later,  at  La  BrMe,  he  strongly 
advocated  the  Union. 

'Wero  I  s^n  Jrishjuaii'  (he  said)'!  ehouM  certainly  wish  for 
it ;  &ndr  aa  a  general  lover  of  liberty,  I  slnoerely  deeii-e  it ;  and 
for  this  pluin  reason,  that  an  iuferior  country  connected  with. 

»oii0  much  her  superior  Id  force,  can  never  be  certain  of  the 
permaneot  enjoyment  of  conatitutional  freedom  unless  she 
has  hy  her  representatives  a  proportional  share  in  the  legiala- 
tnrc  of  the  superior  kingdom.' t 

But  it  wns  not  m  politics,  in  science,  and  in  social  life 
only  that  Montesquieu  was  interested.  Just  before  his 
&rriva1  in  England,  and  during  his  residence  here,  Kent,  the 
forerunner  of  Brown,  waa  rovolutioniaing  horticultural 
embelliahment  and  initiating;  landscape-gardening.  The 
old  Dutch  aud  French  style,  in  which,  as  Pope's  happy 
satire  expresses  its 

*  N'q  pleasing  intricacies  InterveQC, 
No  artful  wilducEH  to  pei^plex  the  acene  j 
Grove  noda  at  grovt^^  t-ach  alley  lias  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platfoiTn  just  reflects  the  other,' 

ins  being  exchanged  for  what  Walpole  calls  the  style 
■  that  realises  painting'  and  improves  nature/  It  wat^ 
thus  that  Kent  laid  out  the  gardens  of  Carlton  House  and 
Kensington,  and  Pelham's  garden  and  park  at  Claremonti 
Xbo  new  fashion  had  become  the  rage;  and  among  its 
admirers  none  was  more  enthusiastic  than  Montesquieu, 
He  determined,  on  biH  return  to  Frjiucej  to  recoustruet 
the  pounds  of  La  Bredo  on  Kcnts  model,  and  he  gave 
hifl  steward  L'^veill^  no  rest  till  the  work  was  done.     He 


*  Thto  Is  nndonbtfldlj  vhiib  Is  to  be  i^^iti^ed  from  the  gen&r^]  tenour  of 
U»  writing;  ^hat  bo  buje  Iq  tbe  preface  to  lh«  'EffpHl  dvd  Lola'  v/M  m> 
inibt  ft  oonoeAaiaii  U>  pnideaco, 

t  BMrdfa  '  Lile  of  Chjuloaiont '  {t^.  1310),  yhI  I,  p,  IQ. 
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refers  more  than  once  in  his  corr«epoadenc6  to  the  delight 
hd  felt  in  seeing  his  pleosance  thus  charmingly  transf  onxkei 
"I  long  to  show  you  my  viila/  he  said  to  Charlemoct, 
'as  I  have  endi^avoured  to  form  it  according-  to  Iha 
EngUsh  taste,  and  to  cultivate  and  drees  it  after  the 
English  manner  ;  and  in  describing  it  to  a  friend  be  U 
careful  to  add  that  he  had  laid  it  out  m  a  fashion  'dout 
j'at  pris  Fid^e  en  Angleterre/ 


The  exact  date  of  Montesquieu's  departure  from  Eng- 
land it  ia  impoeaibJe  to  fix.  M.  Kdgar  Z6vort  says  that  it 
was  in  April  1731,  but  ho  appears  to  have  no  authority 
for  this  atAtemenL  He  was  certainly  at  hnme  at  L& 
Br^de,  a3  his  correspondence  shows,  on  August  10,  173L 
The  latest  event  of  which  the  date  can  he  fixed  ia 
presentation  at  Coui't  ou  October  G,  1730.  But  tradition 
agrees  in  assigning  a  longer  period  for  his  residence  hero 
than  would  be  compatible  with  itti  termination  in  th» 
autumn  of  1730.  D'Alenibt^rt  in  his  'Eloge'  says  thalpMeii'* 
teaquiou  was  in  England  for  three  years ;  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  *Biographie  Universelle*  gives  twoyeais; 
so  also  does  J.  J.  Rutlodge  in  his  '  Eloge  de  Mouteequieu.** 
In  the  ■  ^loge '  by  hia  son  the  time  assigned  ia  nearly  tW3 
years  ('  prea  de  deux  ans  ').t  The  dates  given  by  MM.  Viaa,t 
8nrel,  and  cithers — fruni  November  1729  to  April  17-H,  auil 
from  October  1720  to  August  1731 — being  purely  conjeo- 
tural,  carry  no  authority.  Taking  tradition  and  proba- 
bility as  our  guides,  we  may  assume  that  he  left  Englaciil 
either  in  the  spring  or  in  the  summer  of  1731 ;  and, 
he  arrived  ou  October  23,  1729,  he  must  therefore  hav« 
I'esided  here,  as  his  son  states,  nearly  two  years. 

Of  his  visit  to  England,  he  retained  to  the  last  tbe 
moet  phasing  impressions;  he  spoke  of  it  more  than  oa<x 
*w  the  happiest  time  in  his  life.  When,  manyyeiirs  a 
wards,  Cbarlemonb  visited  him  at  La  Brede,  he  found 
President  full  of  dehghtful  memories  of  England  andcf 
the  English,  though  perhaps  courtesy  had  something  ta 
do  with  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  tbom. 
But  his  correspoudenco  vouches  for  the  sincerity  of  hii 
sentiments.    '  How  I  wish '  (he  wrote  to  his  friend  Cerati) 

•  'filund  dc  Moxiki*quleu/  p.  17. 

1  S*e  ApiKiudSa  lo  Viaa  (cd.  ISTS),  p,  401. 

1  '  Uiatoire  de  Moiil«^uku/  p.  lUft, 
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*Uiat  1  could  visit  England  again  with  you  T  'The  longer 
T^ju  remain  in  London,  tlita  more  kindness  you  will  re- 
ceive** were  his  worda  to  another  friend,  words  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  what  he  had  written  in  his  *  Notes  sur 
PAngleterre/  And  for  the  reat  of  h\n  life  he  kept  in  cto^ia 
touch  with  his  English  friends.  With  Folkes  he  regularly 
corresponded,  and  ho  proposed  that  thoy  should  inter- 
change copies  of  important  books  printed  in  England  und 
France,  politely  adding,  'il  est  hien  certain  que  la  mar- 
cbandiee  angloiso  vaudra  micux  quo  la  frant^oiso-'  * 

Some  twelve  years  after  hia  departure  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  through  Folkes,  uji  inUsresting 
paper  '  On  atones  of  a  regular  figuro  found  near  Bagn^res 
in  Gascony,'t  He  corresponded  with  Hume,  who  sent  him 
his  'Trentibe  on  Uumau  Ntitu.re,'  which  ho  read,  he  says, 
with  delight.  He  exchanged  letters  with  Warburton^ 
whose  '  Dissertation  on  Julian '  hud  *  enchanted  Miim — on 
the  subject  of  Bolinghroke's  posthumous  works;  and  his 
letter  to  Warburton  on  the  distinction  between  fittackB 
on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  i-s  of  Hitigulsr  interest,} 
When  his  Bight  waa  failing,  and  when  he  had,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  almost  forgotten  all  the  English  he  know,  he 
employed  an  English  secretary  to  read  to  him,  and  took 
care  to  be  regularly  informed  of  what  was  being  produced 
in  philosophy  and  science  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Of  his  correspondence  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  hu'go 
portion  has  either  l>eeii  destroyed  or  lost;  and  nothing  is 
more  to  be  regretted  than  the  absence  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  himself  and  ChesterSeld.  For 
Chesterfield  ho  had  the  sincerest  affection  and  esteem ; 
ho  thought  him  the  best  of  critics ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  tho  'Kuprit  des  Lois'  owed  much,  and  very  much, 
to  his  English  friend's  suggestions.  The  affectiun  and 
esteem  were  mutu£il.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Montes- 
quieu's death  reached  England,  Chesterfield  inserted  in  u 
London  newspaper  a  memorial  of  his  friend,  which  is  it 
model  of  graceful  and  discriminating  eulogy.^ 


*  'LvttrattFun./ *<EuYrea'rLikboiilArH),  vll.  Sflfi. 

t  Priuted  in  Lho  -Ptiloaophlc  Trwisaotlooa  of  the  Rayfii  SocieL//  iliii, 
S&-34)  but  not  included  In  bH  worka. 

I  Spa  the  ■Kveaing  Powt^'  Fobninry  11^^.  ojid  SteuUiope't  '  ChBet«HleM'ii 
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What  MontesquLem  owed  to  England  is  exaotly  bi^- 
cateJ  in  D'AIembert's  '  Illloge' : 

*Ho  foinued  intimate  fricudBhips  with  men  accustomed  to 
think  aud  to  projirtro  tln^mselvea  for  great  ftctlrms  by  prufDund 
studies  (  with  thorn  ho  mstntctcd  himst^f  In  the  n&turG  of  ihv 
gQvamiueiit  and  attiwned  to  a  thorouffh  knowl«lge  of  it." 

Ho  said  himeelf,  in  generalising  on  what  hie  acquatotiLntN! 
with  the  chief  eountrtea  i.u  Europe  had  taught  him,  that 
Germany  was  made  to  travel  m,  Italy  to  sojourn  us. 
Franco  to  livo  in,  and  England  to  think  in/*  His  stay 
ID  England  gave  the  pJy  to  bis  future  studies.  It  trans' 
formed  the  author  of  the  'Persian  Letters'  and  uf  the 
■Temple  do  Gaide'  into  the  author  of  tho  ' Con^ide^atioQ> 
fiur  la  Grandeur  et  Df^'cadcnee  de9  Bomains/  and  of  ibp 
'Esprit  des  Loia/  The  study  of  our  constitution*  of 
our  politics,  of  our  laws,  of  our  temper  and  idiosyn- 
crasies, of  our  social  system,  of  our  customs,  manners, 
tijid  linbitH,  furnished  him  Tvith  material  which  was  in- 
diBpenaable  to  the  production  of  his  ^cat  work.  It 
here  that  he  saw  iUostrated,  ae  it  were  in  epitome 
with  nil  the  emphasis  of  glaring  contrast,  tho  virlueSn 
tho  vices,  tlio  potentialities  of  good,  the  potentialities  of 
evil,  inherent  in  monarchy,  in  aristocracy,  in  the  power 
of  tile  people.  It  was  here  that  he  perceived  and  under- 
stood what  liberty  meant,  intellectually,  morally,  politic- 
ally, socially.  He  saw  it  in  its  ugliness,  he  saw  it  in  it^ 
beauty*  Patiently,  soborlyj  without  prejudice,  without 
heat,  ho  investigated,  analysed,  sifted,  balanced;  and  on 
tho  conclusioDfi  that  he  drew  wera  founded  most  of  the 
generalisations  whicli  have  made  him  immortal. 

Nor  must  wo  forget  tbo  importance  of  tho  more  imnio- 
diato  result  of  hie  English  studies.  If  Rapin  de  Thoyra*; 
anticipated  him  in  inttirpreting  constitutional  governmcnc 
to  Europe,  it  was  not  till  Montesquieu  reinterpreted  it 
that  its  principles  attracted  serious  and  influential  in- 
terest— with  what  momentous  consequences  we  all  knoir- 
In  English  history  he  was  minutely  and  profoundly 
Toreod;  and  illuHtrationa  from  it  spring  moro  rcaiiiv 
to  his  x>^n  than  any  others.  Essentially  original  *ia 
his  own  'work  is,  his   indirect  indehtednoss    to  Engli^ 


■  D'Al^mtort'ii  '  £loge  dv  MonU»qu[iJU,' 
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writers  is  certainly  considerablo.  That  he  could  read  and 
follow  our  language  in  conversataon  is  proved  by  the  un- 
translated iMwka  with  whlcli  he  was  acquainted,  and  by 
the  notos  which  he  took  in  Parliament.  He  ^aa  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Locke,  whom 
he  calls  the  great  instructor  of  mankind;  ho  had  evi- 
dently some  knowledge  of  the  ^writinga  of  Hobbea  ;  he  had 
read  Algernon  Sidney's  ■  Discoursea.'  With  HaiTiDgton'a 
'Oceana,'  a  work  which  hna  undoubtedly  had  grcwit  in- 
fluence on  him/  be  was  well  acquainted.  Ho  had  care- 
fully perused  the  histories  of  Bumet  and  Ecbard,  and 
knew  Stowe*B  *  Sur\'ey  of  London/  He  had  read  More*f< 
'  Utopia  *  and  MandeviUc'a  *  Fable  of  the  Boca,'  Ho  more 
than  onee  quotes  Addison's  'Spectator'  with  a  felicity 
which  could  only  have  come  from  familiarity-  For 
Shaft^^pbiiry  he  Bcems  to  havo  had  great  admiration, 
whimsicaliy  placing  him  with  Phito,  Malebranche,  and 
Montaigne  at  the  head  of  the  great  poets  of  the  world. 
From  the  narratives  of  English  travollcra  are  derived  at 
least  a  third  of  his  illustrations  of  eastern  and  savage 
life.  To  our  poetic,  indeed,  he  .seldom  refers;  but  his 
reference  to  the  poets  of  his  own  country  are  almost  as 
rare.  We  Imd  nothing  to  teach  him  in  style  and  In  the 
art  of  compoi^itrioo,  Ihoiigh  the  Eu^^land  of  his  sojourn 
was  the  England  of  Bohngbroke  and  Pope;  and.  so  far 
fts  mere  books  are  concerned,  he  had  little  to  leam<  But 
it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  'Esprit  des  Lois' 
woul<l  either  never  have  seen  the  light,  or  would  havo 
itppeared  without  many  of  its  most  shining  parta,  had 
Uontesquieu  never  set  foot  on  our  shores. 

J.  Chdrton  Corxras. 

*  For  the  Inflaenpit  of  Herringloii  oa  Montenqiilcu,  ace  aomo  iatonatlug 
remarbs  !u  J.  J.  RuUed^'a  'filogc  do  Moiit4?9r]uii-u,'  pp,  lD-22. 
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Art.  n.— IMPERIAL   TELEGRAPHS. 

L  SubmariJte  Telegraphs:  their  History,  Construction,  and 
Working.  By  Charles  Bright,  RH,8.E,,  etc.  Loodoni 
Crosby  Lockwood,  1S98. 

2.  The  Pacific  Cnhle.  By  Charlea  Bright,  F.R.S,E,  (Beport 
of  the  British  Aeisociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  ;  Bristol  Mooting,  1898.) 

3.  Report   and    Minutes   of  the  Pacific    Cable   Com\ 
(Cd,  9247),  189D, 

4.  Report  of  the  Inter-departmental   Cofnmitt^  on  d 
Communicationa  {CA.  1056),  J902- 

Thk  hour  of  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  3U 
1903,  should  be  regarded  as  an  important  date  in  tiw 
history  of  the  Empirs^  for  then  it  was  that  the  Pnck  of 
modem  bcience  carried  out  the  promise  which  he  g&va 
three  centuries  ago ; 

'  I'll  put  a  f?irdle  round  about  the  earth  ^^H 

Id  forty  minuter' ;  ^^^1 

and  that  by  the  completion  of  the  last  link  in  the  Padflc 
telegraph    the  Auetralian  Commonweatth  waSr  at  (mol 
stroke,  brought,  telegraphically  spenking,  t-an   thounaad 
miles  nearer  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  bofore. 

The  scheme  from  which  the  cable  ultimately  emerged 
was  one  formulated  some  t^veniy  years  ^o.  It  has  passed 
through  many  vicissitudesi  and  not  a  few  disappointn^enU. 
It  has  had  to  encounter  and  overcomG  many  obstacles, 
both  those  inhtirent  in  the  difficulties  of  the  plan  itselfi 
and  those  raised  by  interested  opponents*  The  late  Sir 
Juhus  Vogel  was  perhaps  the  first  to  pat  the  idea  pro- 
minently forward ;  but  the  greatest  credit  is  due  tfl 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming  for  pressing  the  scheme  vnih  on- 
remitting  perseverance,  as  well  as  to  the  Silvertown  Com- 
pany, to  yir  Charles  Tupper,  the  late  Sir  John  Macdonaldt 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Sir  Donald  Smith  (now  Liord  Strati- 
cona},  Mr  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  the  Hon.  Harold  Fincb- 
Hatton,  and  others.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  project, 
the  energy-  of  Sir  William  Mulock,  Mr  W.  Pember  Reevee, 
and  Sir  Horace  Tozer  was  of  great  use  in  bringing  thingi 
to  a  head. 

The  plan  waa  first  talked  of  in  the  early  aeventin      ^l 
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^rrod  to  in  the  official  returns  of  tlie  Canadian- 
Kailway  in  IS80,  and  was  discussed  at  the  Colonial 

EDce  of  1887  ;  but  tlie  first  real  footing  it  obtainetl 
the  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1894  *  when  the 
n  government  invited  and  received  tenders  from 
insible  contractors.  Powerful  interests,  however, 
.  in  ita  way ;  and  there  was  much  opposition,  which, 
ined  with  misleading  etatenicnts  as  to  difficulties, 
the  effect  of  shelving  the  sclieme  for  some  years. 
T  Chamberlain  becoming  Colouia]  Secn!t.ary,  things 
1  to  bear  a  dii^ercnt  aspect.  He  imniediatoly  took 
Uter  up  and  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  con- 
Tos  whole  question.  The  Commission,  compoeed  of 
eentotivea  of  the  Tieasury,  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
olonial  goverumenta,  witJi  the  Earl  of  Selbome  aa 
man,  commenced  it**  deliberations  in  June  1890.  It 
ined  various  expert  witneaseB  on  the  whole  subject ; 
iho  Colonial  Office  also  received  a  report  from  Mr 
Lea  Bright  im  to  the  practicability  of  the  Hchenie. 
i^oinmission  issued  its  report  m  favour  of  the  project 
knuary   1897 :   but  the  report  was  not  made  public 

April  1899,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  four 
hs,  during  whi:^L  various  offers  were  made  by  the. 
nated  Telegraph  Companies  to  compass   the  same 

and  maintain  control  of  the  cable-system  of  the 
I  The  repult  was  that,  in  the  end,  tenders  were 
ed  from  >-ariou8  contractors;  and  on  Deconibor  4, 
Bie  Telef^raph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Com- 
Kere  entrusted  with  the  manufacture  and  laying  cif 

^  the  following  February  a  permanent  Board  of 
was  established,  repi'eiienting  the  home  govern- 
id  the  colonial  governments  concerned  ;t  and  in 

Cd.   7553.      It  wnti  at   thl4   Ittnir   that  thf.   Import&nu   of 

>Dt  Aecurmg  N«ckAr  Lslnn^l  as  r  rcsting-plac^D  for  the  cablo 

sw  to  reducing  the  Itngth  cf  tlic  long  asetlon)  vraa  puHldy  urged, 

>i>alt  bciog  tliikt  »*£  tvcre  (cn-efitelled  bj  the  AmidTicnu  flag  being 

compoaltion  of  tbo  Booftl  waa  as  foil  one :  Sir  Spencer  Wnlpolc 

;   Mr.  G.   E.  Vorlcc   Glcadowo,   of   bbc  Trc«6ury,   and   Mr  W. 

Ufircnr  '^^rtwri  Atwot  tor  theColoo^M,  mpreacotinc;  hb  M^Mty'a 

■nri  MoiiDti  Hoyul  and  Mr  AltisaadBr  Laii(7. 

-^Copebuid  Jinri  l!ie  Uoii.  Sir  Andrew 

.,.  Vlctorlii  ELod  Qucenel&ad ;  Ibe  Hon. 
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Aub'uiit  1901  the  Pacific  Cable  Bill  woa  passed  The  Act 
providaa  for  th©  construction  and  working  of  a  submariiio 
cftble  from  the  island  of  Vancouver,  by  way  of  Faanicg 
and  Fiji  lalands,  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  thence  by  two 
cables  to  New  Zealand  and  Queensland  respectively. 
For  thin  pnrpnse  it  authorises  the  raising  by  the  Treasurj 
of  2.000,000/.  at  3  per  cent,  out  of  the  ConaoUdatcd  Fund, 
The  profita  are  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  eontiibutory  governments.  After  a  good 
deal  of  diBCueaion  it  was  agreed  that  the  home  govem 
ment  should  join  in  the  cost  of  construction  and  niaint^o- 
ant-e  to  th»  extent  of  five  eightccanths,  the  rest  being  met 
bj  the  colonies  concerned.*  ProviEion  is  also  made  in  the 
Act  for  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
cable. 

The  survoj'ing  of  the  route  ivas  completed  on  August 
30,  1901.  Tho  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  this  quarter 
had  been  said,  by  those  'who  opposed  the  scheme,  to  be 
largely  composed  of  coral;  but  there  was  no  evidence  of 
this,  Onthe  contrary,  it  was  ascertained  that  *globigerina' 
ooze — the  best  possible  resting-place  for  a  cable — was  tJw 
iTiaiu  constituent  feature.  The  (construction  of  the  cable 
was  commenced  in  tho  autumn  of  1001,  and  oo  March  1^. 
1002,  the  laying  operations  wore  begun.  The  entire  ivork 
wtis  cunipleted  on  October  ^1,  1002,  sevei-al  weeks  ahead 
of  contract  time;  and  on  Uecombei'  8  the  new  line  wa* 
opened  for  public  traffic.  Thus  it  took  only  about  a  year 
and  a  half  to  make  the  line  which  bad  been  under  difl* 
cussion  for  some  twenty  years.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  our  expenditure  in  cabling  to  Australia  previouslv 
stood  at  over  1000^  per  day.  One  of  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  new  Pacific  line  has  been  to  lower  the  rate  from 
is,  ^d.  a  word  to  3«. ;   another  is  to  reduce   the  time 

*  Coounaablug  on  th«  qiicaLlou  at  paymetit  for  the  PaciQc  CAble,  ^ 
isriLkisiiiK  a  Lislorlcal  ticord  of  8Jr  Cbarlea  Tupp«r,  SEr  Jobri  CQ]arpL^ 
M.P-,  wroLb  in  tbe  '  TLn^s'  ot  Janau-/  IJ:  '  What  t  DppoBtf  are  thts  AemMoi* 
m&de  by  the  p«nfila  of  CAHmda  [>□  Ibe  pcH-katA  ot  the  people  at  boma  lot 
large  ctts-h  couLrlt^utLona)  or  ^arant«aH,  to  ruury  out  traTk^iTiuine  piqJ*fU 
for  the  comiDvrcLAl  Advuntuges  of  the  DomlrlOD,  while  the  United  KinfdoBi 
wlLhoLiL  any  contrlhution^  cr  ^Aranlve  from  Can&dn,  he^  to  bear  lie 
hiifilffU  ot  protficting  tli€W!  tnLnaniaHoo  aodertjikin^  tii  war,  .  ,  ,  Ivb* 
real  ImperUlKt,  ftnd  tl^ElltiA  to  be  a  «hftm  on&.'  ConifduLne  Iha  Urf* 
uoati'lbutEon  made  by  Canada  toirards  the  ooat  of  the  line,  AAd  th*  '***  *^U 
the  commorolal  aJvruitngeB  referred  to  oro  by  no  moFUJ3  co&Qoed 
the^  rotaarka  can  otilj  W  cbttrkctorlsccl  oa  inost  uuforluuate. 
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occupied  in  seiidJug  a  message  between  Auetralaaia  and 
Great  Britain  from  upwards  of  s.  day  to  lesR  than  an  hour. 
The  Ne"n-Zealander  had  previously  to  pay  4^,  a  word  to 
cable  to  >'ew  York;  and  the  measaga  had  to  go  by  India. 
Europe,  and  the  Atlantic.  He  haa  now  only  io  exx)end 
2a.  (W.  To  the  colonial  seeking  a  market  this  difFcicnco 
19  all-important,  and  tends  to  oreate  a  stroxjger  commercial 
union  hetween  the  various  countries  now  linked  up.  The 
amount  of  trafBc  already  taken  over  the  new  route  hua 
exceeded  all  expoctationa, 

The  various  flections  of  the   lino,   as  shown   in   the 
noeompauying  iniip,  are  as  follows  : — 


Pmlloiu  of  tbt  LfJDK 

Biirf>»-nHtte 

Latclb  nf 
KfcUtinl 

^ . . -,.   - 

Vadcoii^pt  to  FAimlng  IaIahU     .... 

Ttorfulk  ritoDcl  to  DDiibtltsa  Bay  (Kerr  Zealand) 
yi>rfolk  Idliuid  to  Briebnnn          .         ,          .          . 

3,931 

i,ooa 

883 

481 
773 

SSI 

835 

7  2vn       1     7  i^an 

Thus  it  will  h©  observed  that  the  quantity  of  elapk 
used  uvpr  the  entire  line  was  abont  7"8  per  cent.  In  the 
course  of  the  preliminary  su^^'ey,  a  steep  submarine  moun- 
tain was  encountered  about  100  miles  from  Australia^  in 
the  direct  route  l>etween  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island, 
the  depth  changing  suddenly  from  2500  to  a  little  over 
200  fathoms.  Tliis  elevation  was  christened,  after  tho 
suireying  ship,  the  '  Britannia  Hills ' ;  and  a  detour  was 
nmde  hy  the  cable  in  order  to  avoid  it. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry,  ag  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Company,  indulged  in  a  Parthian  shot  at  the  all-British 
hne  at  a  recent  meeting.  He  epoko  of  tho  Pacific  cable 
as  having  been  *lald  with  what  Mas  called  a  swing  from 
point  to  point/  As  be  ib  a  great  enginei^r,  and  as  the 
public  somettmcs  forgets  that  an  authority  on  bridges  and 
railways  need  not  be  equally  well  acquainted  with  tele- 
graphy»  these  words  may  cany  more  weight  than  \s  Aai(> 
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to  them.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  term  '  a  swin^r  from 
point  to  point'  could  bo  reasonably  appliod  to  the  laying 
of  a  submarine  cable  would  be  in  the  event  of  actuaE 
suspension  fiom  point  to  point ;  but  this  is  not  the  cast 
Avith  any  section  of  the  Pacific  lino*  Tbo  ^reAte^  depth 
experienced  on  the  routa  of  the  line  was  3200  fathonw 
(about  ;i3f  miles)  between  Vancouver  anJ  Fannir^  Island, 
being  only  87  fathoms  in  excess  of  that  on  the  cable 
between  Bermuda  and  Turk's  Island,  though  it  had  been 
xtnted  by  >40nte  that  a  depth  of  fourteen  miles  w^ould  be 
encountered* 

The  cable  between  Vancouver  and  Fauiimg  Island  u 
the  longest  hitherto  laid  in  one  piece,  beiiifj  285  nauticnl 
raiies  longer  than  the  French  Atlantic  line  from  Bre^t  w 
Cape  Cod.  The  great  length  of  thiB  section  constitute 
the  weak  point  in  the  system  ;  and  even  lAriih  a  i^pecial 
core  the  working  speed  of  the  line  is  only  100  lett«i-s  |»r 
minute  by  automatic  curb  (simplex)  transmis^^^ion.  or 
iLbout  170  lettei^  per  minute  by  duplex  working.  Thoi 
conductor  is  a  moditication  of  the  Bright  and  ClarlE 
segmental  conductor,  which  combiner  the  electrical  advan- 
tages of  a  solid  conductor  with  the  niechanicjil  advantage* 
of  a  strand,  No  special  novelties  being  intfoduced,  Itis 
not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  mechanical  cots- 
strutrtion  of  the  cable, 

The  science  of  submarine  telegraphy  was,  in  fact, 
fairly  well  worked  out  many  years  ago;  and  the  Pacific 
cable  may  be  regiirdcd  aa  but  an  extension  of  what  lia* 
alrejidy  been  done,  though  involving  special  amtngement* 
and  precautions.  The  difficulties  that  were  raised  remind 
one,  h()wever,  of  the  inirredLility  numiftwted  in  regard  t^ 
the  first  Atlantic  cable,  but  with  thi»  difference,  that  in 
the  earlier  c^iae  there  wore  practically  no  applicable  data 
to  go  upon.  It  niny  be  doubted,  indeed,  wliether  tlii^ 
Pacific  cable  would  ever  have  been  laid  but  for  the  vigour 
of  the  present  Colonial  Secretary.  The  scheme  was 
coldly  looked  on  until  Mr  Chamberlain  took  it  in  hao^i 
as  part  of  a  great  national  and  imperial  policy-  Hl» 
recogniaed  its  importance  as  a  link  for  bringing  tbi? 
Empire  into  direct  telegraphic  connexion  for  poUtiral, 
commercial,  and  strategic  pitrposew.  In  practically  an' 
nihilating  space,  tho  telegraph  is  one  of  the  strtOTgest 
linkM  between  distant  countries ;  and  its  importance  ft*om 
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a  sentimental  point  of  view  is  by  no  means  to  he  despised.  ^^H 
There  is  no  question  tliat  direct  and  unbroken  imperial  ^^H 
telegraphy  can  do  much,  not  only  to  etimulato  commercial  ^^B 
activity  between  the  mother-country  and  the  eoloniea,  but  I 
aJfto  bo  strengthen  that  siense  of  unity  and  that  community  I 
of  feeling  and  policy  on  Tvhich  the  cohodion  of  the  Empire,  ^^H 
under  present  conditions,  depends.  In  the  words  of  Mr  ^^M 
Hudyard  Eipling,  ^^H 

'  Here  Lii  tbe  woi^b  of  tlte  world,  here  on  the  tie-ribs  of  earth.  V 

Words,  and  the  words  of  men,  flicker  and  flutter  and  beat —  m 

Warning,  sorrow  and  gain,  salututioD  And  mirth —  H 

For  a.  Po^-er  troiibEea  the  Still  that  hae  neither  voice  nor  ■ 

feet.  I 

They  have  wakeneil  the  tiniele^^  Things  ^   they  have  kilted  ^^H 
their  father  Time  ;  ^^B 

Joining  haucls  In  the  gloom,  a  league  from  the  last  of  the  f 

cun. 
Susli  *  uien  talk  to-day  o'er  tlie  waste  of  the  ultimate  slime. 
And  a  new  Word  runa   between,  whiflporing  '*Let  uh  be 
onel"' 

For  pnreJy  coninicrciul  rcaaona,  if  the  Pacific  cable 
is  to  compete  successfully  'i^ith  the  Eastern  system,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  pOHHiblt)  brejik-duwnSi  not  to 
mention  ordinary  conditions  of  trufiic,  it  will  probably 
require  to  bo  duplicated  before  Ions'-  Strategic  reasons 
point  stixm^ly  to  the  shuio  conclusion.  It  in  even  liuita 
conceivable  that,  in  the  event  of  a  European  wiu;  the 
Pacific  cable  and  the  Atlantic  lines  might  one  day  be  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  the  dlfTerent 
parte  of  the  Empire,  or  even  between  the  Empire  (in- 
eluding  the  Bntisb  Islands)  and  Europe.  Any  scheme, 
therefore,  foi-  further  reducing  the  chances  of  a  total 
break-down  of  telegraphic  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  between  the  colonies  thom- 
Belves.  by  the  proviBion  of  tin  extra  string  to  our  bow, 
can  scarcely  fail  in  the  end  to  commend  iteelf.  If 
Britannia  is  to  continue  to  lule  the  waves  she  will  have 
to  keep  a  Hharp  look-out  in  the  Paelfl^:  an  a  probable 
scene  of  any  future  naval  warfare  ;  and  navrtl  strategists, 
flUch  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  combinations  on  which  naval 
supremacy  will    depend    require    direct    comtumiiCBAiVo^         J 

^^ d 
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with  tho  nearest  coaling-etations  as  woll  as  with  hefid< 
quarters. 

Apart  fromdaplicatJon,  m  fclie  strirt  hens©  of  the  tenn, 
the  utility  and  alao  the  security  of  tho  imperial  Pacific 
line  would  be  largely  enhanced  by  a  linkin^-np  And 
wortiJig  arrangement  with  the  American  Pacific  cable>' 
Such  an  arraikgcnient  might  be  made,  in  a  manner  M 
once  economical  and  yet  eatiafactory,  by  laying  Uw 
following  cables,  which  would  be  of  luutaal  use  to  the 
countries  concerned,  and  therefore  should  be  paid  for 
jointly,  viz. :  (a)  a  cable  from  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco; 
(b)  a  cable  from  Honolulu  to  Fanning;  (c)  a  cable  from 
the  Philippines  to  Australia  byway  of  either  New  Gnin« 
or  Borneo  (see  map).  Such  a  scheme  would  have  th«  m 
advantage  of  iuereasing  the  scope  of  the  Pacific  line  for  V 
traffic,  and,  in  view  of  the  immense  commorciaJ  field  of 
China  and  our  important  comnicreial  and  political  relatioEU 
with  Japiin,  nhould  appeal  to  all  true  Imperialiata  among 
us*  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  object  of  nvoidinj 
a  duplication  of  the  all-British  Pacific  cable,  there  boa 
already  been  fiome  talk  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
company  controlling  the  rival  lines  to  Australia  which 
pass  through  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  Thfl 
experience  of  joint  purses,  however,  in  the  ca^e  of  tLfl 
Indian  traffic,  is  not  very  happy  fi'om  the  point  of  view 
of  public  interestii.  Anything  like  a  partnership  l>otwc£D 
a  government  and  a  company  is  objfictionHble  in  priociplen 
seeing  that  public  interests  look  to  the  government  at 
their  natural  protector- 
It  waa,  however,  fiointBd  out  roL^ently  by  Mr  Charl«a 
Bright,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  London 
Chamber  of  Conimerce,t  that,  though  the  duplicating  line 
of  the  all-British  scheme  may  well  bt^  Anglo- American 
in  character,  the  original  lino  itaelf  should  be  strictly 
all-British  to  and  from  headquarters  at  London.  At 
prepeut  the  new  Pacific  line  provides  an  efficient  meau^ 
of  private  communication  between  Canada  and  Austral- 
aaia,  but  not  an  absolutely  safe  one  between  the  Admiralty 
here  and  the  admiral  in  command  of  the  Australaaiae 
station,    it  is  insecure  because  the  land-Hne  passes  through 

*  CL  Mr  Chorltfi  Bright  in  the  •  Tlmes,^  June  3  and  December  20,  ISM 
the  '  PortnLghtly  Review.'  SopEemlwr  iasi8. 

f  lotion  Chamber  ot  CotniAvrov,  niieoiAl  meetlnSp  Bec^iubAr  i,  10D1, 
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L«ricac  torritory  in  the  state  of  Maine,  while  several 
tbe  Atlantic  cables  paas  in  shoal  water  dangerously 
tx  to  the  Island  of  St  Pierre — a  Frenc^h  possession  off 
'  south  ooast  of  Newfoundland,  where  two  of  the 
finch  Atlantic  cables  land.*     Further,  in  the  ©vent  of 

*  bfiing  at  wa-r  wJtli  the  United  States,  the  Canadian- 
csiiic  telegraph,  passing,  as  it  does,  close  to  the  Amencan 
'ntier,  could  l>e  interrupted  at  many  points  with  com- 
crative  ease ;  tind  Mr  Mt-Griith  Ims  whown  that  the 
>ting  of  its  wirea  would  leave  Canada  at  the  mercy  of 
r  powerful  southern  neighbour.  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
bb  in  such  circumstanc'es  the  PaciJlc  line  would  he  uf 
Z^  use  to  Great  Britain* 

All  this  points  to  the  necessity  of  an  independent  oll- 
itJsh  telegraphie  link  between  the  mother-country  and 
'acific  cable  at  Vancouver,  run  at  u  low  tariff.  By 
^ne  will  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Coionial 
iry  be  met^f  and,  it  may  fairly  he  asked,  what  in 
B  use  of  establishing  an  exjieTiHlve  oll-BritSsb  cable  if 

•  land-line  and  the  cable  in  connexion  with  it  are  open 
ejuy  Httack?     In  view,  too,  of  the  fact  that,  even  now, 

b  thousand  messages  cross  the  Atlantic  per  day,  surely 
tttinot  be  said  that  there  ia  no  room  commercially  for 
tt>ther  Atlantic  cable ;  and,  from  a  strategic  stand-point, 
■hould  he  remeijjhered,  fii^st,  tlmt  an  Athintic  riibla 
Wb  about  half  what  a  first-clasa  battleship  involves; 
"Ondly,  that  the  ship  is  of  little  use  if  not  in  the  right 
Qtion  at  the  right  nionient,  and  that  she  ia  unlikely  to 
*o  if  not  in  telegraphic  touch  with  headquarters, 
-4s  regards  the  rest  of  the  route,  any  new  all-Dritish 
Antic  cable  should  be  taken  at  a  respectful  distance 
tH  St  Pierre,  whilst  avoiding  ahoal  water  off  New- 
^dland  as  much  ae  possible.  The  obje<ition  to  the 
Ite  by  the  noi'them  entrance  to  the  Cf  ulf  of  St  Lawrence 
tihe  score  of  ice  ia  probably  not  ineumiountable  ;  and 
toxoid  cert^oly  be  the  best  route  strategically.  If  it  is 
i  adopted,  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  should  at  any 
^  hv  again   fortilicd  and   provided  with  a  cruiser,  a 


'   iHr  p.  T.  McGnLh,  ot  St  JoWa,  Nvvriou&dlund,  iu  lUfl  'rorlnii^LiU/ 

't«*t'  tor  September  1^2,  aaya  Uut  *^  ^t«  already  reodhed  tho 

,or  the  nliove.  and  tbal  thoJ  ^ntirciL  CAubct,'  vrM, 

It  nUMa^lc  purpoaea  at  tbr  ftf^ 
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cable  depot,   and   a   repairing  ship    to   suit  tbe 
stote  of  thingg.    A  new  Atlantic  cable  should,  at  tJtat* 
he  landed  much  nearer  headqimrtoM  at  London  thani 
of  the  eidstiiig  linos,   and    an    underground   coi 
should  be  provided  with  a  viow  to  avoiding  tht 
and  interruptions   to  which  the  ovethead  wirea  cJi 
Atlantic  and  Eastern  systems  are  liable.     To  Lhia 
Sir   Chftrlflrt  Dilkw  has   paid   siiecial  attention;  aaij 
considers  the  cables  approaching  Cornwall  thronj^] 
ehoal  watorB  o&  Bre^t   and   Cherbourg  as  si 
unHoutid,  being  spritiurtly  exposed  to  attack-    Thin 
tion  would  less  apply  in  the  narrower  and  fortiliedi 
of  the  En^Bthsh  Channel ;  and»  for  service  readcma, 
or  Brighton  would  form  a  better  terminal  for  our 
than  the  Houth-went  coa>^t  of  Ireland  as  a  aub&tif 
Penzance  p 

The  Pacific  cable  has  sot  an  example  which  toaji 
be   followed.     It  In   high    time   to   grasp  the  fact 
additional  line?*  of  comniuni cation  on  a  variety  of 
are   desirable   in   the   intorest-s  of  tbe  Empire,  on 
HtrategJir  and  commercial  grounds,    Although  the  bri( 
of  the  Pacific  goes  a  long  way  towards  meeting  ii 
requirements,  it  should  bo  i-egarded  as  a  Jirst  s»I>i 
On    our  nere-4<i]tieH  in  thii^  connexion,  the  recoi 
bions  of   the  recent  Cable   Commuuica-tions  Ooi 
which  are  more  or  less  embodied  in  this  urtick,  tbi 
important  light:  but  whether  they  will  ever  get 
the  bliie-bot>k  stage  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.    Tli» 
mittoc  commenced  its  dt^iiborationa  in  February  IWJ, 
the  examination  of  witnesses  wBS  concluded  in  Ai 
of    that   year;   but  the  report  ivfts    not    drawn  ufi 
March  ltK)2,  and  was  not  presented  to  Parliament  tffli 
months  later. 


Let  MS  now  turn  to  tbe  strategic  ospe&t  of  alt 
lines    ou  different    routes.      For  (Strategic    purpt*»| 
i^quh-e  H  nuinber  of  liiiea  lu  different  direetiouA. 
it  practically  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  cut  os  oft! 
graphically  speaking,  fi'om  the  rest  of  the  En^w* 
maintaining    t'elegi-aphie    ('om.mi]nic^tion    with 
fortified  and  garrisoned  coal-stations.     Soin*** 
us  rest  content,  ^th.  the  shipping  trud« 
aTenuea  ot  coraTa^iiu^iatYQxi^X'Ow  "i^  twX. 
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1^  gi'ouDil  that  they  can  be  adequat^jly  protected  by 
Hp  ships  of  war  ;  but  it  ehould  be  remembered  that— 
^K  from  the  folly  of  putting  all  our  tele^aphic  egge 
>  one  bucket — we  httve  to  provide  agafn^t  a  *Hurprise' 
K  and  the  possibility  that  our  romraunications  with 

rest  of  the  Empire,  through  the  Moditorranoan,  might 

out  off  before  the  actual  declaratiun  of  war.  This 
Uld  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  accomplish,  but  it  would 
a  moasuro  so  damaging  to  us  that  an  enemy  'would 
AiabJy  do  his  best  to  accomplifih  it.  For  that  very 
iSon  it  would  be  equally  well  worth  our  while  l^i  make 
ib  a  coup  inipoissible ;  and  this  object  can  best  bo  attained 
"Increasing  the  number  of  our  telegraph  routee,  and  by 
BCin^  future  cables  further  out  of  the  reach  of  naval 
wers.  Itoptd  communication  with  fleets  on  foreign 
Mona  IS  an  essential^  indeed,  for  a  Power  which  would 
i^n  command  of  the  sea  at,  and  previous  to,  tht)  out- 
bk  of  war.  If  it  happened  that  France  and  Russia 
to  combined  against  ua,  BuKsia  would  at  prcaont  be  in 
position  to  out  of^  our  communication  with  India  and 
iBtralia  in  the  Mediterranean,'  besides  interrupting  the 
mtm  of  the  Great  ^Northern  Telegraph  Company  on  the 
le  hand,  and  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Company 
kllie  other;  and  France  would,  at  the  sauje  time,  pay 
Rontion  to  the  systems  which  lie  along  the  east  and 
ibt  coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  ae  the  European  land-lines 
IS  the  cjiblfw  In  the  Eriglish  ChaniieL 

thto  companies,  however,  contend  that  strategic  cables 
Elld  be  laid  to  order  as  required*     This  might  perhaps 

fracticahle ;  but,  if  we  recognise  the  likelihood  of  our 
tununLcationa  being  interrupted  before  war  has  been 
^red,  such  advice  beai-s  an  unfortunate  reaemblanco 

lockmg  the  stable  door  after  tho  horse  has  been 
jfen-  To  start  laying  down  such  lines  after  the  out* 
i«k  of  war  would  be  too  late  ;  while,  in  the  c&ae  of  an 
'crruption  of  existing  lines,  it  might  bo  aeveral  weeks, 
not  months,  before  the  missing  link  c^ould  be  restored, 
ring  which  time  the  effect  might  be  disastrous.  Some 
■^Ante  of  the  subject  have  suggested  that  the  cutting 
totral  cables  is  contrary  to  international  law;  but 


)  boDbardiu«iil  ol  AJemidrla  fn  1B8S  C0Duit^i^ch^,WQ  -vw. 
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article  xv'  (touching  the  freedom  of  belligerenifi)Qli 
CoDvention  that  resulted  from  tho  IntcToatioiiAl  I 
graph  Confercnc©  of  18S4,  seems  to  dispose  of  thaiB 
ment-  In  any  case,  w^g  know  from  experience th&t nl 
aie  cut  in  time  of  war.  in  spite  of  all  conTcntiona or  ia 
national  laws. 

A^^in,  ii^  has  been  assumed  that  a  line  wbicH  toog 
on  foragii  eoil  can  readily  be  converted  ut  short  M 
into  an  all-Brili^h  line  by  a  change  of  rou^^^,  in  ii^« 
of  war.  Such  a  thing  might,  no  doubt,  be  dooe  b  i 
cases  aucce^^f lUlj ;  but  the  risk  is  great,  and  an  all-Bfl 
line  previously  made  woiJd  certainlj'  produce  iiior«( 
factory  results.  It  -would  not  h©  safe  to  rely  d 
countries  showing  such  couaideratiou  for  neutral  a 
aa  the  I'nited  StatOB  appear  to  have  ehoTsu  durinj 
Spanish- A  men  can  war.  It  must  be  remembeiW  tbfii 
trol  and  I'eiisorship  fairly  covered  American  requifcn 
and  that  the  water  through  whii:h  the  cables  pecM^ 
deep. 

Tliere  may  j'et  come  a  moment  when  the  mfl 
country  and  her  children  will  have  things  to  sayto 
other  which  strangers  should  not  ovcrheor.  Our  fl 
are  indispenaaible  to  a  properly  organised  inteUi| 
department;  and  one  of  the  most  important  ftdvnnl 
of  an  all-British  system  is  its  privacy,  whether  in 
of  peace  or  of  -war.  This  advantage,  which  eiisU  l 
other  class  of  cable,  is  sufficiently  great  to  counteAi 
any  other  considerations.  Moreover,  it  should  be  ifl 
hered  that  censorship  is  not  possible  with  a  cable  iM 
on  neutral  territory.  Though  the  precise  scene  ol 
futtire  war  iu  which  this  country  may  bo  engageild 
be  foretold,  surely  it  is  well  to  be  forearmed  eJI  fi 
That  \H  evidently  the  eonclu^sion  that  our  couIld 
neighbours  and  the  United  States  have  already  ar 
at  aa  regards  cable  communication,  t>ancG  in  pal 
lar  bus  a  complete  scheme  in  view;  and  her  proap 
cable  from  Brest  to  Dakar  (Senega!)  and  tHeafi 
Cayenne  forms  the  most  important  portion  of  it. 

StrJitegic  lines  are  comparatively  invulnerable  tl 
in  deep  water,  with  Sew  landing-places,  on  out-of^tlu 

•  'II  est  hitn  *!n!fniin  qtie  t«n  stlpulntions  de  U  pr^aente  €*«*«* 
tiart«Dt  Aupune  attcinU  i  In  Ub^rU  d'*cti»o  dca  bcUfgilnntl-' 
a-  a6F.,  tome  iJ,  Sflfl,^  


«^^^ 


■ti^o)  routes,  their  exact  course  being  kept  secret.* 
begt  route  for  such  linea  is  in  the  open  ocean,  whera 
are  admittedly  difBcult  eveu  for  a  cable-shtp  to  find, 
■Ton  when  tboir  course  is  nctualJ^  known.  The 
Huppriority,  on  the  whole,  in  regnrd  to  life,  main- 
^nince,  and  comparative  invulnerability,  of  a  deep  over 
^  ^  a/jiiUow  water  cable  vras  ho  clearly  recognised  by  the 
H  ^ervhants  of  Alexandria,  even  in  the  year  ISflO,  that  they 
^^bppealed  for  a  line  from  that  point  direct  to  Maha.  to 
H«lf^lAc«  that  laid  in  18Q1  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
■^rilh  several  intermediate  stations.  This  step  was  the 
■  teore  remarkable  when  it  is  remembei'ed  that,  from  the 
Vsltareholdcr'd  point  of  view,  ashallow-watercablopoaeesaea 
the  advantage  that  a  break-down  in  such  a  line  is  repaired 
ml  less  GOfit  than  <»ne  in  a  deep-water  cable. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  well  to  quoto  some 
pxtractd  from  a  paper  on  'The  Influence  of  Submarine 
Cables  upon  Military  and  Naval  Supi-emacy,'  by  Lieu- 
tenant G.  0.  Squier,  U.S.N-t 

'The  Btory  of  the  Spanieh- American  war  la  IzLrgely  a  atory 
of  "ooal  and  cahlen/'  ,  .  .  The  nation  with  exdneively  eon* 
tn>Utd  fiiibniarine  communication^^,  not  possest^cd  by  an  odver- 
lary,  has  au  organised  service  of  surveillance  whiob  ia  not 
CKily  important  during  actual  war,  but  which  may  and  will 
prove  a  powerful  weivpou  iu  the  diplomatic  and  preparatory 
ccmOict  wliich  always  precedes  a  declaration  of  war;  and 
tbeoe  commuuicatJous  are  a  means  of  securing  a  first  real 
victory,  eTcn  before  war  has  been  formally  declared.  ,  ,  ,  It 
R»y  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  very  foundation  of  euccesaful 
iMval  strategy  is  efficient  and  eicluaively  controlled  com- 
munimtions.  nnd  the  tack  of  them  more  aerious  than  in^ 
ffrif>rity  in  sliips.  ,  ,  . 

'It  appears  thiit  tha  scarchiug  for  deep- uea  cables  in  the 
hig^h  deaa  iu  time  of  war,  without  an  accnrate  tiliart  of  the 
looation  of  the  cablet,  i?  a  difficult  and  very  doubtful  opera- 
lioiL  .  .  i  A  ship  engJigeil  iu  such  a  eeart^h  must  carry  a 
motlerute  supply  of  ^piire  cablo  aud  macrbinery  for  laying 
and   lacking   up   cabh^^.  n^  ^^c]l   an   iu:4truuicutd   for   testitif 


*  To  inei^  tbi4  end  it  ivould  be  ctdvUAblti  (or  the  tnUllIgeJicc  Doport- 
ODiKcrbcd  Iu  Abandon  tlif  dmrUnft  of  UrRe-aiAJe  vltaitd  witti  the 
■bl0  ooumc  juuiked  thcteou-  The  French  Lave  lajil  cables  n^  UiAl  lb* 
iiDU}  U  oskaown  eicepl  to  Ibclr  MLalHlry  of  MarEce. 

r  Pniccedla^  of  tbf  r.5.  \n^ul  Ib^lUuiv.  vol.  tivj. 
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and  opemtin^  a,  cable*  and  tho  buoys  ^toblcr  if  Becc«- 
sary,  for  buoying  the  cable  and  operating  the  ship  as  a 
floating;  cfbblost&tion.  It  ia  unnecensnry  to  state  that  bar 
pt^semnel  must  b©  epeciftlly  trained  in  the  highly  t^htunl 
duties  required,  and,  From  nctnal  proctlco  in  all  tho  oper^coi 
necessary,  be  made  ready  for  the  performance  of  their  dutiei 
effideotly  under  the  conditioiis  of  war.  .  *  -  It  may  be  said  at 
present  that  no  mcdeni  fleet  ie  complete  witbont  a  cable-atu|) 
eapecially  adapted  for  cable  operations  in  time  of  war.' 

AJI-Britifih  cables  have  been  seriously  oppos^  on  ih* 
ground  that  tbey  may  give  offence  to  Europe  aud  tbe 
United  States.  Complaints  on  thi9  ecoro  ivore  loud]j 
made  during  the  South  African  ivar;  but  if  we  iv«re  to 
listen  to  such  objections  we  might  as  well  nbdicate  out 
imporiaL  position  at  once-  Other  states  have  tho  remedy 
in  their  own  hands  ;  and,  as  already  shown,  France  and 
Germany,  in  addition  to  our  Anieriwin  irousins*  are  now 
taking  similar  preoantions  themBelres*  Attempts  hibve 
also  been  made  to  show  that  aU-Briti&h  cables  are  not 
necftHsary  from  the  pohii  of  view  of  aetireey,  beriiust*  tlip 
purport  of  mefsagee  may  be  concealed  by  the  ciphei--code. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  rely  on  th© 
aecunty  of  the  cipher  or  of  any  code,  irhen  we  know  by 
experience  that  the  mostdiffit^ult  cipher  can  bo  Iranslal^d 
if  a  sufScient  number  of  meseages  is  available  to  ihe 
decipherpr,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  corre- 
spondent's identity,  and  the  probable  nattaie  of  his  com' 
munication?.  There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
ciphers  of  most  of  the  Eui'opean  Foreign  OflScem  lisve 
been  frequently  translated  by  other  interested  Power*: 
and,  if  a  system  of  half  code  half  plain-language  tf 
employed,  the  di*c!phern]ent  becomes  u  company tiv^lf 
smiple  matter. 

A|>art  from  this^  the  mere  fact  that  meeeages  pabsinf? 
through  foreign,  even  if  neutral,  territoiy  are  subject  W 
Bcrious,  oud  often  intentional,  inaccuracies  and  delajs 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  all-British  linos.  Cables 
landing  on  fort^ign  shores  Hr*»,  it  should  be  rememberv^ 
largely  worked  by  foreign  clerks ;  and  if  trouble  is  in  the 
windf  mei^tagei;  are  either  stopped  altogether  or  muddled 
at  an  important  point  to  '  make  time.*  Again,  the  seizur? 
of  the  cable-i^tation  prev-ious  to  the  declaration  of  WW  is 
a  conceivable  course  of  action ;  but  that  would  not  to 
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io  occap  in  the  case  of  a.  cnbJe  landed  on  British 

*^ory.  and  certainly  not  if  it  were  adequately  guarded, 
tclc^aph   oonipanios  havo  naturally  paid   their 
intion  to  the  trade-routes  as  ^vin^    the  best 
of    revenue;    but  these    are    not  good  routes 
[y,  if,  as   18  often  the  cofle,  tbo   cable  passea 
slifiUo^-  water  in  the  vicinity  of  foreign  torritory, 
have  Ht^idoui   been  Irtid   with  a  iriainly  8tnite(fi« 
for  tbo  reason  that,  if  so  laid,  they  are  liablo  to  bo 
Lly  nnproBtable.     But  v>'o  should  reco^n^se  them 
i&ce^B»ry  jtdjiinet  of  imperial  pt^licy  Hnd  of  eoloidul 
ions,  both  political  and  commercial;  and,  as  private 
ics  cannot  be  expected  to  establish  them,  it  is  for 
to  do  so  wherever  necessary.     Imperial  unity 
disappear  at  once,   and  imperial   mobility  in   a 
eense  ttouM  be  out  of  the  question  if  the  tele- 
connexion  were  severed;  and  thi»)  connexion  can 
effected  by  all-British  cable  comniunication  under 
Koveniment  aurveillonco*     Considering  what  WO 
our  postal  sea-service,  this  view  should  be  readily 
I  for,  obviously,  no   country   requires  strategic 
much  as  the  British  Empire  with  its  far^roaching 
lonri. 


t  the  case  for  all-British    cables,   in   addition   to 

ional    lines,    does  not   rest   merely  on  strategic 

we   need  them  for  consoUdating  the   Empire, 

colly  and  socially,  and  for  the  uaaistanco  of  imperial 

The  companies  havo  already   provided  a  fairly 

uate  network  of  cables  on  trade- rou  tea ;  but  direct 

iti^h    lines    are    now   required,   if  only   to  ensure 

,y  cabling  facilities  within   the  Empire  in  times  of 

OS  well  as  of  war.     If  we  could  render  the  entire 

Empire    practically   one   country    by    means    of 

hy,  a  great  result  would  indeed  be  achieved. 

conuidering  future  needs,  the  opinions  of  those  Gon- 

in  the  existing  systems  should  not  be  too  highly 

ted.      Healthy  competition    need    not  necesaarily 

detriment  to  vostod  interests,  for  the  more  Hnoa 

„  are,  Lhe  more  familiar  becomes  the  idea  uf  n  cable- 

Eki;  and  increased  facilities  always  increafie  thodemand. 

goneml  principle  mupt  be  accepted  that  the  greater 

number  of  independent  cables   the  more   likely  is 
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coDtinuous  communication  between  any  two  points  oq 
the  Empire  to  be  secured.  The  intdrruptions  which  nowl 
not  unfreqiieiitly  occur  are  a  very  serious  detriment  tol 
commerce  p  I 

There  are  fleveral  fe&tures  that  tend  to  explain  thai 
present  relntLons  between  the  cable  conipaniea  And  thd 
imperial  and  colonial  govemmenta  (inciuding  the  goremi 
ment  of  India),  and  the  email  amount  of  control  hithertd 
extircised  by  the  governnients  over  the  cable  companiCttl 
The  governments  concerned    have  scarcely   ever  t&k« 
the  initiative  in  eBtablishiog  telegraphic  communicatitJ 
either  by  sea  or  land.     Tbn  Atlantic  cable,  for  iiu4taiic«J| 
would  probably  not  have  been  laid  to  this  day  but  foT  the 
individual  exertions  of  British  and  Amencan  capitaliAi- 
On  the  other  hand,  governments  have  granted  consider- 
able aubeidio3  and  guarantees  in  response  to  those  who 
have    undertaken    to   establish   commuoication    to  tb«ir 
countries ;  and,  iu  return,  the  conditionfi  insisted  on  by 
our  government  have   hitherto,  as  a  rule,  been  ahnost 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  government  itself,  and 
have  neglected  the  interests  of  the  telegraphing  public' 

Until  quite  recently  the  only  three  Enghsh  govern- 
ment-owned  cables  ivere  tlie  Red  Sea  cable,  laid  in  1850; 
the  Malta  and  AlexfLudriu.  cable  of  the  same  year^  aod 
the  Persian  Gulf  cable  of  1863-G4.  The  first  of  these 
failed,  both  physically  ami  flnancially;t  the  second  had 
only  a  short  uHcful  existence;  and  the  third  (laid  at  tho 
instigation  of  the  Indian  government),  though  a  complete 
and  lasting  success  from  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
gradually  proved  to  bo  altogether  insufEcient  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  efticient  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  India  and  Great  Britain,  even  afl«r  the  1 
establirthnient of  the  Tndo-Europejtn  Telegraph  Company* 
land-line  system,  with  which  the  Indian  government  h^ 
entered  into  a  working  agreement-  Tlius,  after  varioiu 
eoDipaniea  (afterwards  merged  into  the  present  BoMon 
Telegraph    Company's    system)    had    been     formed  for 


*  FrevlgLialjr  to  tbe  laying  of  the  Maurltma  and  BctiuulIii  cabin,  ^' 
only  InsUmces  in  whlcli  the  govemmeut-  dcflaltely  eiej-cieod  vhe  tighi  of 
coctRilUiig  lib«  public  \Arlft  was  ihul  of  ibe  flrat  Atlantic  cable.  Tbt 
p&rtlitu1urj4  of  tbis  ore  given  [d  a  Itltar  from  tbe  Treiistiry.  pubR^^eJ  in  i^* 
<Lire-«tDry  of  Sir  CIibjIeb  TLLston  bright'  (London,  IS98^ 

t  TL*>  [nt*rest  on  the  oufJay  of  thii  Hno  bopBuie  ts  cbarge  to  th*  coaoir 
(if  io ,0001.  per  ettnum,  only  re(wnt)y  c<lvared  ofl'. 
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■9  tnfaffTBpluc  communiontirm  with  iattft  frx 
BP  fvf  ^oJiaiAnDie  cablet  anj  after  tboov  CflMp*  ti^i 
B  in  (vp«radan  a  few  yeara.  it  wa>t  N>  ihv  tM««i«t  a^ 

Xmlo-Biiropeaa  Telegraph  t\.>^ — * *  nf  thrtrtf'' 

npoaiK  Kiqpa^  CooapoBy  to  enter  into  a  |oiiit-|»ui»*' 
moeBdi  wB^  wint  afterwHrtIs   becAiTiH  tiitf    ^'^  -  ■  .■> 
S^niph  Companj-     Tbese  cabli«»  to  Tnli^n  vt. 
W  ihioa^h    Cbff    3C€4litermntvtii,    hiul    hooii    '^  '      , 
DOBttKBiiiBil  in  the  report  of  n  s«^lo<*t  rntiiniltU^ 
^»of  ConuoQCb  in  1886,  In  viexr  of  tlii^  uerhtw  •.- 
to  a  week.*  occurring  <>»tJii    " 
1  and  tbey  were  carried  out  dUtJioIy  l-j  , 
pfpriaf,  winboat  the  aid  of  public  fluids. 
Tbc  flame  i?ocmiittee  also  recommended  fiirtlior  ^»tffli- 
v:  to  Anstrmlia  on  the  one  hand>  to  Clitntt  iiijif  Jsti^i^ 
itm  otibcr-    TlMse  wer?  subsequently  etTiu^tj^J  ifn  uu 
liUPtpAjM^  fcawri  fay  what  uhinmlely  btu-anie  thu  l^uftfi:i/j 
Telegraph  Company,  but  ^varitually  r»'44vi4 
«nbsidy  from  the  AuHtrnlian  i^r^vjtrniiuiijf . 
the  same   time   the    WeH   Indinn    Inlmidtf    wurif 
ced  tflgedMT  tofagraphieaUy,  a«  the  renult  of  JM ilMj 
lorpriae  and  Briti^  capital,  though  HufiHlcIUuit  ij>  injstm 
mthytbeBHti^  and  French  govern  mo u 1 1».     Ou  i.iitf 
nrband.  in  l^S  and  sub^quent  yenr^,  tho  G«M«tf  Ut 
f  Cbpe  t>l  Good  Hope  by  the  en^t  And   watit  W4*t4  o/ 
■crc  laid  mainly  out  of  capital   ruifiuij    by   iJitf 
liiritiril  Companies  on  the  Atrongth  of  *ijb»14i9 
iBCed  h^  tl»  interested  govemmenU.     In  ihsM  ^-trcu^' 
lUMM  IB  »  periiapa  no  grent  mntter  of  MirpriEru  Wmt  tiip 
raffvmdtt*  «onc«med  bnve  not  !ii  the  piiMl  fuund  tl^ojji 
TC»  in  a  positiom  to  dictate  temut  to  t.hfm(kiii|mniu>f  t*fX 
rwflrknc  of  their  lines.     At  any  nilr  they  Un^ir  jiui, 
A  fnte»  Soam  so,  efatcept  in  n^gurd  to  the  i-^mt\\\hnm 
>f  Muly  bidiM^ted- 

We  hare  still  to  consider  the  quewtion  wliAihcr  Urn 
laipaph  eompanies  have,  m  the  paNt,  t'liiloil  In  iui||jj/|y 
itk  nannnnhir  requirements.  It  iu>eii  hiirilly  \ht  vuirf 
a4  tte  prinuuy  object  of  »uch  eonijianfiM,  an  of  i>IJiM 

' nndertakiDgs,  is  to   osim   d!vld«nit«  for  aIjafj^- 
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holders;  uud  in  this  instance  lar^^e  dividends  have 
tbe  invariable  result-  With  regard  to  this  point, 
have  aoruetiiiioa  been  expressed  which  indicate  inai 
OcquaintCiiiGe  with  the  subject.  It  has,  for  instance, 
argued  that,  because  the  consumption  of  electric 
15  practically  tho  eame  for  treading  a  long-dii 
message  as  for  a  sliort-distance  message,  thej 
'the  initial  outlay  being  practically  the  same,  the 
tihould  bo  the  same.'  Such  an  argument,  however,  iguoi 
the  most  important  item  in  initial  outlay — i.e,  the 
Itself,  the  cost  of  which  varies,  for  a  given  speed, 
only  in  direiit  proportion  to  the  length,  but  a«  the  eqt 
of  the  length*  Stipulations  as  t^  the  general  tariff  hai 
scarcely  ever  been  made  by  the  governments  concei 
the  owners  of  aubmanne  ra-blea  have  charged  the 
that  appealed  likely  to  be  most  remunerative.  V 
tbe  KEiEtem  and  Allied  Companiee  have  been  pru< 
or  the  reverse,  in  charging  high  rates  *  in  various  insl 
building  up  considerable  reserve- funds,  and  declining  .1 
lay  certain  cables  for  which  there  was  obvioualy  a  pi 
demand,  i^  another  question-  It  may  be  taken  a« 
axiom  that  no  reduction  of  rates  will  pay  at  fii^t,  matl 
improving  only  gradually  ae  the  public  becomes  a* 
of  tbe  iidvantagti  afforded  them.  The  \'iew  that 
will  improve  ia  evidently  not  shared  by  the  Assoclal 
Companies  \  for  instance*  the  late  Sir  James  Andi 
niHoughig  director  of  the  Ea<4tern  Company,  in 
course  of  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Chamber 
Commerce  in  1886,  remarked  that,  '  If  they  were  to  lo^ 
their  tariff  to  "Is.  to  India,  and  to  4^.  to  all  other 
beyond  India,  the  companies  would  lose  more  than 
their  present  revenue/  This  uncompromieing  attitud*, 
however,  has  not  been  maintained;  and  the  compani^ 
in  question  have  recently  shown  definite  signs  of  pursuing 

La  more  enlightened  policy.     Besides  waiving  the  quc«t]< 
of  subsidies,  which  had  previously  been  declarefi  to 
essential, t  they  have  lowered  some  of  their  ratea 
*  The  efl'ccb  of  bl^  laxt^  on  the  Gold  CoiAt  b  atrikloglj  ttxempUliied 
a  fji£f>  at&ted  bj  Mr  Hconlkei  Hcatcn,  that  &  friend  ot  hLa  at  Tagrn    io  onitf 
to  nvoLd  the  high  TaiG»  charged  ou  tbe  direct  rout>«  to  Laadau.  bu  b«n  i 
the  hflbib  of  vecdUiK  his  ublvgrnms  vi^  Scue^  and  Piu-iH. 
f  A  AOmc^^Liit  lij^e  bubsldy  l3^,Q00L  a  year)  wu  aAk«d  b;  the  fitnum 
Eicttn^Loi]  Comptinf  for  tbe  new  liaea  orlglnitin;  in  Sir  S^ndlm-d  FTenUtf* 
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ly,  without  (it  muy  be  remarked)  mcurring  the 

lUfc  confiGquouccs  foretold.     On  tho  contrarj-,  the 

Hppear  to  have  been  beueOcial  for  the  companies 

as  well  as  for  the  public.     In  1890,  the  year 

tariS  to  AustraliiL  was  lowered  to  la.  dd.^  the 

business  fijuount^d  to  827,278  words.     In  1897 

UicreHMfl  to  2,349,»01  word*     In  1890,  with  high 

the  revenue  of  the  company  woe  331,468/.     In 

Lth  reduced  charf^ea,  tho  revenue  was  567,8522. — > 

,384/.  in  exesBs  of  1890,  when  tlie   highest  rates 

exacted. 

rWould  require  very  weighty  considerations  to  justify 
jjp)v(*mment  in  entering  on  competition  with  private 
-Jee;*  but,  on  the  other  bond,  it  may  fairly  bo 
that  tho  govorument  should  cjcercise,  on  behalf  of 
ixpayer,  an  eifettive  control  over  enterprieea  of  thia 
when  subtiidif^ed  by  the  Etate,  by  putting  a  limit 
rates  cliarj;ed»  In  tho  caeo  of  u on-subsidised  eom- 
landing-rightft  become  the  only  lever  which  the 
lenb  can  employ ;  but  even  this  might  be  turned 
a-  account  th»n  hoa  been  usual  liitberto.  A  sUding- 
£  tariff  dependiug  on,  say,  n  standard  rex'enue,  might 
Utnd  possible.  Another  useful  reform  would  be  tliat 
be  geucnti  adoption  of  a  special  and  reduced  rate  for 
brred  ine^sago^,'  as  already  in  use  in  India  and  other 
Ijtries.  At  present  only  fi  ytev  cent,  of  the  messages 
I  are  of  a  private  or  domestic  character;  but  if 
BiT^d  rates'  came  into  vogue  for  employing  the 
pe  through  the  night,  the  nuniber  of  such  messages 
bt  be  very  largely  increased.  We  need,  in  fact,  an 
rmodtate  sorvico  between  that  afforded  by  the  maile 
that  afforded  by  costly  cablegrams.  In  many  cases 
telegraph  would  be  freely  used  instead  of  the  mail  if 
"O  wore  such  a  thing  as  *oasy'  rates  for  non-urgent 
hages,  to  be  transmitted,  say,  within  twenty-four 
^     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  '  def erred-rutfi '  eystom 


mtid  Atdte  owned  tyatcra  from  the  Cftpo  to  Austrtlia ;  but  tb<  lajing  of 
ir»&  ulbiicatcly  AfcTccd  upon  withoaLr  uij  Gutsidy  wbatovert  b«Cor«  Uio 
nuoeat  bad  octuAllj  »aiioiioned  th&  F&gj6c  cable 
Gawtrwntut  iaixtrcaU^ti  in  re^&rd  to  the  Pacific  cMo  bocuce  cccea- 
tncaOfiQ  tije  (xtDnpaaJCH  rMpooAlble  for  our  cables  to  AosLr&lasIa  werv 
mpot^  ta  meei  n-nuiiumtEtB-     In  bui^  a  CA^e  no  companr  cod  eipocl 

KBgBiiut  govenuiiei]L>  or  uthcT  competitloa. 
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will  be  accepted 
brought  to  bear, 
vention  may  aguir 
tile  I'UinpHTiies  hn-- 
messages  for  the  [ 
meet  the  same  *•'- 
pleasan  t\y.    Le^N  i 
to  put  a  stop  to  ^^ ' 
ig  to  pay,  to  probi 
rntea  for  forward!  I 
Tvith  a  view  to  < 
interost  the    gov< 
subsequent  finanr 
purses,  and  to  pr 
(at  an  expert's  val 
Fiirt,h(?r,  it  is  a  qui 
should  be  granted, 

condition  B^t 

"We  are  peraur 
post,  a  reduction 
increase  rather  tl 
companiBs  adopt  r 
and  its  trade,  am 
demand,  they  won 
ful  than  has  act'.' 
grams  are  never  9- 
great  streas.  and 
houses.     Both  cl^ 
frequent  recouree 
ally  lowered.      Tl: 
forcibly  to  the  pr* 
perhaps,  aoroe  di\ 
cables  throughoui 

•  At  ths  coflfppBftW 
19l}-£,  Ihe  loUowlng  n 
clauB*  in  uble  &gre4?;i 
laantfl  on  to  coblB  romn 
inBQrtcd  r«acrviag  \o  1 
of  purthftalug  oo  cqui 
cables  to  tvhkli  the  ti^^ 

t  A  BtrLklng  Ib^Eiin 
atufjd-poiiit,  ^iiflla  in 
E  \  t^nslo  u    Com  pan  y 
twenty  years  from  Uiti 


WIN  ^^ 
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of  ideutical  rates  for  ;lU  Htutiona  on  u  ^iven  nysteiii  would 
have  nmny  advantages.  Tlie  Associated  Telegraph  Com- 
panies aver  that  the  voluma  of  telegraphic  commuDica- 
tiotis  between  given  points  on  their  linos  is  practically 
determined  by  the  volume  of  tmde.  This  may  be  go ;  but 
it  may  be  euj^Rostod  that  tho  lowering  of  rates  might 
before  lon^  tend  considerably  to  swell  the  Tolume  of 
trade*  A  company  pre£)ared  to  establiHh  and  maintain 
a  submarine  cable  sjatem  counectin^  the  mother- country 
with  her  colonies  on  popular  lines  may  fairly  claim  public 
rapport,  and  nhould  achieve  financiul  success.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  may  point  to  the  satisfactory  results  obtained 
by  the  adoptioQ  of  this  policy  in  the  ease  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company's  (Mackay- Bennett)  lines,  which 
brought  down  the  rates  between  Great  Britain  and 
Anierica  to  a  shilling  per  word.  The  efforts  of  the 
promoters  of  that  scheme  w^ere  warmly  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  public,  with  the  result  that  to-day  the 
earnings  and  dividends  of  the  Commercial  Company  stand 
higher  than  those  of  theii'  rivals,  the  monopolists. 

Whilst  it  ia  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  existing 
cables  will  never  come  under  the  control  of  a  French, 
German,  or  American  combination,  we  are  deterred  by  a 
variety  of  reasons  from  suggesting  the  taking  over  of 
existing  cables — at  any  rate  thoso  of  an  international 
character — by  the  state ;  for,  as  fv  rule,  a  bumnens  is  best 
looked  after  where  the  administrators  are  directly  in- 
terested in  its  Snancial  success.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
desirable,  on  both  commercial  and  strategit'^  grounds,  that 
the  government  should,  so  far  as  lies  within  its  power, 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  establishment  of  auxiliary 
lines  of  communication  in  various  directions,  such  as 
would  link  together  all  important  points  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  adequately  guard  against  the  rupture  of 
communications  In  any  direction.  If,  however^  state 
purchase  becomca  eventually  desirable,  it  is  to  he  hoped 
that  the  government  will  neither  be  hoodwinked^  as  they 
were  when  taking  over  the  inland  telegraphs  in  1869,  nor 
will  act  unfairly,  as  when  they  paid  httle  more  than  the 
price  of  old  iron  for  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company's 
Channel  cable  system  in  1889. 
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Brothers ;  and  the  Miasion  to  Lepera  in  India  and  the 
East.     {190L) 

10.  L'Art  €t  la  MideciuG.  Par  Paul  Richer,  (Chap,  Yi : 
Les  L<Spronx.)     Pane  i  Gaultier,  1902. 

IL  Repm^t.  of  the  Leprosy  ComvUtt3i\jn  in  htdia  (1890-91). 
London:  Clowes  and  Sons,  1893, 

The  piiblirutjou  of  Lhe  discovftiy  of  the  bacillus  of  Leprosy 
by  Dr  Armauer  Hansen  in  187^  infused  fresh  life  into  the 
study  of  a  disease,  the  origin  of  which  hod  led  to  endless 
controversy  and  speculation.  In  thiu  connexion  it  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Norwegian  investigator  found 
the  bacillus  some  ten  years  before  Professor  Koch  deacrib«i 
the  specific  parasite  of  Tuberculosis;  Kocb,  however,  by 
introducing  special  methods  of  staining  the  microbe,  led 
many  workers  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  take  ap 
the  subject  of  Leprosy  with  renewed  energy  and  intereaL 
It  must  not  be  euppoaed  from  what  bos  been  aaid  tbaf 
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controversy  and  speculation  aboat  this  baffling  complaint 
h&ve  alU^ether  ceaMed ;  far  from  it.  But  the  fact  that  a 
bacillus  could  be  demonstrated  in  loproua  tissues,  together 
with  the  advances  in  bucteriologicnl  knowledge  in  all 
directions,  made  the  discuHBiun  moru  and  more  ono-stded, 
and  j4tren|,dhened  the  hands  of  those  who  had  contended, 
from  cliniejil  obeervation,  that  the  diseaae  ^q.b  contagious. 
A  few  yeai^  bEM:k  the  number  of  scientiBc  publications 
and  papers  on  Leproay  bad  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  -WHS  deemed  advisable  to  take  stock,  as  it  were, 
of  the  progi-psH  miule.  At  tho  invitation  of  the  Prussian 
government,  greatly  concerned  at  the  reappearance  and 
spread  of  the  malady  in  the  dietriot  of  HomeL,  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Leprosy  was  hold  in  Berlin  in 
ISffT.  and  its  Transactions  were  published.  The  result  of 
the  dehberatJons  'wna  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  disease 
is  contagious,  and  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  suit- 
able measures  being  taken  to  prevent  its  further  spread. 
Another  result  of  the  conference  was  the  founding  of  an 
international  journal,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Leprosy,  and  published  in  English,  French,  and  German, 
in  which  the  labours  of  investigators  in  all  departraenta 
eould  be  brought  to  a  focus.  Two  volumes  nf  ■  Lepra ' 
have  been  issued,  which  cimtjiin  iimny  contributions  of 
interest,  and  a  great  deal  of  condensed  information.  The 
journal  is  now  fairly  launched,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  of 
value,  not  only  to  nietlical  men  engaged  in  tho  study  of 
the  disease,  but  also  to  the  government  ofBciala  of  the 
various  countries  where  Leprosy  in  endemic  or  likely  to 
spread, 

80  far  ivs  our  liuge  British  Empire  is  concerned,  the 
study  of  ilte  malady  in  of  the  greatest  import^ince,  fur  it 
exists  in  an  endemic  form  in  practically  all  our  poasessions 
beyond  the  seas,  such  as  India.  Burma,  and  other  Asiatii; 
dependencies  ;  the  We?4t  Indies,  British  Guiana,  3uuth 
Africa,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and,  to  come  nearer  home,  Cyprus. 
In  India  alone  tho  iepors  under  our  rule  must  bo  reckoned 
by  thon&ands;  and,  were  an  accurate  census  possible,  the 
litres  would  no  doubt  exceed  the  approximate  estimates 
which  have  been  arrived  at.  Leprosy  also  exists  in 
Canada  and  Australasia ;  but  the  number  of  sufferers 
in    these  colonies   ie  smalL     En   Egypt,  for  whose    good 
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govemmeat  we  m^e  responsible,  tb&re  are  nmny  tepfCL 
The  matter  hns  uot  ei^caped  the  attention  of  ]um  Hajeil} 
the  King^,  who,  when  Prince  of  Wnlcs,  justly  appTodaMi 
its  importaneo,  as  he  also  frraapod  the  fact  that  Tuber 
ciiloei»  sliould  be  dealt  with  in  the  interests  of  oftlJonBl 
economy  and  health.  Indeed,  at  the  opening  of  the  lotac- 
national  Congrefls  of  Hygiene,  held  in  London  in  1891.1m 
Majesty  used  a  happy  phrase,  which  must  have  dnd 
itself  on  the  inmda  of  many  of  his  hearers,  vie.  'If 
ventable,  why  not  prevented?' — a  phrase  which 
well  he  inscribed  in  laige  Letters  in  oui'  schools  and  ttwii- 
hall^ 

Tho  disease  is  not  limited  to  tropical  and  ^ub-Cropiol 
regions,  ae  many  suppose*  It  exists  in  tircouiand,  Icelani 
N^orway,  the  Aleutian  PeDinsuIa^  and  Kamehatlctu  Nu? 
is  Norway  the  only  part  of  Europe  aETectefl.  In  Rossi 
the  disease  is  endemic  in  various  districts,  such  as 
of  Courland  and  Ko\-no,  whence  it  has  spread  in 
ye-ars  to  East  Prussia ;  and  it  is  very  rifo  amon^  the 
CoBsacks.  Loproay  also  occurs  in  Sweden  and  t^inlsnJi 
and  there  are  many  infected  areas  in  other  countries  sock 
Ht*  8paiD,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Roumania,  the  Ralkai 
Peninsiila,  Greece  and  the  ij^lands  of  the  Adriatic  acd  U 
tbe  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  has  been  for  luany  ye^r* 
prevalent  in  Crete;  and  h  recent  exploration  of  the  ifllaod 
from  this  point  of  view  haa  shown  that  many  partd  oi 
it  are  Btill  infected.  There  ore  also  isolated  esfie*  in 
Provence,  both  on  the  Riviera  and  inland,  and  about  3«a 
Remo>  From  figures  nupptied  to  the  Berlin  Conferrtiee 
it  was  ronghly  estinjated  that  there  were  nearly  &^ 
thousjind  lepers  in  Europe. 

In  Asia,  lepers  swarm  among  the  huge  populations  oC 
India  and  China,  especially  in  the  Chinese  province*  o4 
Fokien  and  Kwangtung;  and  there  are  many  in  Japi^??^ 
There  *ir©  infe<:ted  ureas  in  Siberia  ;  and  in  tbe  aouth  tS^ 
Dut^h  East  Indies  may  be  mentioned*     Many  lepera 
also  found  in  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Persia, 

Recent  i^alonial  acqimitions  of   the   United   fltn^^^ 
Cuba,  the   Philippines,  and  the  Hawaiian  I»Land 
infected  with  Leprosy^  and  its  oxietence  in  Hfl 
been  rendered  notorious  by  the  hiboura  of  Fatl 
and  the   writings   of   Robert   Louie  Bte\'oii« 
United  States  \twy  \,\\o  \iMU'^N^*ift\-\'wi\aj^ 
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have  Btill  more  lepei-^  to  deal  witph.  In  additloti  to 
Sandwich  Islands,  many  other  placea  in  the  PacLBo 
nfected^  The  Fiji  groiip,  where  the  disease  has  lon^ 
kaoi^ii,  has  been  already  tuentioned.  In  New  Cale- 
%  it  is  of  comparativoiy  lecont  importation,  but  it  bad 
ished  tLieru  to  sut^h  au  extent  as  to  cause  grave 
e^  to  the  French  authorities,  who  havo  already  a 
s  number  of  lepers  on  their  hands  in  their  Indo- 
ese  pos»iieB»iond,  and  have  recently  acquired  another 
ely  infected  island,  Madagascar. 

b  ifl  (L^^  tmpoBsible  to  say  to  what  extent  Leprosy 
ailfl  in  Africa  aa  a  whole  ;  but  apparontly  the  diseatie 
etty  generally  diHtrihuted  throughout  that  continent. 
rife  in  Abjsainia,  and  is  well  known  in  Morocco  and 
tie  West  Coa£t 

'assing  now  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  Madeira, 
&jor68,  and  Canaries  must  be  alluded  to  as  tainted 
ids.  In  the  West  Indies  the  disease  is  very  pre valenti 
it  is  endemic  both  in  those  islands  and  in  Central 
txiva^  It  is  al^o  found  on  the  high  plateau  lands  of 
tco>  As  to  the  United  States  themselves,  Louisiana 
o  chief  focus  of  activity  ;  but  the  disease  occurs  in  a 
sdic  nuLoner  in  other  parts,  such  as  California. 
\d&  baa  already  been  referred  to.  In  the  region 
ae  Equator,  Culurabiftj  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  the 
B  Ouianas  are  all  leprous  countries.  Farther  south, 
ro  are  very  uumeroua  in  Brasi],  and  they  are  also 
id  in  Paraguay,  the  Argentine,  and  other  republics; 
in  Chile  the  disease  appears  to  occur  seldom,  if  ever. 
IVom  the  foregoing  rapid  aui'vey  it  will  he  seen  that 
K»y  is  practically  present  everywhere,  either  sporadi- 
^or  as  an  eudemie  disease  :  in  some  localities,  where 
oonditions  are  apparently'  pettuliarly  favtnirable  to 
pT^ad.  such  aa  JJew  Caledonia  and  the  Momel  district, 
A  indeed  been  in  a  manner  epidemic.  It  is  scarcely 
Ksary  therefore  to  emphiLSiHe  tiie  fact  that,  the 
^m  of  Ijeprosy  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  many 
which  the  white  man  has  to  bear. 
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only  IS  Leprosy  world-wide   in   its  distribution, 
08  it  does  from    the  Arctic   regions   to  tbe 
uid  from  the  Eop*  ^««t,  but  it  is  <\C 
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mankind.  With  regard  to  the  oldest  records,  it  i»  <4 
cuiinie  (lifficult  to  feel  sure  that  the  disease  rpferrrd 
was  certmoJy  Leprosy.  IL  may  be  that  soiat  of  th* 
earliest  names  whtcb  have  been  coDJectured  to  ^|^J 
to  Leprosy  included  other  complaints  as  irelL  In  i 
i-etroHpecLive  enquiry  of  this  nature  tli^  difficalto 
Are  obvions*  and  especially  so  in  the  c^tse  of  the  diMW 
under  review.  The  Ktiskta  of  tb©  *Rtjr^eda  SanI 
IB  suppoHed  by  Booie  to  refer  to  Leprosy  ;  but  aet^i 
to  a  late  authority  on  Leproey  in  India,  Ktishia  mi 
name  covenng  various  skin -diseases.  It  is  probabfe 
fhe  drs^Hee  lias  existed  from  ancient  tttnes  in 
where  it  is  especially  rife  in  the  province  of  Kwangttiii^ 
which  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  Leprody.  Egypt 
liad  a  tiituilar  ri^putatlou,  tim\  Leprci.qy  Is  supposed  to  htl 
existed  there  wome  thousand  years  before  Christ- 
Romans  believed  the  disease  to  have  been  brought 
by  PoinpBy.  Pliny,  in  his  "Natural  History'  (Bk  ixi 
refers  to  it  as  jieculiar  to  Egypt.  Greece  appears 
have  been  the  first  European  country  to  suffer, 
deriving  the  disease  by  way  of  A«ia  Minor  or  from  Egji* 
OT  both.  In  thi»  connexion,  the  iratnpaigns  cif  AlexAader 
in  many  conntrios,  such  as  Syrifl,  Phoenicia,  Paleatiii*' 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  M'bere  Leprosy  is  supposed 
have  erxiFsted  from  the  earliest  timcHr  must  be  alluded 
It  is  also  stated  that  AJexander's  oonteroporary,  Aristock 
was  the  first  among  the  Greek'writera  to  refer  tothe 
As  to  the  Leprosy  of  the  Bible,  it  hax  been  lioubted  wl 
the  word  Qaraath  meano  true  Leprosy.  '  The  leper  wl 
as  anew '  was  sufforiDg  more  probably  from  ieut 
which  has  nothing  tti  do  with  Leprony. 
not  a  contagious  disorder  at  all :  but  it  is  diffirrolt 
understand  why  such  minute  directions  for  dii 
and  scgregatiuii  nhoidd  have  been  ^ven  in 
Testament  in  the  case  of  n  non-con tn.giou»  diaeasa' 
Wegtcm  India  two  kinds  of  Leprosy  aro  popi 
recognised.  One  in  called  Black  leprosy  or,  in 
rtiktapiti;  the  other.  White  Leprosy,  goes  by  the 
hod^  The  former  is  tme  Leprosy,  but  tho  latter  i^^f 
and  corresponds,  no  doubt,  to leitcodermaov  vitiligo,^^'  ^ 
has  nothinj^  whtttever  to  dii  M^ith  Leprosy.  'Hie  ^^^ 
^araath  perhaps  iuclwied  Uucoderma  and  otho»^^^'3 
leprous    dieea^ws,  bmcV   o?   ^.W  \Vp\v,  \^v\t   \»os^"l)l^^^^^^ 
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bIho.  According  to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton. 
Leprosy  was  regarded  by  Mostems  as  a  scripturfil  malady 
on  aoGOunt  of  its  provalence  among  the  iBraelitos, '  who, 
as  Manetho  tells  ub,  were  expelled  from  Egypt  because 
they  infected  and  polluted  the  population,*  *  The  Arabs 
also  distinguish  two  kinds  of  Leprosy — bahak  or  baras^ 
the  common  or  white,  and  Jiizant,  the  black  or  true 
Leprosy,  which  latter,  in  Morocco,  goes  by  the  name 
of  djdcni.  But,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  bavaSt  iti 
Morocco,  includes  ritilfgo,  cicatrical  conditions,  morphfpa, 
and  BO  forth  ■  in  Algeria  it  applies  to  Leprosy,  In 
Morocco  there  ib  also  a  word  used  for  pigmented  or  black 
spots,  viz,  behegh.  Again,  in  Turkestan  two  diseases 
arc  distinguished — tttackan,  or  true  Leprosy,  and  j^jWj, 
or  vitiligo  {lettcoflprma). 

I  It  IS  frequently  stated  that  Leprosy  was  imported  inttt 
Weateni  Europe  by  the  CruHnders,  This  is  not  correct, 
for  the  disease  proTailed  in  Provence,  Italy,  and  other 
parts  long  before.  Lepers  are  mentioned  in  public  Acts 
In  the  sixth  ceritury.  They  are  referred  to  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  In  the  seventh  century  Rhotaris,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  issued  an  edict,  under  which  lepers  were  con- 
«dered  as  dead  in  the  law;  they  were  ordered  not  to 
come  near  the  healthy,  but  to  warn  them  of  their 
approach  by  meanti  of  a  wooden  cla|1per.  It  is  further 
averred  that  in  the  same  ceatui^  leper-houses  were 
founded  in  France  and  Germany,  such  a3  were  already 
numerously  established  in  Italy ;  and  that  King  Pepin,  in 
757,  and  Charlemagne,  in  789,  issued  ordinances  by  which 
the  marriages  of  lepers  were  diesoJved  and  their  associa- 
tion with  the  healthy  prohibited.  The  *  Acta  Sanctorum/ 
frequently  refer  to  examples  of  the  malady  throughout 
Europe;  even  in  the  life  of  St  Antoninus^  so  early  as 
the  fourth  century',  a  case  of  Leprosy,  ^  horrendissinia 
elephantine  lepra/  is  mentioned. 

In  England  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  leper- 
hospital  at  Nottingham  was  estabUehed  in  625;  but  this 
is  not  generally  admitted,  many  writers  being  of  opinion 
that  the  tirst  foundation  of  the  kind  did  not  take  place 
until  the  eleventh  century.  On  the  other  hand,  leper- 
honses  are  said  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  in  the  ninth 
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century^  and  tlieiG  appeani  Ui  be  good  reofion  tor  UiiutioS 
that  Leprosy  was  a  legitimate  ground  for  divorce  in  the 
timo  of  the  Welsh  kingi  Howel  Dda,  about  the  middle  ol 
the  tenth  century.* 

The  Saracenic  invasion  of  Spain  and  Sicily  probaJ^j 
led  to  the  spread  of  Lcproey  in  Western  Europe.  Tbe 
Moors  occupied  the  former  country  from  the  eighth  vt 
the  ilfteeuth  contory;  and  at  the  present  day  it  ia  esti- 
mated tbcro  are  Mime  twelve  hundred  lepera  in  Spain 
The  Arabu  also  obtained  a  footing  in  the  south  of  Fnui«c 
and  Tjiiprorty  persisted  in  some  of  the  Huuthem  pi'ovimM 
after  the  other  partn  had  pra<iticalty  ceased  to  be  affected 
Gui  Patin,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  sevente^A 
century,  says  that,  though  thei'e  were  uo  lepen  b 
Paris  in  his  day,  they  wore  to  be  found  in  Proveiu«b 
Languodoc,  and  Foitou-t  It  has  aheady  beon  stated  Unt 
sporadic  cjLHes  uf  Leprosy  occur  even  iu  the  present  Aaij 
in  Provence;  and  the  'cagots'  of  some  part^  of  Frtatt 
are  considered  by  some  observers  to  bo  Buffering  from 
a.  modified  form  of  the  malady,  Simihirly  the  60-ca]1^ 
Morvan'a  disease  iu  Brittany  is  looked  upon  as  a  sumral 
of  Leprosy,  though  it  is  only  right  to  mention  that  tfai9 
view  is  disputed. 

Although  Lt  is  certain  that  Lepro!«y  existed  in  Western 
Europe  before  tbe  Crusades,  yet  it  cannot  bo  doubted  thai 
there  was  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease  and  an  increaw 
in  the  number  of  lepers  nt  about  that  period.  Of  coi 
tho  multiplication  of  leper-houses  j  cannot  be  taken 
evidence  of  this;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  proof  thi 
Leprosy  waa  a  new  disease  in  the  country,  ae  sonie  hai 
thought.  Many  leper-houacs  were  built  at  various  tiict 
in  the  Middle  Ages  in  England^  the  moat  ext* 
foundatiou  of  the  kind  being  ut  Burton  iii  Leicestei 
called  on  this  account  'Burton  Lazars/     This  hou»e  m^l 


t  Armobd  Brcttci  'La  Ftaucu  au  nvUicu  du  XVIIue  Si«:U  U64d-U 
d'apria  la  torreipoxidfljice  de  Gul  Paliii."    (Piitla.  IMI,  p.  Ifli.j 

t  In  thlA  canneilcrn  it  moj  bs  noted  ibat  a  vnitcr  Iodk  n£i>  painted  mill' 
Bern's  'Cyd^P^ulI^'flSlS)  bbatr  the  a«^rliotL  Ibitl  llit:re  wen:  otaniAemJMa- 
Boad  iafar-hoiuieN  In  ChribtmidDui  woj^  an  emtr  due  lo  ik  miHtiBoatAtloa  frv 
Ihe  LliLrtoBniLh  cealury  t^hronjcler,  Mnttheiv  Paris.  The  paoAaga  nun  i* 
foUawa :  *H&h?nt  lnMup«r  Templnril  in  Chrl^tlaniciLlf  nov^m  aillli*  Bl■l^ 
riorum,  HoapltiiAavU  T&rT»Tio>ietii\oc\m,^TiBter  eoiolumenta-  .  ,  ,"      (MtlM 
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fotinded  In  the  reigu  of  King  Stephen,  and  became  pos- 
seesed  of  great  ncbea.  It  was  in  tha  handa  of  the 
Kntghtfi  of  Sb  I^zarus,  and  all  the  inferior  lazar-houaea 
of  the  country  were  subject  fco  the  master  of  it.  These 
Knights  were  in  the  first  place  ontruated  by  St  Louis  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  leper-institutions  of  France. 
The  master  of  the  order  was  a  leprous  Knight,  The 
designation  'St  Lazarus'  arose  from  the  fact  that  Lazarus 
vTBS  supposed  to  have  been  a  leper,  hence  one  of  the 
common  names  of  the  dise*ise  was  Me  mal  St  LaKare."  It 
was  considered  good  for  the  hoiU  to  wasli  and  tend  lepers. 
High  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  royal  personages  were 
among  those  who  humiliated  themselves  in  this  way  ;  for 
an  idea  prevailed  in  medifl&val  times  that  the  Saviour 
himself  was  u  leper ;  hence,  perhaps,  the  term  mot-bwi 
aacer. 

At  the  coming  of  the  FrJara  to  England,  the  Fran- 
ciscans took  lepers  under  their  special  care,  and  it  was 
among  the  lepers  that  they  usually  chose  the  site  of  their 
faouseSi  The  honour  paid  to  sufferers  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  writer  *  ; — 

'Of  coui'se  aJl  devout  people  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  an 
Qspecial  care  for  lepers  because  of  that  moat  fortunate 
miBtranelation  in  iBaiab  liii,  4^  which  we  render,  "we  did 
esteem  him  stricken/'  but  which  the  Vulgate  renders,  "puta- 
viinus  cum  quasi  leprosum  "  (we  did  esteem  him  as  it  were  a 
leper).  Hence  service  to  lepers  was  especially  part  of  service 
to  Clirist.  At  Maiden  Bradley,  in  Somerset,  was  a  colony  of 
leprous  sisters ;  and  at  Witham  Church  a  leper  wiudoiv  looked 
towards  their  hou^e.  At  Lincoln  was  the  Hospital  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  called  La  Malaodrie-t  It  waa  founded  by  St 
Kemigius,  the  Norman  cathedra  I- builder,  with  thirteen  marks 
revenue,  and  further  endowed  by  Henry  I  aud  HL-nr^'  II. 

'  Tbe  condition  of  all  these  leper  out<^aets  wjls  more  than 
miserable.  The  discat^e  waa  divided  iuLo  the  bi^eeding,  full, 
and  shipwreck  periods-  When  the  drst  was  detooted,  the 
patient  was  led  to  ehnrch.  clothed  in  black  ;  MaH8  and  Matins 
for  the  dead  were  said  over  hiui ;  earth  was  thrown  upon  his 
foot;  and  then  he  wa8  taken  to  the  hovel  on  waste  land 
where  he  was  to  bo  buried  at  the  lost.    Here  he  found  & 

•  '  liugh  of  LtncolD."  by  Kcv,  C.  MatMD  (lOOll,  p.  (IB, 

t  Suld   lo  IjQ  derived  from  tbe   French   '  M&Iadivrf #  ^ ;  bu(   tb#   frord 
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pftrti'coloiu^d  robe,  &  coat,  two  Hhlitf,  ci  little,  kolfc*  ttt^V. 
copper  girdle*  bed,  table,  fttid  lamp,  a  cbair,  chest,  p^.cwl, 
ftnd  fannel ;  and  this  was  bis  portion  for  ever-  Ue  w&s  ant. 
before  1170,  allowed  eveu  &  leprous  priest  to  say  Mofs  fw 
him.  The  disease  rotted  away  bts  fle^h  till  he  died,  limblfw 
or  facelesH,  in  Foarful  phipwreet,  and  imhotiselled- 

^These  wretches  the  bishop  [i,e.  St  ITitgh  of  Linrahi]  Uio^ 
under  his  peculiar  e&re.  He  would  ^voeh  them  ^th  his  cm.] 
handEi,  as  his  motlier  did  before  him,  kiss  thfrm  And 
them  with  meat,  drink,  and  money.  He  iFOuld  h&ve  tiurUtffl 
together  in  hia  room  If  he  eould  find  that  number.  He 
tained  many^  both  men  and  ^vomon.  He  %t''ouId  go  Ur 
M&landry,  Rtoj)  in  a  cell  there,  accompanieMi  by  a  few  of 
dcToutcet  and  cloacat  fnends,  und  cosset  the  lepers 
ingly,  telling  them  they  were  desolate  and  afSif^ted  Only  lo' 
rewarded  for  ever,  persiiading  them  to  a.  hols-  iif^  "w-jtb  piljinl 
words,  reproving  theiu  for  their  evil  deeds  (and  many  J*Jpec* 
were  horribly  immoral);  but  before  ever  he  taJked  to  d»ac 
be  IdBsed  the  men,  embracing  longer  and  tnore  lovingly  thics 
who  were  worst  BinitteD.  The  swelled,  bl&ck,  gathered,  ^ 
formed  faces,  eyeless  or  lipleas,  were  a  horror  to  behold,  bat 
to  Hugh  they  seemed  lovely  in  the  body  of  their  hnmiliadcffi.^ 

The   division  of   the   disease,  by  the  early  authority 
relietJ  upon  by  Mr  Maiscui,  into  the  breeding,  full,  and 
shipwreck    periods,   well    represents   tbo    stages  of  lbs 
malady;  and  ltd  usual  (iourss  could  not  be  more  forcibly 
expressed.     That  lepei's  M^ere  very  immf>ral   was  an  w^j 
cepted  notion  in  earlier  times;  and  it  has  been  mAinLalQeJl 
that  the  desi^^nation  Sati^riasis  originated  in  tbatview; 
but  there  is  no  reason  tu  believe  that  lepers  are  mon 
Immoral  than  other   persons,     That  Jjeprosy  spread  a 
thoso  days  Is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  euch  re] 
exercises  as  have  been  referred  to  were  fashionable. 

Many  other  leper-houses  in  Ei^land  could  be 
trioned;  and  many  intercBting  rcferonoea  to  them  are 
be  found  in  eounty  and  city  histories.  The  recent  cxm^i 
tious  at  8t  JameHs  Palace  have  called  attention  te  tlM, 
fact  that  the  palace  was  built  on  the  aito  of  a  kpfv 
hospital  for  fourteen  Leprous  maids,  *  but  the  time  when, 
and  benefactors'  nameSf  both  unlcnown/  as  Widmore  puis 
it.*  There  is  also  a  tradition  at  Chetham's  Hospiul 
Manchester,  that  there  was  a  cell  for  lepers  ovcrlookiiv 


In  his  *  History  Ql\h^Cb>inAj  QtSX-PMw.  Wefltmtaslcr'  ( 1751  J,  f.  St 
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k  small  scurvy  garden  at  the  time  whan  the  buildjag  wa^^ 
tccupTed  hy  moiiks.  This  was  apparently  an  attempt  at 
He  isolation  of  sufforere  ;  but  whether  there  is  any  good 
kuthority  for  the  statement  is  doubtful. 

Another  aspect  of  the  matter  Is  that  other  diaeaaeH 
re  confused  with  Leprosy.  Some  older  writcra  state 
at  many  non-Iepera  found  their  way  into  leper-hooees  \ 
although  thfl  symptoms  of  true  Leprosy  had  i>0en 
or  leas  fully  and  accurately  doacribod,  errors  of 
osis  must  have  occurred,  just  as  they  do  at  the 
resent  day.  Andrew  Boorde  ■  refers  to  a  kind  of 
rosy  '  named  Allopecia,'  or  *  n  soden  fallynge  of  the 
Duefi  hero  of  his  hoed  and  board/  no  doubt  quite  a 
erent  disease,  for  the  hair  of  the  head  is  generally 
red  in  tnic  Leprosy,  the  ecalp  being  but  very  rarely 
ffectcd  by  infiltration  or  nodules*  Much  more  recently 
Silbert  White,  in  bis  *  Natural  History  of  Selbome,'t 
nentions  a  case  of  Leprosy. 

Th^ro  ira&,'  he  aaya,  'ia  thia  Tillage  deveral  years  ago  ■■ 
miserable  pauper  who,  from  his  birth,  was  afflicted  with  k 
keprosy,  es  far  an  we  are  aw^te,  of  a  ^iujrular  kind,  aiace  it 
Lffect«d  only  the  palms  of  his  h&ods  arid  tlie  sole^  of  hlh  feet, 
Ilii^  scaly  eruption  usually  broke  out  twice  in  the  year,  ab 
hfi  opting  and  fall ;  and  by  peoling  away  Jeft  the  skin  eo  tliln 
d  tender  that  neither  his  liands  nor  feet  were  able  tq 
rfonn  their  fiuictions.  .  .  .  We  know  his  parents,  neither 
^rliich  were  Itp^'i'^.' 

t   White   oieAnt  the  true  LeprOfly  is  venlied  by  the 
iinarkH    ho   goes   on  to  make  on   that  complaint.     The- 
e  of  the  pauper,  ho^^^ever,  was  really  an  instance  of 
G    diaea&e    known    as    keratoma    palmare   et    planlarr' 
lATUong  other  names),  and  was  certainly  not  Leprosy  at 
; J  though  strangely  enough,  afew  years  ago.  the  former, 
hich  occurs  in  the  island  of  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic,  was 
istakon  for  Leprosy,  and  that  by  a  medical  man,  not  a 
|a3mian  in  matters  medical  as  was  Gilbert  White- 

Soiue   writers   of   the    seventeenth    century  hftve    dis- 
ctly  expressed  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  InmateF^ 

*  AudnvFe  Bofirdc,  *Thi>  Brevifrr;  of  HeAlttuu  tor  aU  mKuer  of  SicKv^ 
|Bv«e«s,  &C-,  jcC',  &C.'  (1557>,  cup,  xH. 
t  *  BAnlugtOD  LetUiv,'  JuiVli  {I7T8>. 

i  Penct  'L«pta.'to1p  Hi.  Fe»c.  1  (IfiOS),  p.  97 ;  alAD'Brll.  M«d,  Joum. 
>L  1,  IW>Z. 
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of  leper-hous«a,  in    Bavaria   and   Holland    for  InstAncPi^ 
were  not  lepers,  but  suffering  from  Psora  pmvna  and 
Lepra  Grcocoru^n^     Great  confusion  has  prevailed  m 
nomen<;lature   «Jown    to   very  recent   times;    this   has 
some    e^ftent    already    been    touched    upon.      Curi 
enough,  indtviduala  sometimes  tried  to  become  in 
of  leper-houses  by  simulating  the   disease,  so    much 
that    penalties   had  to  be   decreed   to  keep   out 
gerers>     In  Ambroise  Pare's  works  there  is  an  inte 
account  of  'Timposture  d'un  certain  niaraut  qui  com 
le  ladre/*      To  such  abifta  have  the  lazy  and  idle  hai 
recouri^e  in  all  ages  to  obtain  board  and  lodging  oo  a^ 
terme. 

It  is  probable  that  various  ofiensive  and  disGguring 
maladies  of  the  skin  accompanied  by  tumours,  And 
also  bad  cases  of  uutreated  itch,  were  frequently  iB' 
eluded  umoug  leprous  disorders.  Even  at  the  present 
time  the  chief  supporter  of  the  theory  that  the  diseo** 
is  hereditary  includes  under  Leprosy  several  morbid  cod- 
ditions  of  the  mteguiuents«  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
everybody  else,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dla 
Recently  Leprosy,  in  its  early  stages,  has  on  one  or 
occasions  been  mistaken  for  beriheri,  A  great  advance  En 
the  direction  of  diagnosis  has  resulted  from  the  discovery 
of  the  baeillus,  which  can  be  readily  found  in  many  caa^i. 
and  thus  substitutes  certamty  for  doubu 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lepi-osy  ira* 
subsiding  in  Europe^  and  by  the  sixteenth  it  had  lost  iU 
endemic  character.  It  disappeared  from  England  at  that 
time,  but  not  entirely  from  i'rance,  in  the  south-w«t 
provinces  of  which  country,  oliiefly  in  Guyenne,  lepers 
injiitinued  to  be  observed  in  fairly  (Considerable  number** 
Tbo  disease  was  not  rooted  out  of  other  southern  parti 
of  Kurope,  and  it  ha^  continued  to  the  present  day  in 
Norway  and  Icekind, 

As  to  the  causes  which  led  to  its  disappearanoe  from 
our  midst,  it  is  onjy  reat^onahte  to  suppose  that  more  than 
oue  factor  played  a  pai-t  in  the  eradication  of  the  disesae. 
That  segregation,  such  us  it  was.  was  helpful  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot  be  doubted.    In  some  countries  it  was  carritd 
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out  strictly;  in  others,  entrance  into  a  Jeper-houae  was 
practically  voluntary.  That  fiegro^ation  in  Norway, 
ulbeit  not  ahsciiute,  has  gradually  and  ste^idily  led  to  the 
diminutioD  in  the  number  of  lepers  in  that  country  is  the 
opiojou  of  the  Norwegian  doctors  themselves,  and  there- 
fore of  those  best  able  to  Judge.  It  has  been  objected 
that  dGgre^tion  as  carried  out  in  Norway  is  not  strict* 
In  answer  to  that  it  may  be  said  that  Leprosy  is  not  a 
I  roadily  communicable  disease  ;  and,  having  recognised 
P^ria,  the  Nonvegians  do  not  strictly  and  absolutely  con- 
fin©  their  lepera  to  the  hoepital  grounds.  Moreover, 
lepers  urn  sometimes,  ©very  second  or  third  year,  allowed 
to  vifiit  their  relatives  for  a  abort  time,  under  certain 
rules.  They  are  also  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their 
friends  in  the  hoHpilaln.  Nevertheless  the  imx^rovement 
in  Norway  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  led  to  the  closing 
of  the  leper-hoapit-al,  as  such,  at  Moldo ;  and  the  place  is 
now  used  n»  a.  Nanstnrium  for  the  opan-air  treatment  of 
Tuberculosis.  That  other  factors,  such  as  improved  diet, 
housing,  and  clothing,  have  contributed  to  the  rooting 
out  of  Leprosy  in  England  cannot  he  doubted;  but,  were 
overcrowding,  dirt,  and  bad  food  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  de  tlovo,  it  would  still  bo  in  our  midst. 

Where  the  malady  baa  long  ceased  to  be  endemic,  as 
in  England,  there  are  always  some  imported  coses,  either 
natives  of  countries  where  the  disease  is  prevalent,  as  for 
instance  the  woman  front  Mitau  in  Courland,  whose  case 
got  into  the  London  daily  papers  a  few  years  ago,  or 
Englishmen  who  have  contracted  the  disease  iihroad- 
The  Mitau  case  is  of  some  importance  ut  a  time  when 
the  question  of  alien  immigration  is  being  dealt  with 
by  a  commission.  The  overcrowding  of  tenement  houses 
hy  the  Yiddish  in  this  country  and  the  habits  of  tbeso 
immigrants,  which  need  not  be  insisted  upon  in  this  placo, 
are  Weil  calculated  to  favour  the  est^tblishment  of  ihe 
disease,  should  cases  of  Leprosy  find  their  way  to  this 
country  from  infected  regions  of  Russia  and  Roumania. 
Nor  must  the  fact  be  lost  Right  of  that  an  appai-ently 
healthy  individual  may  ultimately  develope  the  disease 
after  his  arrival  in  a  now  country,  Tho  woman  from 
Russia  just  referred  to  is  a  case  in  point:  she  dei'elopei-l 
the  disease  two  years  after  landing  in  England.  Tbi^ 
Vol,  m.^Xo.  SS-i.  2  £ 
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bas  al)^  beou  the  experience  witb  the  Norwegian  imai- 
graots  in  MiriDGsata,  for  instance,  su  much  so  that  it  hai 
been  pointed  out  that  the  mere  examination  of 
grants  at  the  moment  of  entry  is  uaeleaa.  It  baa 
urged  that  the  family  histoiy  of  all  new-^^om^ rs  froiD> 
country  where  Leprosy  prevails  should  be  enqmred  bl 
before  allowing  them  to  embark  for  Amenca;  ud 
further,  that  no  member  from  a  leprous  family  ^ouU 
be  allowed  to  laud  at  all  upon  the  aborea  of  the  UmtoJ 
States. 

It  i&  of  no  use  to  blink  the  fact  that  Xj&prosy  is  eprci^ 
by  contagion  from  man  to  man — whether  directly  or  id- 
directly  doea  not  matter.     The  diaeAse  follows  the  linct 
of  human  mtei^ourse.     The  Chinese  are  justly  aueperted 
of  being  the  purveyors  of  Leprosy;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  attitude  of  our  Australiac 
colonics  with  respect  to  the  unrcatiHcted  imoiigratioD  of 
Chmese  t^uoUes,  Hdmirable  as  some  of  their  qualities  sdmj 
he.    The  same  may  be  uaid  with  regard  to  the  iniportaLiun. 
in  any  considerable  number,  of  natives  of  other  leprous 
countries,  such  aa  Japan  and  India.     The    extensioo  d' 
the  diHeaue  in  the  Prussian  difitrict  of  Memel  provea  iu\ 
powere  of  spreading  at  this  day  amon^;  Europeans ;  luida 
however  remote  the  chances  of  its  diffusion  are  her*  in 
Snglandf  the  possibility  of   such    an    occiLrrenoe,  in   Ote 
circumstancee  which  have  beeu  described,  cannot  bo  ot«- 
looked.     At  the  same  time  tbe  point  must  be  emphasis 
that   Lepi-osy   is  but  slightly   contagious,   and   is   closelj 
connected  with  family   life-     It  may  be    compared  In  a 
general  way  with    Tuberculosis    an  its   ioaidiou^   onset 
and  dlow  development,  whereas  the  popular  imaglnatioii 
sometimes  attributes  to  Leprosy  a  virulence  akin  to  thil 
of  Plague,  which  strikes  down  its  victims  with  suddeu' 
ness  and   usually  with    fatal    result.     It   is   difficult  tc 
ascertain  the    origin  of  Leprosy  in  certain   regiuna,  tl» 
earlier   accounts    being  often  confused  and    vague  and 
even  contradictory,  owing  sometimes   to  want  of  mff^ 
cal  trainijig  in  the  ol^server,  sometimes  to  the  difficollf 
of  interpreting  native  names*      Nevertheless,  it  can  be 
taken   as  certain  that  the  arrival  of  a  leper  in  a  IK>I^' 
jeprou.M   di»4trict  will  sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  oliiT 
cases  where  the  conditions  are  favourable,     lu^tanctfo' 
the  Oiseiisc  occurring  \tl  IYlooq  m  tsi'aS.wA. 'wvth  lepers  mtv 
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well  known;  and  it  moat  not  be  forgotten  that  one 
K)eitive  fact  ib  wot^bh  any  number  of  negative  objections. 
In  former  days  the  contagiousness  of  Leprosy  was 
kdniittod  without  question  ;  u&deed  it  was  overrated,  as 
t  atlU  is  by  tbo  geooral  public ;  but  in  past  times  tbe  con- 
litions  were  aucb  as  to  favour  ite  spread.  So  far  as 
llnglaitd  IB  concerned,  one  has  only  to  read  tbe  deHcrip- 
ions  given  by  Era^mu^  oE  tbc  conditions  of  life  which 
prevailed  in  his  day  to  appreciate  this.  Some  years  ago 
lie  College  of  Phyacians  of  London,  in  a  report  on  tbe 
mode  of  origin  and  spread  of  Leprosy,  unfortuuatel>"  ex- 
>res&od  tbo  opinion  that  it  wae  not  contagious.  More 
recently  ibe  Leprosy  coramiaHiOD«rs  in  India  i-ame  to 
be  conclusion  that  tbe  infectious  nature  of  tbe  disease 
lad  been  finally  established  by  the  discoveiy  of  the 
kscillus,  and  stated 

that  the  disease  was  to  be  plaased  among  the  coutnglous 
Ureases,  the  iufluence  of  contctgion  beln^  as  small  as,  or  even 
iftther  lef^s  than,  in  the  case  of  tnherculosis/ 

"hey  also  conchided  there  was  no  evidence  that  Lepix>Hy 
n  India  was  hereditarily  transmitted  from  parent  to 
thild :  and  further,  that  neither  the  form  of  diet  ooi' 
lie  HAiiitary  environment  of  tbe  individunj  had  any 
rpecific  action  in  tbe  causation  of  Leprosy.  At  the  same 
ime  the  coninussioners  added  that 

it  is  probable  that  bad  Iiyg:ionic  eiuroundingd,  deficient  or  im- 
iroper  food,  poverty,  exposure,  and  such  diseases  a^  syphilis, 
ire  all  factora  of  great  imi>ortance  in  reducing  the  vital 
lOiwers  of  the  organism  and  rendering  it  nioi'e  susceptible  to 

The  evidence  pointed  inevitably  to  tbe  oondusjon  that 
jBprosy  is  an  Infective  conUt^oud  disefLse.  But,  strangely 
uoagh,  the  commissioners,  in  their  final  summing  up, 
oqireased  tbe  opinion  that  Leprosy,  in  the  great  majority 
f£  cases,  originated  de  nwx).  A  critic  ha^  well  said  that 
his  conclusion  was  extraordinary  apud  contrary  to  tbe 
sxporience  of  those  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
he  subject  in  leprous  countries.  It  was  all  tbe  more 
txtraotdinary,  seeing  that  the  eonimissioners  fLdvo(-3ted 
roUmtary  isolation.  I'\irther  on  in  their  re^tt,  ^e^a 
lommissioners  reamrk  that  both  Leproey  and  T^ 
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loBis  are  contagious  m  an  equal  and  tniuimal  <l^i\V* 
But  did  any  one  of  the  commies] onere,  or  does  ftny  on* 
with  knowledge  of  the  flubjent,  contend  that  Tnberculost* 
arieea  d&  novo?  What  Induced  the  commissioners  to  comt 
to  thoir  conclusion  as  to  the  de  novo  origin  of  Leprosy  u 
u  psycho  log]  cul  pu/v.le;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thi 
aupportere  of  such  an  hypotheeia  account  for  the  preseocf 
of  bacilli  in  the  leprous  patient-  Are  we  to  ewppose  thai 
these  niicro-organiBnis  arise  spontaneously? 

More  recently  still,  howfiver,  at  the  Berlin  Confereaw 
in  1807,  the  upshot  of  the  deliberations  -vraa  to  determinf 
that  Leprogy  Is  a  specific  bacillary,  contagious   diaesf^' 
and,Avith  the  eifepUoii  of  a  few  dissentients,  the  met^iiji: 
was  unanimous  on  thia  polnti  thus  reversing  the  verdiii 
of  the  College  of  Fhyaieians  of  London.     The  opmicntf 
that  have  pi-evailed  at  various  times  as  to  TubeiTMiloab 
have  gone  through  somewhat  similar  phases.     An  eariy 
writer,  Fracastor  (1483-1553), •  expressed  the  opinion  iha* 
PultnunHry  Phthisiri  wad  eontagious ;  hu  also   believed  it 
to   be  hei'editary-      In  quite   recent  years  the   greatest 
authorities  denied  its  contagiousness.     Then  came  Vill*' 
luin's  inoculation  experiments,  which  ^^ere  sub&equentJjr 
confirmed  by  Koch*9   discovery  and   cultivation  of  tJi* 
baeillu^,  pi-oving  to  conviction  the  infoetlous  nature  <rf 
the  malady.    But  in  Tuberculoeia  too  there  is  the  question 
of  Huit  as  well  ah  of  the  seed  ;  and  it  is  not  every  individojJ 
exposed  to  the  germs  who  developes  the  disease.    Person* 
have   lived  in  close  contact  with  tuberculous  patient*!— 
husband  and  wife  for  instance — u'lthout  the  disease  being 
contracted  by  the  healthy  partner*    But  nothing  is  provc<J 
by  a  negative  occurrence  of  this  kind,  or  by  a  hundrod 
such ;  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  well   «stjiblished  that 
TuberciUosis  is   an  infective  contagious   diaease.      It  in 
pretty  certain  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lepnx?, 
which  resembles  it  in  many  ways-f 

With  regard  to  this  point,  the  history  of  some  of  tlifl 
externally  contagious  parasitic  diseases  to  which  man  if 
liable  is  interesting  and  important.    For  centuries  it  ws> 


k 


*  la  h[a  '  Dc  CoatsKlODlbiu  et  c<mta^O»lA  morbbs  «t  eoram  cumlian^' 
Lib.  m,  a.p.  3. 

t  See  nJso  ProfeKHur  Koch'^  camp&rlBon  or  T^prOFiy  with  Tubarcoki^  U 
hlw  addpess  before  the  Brith!]  CongroBi  on  Tiiln?rc:iilo>lfl  (Trftn*.  toJ.  I|tn^ 
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Heved  tliat  tlio  body-loiiHO  mxtsc  by  spantHneous  genera- 
tion, and  that  certain  individual  bred  the  insect — a  boLief 
not  extinct  among  the  ignorant  even  at  the  present  day. 
Readers  of  Plutarch  need  scarwily  be  reminded  of  tbe 
account  of  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  Dictator.  These 
erroneous  notions  were  based  on  a  statement  of  Aristotle, 
■^T-Z,  that  nits  were  sterile,  Wril«r  lifter  writer  went  on 
bovdng  down  to  the  great  Greek  naturalist's  authority, 
until  Swammordam  and  Loeuwenhoek  showed  by  eicperi- 
mert  tli/it  the  nits  were  really  the  ova  of  the  •pedicali, 
thi:^  supplying  a  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  the 
S'eneral  belief  in  the  insect'ci  spontaneous  genoi'ution. 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  Ringworm,  a  common  dinease, 
which  is  undoubtedly  contagious,  as  schoolmasters  know 
but  too  well,  the  late  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson  wrote  not  so 
many  years  ago  that  the  parasitic  theory  did  not  com- 
mend  itself  to  his  bnlief,  and  that  the  fncts  admitted  of 
anotbor  and  more  ^cientiiic  oxplanation.  He  seriously 
doubted  contagion,  ■without  wholly  denying  it,  further 
insisting  tliat  all  the  plienomona  which  WE^ro  usually 
taken  as  evidence  of  contagion  admitted  of  an  oxplana- 
tion equally  favourable  to  the  opposite  theoiy.  It  was 
iropo^^-sible  for  him  to  i-umiirciheud  a  vegetaihle  growth 
ituilde  the  hair.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fungi  can  be  plainly 
observed  attacking  the  hair;  and  Wilson's  more  scientific 
esqil^nation.  detjiila  of  which  he  did  not  apparently  give, 
would  nob  be  accepted  at  the  present  day  by  an  examiner 
from  any  medical  student.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  such  an 
everyday  affair  as  Ringworm,  bow  few  mothers  could 
give  any  positive  account  of  bow,  when,  and  where  the 
diBease  was  contracted  I  Negative  evidence  is  of  no  value 
whatever  in  such  cases ;  yet  it  was  on  negative  evidence 
that  a  late  Yieoneao  authority  rtunimed  up  against  the 
contagiousness  of  Leprosy. 

Another  theory,  that  of  heredity,  held  the  field  for  a 
(time,  but  has  been  gradually  abandoned.  The  fact  that 
the  children  of  leprous  parents  become  lepers  when  they 
remain  in  their  leprous  surroundings  may  naturally  be 
attributed  to  contagion,  for  when  such  children  ara  re- 
moved from  their  homea  they  grow  up  healthy.  More^ 
over,  the  theory  of  heredity  completely  breaks  down  when 
children  become  lepers  before  their  parents,  and  also  when 
it  i)^  shown  that  the  diseaso  may  be  contracted  abroad  ^^ 
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adult  Eufrlishraeu  whoao  parents,  livitip  in  England. 
certainly  not  lepera.  That  a  predUpoeition  to  the  di^ 
may  be  inheHbed  neod  hardly  be  said;  in  this  ruflpect 
LoproBj  IB  similar  to  Tuberculoeis,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  practiGally  never  hereditary  in  the  truo  senee  of 
the  word,  although  sut^h  a  view  was  nt  one  time  ■widelj- 
hold.  It  ivat*  on  account  of  the  belief  in  heredity  that 
the  segregation  of  lepers  was  originally  advocated  in 
Norway^  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  procfRation  of  freiJh 
victims.  The  chief  exponent  of  the  theory  at  the  present 
day  goes  so  ietr  bb  to  trace  back  to  biblical  times  the 
Leprofiy  of  the  Spanish  Jew*n  in  Constantinople,  descend' 
antfl  of  the  Spaniotes  who  sought  a  refuge  in  that  citj 
aom&  four  centuries  ago. 

The  theory,  also  one  of  long  standing,  that  Leprosy 
arises  from  eating  bad  fish,  has  practically  only  ona 
supporter  left.  That  bad  food,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl,  may  play  a  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease  by 
diminishing  the  resisting  power3  of  the  individual  and 
inducing  toxic  conditions  of  the  system,  everybody  will 
ullow.  Moreover,  fiah  or  any  other  article  of  diet  may 
produce  Leprosy,  provided  the  bacillus  exists  in  auch 
food  ;  butT  so  far,  it  has  not  been  Bhown  to  do  ao<  Much 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  Leprosy  frequently  occurs 
along  soa-coasts  and  near  rivers;  but  this  is  equally 
favourable  to  the  theory  of  contagion,  for  it  must  not  bi 
forgotten  that  rivera  and  oceans  are  natural  channels  of 
communication  ;  and  in  new  countries  the  sea-co»st  and 
the  banks  of  rivers  are  among  the  tirst  places  to  be  settled 
As  well  might  Plague  be  attributed  to  a  similar  cauae, 
because  its  first  appearance  in  a  countiy  is  genei'ally  nmdtf 
in  a  sea-port.  Leprosy,  moreover,  fiourishes  in  moun- 
tainous districts  and  on  arid  plateaux,  as  well  aa  on  the 
sea-shore  and  the  borders  of  Hvera.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Leprosy  has  been 
observed  among  those  ^v'ho  do  not  eat  fish ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  fiali-eaters  are  not  specially  affected.  The 
people  of  Chile,  for  instance,  who  are  stated  to  consume 
a  great  deal  of  fish,  appear  to  be  free  from  the  disease. 

The  fish  theory  is  not  supported  by  a  single  positive 
fact,  nor  haa  it  found  fai^our  with  those  who  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  disease  in  its  native  haunltf.  It 
w,    moreover,   samewhat  d\ffii;ult  to    say  at  any  jfi^en 
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monient  what  the  theory  really  implies-  For  instance, 
it  haa  been  seriously  stated  that  the  bacillus  of  Leprosy 
in  the  leper  is  the  barillas  of  Tuberculosie  Diodified  by  a 
fish  dieL  Whether  this  view  is  utill  held,  or  has  icnde 
way  for  another,  it  shows  at  any  I'abe  to  what  shifts  the 
BWpportere  of  the  theory  have  been  put.  But  recent 
BdmiBsioTiB  lire  even  more  damaging-.  Mr  Hutc^hinson 
the  chief  exponent  of  the  hypothesis,*  after  a  abort  visit 
to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  now  admits  that 

'  in  the  Kafir  kraab  of  Natal  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  tlie  disease  is  comiuiinlcated  from  person  to  person, 
aspecially  to  young  cihildfen-'  He  adds  that  '  the  i'd.riLy  and 
ostremo  irregularity  with  which  euch  communication  appears 
to  occur  suggest  that  it  is  neither  by  iiilialatiou,  nor  by  any 
eort  of  Bkin  inoculation ' ;  and  he  suggests  *  that  the  mode  of 
coinDianicatiou  is  hy  tating  fixjd  direct  from  a  loper'a  hand 
and  contaminated  by  Bccretiou^  containing  the  living:  bacilluB, 
This  it  is  proposed  to  call  **  coramenaal  communication,'* ' 

This  IS  surely  trifling  with  worda,for  it  practically  admits 
T^hat  conta^onists  have  always  maintained*  viz^  that 
Iveprosy  is  an  infective  conta^ous  disease.  The  admis- 
mon,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Leprosy  commissionera 
mentioned  above,  is  qualified  by  the  statement 

'that  in  Cape  Colouy  a  very  large  majority  of  ca^^es  are,  w) 
far  us  evidence  cau  be  obtained,  de  novo  ooee  ]  that  is,  thera 
is  no  history  of  either  hereditary  tran^uiission  or  of  eipoaare 
to  risk  of  contagion.' 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  hiHtoJ'y  of  exposure;  to  ridk  of 
contagion  goes  for  nothing  ;  and  the  expoticnt  of  the  6sh 
theory  would  be  the  first  to  disregai^  such  negative 
evidence  in  another  kind  of  dise*ise,  if  the  objective 
symptoms  were  undoubted.  Mr  Hutchinsoo  tells  us  that 
*  before  the  record  of  the  first  cases  tbo  Dutch  brought 
over  MahLyN  from  Java,  to  Q»<tAblinh  a  fish  factory  in  Cape 
Town ' ;  but  he  does  not  mention  that  Java  has  long  been 
and  still  ia  a  leprous  countryn     He  adds  that 

•siDce  1750,  when  the  first  caeee  were  obsei-ved,  the  disease 
has  gradually  spread.    It  advaocod  around  Uape  Town  in  tho 


•  Mr  Jonathan  Hatctinton  la  '  The  Pi»WcU&ta;  y(A.  t\»  ^o,1  >^1^i  V^tf^fi^ 
pp.  8J^  338, 
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first  intitruLOd,  bnC  ultimately  over  almost  the  vrholeof 
b  now  British   territory*  ineluding  the  Fr^e  StftUwdt 
TraiiSTftaL    Quite  recently  (sixty  yeara  agoj  it  luu  orawdl 
DrakeoEberg  and  tkdranced  into  Natal.' 


^ven  if  all  this  bo  admitted,  thero  is  nothuig  ic  it 
ooDtagion  ;   on  the  contrary,  it  is  all  in  favour  of 
iagion;  and  there  ih  no  reaaon  for  brining  fiah  or 
other  diet  into  bad  odonr.     On  the  whole,  theref' 
may  bo  taken  that  the  iiah  hypothoeia  ie  losing 
■when  its  most  able  supporter  has  to  make  such  an  & 
mon  QB  has  been  quoted. 

The  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of   Leprosy  b  an 
link  in  tbe  evidence  in  favour  of  the  infGctiouFi  nat 
tliB  malady.     At  this   epoch   it  cannot   well  be 
except  perhaps    by    those    unacquainted    "vnth   nsodaa 
medical  work  and  methods,  that  Koch's  bacillus  is  tk 
BBaectitxl  factor  in  the  productiou  of  Tuberculosis,  wlietber 
of  the  lungs  or  other  tissues  of  the  body.     With  regart 
to  the  bacillus  of  Tabercnloais,  the  postulates  laid  don 
by   Professor  Koch   have  been  ful31Ied.     Altbougb  tbi 
bacillus  is  not  easy  to  cultivate,  it  has  been  cultiritti 
artificially  outside  the  human  body ;  the  disease  hoa  bM 
roprodured  in  aoimHlH,  and  the  bacillus  has  been  demoB' 
strated  in  their  tissues.     In  the  cose  of  the  bacillus  d 
LoproBy,   on   the   othor  hand,   attempts    to  cuitivata  1 
artiHcifilly   have   hitherto   failed*  although   all   Idndit  d 
media  have  been  employed.     From  time  to  time  pc»iti^ 
results  in  this  direction  have  been  announced ;  butiafioiw 
instaneeH  the  authors  have  themselves  admitted  they  wen 
mistaken,  while  in  others  the  experiments  have  notbeA 
coniii-med  by  independent  investigators.      Nor  hoA  tlK 
bacillus   of   Leprosy  ever  been  found   in   earth,  air.  « 
water,  or  in  fish,  Oesh,  or  other  food.     All  attempts  U> 
reproduce  the  disease  in  man  and  animals  have  ieJkA. 
The  notable  instance  of  Keanu,  the  Hawaiian  enniiziU 
who  escaped  the  death-penalty  by  submitting  toexpcsfT 
mental  inoculation  with  leprous  tissue,  was  not  decaiJTOi 
although  he  subsequently  developed  Leprosy^  for  it  W 
found    that  Roine   of  his   relatives  were   sufferers,  ui 
moreover,  he  lived  in  a  notoriously  leprous  area.    Id  ^ 
case,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  other  sources  of  iolw^ 
tion  w^  not  absolutely  excluded.     The  aame 
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cases  in  which  arm  to  arm  voccmation  has  been 
1  of  spreading  the  disense,  jUthough,  a  priori, 
tn  ucctirteace  Is  doubtless  possible,  the  more  so 
r  bacillus  has  boon  found  io  the  vaceine  vesicles 
kprous  subject.  The  use  of  calf^lymph  would  quite 
lO  the  chance  of  such  infection.  In  Norway,  vac- 
3n  has  been  compuJsory  for  many  years  ;  ncvorthe- 
Luring  the  same  period  Leprosy  has  beoD  steadily 
ishrng.*  Further,  medical  men  have  experiinent- 
nocolated  themselves  with  leprous  mabcnal,  but 
««gsfally<     The  question  therefore  requires  further 

<nn  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  failure  to 
ate  the  bacillus  and  to  inoculate  animals,  there  la 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  bacilhw  of  Lepruay 
hat  of  Tuberculosis  are  two  different  micro-organ' 
juat  as  the  two  diseases  differ  clinically  from  each 
in  various  ^vays,  whatever  the  resemblance  between 
may  be.  The  fact  too  that  animals.  In  ordinary 
ootoncea  at  any  rate,  are  immune  to  Leprosy,  is 
IBt«;  for,  were  U  otherwise,  the  chances  of  infec- 
NTOuld  he  multiplied.  It  may  he  remarked  in  this 
that  the  body  becomes  more  prone  to  some  infec- 
when  it  is  in  some  way  debilitated,  such  as  by 
ic  alcoholism,  over-fatigne,  and  In  various  toxic 
Idons.  This  has  been  shown  experimentally  with 
i  to  aairaalfl.  Immune  at  ordinary  times  to  certain 
bial  infections-  The  part  played  by  chronic 
:}ltam  in  the  development  of  Tube rcido sis  may 
be  referred  to— a  point  to  which  attention  wae 
dly  directed  at  the  British  Congreti«  on  Tuber- 
B  held  in  London  in  190],  8heep»  on-ing  to  their 
BIT  life,  escape  Tuberculosis^  but  when  folded  in 
beds  may  c^ontract  the  disease.  Again,  horses  fed 
Ok,  as  in  Denmark,  are  liablu  to  developc  Tuber- 
s  of  the  alimentary  tract  when  the  milk  employed 
Lt  of  tuberculous  cows;    and  wild  animab  in  cnp- 

readily  become  the  victims  of  the  bacillus  of 
rculosis. 

has  i-ecently  been  stated  that  the  infoctioii  of 
starts  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  notto^ 
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u  vii^w  whioh  wsls  appjirently  prevalent  &t  tlio  tiDU 
Pliiiy.     In  Ilia  '  Natural  IlL'itory  '  •  Ue  eaya  ; 

'  Dixirnits  eloph&ntiasim  acite  Pompei  Magni  j^tat^m  non  MCJ- 
riietc  in  Italia,  et  ips&m  &  fat'i«  siepius  iDOlpieateai,  In  tuub 
pHma  ¥eluti  loutlcula,  mox  increat^ente  per  totma  cotpo^, 
maculosa  variia  coloribua  et  mteqoali  cute,  aljbi  cra^ea,  ilitt) 
tomii,  dura,  aJibi  imii  ucable  aapeiti,  ad  poBtremiim  veto  nipr- 
sccuto  et  ad  ossa  carues  adprimeDte,  mtumeseentiVus  dijptii 
Id  jjedibiis  mauiLuatjue.' 


This  opinion  of  Fllny  in  *Lb4o  referred  to  by  Fra^astxjr  in 
hirt  riiapter  'Do  Elephantia/     That  such  a  mode  of  i^rfo^ 
tion  IB  posBible  cannot  be  deoiod ;  but  that  it  is  so  in  ewry 
'cHso,  ai4  a  recent  investigator  would  have   us  believe 
too  sweeping  a  etatenient,     Lupiis  vulgaris,  a  dtseaso  dM 

tho  bacillus  of  Tuberculoait*,  eertaiiily  eometimefi  oora- 
lences  in  the  nostril,  ultimately  upreAding  to  adJacHit 
*Xiarts- 

As  to  tho  bacillus  itself,  it  resembles  that  of  Tub«r- 
tjulosU  both  in  appearance  and  in  its  staining  properties 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  smaller.  Both  kinds  of  bacilli 
lire  'aeid-fast/  that  is,  resist  tho  docolorisiog  ofFocts  of 
iniucii'al  at'icl-s  when  pi-evirmsly  Bt-aineci  by  e*?rt*tin  dy**. 
The  bacillus  of  Leprosy  differs  from  that  of  Tuberculosa 
in  being  extremely  abundant  in  the  skin  and  in 
organs,  especially  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  nod 
ul(.Hiratiug  foi^m  of  the  disease,  Tho  baiulli  are 
|>ri)scnt  in  onurraous  nmnbora  both  inaide  and  betwf^ 
the  cells  -whieh  build  up  the  various  tisaues.  They  aw 
found  in  groups  and  colonies,  or,  as  the  latter  have  been 
called,  glaoal  masscH  ;  and  it  baa  been  suggested  t  that  the 
Imcilli  of  these  groups,  far  from  being  dead  or  involutioo 
foj-iu>4,  AS  lias  been  supposed  by  some,  belong  t^^  a  phase 
In  the  life-history  of  tho  parasite,  a  resting  stage  during 
which  it  prepares  by  multiplication  for  a  further  invaeion 
of  its  host.  This  agrees  with  clinical  observation ;  for  a 
]rper  may  be  eeomingly  doing  well,  when  suddenly  ft 
{(tbrllo  GKacerbation  occurs,  with  fresh  eruptive  olemecU 
tilK>ut   the  body.     In   the  afore-mentioned  form   of  riff 

•  DooV  ilVT,  L,  fi,  (ed.  TBubuer*  IB&T),  p.  176. 

t  Ptttiut.  'Traaa.  Patbologlc^al  Soc.  of  London."  rot  5£  (iMlk  p.  J*' 

aJ«i '  Uprm'  vo^.  il.  p-  ?oa. 
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diseatw  the  lining  of  the  moutli  and  nose  hecome  affect*^ 
so  that  1>acil]i  are  being  couatantly  abed  m  the  di&oharges, 
&nd  also,  it  is  siud,  in  tho  oxpired  air,  when  violently 
I'scpalled*  »e  in  Hneezing-  It  hua  been  shown,  however, 
that  there  are  '  acid-faet '  bacilli  normalljr  inhabiting  tho 
nose.  The  parasite  has  been  found  in  pra<iticaUy  all  tho 
structurea  of  the  body,  but  the  akin  and  nervoua  syetem 
are  the  chief  tissues  to  suffer.  This  h&s  led  to  a  rough 
classification  of  the  disease  into  three  categonefi,  ac- 
cording as  the  skin  or  the  nervous  system,  or  both,  are 
affected. 

In  the  tirst  kind.  Lepra  tube^roaat  nodules  and  infiltra- 
tion of  the  akin  occur  chieBy  about  the  face  and  the  bEutka 
of  the  handH ;  they  niay  he  present  also  elwewherp,  but  the 
trunk  may  escape  when  tho  afore-mentioned  parta  arc 
markedly  affected.  When  the  face  is  much  involved, 
the  natural  furrowaof  the  akin  are  much  deepened,  givmg 
rise  to  the  fades  leonina  or  leontiasis^  Tho  aspect  Is  then 
characteriatic,  and,  taken  with  the  peculiar  discoloration 
of  the  skia,  loss  of  eyebrowa,  and  injection  of  the  eyes, 
has  perhapa  given  rise  to  tho  designation  of  Satyria^  in 
past  times,  although  some  writers  take  the  word  in 
another  aenae.  The  handn  and  feet  become  Hwullon,  the 
skin-tumourB  break  down  here  and  there*  and  the  linings 
of  tho  nose,  mouthy  and  larynx  become  afifeetedf  gi\'ing 
rise  to  a  i^haiige  in  the  voice.  "  Altogether  the  aufTerer's 
condition  becomes  a  most  wretched  one»  especially  should 
thc^  eyes  he  much  involved ;  and  ho  uitimntcly  falls  a  proy 
Lo  Tuber[rulo9iH  or  some  other  intercurrent  malady. 

In  the  nervous  form,  Lcjn^  ajuvsthetica,  or  macuki- 
UfUB^theticct,  as  it  has  been  called— for  an  eruption  may 
Jiccompany  it — much  deformity,  of  the  hands  especially, 
is  produced ;  but  the  outlook  is  less  gloomy,  and  the 
disease,  in  such  eases,  is  slower  in  its  evolution  than 
in  the  tumour  forms.  Indeed,  in  Leprosy,  as  in  other 
diHeases,  there  are  various  degrees  of  severity,  depending 
on  circumst^tnces  of  climate,  the  general  condition  of 
the  body,  manner  of  life,  diet,  and  so  forth,  ao  much  so 
that  in   some  individuals  it  may  remain  comparatively 


*  ThiA  change  1«  alluded  to  to  (hii  "Thoiuuid  Ntghtfl  and  oub  NlghC : 

■AllAh  dlMppolnl  the  oW  hag.  who  lold  me  that  be  wns  Affected  with 
l«pivf 7  I  Sonlf  tbia  la  not  Ibe  voLcg  of  ou?  who  halh  ^^uth  %  dlMUiA.' 
(Barton's  tnauUtkin,  III,  1T7,> 
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benign  and  gradually  die  out.    In  one  ineWuc^ou 
the  epecifio  booilli,  which  had  been  found  in  the 
stages  of  thd  complaint,  were  sought  for  m  vun  rf| 
later  date,     There  may  be  a  nii:ctore  of  these  two 
in  tho  some   individual,  both    the    nervouB  end  a 
mentJiiy   syatemH    boing    affected ;     but   whicL&yflr 
it  ntay  assume,  the  difieaae  ia  one  and  the  sameiA 
sui  generis. 

Lepers  often  become  apathetic,  o^vmg.  no  donbttfl 
poii^ons   brewed  within   them   hy  the   bacilli,  wlm 
already  stated,  ra.ay  bo  present  in  myriads  in  the 
form  of  the  disease,  the  quantity  of  microbes  ii 
for  the  apparently  feeble  toxic  propert-ies  of  the 
of  their  lifeactivitioe.    This  apathy  varies  to  some 
with  race. 

The  long  incubation   or,  rather,   laten^^y  of  lb* 
plaint  is  another  reuiarkahle  feature.    It  may  be 
by  years  in  some  instances  ;  and  the  disease  may  ii 
a  considerable  time  after  the  patient  has  left  a 
area.    This  fact  ia  of  aome  importance  in  the 
immigrants  from  such  countrieB,  for  they  may  a] 
be  quite  healthy,  and  show  no  symptoms  of  the 
on  arrival  in  their  ne'w  home,  but  yet   may  uldc 
become  undoubted  lepers,     Tho  long  latency  fllao 
the  diiEcuIty  of  tracing  the  disoHso  to  ks  soune, 
fact,  however,   that  an  individual  has  at  tKvme 
other  sojourned  in  places  where  the  diaesee  ia  bj 
a  valuable  one  in  forming  an  opinion  in  caeee  when 
disciwe  iH  suspected,     And  although  the  chancer  of  bi 
tion  are  remotci  especially  as  regards  the  white  muu^ 
over-increasing  facilities  for  intercommunication 
the  various  parts  of  tho  world,  and  militjiry  expt'rfitH 
leprous  countrieSj  such  as  China,  Madagascar.  South  Af' 
and  the  Philippines,  may  in  the  future  lead  to  moi»i 
more  cases  being  obMtrved  in  those  parts  of  Europft 
of  the  United  States  where  tlie  disease  only  occoi*tf| 
result  of  importation.     In  this  connexion  it  mart  hi 
Ijeated.   that  Leprosy,  although  an   infective  coal 
disease,  lb  only  slightly  so,  and  requires  special  ^ 
tions  for  its  conveyaneo  from  one  individual  to  ^ 
Thirt  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  for  there  ia  unftjrtr 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  newRpapen  to 
sensationftA  movm^tuixH  ^i^jX  oi  n':^  ««\sji.\  mole-hilt 
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to  gLV6  publicity  to  oUirmiat  rumotirs  in  a  way  which  is 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

In  dealing  with  Leprosy,  preyention  is  the  thing  to 
aim  at>  for,  down  to  (he  present  timo,  treatment  has  not 
been  of  mui^h  avail-  The  outlook  is  therefore  not  a  bright 
one  ;  but,  as  has  olreadj'  been  stated,  caaea  vaiy  widely  in 
the  degree  of  virulence.  Among  Kui'opeana  very  eatis- 
factory  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  removal  to  a 
temperate  climate,  combiued  with  good  feeding  and 
hygiene,  and  the  exhibition  of  certain  drugB.  The  serum 
treatment,  which  in  DiphthGria  h&a  been  bo  satisfactory, 
haaiiot  been  foimd  to  have  much  influence  in  the  v-a^iQ  of 
Leprosy.  !E\irther  research  and  inveatigation  in  the  way 
of  therapeutics  will  no  doubt  in  the  future  lead  to  the 
eomptaiut  being  treated  more  satisfuctorilyp  That 
Leprosy  may  be  cured,  or  at  least  may  become  spon- 
taneously arrested  in  its  development  and  flicker  out, 
cannot  be  denietL 

With  regard  to  prophylaxis,  where  the  diseaac  is 
endemic,  the  ieolatton  of  lepers  in  special  hor^pitale  or 
settlements  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it.  Bub  ia 
the  Hegrpgation  to  be  compulsory  or  voluutaiy?  The 
formtfr,  of  course,  calls  for  legislation,  backed  b^'  the 
machinery  of  the  atate.  In  Norway  it  has  answered  ;  but 
in  such  a  countiy  as  India,  where  there  are  thousands  of 
lepers,  thie  method  obviously  becomes  a  very  serious  and 
difGcult  one.  In  Bombay,  the  effortrt  of  Mr  H.  H.  Acworth 
resulted  in  lSt)0  in  the  building  of  the  Matoonga  Asylum 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  for  the  reception  of  wandering 
and  pauper  sufTerers.  A  few  years  later  Lex>or  Acts  were 
po&acd  in  Bengal  (Act  No.  V  of  1895),  and  for  India  in 
general  (Act  Xo.  Ill  of  1S98),  for  the  segregation  and 
medical  treatment  of  pauper  leperK,  aind  the  control  of 
lepers  following  certain  callings.  The  results  of  these 
attempts  to  deal  with  tho  evil  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. Legu.1  enactments  also  obtain  bi  various  colouias, 
Engliab,  Dutch,  and  others,  In  New  South  Wales,  where 
the  disease  ia  only  sporadic  or  imported,  a  lazaretto 
has  been  established  near  Sydney  ;  and  a  special  Lepnwy 
Act  was  passed  in  1^1)0.  which  made  notification  of  the 
difiease  eompal8or>%  and  authorised  the  i-emoval  and  de- 
tention of  lepers,  or  their  supervision  in  domestic  isolation. 
This  legal  enactment  was  made,  notivithstanding  the  fact 
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that  the  commanicability  of  the  diseaas  was  noi  i»| 
Hidered    proveu   by  the   medical    ofQeer   attached  u  tW| 
Board   of    Health   of    that  colony.      Receutij. 
(Report    on    Leprosy   in    N.S.W.   for   1898).  soiue 
have  ooine  t«  light  which  are  certainly  in  favour  fJ 
infective  (contagious  view.      In  Madagnscar.  tfae 
have  found  it  ncooesary  to  OBtablish  loper  ho0pitalii 
to  the  increase  of   the  disease,  due,  appflrendy,  lo' 
segregation  law^  of  Raiiavalona  11  ha^■lIlg  bccomB 
letters  undor  Ranavolona  III-* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  coantrie«  w^'-^^ 
open  to  the  ininiigratiori  m  large  ntimbera  *''. 
leprous  regions  and  areas  are  in  danger  either  Cfl 
coming  infected  or  of  the  diseaee  obtaining  awm\ 
maoent  footing  and  becoming  more  prevalent  h\ 
present  moment  it  is  being  debated  whether  ChinW 
JapanoBO  coolies  should  bo  allowed  to  land  in 
numbers  in  South  Afri^yi.  So  far  ah  Leprosy  li 
cemed,  the  disease  w'ould  undoubtedly  jncreane  V 
country  were  such  a  thing  allowed,  for  it  finds  in 
a  congenial  soiL  The  importation  of  East  IndUn 
into  British  Guiana  is  stated  to  have  led  to  an  iij< 
that  colony- 1 

In  England  the  complaint  does  not  flouriflh, 
recent  yeara  individuals  suffering  from  it  have* 
as  is  known,  never  communicated  it:  thougli  l^^ 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible  in  certain  circi 
was  shown  by  an  insLauL-o  which  occurred  soma 
ago  in  Ireland.  Special  legislation  would  therefore 
of  place  here;  for,  to  bo  logical  and  just,  those 
from  Tuberculoais  would  alHu,  a  fortiori,  have  to  be 
with. 

Georgk 


ScL"P»ria.  Na  35,  1902, 

t  VetiJidmQ  tBrib.  Mt^.  AdMC.   Brhnolii   Qdl.  GiiIflJM)i 
Drit.  OulAom  J&n.  21.  1902. 
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1,  Xe  tfTii/ini  tlella  ATchiLettu.1^  Lotnharda.  By  G,  T, 
Rivoira.     YoL  L     Rome:  Loeechcr,  1(^01. 

2-  The  Monastery  of  St  Luke  of  StiTi9  in  Phocis.  ByR.W, 
Schultz  and  S.  Q.  Banmley.     London:  Maciaillao,  1901. 

3.  TTtc  Church  ofSancta  Sophia,  Constantinople.  By  W<  H. 
Letbaby  and  Harold  Swauison.    Loadon :  MHcmlUan, 

4.  Architfcture  in  Italy  from  tixe  Sixth  to  the  Mleventh 
Century.  By  R.  Cattaneo.  Translated  by  Counteas 
Isabel  Curtiw-Cholmeley  in  Bermanu  London :  Fiaher 
Uiiwin,  1896, 

5»  Tfte  Cathedral  Build&rs,  By  Leader  Scott,  Second 
edition.     London:  Sampson  Loiv,  1899. 

MODEAK  architecturo  seems  tncapablo  of  progress  except 
in  a.  circle.  A  hundred  years  ago  yve  exhausted  our 
classical  tradition ;  and  the  study  of  Gothic  arohiteoture 
was  taken  np  with  a  fervour  that  developed  into  a  sort 
of  religious  mania.  Enthusiasts  were  to  be  found  in  thn 
laat  generation  who  hoped  at  length  to  realise  their 
difeam  of  a  universal  Gothic  architecture,  and  of  a  return 
to  thoHe  halcyon  i^ays  'when  builder  and  architect  were 
rolled  into  one,  when  everybody  TPas  honest,  and  all 
the  moral  virtuefl  were  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of 
the  building  trades.  But,  just  when  the  prize  aeeniod 
within  their  reach,  their  dream  was  ludely  shattered ; 
golden  calves  wore  set  up  from  Dan  even  to  Beer- 
iibeba  t  and  every  architect  became  a  law  to  himself. 
A  few  men  who  were  brought  up  on  Gothic,  hut  saw  the 
abexirdity  of  its  modern  practice,  hare  gone  back  a  stage 
farther,  and  have  transferred  their  studies  to  that  obscure 
period  which  preceded  the  art  of  medieval  Europe.  But 
one  fitage  more,  and  we  shall  be  back  io  Roman  archi- 
tecture; and  so  the  circle  will  complete  itself,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  be^n  figain,  enriched  by  the  experience 
of  a  hundred  years  of  failure. 

The  history  of  post-Roman  architecture  is  still  ei- 
cepdingly  obflcure,  »o  much  so  that  the  anuLtour  has  felt 
himself  free  to  offer  the  most  fantastic  theories  on  the 
subject-     Mr  Ruakin^  for  instance^  found  the  at\^\u  ot 
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Lombardic  art  in  the  carnivorous  appetite  of  the  Lom- 
bard. It  ie  a  great  advance  on  those  Utonuy  evercisee 
tluLt  the  historical  method  should  at  length  be  applied 
to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  that  theories  evolved 
from  the  inner  conaciousnesfi  oE  emotional  ^vriters  ar« 
being  repUi^ed  hy  the  patient  study  of  buildings,  Cactan 
and  documents.  f 

It  is  from  thiii  point  of  \-iow  that  wo  welcome  Signer 
Rivoira'e  book,  Italian  antiquaries  have  for  a  consider- 
able  time  been  at  work  on  the  early  architecture  of  lulj 
after  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  So  long  ago 
a>i  1829  Cordero  published  his  "work,  'Dell'  Italiana  Archi- 
tettura  durante  la  dominazione  longobarda.*  Selvatico* 
Oarrucci  and  others  followed,  and  more  recently  KaffasLo 
Cattaneo.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  alr^eody 
attaining  large  proportions*  without,  however,  any  gmC 
progress  boing  made,  since  the  be^t  clVort^  of  eaeb  ItaliAa 
scholar  are  directed  to  demolishing  the  work  of  hifi  pTv- 
dece^sor.  Signer  Hivoira  himself  sets  about  the  busineas 
witl\  charactoi'istic  energy,  and  points  out  that  previoiu 
ivriters  have  been  too  apt  to  follow  each  other,  and  Loj 
fond  of  theorising  without  consideration  of  the  buildup 
Indued,  he  says,  somewhat  bluntly,  that  they  are  oftou 
tripped  up  by  *un  entusiasmo,  che  talvolta  fa  ostacolo 
alia  scrupolosa  veridiciUi/  Signer  Rivoira  himself  Ia  ni^l 
entirely  beyond  a  aoapicion  of  straining  his  evidence;  bat 
he  has  approached  his  subject  with  a  genuine  pasaiou  for 
research,  ixnd,  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  acc«pt  all 
his  conclusions,  ho  h&a  spared  no  labour  in  ooUectbff 
aod  presenting  the  materials  of  his  great  uudertakiiig» 
Only  the  iirnt  volume  of  his  work,  which  is  splendidlj 
illustrated,  is  at  present  issued.  It  deals  with  architecture 
down  to  the  elevonth  century.  This  period,  howevefi 
includes  some  of  the  most  thorny  points  of  the  contro- 
versy; and  the  real  problem  at  issue  is  tho  historicdl 
explanation  of  poBt-Bomaii  architecture  both  in  the  VkM 
and  the  East  during  this  period.  It  is  with  the  an^hi- 
tecture  of  the  West  that  Signor  Rivoira  concerns  himdeU, 
and  as  to  this  he  has  a  very  detinite  theory,  HIa  thecii 
is  to  show  that  western  architecture  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  (generally  known  ae  RoumneM^ue) 
is  derived,  through  Lombardic  architecture,  and  what 
differentiates   as  pre-LombaTdic   architecture,   from 
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work  o£  Italians  at  Ravenna  in  tho  fifth  century  a.d. 
These  ItalianB  he  assumes  to  h&vo  been  Lombards  who 
accutnpanfed  nouoriu^  from  Milan;  and^  though  he  dnen 
not  state  it  explicitly,  be  implies  tho  direct  artistic  deBt^ent 
of  these  Italian  deaigners  from  the  architects  and  huildors 
of  Imperial  Roma  In  this  way  he  proposes  to  show  that 
the  continuity  of  dcacont  was  not  broken,  and  that  tho 
architocture  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
potential  source  of  nuch  tretneudous  developmentH,  wi^ 
in  fact  the  creation  of  Italy,  not  of  Byzantium, 

In  40i,  after  Alaric'-j  invasion,  Honorius  retired  from 
Milan  to  Ravenna,  and  from  thin  date  till  the  middle  uf 
the  eighth  century  Ravenna  was  regarded  oa  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  capital  of  Ititly.  It  ia  at  this  point, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  datu  of  Houoriiw*  illght  to  Ravenna, 
that  Signor  Rivoira  begins  his  study.  It  is,  he  says,  at 
leaat  probable  that  the  artiBtH  and  artificers  of  Milan 
accompanied  the  Couz^t  to  Ravenna ;  and  great  activity  in 
building  prevailed  thoro  between  104  and  47d,  Amongst 
other  buildings,  S.  Agata  was  built  between  425  and  432, 
3.  Giovanni  Evangelista  in  425,  &.  Pier  Crisologo  between 
435  and  449,  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  in  440,  and  the 
baptistery  of  Neone  between  449  and  45$.  All  thef^e 
buildings  illuj^trate  what  Signor  Htvoira  calls  *the  Ro* 
manO'Ravennese  style';  and  he  sums  up  its  character- 
istica  as  consisting*  di'st,  in  the  decorative  use  of  blind 
arcading  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  series  of  merely  decorative 
fbrches  on  corbele  carried  round  the  exteriors  of  buildings, 
and  further  developed  by  the  use  of  flat  pilasters  dividing 
the  arcade  into  bays;  secondly,  in  the  use  of  the  pu/- 
vijvar^  This  was  a  block  of  stone,  square  in  plan  and 
eloping  outwards  from  its  base,  which  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  tihficvs  of  the  capital  and  received  directly  the 
springer  of  the  arch.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  an 
abeti^act'  expi-eseion  of  the  fragment  of  entablature  which 
the  Roman  builders  used  alxjva  their  cjipitals,  Morcf 
probably  it  was  an  original  idea  worked  out  in  construc- 
tion in  order  to  get  a  bed  for  the  arcade  of  equal  thickness 
with  thu  wall,  without  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
shaft  underneath.  The  first  example  of  ite  use,  according 
to  Signor  Bivoira,  is  in  S.  Giovanni  Evangelieta;  and 
he  therefore  concludes  that  the  Byzantine  borrowed  it 
from  the  Bavenneee,  and  not  vice  versd-,  and  tilnoiti  N<\^«fii 
Vol,  m,—Nt>.  S94.  2  r 
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it  ooours  in  buildings  dat^d  earlier  than  tbe  Bavfoneiij 
iiuildiugF^  tliese  buildiog^s  are  wrougly  d»ted. 

From  the  beautiful  little  sepulchral  chapel  of 
Placidia  (440)  acd  the  baptistery  of    Neone  further 
denes  is  dniwn  as  t-o  the  originality  uf  the  Ravi 
The  tomb  o£  Galla  Placidia  is  planned  as  a  lAtin 
with    barrel    arches  over    the  four   arms   aod  a 
spherical  dome  over  the  croaamg-    The  problem*  as 
wa»  to  get  from  the  square  to  the  [drcle  of  the 
The  Kavenneee  did  this  in  a  very  artless  ■way.  hy  lei 
the  dome  intersect  the  four  sides  and   run   out  \U 
extent  downwards  in  the  angles,  finally  relirmg  to 
square  by  oversailing  courses ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
tives  employed  by  the  Roman  builders  were  not  uW] 
all-    In  the  baptistery  of  Neooe  the  difficulty  wa« 
inasmuch   as   the  domo   in  this   building  aurmourtb 
octagon ;  but  the  problem  was  slurred  over,  rather 
met,  by  'cooldng'  the  planes  of  the  arches^     The 
of  thie  building  was  constructed  of  rows  of 
pipes  shaped  to  fit  into  each  other-     Signer  Bh-oirn 
this  is  the  flr>4t  exampls  uf  its  use:  we  shall  find  it fl 
iLDoLher  shape  in  the  chui^b  of  San  Vitale, 

A  fresh  impetus  'was  given  to  buildin^^  at  Raveriiw»  ^ 
Theodoric  (495-526).  In  his  reign  the  great  basili«  t' 
8.   Apollinare    Nuovo  was    built'— according-    to  ^y^ 

bira    by  Bavenneso    builders,    helped    by  Byaina* 
rtoi's  for  the  cam'ing — and  Theodoric  was  biiriwli'i<| 
most  amazing  mausoleum,  built,  according  to  ourai 
about  520,  and  consisting  of  a  sort  of  tower  raiaed*'] 
lower  story,  decagonal  in  plan,  the  whole  covered  to  If* 
flat  cupola  worked  out  of  a  single  piece  of  Islrien  ^\ 
nine  metres  in  diameter  and  one  metre  thick.    GibtA' 
by  the  way»  states  that  four  columns  rose  from  li*? 
of   the  dome   supporting   a   vase  uf    porphyry,  in 
were  placed  the  remains  of  the  king,  and  that  th< 
surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  of  the  twelve  q 
There  appear  to  be  no  remajun  of  this,  nnless  the 
acrot^-iii    on    the  cupola  were  bases   for  tJieae 
Signor  Rivoira   suggests    that    these  were  h* 
lifting  the  cupola  into  place,  but  this  is  most  ■ 

W©  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable 
Kavenna^  the  famous  church   of  San  Vjf 
Tbe  plan  oi  t\\ls  <toYC(i\i  l^*e\^  Vj  ^;nT^<v^^A  o€ 
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cwtAgons.  The  inoFir  orUigan  ta  carried  above  the  outer 
and  covered  with  a  conical  dome  couatructed  of  amphorcB 
fixed  in  ea^  other  in  rowe.  The  thruet  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  mtnimum,  &ud  what  there  is  is  met  by  the  walls 
only,  without  any  buttreesea  to  the  anglea  of  the  upper 
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octagou.  The  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  that  on  each 
side  of  the  inner  octagon,  with  the  exception  of  the 
side  leading  to  the  apse,  are  practiBed  e^hcdTcs,  recesses 
tiemicircular  in  plan,  with  two  detached  columns  separat- 
ing them  from  the  outer  aisle.  The  idea  of  this  plan 
Signor  Rivoira  considers  to  have  been  taken  from  two 
sources,   (1)   from   such    buildings    aa    tlie  ^atXAB^^^  ^ 
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Neone,  (2)  froni  the  ruTnH  of  the  Nymph^um  m  Hm 
Licitilan  Gardeos  at  Home;  and  he  considers  this  as  an 
example  of  'Byzantin«-Raveaoes©'  architecture,  that  ia, 
of  the  work  of  Italians  educated  at  Byzantium,  and  nol 
of  Byzantino  artists.  The  didtmction  ia  a  somewhat 
enbtle  one.  Italians  educated  at  Byzantium  learnt  their 
hueinesM  from  RyznotinB  deaigners  and  reproduced  their 
architectural  methods ;  and  oFen  if  the  builders  of  San 
Vitale  ^ere  Italiane,  this  would  not  alter  the  fact  that 
llie  deaiyn  to  which  they  were  working  was  ByzHntiiie. 
Elsewhere  he  adnuta  the  posaibihty  of  an  eastern  origin. 
but  finally  adheres  to  hie  opinion  that  the  church  was 
desired  a-nd  built  by  urltHts  of  the  Ravennese  scbocl. 
and  that  the  decoration  only  was  executed  by  Greeks— a 
theory  which  appears  to  us  to  miss  the  very  real  and  fa> 
reaching*  difTerence  that  exists  between  Byzantine  archi* 
tecture  and  Roniancdquo. 

In  the  3'ear  553  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy  was  ov*^ 
thrown  and  riut'ceeded  by  the  exarchute  of  Ravenna;  and 
Italy  was  in  a  terrible  state.  According  to  Procopins, 
quoted  by  Gibbon,  the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war 
cost  Italy  honiothing  like  fifteen  or  sixteen  niillion  lives. 
In  508  Alboin  with  his  Lombards  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Italy.  Alboin  made  Pavia  his  capital;  and  the 
jflory  of  Rax'Bnna  was  departing.  Her  workmen  lost 
theniBelves  among  the  new  barbarians  who  dominAtcd 
the  north  of  Italy;  and  from  this  tinte  forward  there  is 
ItLtle  to  «how  Jit  RiLvenna  itself.  We  have  to  look  for 
the  influence  of  ita  school  outside  the  territory  of  thft 
exarchatOi  and  more  particularly  in  the  kiogdona  of  the 
Lonibtirda, 

Before,  how^ever,  entering  on  this  investigatjon,  Signor 
Rivoira  makes  a  digression  on  Hhe  Uomacine  nuvstent-' 
This  very  obscure  body  of  workmen — -and  even  this  phrasa 
involves  an  assmnption  aa  yet  uupi^oved  by  evid«ncp— ■ 
has  lately  received  a  quite  disproportionate  amount  of 
attention.  In  a  book  entitled  'The  Cathedral  Builders*' 
English  readers  'were  introduced  to  the  theory  of  aa 
Italian  luvhicologiet,  that  the  Comocino  masters  were  ft 
guild,  and  that  we  have  in  thie  guild  the  explanation 
all  the  medieval  cathedrals  of  Europe.  The  evidence  t 
this  astounding  theory  was  originally  collected  by  U)« 
iQte  Professor  Giuseppe  Merzario  of  Milan ;  but  the  writ 
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of  *The  Cathedral  Builders*  has  gone  far  beyond  (he 
evidence,  In  this  author's  opinion  '  all  that  was  archi- 
tecturally good  in  Italy  during  the  dark  centuries  be- 
tween 500  and  1200  a.d.  was  dje  to  the  Cums^ine  miiBt'erH 
or  to  their  inHuence.'  St  Mark'a  at  Venice  was  archi- 
tenturally  good,  and  so  was  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna.  Both 
were  built  between  500  and  1200  a.d.,  and  they  must 
therefore  bo  swept  into  the  same  net  ae  S.  Michele  at 
Pavia  and  S.  A^ese  at  Rome.  The  writer,  indeed,  starts 
with  the  asHuniption  that  Cologne  and  Strassburg.  West- 
mineter  and  York,  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  the  churches 
of  Tours  and  Rouen,  'all  came  almost  eimultaneoudly, 
like  sister  buildings,  w^ith  one  hnpronio  on  them  all/  A 
writer  who  can  find  one  impronto  on  all  these  medieval 
churchea  will  find  anything;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that '  Leader  Scott '  has  found  a  short  and  easy  explanation 
of  medieval  architecture  worthy  of  the  inventor  of  the 
Shakespeare  (cryptogram.  The  occurrence  of  the  term 
'magister'  in  any  description  nf  a  building  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  ar^Humption  that  the  ^  Tuat''i9ter ' 
must  be  a  Comacine  master,  and  therefore  that  the 
*  magistri  Comm^ini '  dctHigncd  the  building  in  question. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  sober  historical  sum- 
mary of  Signor  Rivoira,  who  states  in  half  a  dozen  pages 
all  that  is  known  of  the  Comacine  masters.  The  name 
'magistri  Comacini'  ilret  appears  in  certain  laws  of  the 
Lombard  king  Kotari  (63(5-652)  as  having  full  power  to 
make  contracts  and  utih-con tracts  fur  building  works; 
and  the  name  appears  again  in  a  schedule  of  pay  of  the 
Cotnacini  under  King  Liutprand  (712-743),  The  name 
'  Comacine  '  ift  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  these 
meu  came  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Como,  where  they 
worked  and  provided  building  materials  for  the  cities  of 
the  plain  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  one  of  the 
guilds  or  'scuole'  which  had  survived  from  the  days  of 
Imperial  Rome.  It  is  well  known  that  there  e:cisted  in 
Rome  guUds  or  associations  of  tradesmen  and  profes- 
sional men  and  others ;  but  to  build  on  this  slender  founda- 
tion au  elaborate  theoi-y  of  a  guild  of  Freemasons,  who 
carried  on  the  Roman  tradition  of  building  and  gradually 
developed  out  of  it  the  various  phases  of  medieval  archi- 
tecture, is  dimply  to  piny  with  history. 

Wo  may  pass  on  with  Signer  Rivoira  to  tbft  w*s.tA>j 
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remains  of  pro-Lombardic  architootore  in  the  latter 
of  the  Mixth  cantiiryf  and  the  eeventh  and  eighth  centurii 
down  to  the  time  of  Charlema^o,  Scarcely  any  w< 
authenticated  specimens  of  this  period  remain, 
earlier  Lombards  were  in  the  habit  of  sacking  the  citi 
and  burning  the  rhurchcs  wherever  they  went ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Autari,  and  more  particularly  of 
TheodoLmda  (590-625),  that  the  Lombard  rulers  foiutd 
that  they  conciliated  their  aubjecte  more  effectually  by 
rebuilding  their  churches  than  by  pulling  them  down. 
Part  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Brescia  (753),  S.  Maria  della  Cac^iafl 
at  Pavia  (744-749),  S.  Maria  in  VaUo  at  CividaJe,  the  paridjl 
church  of  Arliano  near  Lucoa,  and  the  church  of  Ssst 
Pietro  in  ToHcanella,  seem  to  be  the  only  est^amplpg  I 
of  what  Signor  Rivoira,  at  the  ri^k  of  some  confusi 
calls  pre-Lombardic  architecture  ;  that  is,  of  the  arohit 
ture  practised  under  the  Lombard  kings,  which  develo 
into  what  is  generally  known  oa  Lombard  architec 
and  as  such  Kproad  over  Western  Europe  till  it,  in  its  ta 
grew  inttJ  and  was  Hup^raeded  by  the  architecture  of 
pointed  arch. 

Of  the  churches  named  the  moet  important  is  that 
San  Pietro  in  Toscanella.     This  great  church  stands  i 
splendid  solitude  on  a  hill  outside  the  city,  and  occupi 
the  site  of  an  ancient  citadcL      It  is  built  on  t<he  basiUo 
plan    vrith   a  very  deep   presbytery.     Its  detail  ift  quite 
rudimentary,  but  there  ia  a  certain  fortress'like  quality 
about  the  building,  and  a  feeling  for  broad  ma^i^ed  oi 
masonry,  which  give  one  a  favourable  impression  of  tht 
inetincts  of  these  early  builders.     Si^ior  Rivoira  fiiums  up. 
the  characteristic  features  of  pre-Lombardic  work,  that 
is,  of  work  prior  to  the  ninth  century^  as  consisting  ia 
(1)  the  use  of  half-colunine  and  engaged  pilasters,  singly 
and  in  couples  ;  (2)  the  use  of  rough  colonnettes  of  tnarbJe 
with  caps  and   bases  made  out  of  a  single   block,  an 
capitals  of  the  roughest  and  most  ignorant  descriptio 
merely  hollowed  o£f  at  the  angles  and  scratched  on 
face ;  (3)  the  use  of  blind  arcading  as  a  decorative  £ 
on  the  interiors  a»  well  as   the  exterior.n    of   buildings 
(i)  what  he  calls  a  '  veramente  geniale'  method  of 
ment,  consisting  in  a  free  use  of  rudimentary  sculp 
with  such  motives  as  interlacing  patterns  of  what 
apparently  intended  for  palms,  vine-leaves,  Uliee, 
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grapes,  birda  pecking  at  frait,  fish,  aerpents,  lions,  bullR, 
griffins,  and  the  like,  all  executed  in  low  rplief ,  and*  to  any 
but  a  prejudiced  admirer  of  archaic  work,  childish  both  in 
defii^n  and  execution. 

We  now  rettch  the  iiJt:hjtecture  of  the  ninth  century, 
beginninif  with  Chnrlemognes  fnnious  church  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Signor  Rivoira  contoiida  that  this  church  wa^ 
merely  a  copy  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  iliat  it  wjw 
carried  out  by  RavenneBe  and  Comacine  builders,  helped 
by  Franks.  In  other  word^,  he  maintains  that  thi» 
cliuiv.h  was  an  ejcotic%  niurh  too  full  of  difficidlJes  to  bo 
understood  by  the  local  builders,  with  the  result  that  its 
infiuenoe  on  western  architecture  wae  poca  coaa,  and 
that  it  did  not  interrupt  the  development  of  the  western 
tradition  based  on  the  basilica  plan.  Meanwhile  the 
Ravenneee  had  found  a  fresh  field  for  their  activity  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic,  The  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  caiutt  tu  an  end  in  7u2,  and.  the  prufects  of  the 
Adriatic  transferred  their  seat  of  power  to  Zara  in 
Dalmatia,  One  result  of  this  was  the  remarkable  series 
of  Dalmatian  churchea  erected  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  In  SW  Donato,  Biahop  of  Zara,  journeyed 
with  Beato»  Doge  of  Venice,  to  Conetanttnople  to  meet 
Nicephoru:4,  and  in  the  tuLine  year  thtsy  proceeded  to 
Thionvillo  to  meet  Charlenia^e,  It  is  probable  that 
they  saw  St  Sophia  and  San  Vitale  and  the  cathedral 
at  Aix-lji-Chapelle;  and  Signor  Rivoira  ansmnert  that  as 
the  roHuit  of  their  mission  the  church  of  San  Donato  at 
Zara  was  built  to  commemorate  the  peace  between  Charle- 
ma^e  and  Nicephorur^.  He  arguen  fuither  that  it  ^was 
built  by  Havenneso  bui!dcr8,  on  account  (1)  of  its  con- 
struction, (2)  the  conical  form  of  the  original  cupola, 
0)  the  iiosition  of  the  TUirthea\  (4)  the  use  of  blind 
itcading  a^  a  decorative  feature  instead  of  the  usual 
Greek  method  of  various  patterns  in  brick  and  stone- 
As  to  Dalniatizm  buildings  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  he  contends  that  these  were  only  copies 
of  Ravennese  work.  Here  we  leave  the  Ravennese,  and 
are  taken  back  in  the  concluding  chapter  to  pre-Lombardie 
architecture,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  till 
the  appearance  of  the  Lombard  style  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  and  the  story  le  taken  up  with  the  great  churL-b 
of  St  Ambrose  at  Milan* 
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Sant' Ambrogio  is  one  of  the  most  important  d^amples 
of  TTiatiired  Lombard  arohitecture ;  and  the  question  of 
its  date  is  diecusaed  with  characteristic  energy  bj  Italian 
archffiologists.  Signor  Rivoira's  opinion  i8  that  th« 
building  is  of  various  dates  ranging  from  789  to  ltt7 
The  spur  or  claw  at  the  angle  of  the  leasee  of  t 
columns  is  found  in  this  church  for  the  first  time,  a 
on  the  exterior  of  the  central  apse  is  a  deep  rece 
arcade  high  up  under  the  cornice,  in  i^hich  Sigiior  Hivoiitf 
finds  the  origin  of  the  external  gallery,  with  piers,  fla  At 
f^.  Aquflino  at  MllaCi  or  with  columns,  as  at  3.  Giacomo 
at  Como  (IOBt^-HIT)-  The  development  of  ea,rly  Lombanl 
work  is  traced  in  niinutc  detail  through  a  number  of  cot 
very  important  Italian  churches ;  and  SigTior  Rivoim 
concludes  his  survey  with  a  statement  of  the  principal 
features  of  Lombard  architecture  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  These  are  (1)  the  cap  or  funnel- 
sliaped  vault  over  square  sjjnces ;  (2)  the  articulation  of 
the  longitudinal  transverse  and  diagonal  arches  in  tho 
interior  of  the  vaulting;  (3)  piers  with  heavy  Lombarf 
capitals  and  npura  at  the  angles  of  the  bases  ;  (1)  ejitertcirfl 
buttresses  corresponding  "with  transverse  arches;  (5) 
vaulted  galleries  over  aisles  to  counteract  the  thrusUof 
the  central  vaults.  The  author  admits  that  these;  f(«tur»« 
had  been  used  individually  elsewhere,  but  he  claims  for 
the  Lombards  that  they  gave  to  these  elements  new  fornw 
and  functions,  and  united  them  in  a  new  system  hotJi  of 
statics  and  decoration,  which  obtained  its  effect  by  meaiB 
of  the  frank  and  scientifle  atatement  of  the  construction 
itaelf.  Ruch  a  system,  he  says,  existed  neither  in  the  Enflt 
nor  in  the  West  before  the  year  lOOO, 

We  owe  the  reader  some  apology  for  this    lengthy^ 
account  of  Signor  Rivoira's  position.     His  method,  Loir- 
ever,has rendered  auch  a  statement  inevitable;  and, though 
we  would  do  full  justice  to  his  zeal  and  industry,  and  to 
the  valuable  material  of  his  work,  that  method  seems  U» 
us  to  suffer  from  a  fault  not  uncommon  in  modern  Italian 
archieological  research.     Italian  antiquaries  seem  unduly 
fond    of    the    microscope.     They    pore    over    details  of 
sculpture    and    movildinga   vrith    too    little   attention 
larger  principles  of  L^lassi^ cation h     For  instance,  H 
Rivoira   gives  us  long  disquisitions  on    the   cai 
CApitals  and  other  fragmenta,  with  the  object 
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that  they  were  or  were  not  by  KavenDose  or  B;fzantines ; 
but  such  disquisitions  ore  hardly  convincing  in  view  of 
the  ffict  that  nearly  all  builders,  iit  s^ny  r^tte  in  Italy 
during  thia  periods  used  any  capital  they  could  lay  hands 
on  for  any  column  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
of  the  <»HpitAlH  were  imported  ready-made  frotn  Byzan- 
tium. Siguor  Kivoira  very  properly  criticises  Cattaneo  for 
founding  his  argument  almost  oxclusively  on  details  of 
aenlpture,  hut  he  hardly  pscapes  the  same  condemuBtion 
himself.  With  the  exception  of  some  remarks  on  the 
use  of  peudentivos  by  the  Ravenneso,  and  some  hazy 
references  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  counterfort 
system,  we  Bud  in  his  work  too  little  attention  given 
to  plan  and  construction.  It  is  here  that  the  hand  of 
the  amateur  ia  apparent;  for  architecture  is  undoubtedly 
a  difBcult  subject,  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  one  that 
can  only  be  handled  by  arcliitocta. 

Mere  aaaertion,  of  which  Signer  Rivoira  la  too  fond, 
is  not  argument.  In  the  case  bnt.li  of  the  ptilvinar  and 
of  the  churches  of  Dalmatia  certain  awkward  dates  appear 
to  conflict  with  the  It^ilian  theory,  but  our  author  cuts 
tbo  knot  by  stating  that  the  dates  are  wi'ong.  80,  again, 
he  says  that  the  use  of  torra-trotta  tubes,  as  totmd  in  tian 
VJtale,  first  occurs  in  the  baptistery  of  Neone  (449-458) ; 
but  ill  fact  the  use  of  anipborsa  to  lighten  the  thruHt^ 
woa  a  Eoman  device,  and  there  i^  an  inst-ance  in  the 
palace  of  Caligula  at  Rome.  We  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  the  tomb  of  Tlieodoric  is  dated  520  a.d. 
Theodoric  died  in  526,  and  his  monument  is  said  to  have 
been  put  up  by  bis  daugbter,  Amalasuntha,  after  his 
death.  The  masonry,  which  is  built  dry  and  is  very  well 
executed,  probably  indicates  the  handiwork  of  a  Syrian 
builder,  and  bears  the  very  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
hyjx^geum  which  Bignor  Rivoira  suggests  as  its  origin. 
Again,  even  if  the  plan  of  San  Vitale  vena  based  on  the 
baptistery  of  Neone,  and  on  the  Nymphieum  in  the 
Licinian  Gardens,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  building 
waa  designed  by  Havcnnese,  as  Signor  Rivoira  asserts. 

The  Byzantines  were  quite  as  familiar  with  plans  like 
ttiat  of  the  Nymphjtuin  im  any  Italians  of  the  time,  and 
the  author  seems  to  forget  that  the  remains  of  the  classi- 
cal  architecture  of  Home  were  tbe  eommon  property  of 
the  heiTS  of  the  Roman  Empire.    What  was  iio^  <;oTaTws\w 
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property  was  the  tradition  of  constructive  &kill  whieh 
Byzantines  eJone  seem  to  have  preserved;  and  it  is 
the  ground  of  this  known  constructive  akill.  as  proved  Iqf 
their  building,  that  wd  attribute  to  the  Byzantines  vault 
buildings,  of  ivhicb,  in  its  way^  8an  Vitale  is  a  typ 
instance.  But  the  Byzantine  iirn'hitects  were  graduaJl? 
drawing  away  from  Roman  architecture;  and  it  id  har^ 
to  Hay  what  nplendid  di^vetopments  might  not  have  been 
reached  HekL  not  this  slender  thread  of  art  been  snapt  in 
the  stress  of  jarring  nations. 

Signor  Rivolin.  seeing  to  be  misled  into  classifying  Sujt 
Vitale  as  Italian  by  the  fact  that  it  stands  ou  Italiait 
^^round.  Hie  argument  indeed  soome  to  us  to  suffer  from 
a  somewhat  excessive  patriotism.  To  his  mind  Italy  atitt 
appears  as  the  home  of  civilisation  and  the  arts  from  Uift 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century ;  but,  in  fact,  their  home  msy 
be  eaid  to  have  been  almost  anywhere  but  in  Italy  during 
those  troublous  times.  The  centro  of  RomaD  civilisation 
hod  shifted  to  Byzantium.  In  tho  eastern  provinces  of 
the  Empire  there  seems  to  have  survived,  from  the  early 
days  of  Imperial  Rome  till  the  time  of  Chosroes'  invasioij 
of  Syria,  a  stable  civilisation,  tho  existence  of  which  is 
atte>i'ted  bj'  the  remains  of  the  remarkable  ai'chitoctiirft  of 
Syriai  In  tlie  "West  the  i^jvilituLtion  of  south«m  Franc*^ 
dated  from  tho  early  days  of  the  Empire,  and  during  at 
any  rate  the  former  part  of  this  period  the  Greeki^  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  j^gejin  maintained  an  easy  and  undisput^ 
pre-eminence  in  all  tiie  arts.  Even  so  late  as  79*^,  when 
Charlemagne  wished  to  erect  his  monumental  chureh, 
he  probably  sent  to  ByKaotiUDi  for  his  architects,  much 
as,  some  seven  hundred  years  later,  Francis  I  sent  Ut 
Italy  for  II  Rosso  and  Primaticcio.  Meanwhile,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Italy  ?  After  the  traat^fer  o( 
tho  Empire  to  Byzantium  it  was  a  rec<»rd  of  stecwly  lap.sc 
into  primeval  barbarism. 

Bignor  Rivotra  lays  some  stress  on  what  he  considen 
the  development  of  vaulting,  as  shown  in  the  tomb  of 
Galla  Placidia  and  the  baptistery  of  Neono;  but.  aftor 
all,  liLs  contention  only  Amounts  to  this,  that  the  Rotnsti 
method  of  getting  from  the  square  to  the  round  of  th*^ 
cupola  by  means  of  pendentivee  had  been  lost,  and  that 
tlie  builders  had  to  bungle  through  the  difficiilty  as  bert 
they  could.     Consider  again  Uie  mausoleoim  of  Thai 
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with  ita  moQolitli  cupola.  No  theory  is  offered  of  this 
astoonding  construction;  but  it  seemfi  to  us  that  it  is 
to  be  explained  hy  the  etroog-wUled  ignorance  of  the 
builders.  Thoyhrid  lost  all  knowledge  of  Koman  concrete 
vaulting;  jretthe  buUding'  hHd  to  be  covered  withacupoLa 
of  some  sort,  a  cupola  too,  if  Gibbon's  story  U  right,  that 
would  have  to  carry  considerable  weight  without  thruet. 
So  the  cupola  was  hewn  out  of  a  single  etone,  as  in  primi- 
tive oratories  of  the  far  west,  built  by  men  who  had  laat 
the  eeci'et  of  the  arch,  ive  see  round-hoadoci  windows  pre- 
serving the  form,  ^thout  the  construction,  of  the  arch. 
There  is  eoniethiiig  magniBceut  in  the  brute  force  that 
overcame  the  difdculty^  but  it  is  the  barbarism  of  the 
Pyramidfi  over  again.  One  has  only  to  glance  through 
Signor  Rivoira  s  iUuatrtititjnrt  to  trace  the  ignomnce  of  the 
Italians  over  bocoming  darker  and  darker  as  they  lost 
touch  of  the  art  of  Imperial  Rome.  Caps  and  colmnns 
taken  from  old  buildings  and  pitchforked  into  new  just 
as  they  came  to  hand  :  classical  details  uaod  upside  down ; 
carving  such  as  a  child  might  scratch  on  a  piece  of  chalk 
— such  were  the  contributions  of  Italians  to  architecture 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  Underneath,  indeed^ 
a  new  and  turbulent  spirit  was  struggling  for  utterance 
in  a  help]4?SH  iuartii^ulate  way — the  spirit  of  the  northern 
Barbarians,  who  did  in  fact  introduce  a  new  and  vital 
feeliug  which  later  on  was  to  shape  their  architecture 
anew  and  differentiate  it  from  the  architecture  of  the 
older  world  On  the  west  door  of  Sant*  Ambrogio  at  Milan 
there  are  certain  shafts  carrying  the  arch-moulds  which 
are  decorated  ivith  a  reticulated  pattern  baaed  on  the 
guilloc/if ;  but  the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  ehafta  on  the 
right  begins  with  a  device  of  sculptured  beaste  clinging 
to  the  shaft  and  eating  each  other,  which  stops  abruptly, 
and  the  decoration  continues  with  a  flat  cross-aud-cabln 
moulding  down  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  One  would  like 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this.  Was  '  Master  Adam '  the 
sculptor  stopped  in  mid-career  hy  a  scandalised  clergy? 
or  was  it  that,  as  he  neared  the  end  of  hie  ta^k,  the 
primitive  savage  broke  loose,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
personal  note  of  the  northern  races  was  sounded  ?  On 
this  aspect,  however,  of  the  contribution  of  the  northern 
races  to  modem  architecture  Signor  Rivoira  says  little  or 
nothing. 
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Td  oar  mind  the  vital  distinction  betw^een  styfei     _ 
periods  of  architecture  ia  to  be  found  not  so  mi»^  it 
details  as  in  planning  and  coostniction,  in  the  xun 
thought.     We  do  not  find  any  such  prinotple  of 
tion  laid  down  in  Signor  Bivoira*a  v^ork.     In  hia 
to  find  the  origin  of  medieval   architecture  in  lUly  ^ 
HweepA  into  his  net  such  different  buildings  sts  8,  Apolliiifljt| 
and  San  Vitale  at  Havenna ;  in  other  ■words,  he  claiin*  ii 
single  origin  for  the  basilica  plan  of  the  ^ref^m  ehurf] 
and  the  totally  different  plan  of  the  domed  church  of 
East.     The  niaterials  which  Signor  Givaira  ItaA  collMtflJ] 
illustrato  io  a  romarkablo  manner  the  emergence  of  i^ 
Lombardie  church  of  the   tenth    century  based  on  llfl 
luiHilica   plan.      His  contention  that  thi:^   -was  ItaEiiui  iai 
origin,  and  further,  that  it  ^was  to  a  lar^e  extent  the 
onrBOr  of  western  Romanesque,  is  on  the  ivhole  eon^ 
ing ;    birt  unfortunately  he  has  darkened    his    argumaol 
by  the  introduction  of  buildingti  of  a  different  origin  asid 
nature-     Ho  haa  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  magnify  tit 
inti(It*Ht  achievements  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  Lonibai^ 
by  claiming  for  them  some  share  in  the  discovery  of  tJurt 
great  couBtructional  eystem  of  which  St  Sophia  is  tW 
most  magnificent  eicpression.     Such  a  claim  is  not  borv 
out  by  the  facta;  and  it  ia  one  of  the  tragedies  of  t^ 
history  of  architecture   that  the  great   achievemeat  '^ 
mature  Byzantine  architecture  was  never  followed  up,  wd 
that  the  architecture  of  Western  Europe,  with  the  eioep-, 
tion  of  a  few  isolated  efforts,  proceeded  along^  the  lowi 
linos  laid  down  by  the  Lombard  butldere,     Otbe<r  inBni 
jnuBt  fif  ooiu'se  be  inchuled  *is  the  archit^^cture  of 
pointed  arch  developed;  but  among  these  intluences 
domed  construction   of  the  Byzantine   arctiitocta,  ad 
Bnd  it  at  3t  Sophia,  can  hardly  be  reckoned ;  and  theif  { 
perfect  art  died  away  in   the  farther  Kast  without  Tfr 
turning    to    illuminate   the   laborious    path   of    we^tent 
architecture. 

Purely  Italian  ai'chitecture,  in  fact>  never  recorerrf 
from  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Byzantium.  The  ba* 
artistic  ability  of  the  Empire  followed  the  court;  and  tbfl 
Itidiann  were  left  with  their  basilica  plan,  and  tvhattli^j 
could  make  of  the  monnmenta  of  Imperial  Rome^  U 
e^Hdent  that  they  soon  lost  all  comprehension  of  the  brtffn 
so  much  so  indeed  &bX  "aoV  OTA:J^^Tft^IQfc^  umible  toct^ 
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ll  these  moaumonts,  but  tliej  even  lost  tbef&culty  of  putting 
iftbeir  fragiuonte  together.  Monnwhile,  in  tho  Eastern 
Slmpire,  an  oxtrtLortLinary  development  of  arfHiteeture 
^BrHn  taking  place.  The  Bomans  bad  mastered  the  science 
of  covering  groat  ^pacos  with  con<^rGto  vaults  of  immonso 
sti^ngth  and  tenacity.  Their  systsm  v-'as  independent  of 
buttrorises;  when  the  concrete  had  once  set  It  exercised  uo 
mora  lateral  thniat  than  an  inverted  saucer.  The  idea 
therefore  of  a  great  domed  covering  ivas  familiar  to  the 
builders  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Roin^u  cxjncrete,  ho^v- 
©ver,  was  not  to  be  made  out  of  Italy,  or  elaa  the  baildcra 
liad  lost  the  eecret  of  using  it ;  they  therefore  made  their 
irau1f«  of  brick,  and  this  ^eb  up  a  thrust  whirh  lind  to  be 
met  by  an  elaborate  system  of  arch  and  counter-arch. 
The  ability  of  the  Greeks  was  equal  to  the  task,  and  they 
devised  the  tiplendid  system  of  c on r^t  ruction  carried  out  in 
such  churches  as  8t  Sophia*  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles,  now  destroyed.  The  important  point  is 
tJiHi  the  East,  and  oot  the  West,  waa  the  Teal  home  of 
this  dome  construction.  Churches  with  central  domes  are 
of  course  to  bo  found  in  the  West ;  Sau  Vitalo  at  Bavonna, 
for  instance,  and  Charlemagne's  church  at  Ain-la-Chapello. 
Even  so  late  as  104^  we  find  the  ByziUitino  iniluence  in 
St  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  in  St  Front  at  P*^rigucu3t.  But 
uftU  these  instances  are  sporadic  in  the  We^t,  and  their 
J  Byzantine  origin  can  be  clearly  traced.  Tliese  buildiaga 
lay  outride  the  normal  line  of  slow  development,  and  in 
the  earlier  examples  were  the  monuments  of  some  exult' 
unt  CrOnqueror  rather  than  the  spontaneous  outcome  of 
indigenous  architectare*  The  lead  given  in  8t  Sophia 
WAS  not  taken  up,  for  the  pluin  reason  that  it  required  a 
mastery  of  construction  beyond  the  reach  of  any  builder 
or  artificer  in  Western  Europe. 

It  was  to  trace  this  wonderful  chapter  of  architectural 
history,  and  to  rescue  some  fragments  from  the  wreck 
of  a  great  idea,  that  the  able  studies  of  Mr  Lethaby  and 
Blr  Swainson  w^cre  undertaken ;  and  although  their  work 
on  the  great  church  of  St  Sophi.i.  waa  published  six  yeurs 
B£0,  we  cjinnot  help  t^Allrug  partii^alar  attention  to  it  in 
this  connexion.  The  method  adopted  by  the  writers  is 
unusual,  and  th<sy  hardly  do  justice  to  themselves,  for 
they  have  concealed  their  researches  behind  a  long  array 
Qf  other  writers,  with   tnhe   result  thtii  \.\iw  ii^iTwnit\ 
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criticisms  and  jippreci&tions  hiwe  to  be  unearthed  out  ii 
extracts  from  Paul  the  Silentiary,  a  certain  anoayiaov 
writer  of  the  twelfth  (?)  century,  Saizenberg  (whovrot« 
about  fifty  years  ago),  and  others.  Tlie  AuthoTB  nen  to 
have  feared  the  pitfall  of  the  guide-book,  but  tbcj-bat* 
avoided  it  at  the  cost  of  clear  iLnd  lucid  arrangemnLL 
The  mass  of  luaterial  collected  makes  their  account  Iw 
no  meanB  easy  to  follow;  and  the  di6&culty  is  iucre^Mi 
by  the  absence  of  adequate  illustrations.  The  few  dn' 
ings  that  are  ^iven  are  very  good  so  far  as  they  go. 
they  are  hardly  sof^ient  to  give  an  idea,  of  tbe  bui 
and  the  transcripts  from  Salzenborf^  ore  of  UtUe 
without  the  apyompauying  diagrams-  Mr  L^that^  if 
hiui^elf  a  iioe  draughts  man,  and  it  is  to  be  regmtd 
that  he  should  have  imposed  on  himsolf  this  e^lf-deuj^ 
ordinance.  Re 'was  probably  indur^ed  to  do  eo  byacerUii 
{"asti^ious  dislike  of  the  ordinary  niathodit,  nnd  a  deGu^Uf 
present  a  printed  pago  which  e^hould  not  violate  certAiA 
theories  of  book-illu^tratjon.  The  result  of  this  pN- 
eioaity  is  to  diminifih  the  utility  of  the  book  to  liv 
efcudent ;  but,  apart  from  thia  deficiency,  the  work  d 
Messre  Lethaby  and  Swain^ou  ia  a  very  valuable  coDtri- 
bution  to  our  knowledge  of  Byzantine  art-  Tfao  atltlioiv 
were  evidently  in  love  with  their  subject,  and  theylutt 
succeeded  in  conveying  a  certain  euiLiuJa.tive  impro<tti» 
of  the  Burpasf^io^  faj^ciiijttion  of  St  Sopbia.  lliey  pri- 
den tly  consider  that  St  Sophia  Is  not  to  be  studied  lijfhtljn 
for  they  have  deliberately  and  exhaustively  quamnNl 
the  groimd,  giving,  in  the  result,  a  vivid  improeaum  af 
the  extraordinary  art  of  the  time  of  Jur^tinim].  &o  Art 
which  displayed  a  vigour  of  int<?llect  and  freedom  tt\M 
pedantry  all  the  more  remarkable  as  occurring  M  « 
period  when  the  Empire  was  far  down  the  road  of  W* 
long  docliuo. 

The  church ,  of  St  Sophia,  as  it  now  exists  (fig,  2),  »i» 
tlie  second  building  on  the  site;  and,  with  the  douhtfoi 
exception  of  the  circular  brick  building  to  the  S,E.  of 
the  church,  there  are  practically  no  remains  of  CoiutftO- 
tine'a  church,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  tuoderW 
nize  with  a  wooden  roof.  The  old  materials  wen  to 
doubt  used  again  by  Justinian's  builders,  and  fragmanu 
may  be  traced  here  and  there.  Constantino  appean  to 
havo  begun  \ue  CtVmic^  cOqqm^  ^^  k;^.\  wkuI  the  boilcliEtt 
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WBfi  dedicated  by  the  Emporor  Constantins  in  360.  It 
was  burnt  in  4(W,  and  restored  by  Theodosius  II  in  415. 
Ill  532  the  churcli  wa&  burnt  to  tbe  ground  in  the  Kika 
outbreak;  and  Justinian  at  onoa  sot  to  work  to  rebuild 
it  on  tbe  original  fiite.  The  account  of  the  anonymous 
writer,  which  Messra  Lethaby  and  Sivaiuson  assign  to 
the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  various  legends  which 
gradually  grew  up  round  the  building  of  the  church — 
how  Juj^tinian  spent  seven  years  and  a  hulf  in  (y^llecting 
bis  marble  columns;  how  ho  pulled  down  the  remains 
of  ConstantLnsa  church,  and  obtained  poasesaion  of  the 
adjoining  properties  by  methods  the  unscrupulous  cunning 
of  ^vhic-h  appeared  to  the  anonymous  writer  not  less 
admirable  than  the  luidoubted  piety  of  their  intention; 
how,  too,  ivhen  the  ari'hitecU*  and  builders  were  at  a 
standstill,  miraculous  personages  appeared  to  settle  the 
difficulty^  how  ten  thouttand  men  were  employed  on  the 
building  in  two  hundred  bands  of  fifty  men  each,  divided 
equally  between  the  two  sides;  uod  finally,  how,  when 
the  church  was  completed,  the  builders  filled  it  up  with 
water  five  cubits  deep,  and  threw  down  the  centering  and 
scaffoMing  on  to  the  water  in  urder  not  to  injure  the 
walls  and  doors.  All  tbege  ^torieB  are  mythical ;  and  the 
actual  factti  known  about  the  building  nve  very  scanty. 

The  old  church  wag  destroyed  in  532  ;  the  new  church 
was  begun  at  once,  and  probably  completed  about  537. 
The  architects  were  Antheniiui^  of  Tralles^  and  laidorus 
of  Miletus,  '  fATjxavoiroios^'  the  ingifriieur  of  the  sixteenth 
cemtury— both,  it  will  bo  noted,  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  plan  they  devised  was  one  of  the  most  original  ever 
adopted  in  any  church  in  Chrietendoni ;  and  its  exact 
genesis  is  still  obscure.  No  doubti  each  of  it's  component 
part«  ean  be  traced  back  to  details  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  baths;  and  the  general  block-plan  wafi  certainly 
governed  by  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  site  of  tho 
original  church,  a  matter  of  absolute  importance  in  early 
Christian  times.  Yet  these  alone  will  not  account  for 
the  architectural  conception  of  the  building:  and  the 
unexplained  residuum  must  be  set  down  to  the  genius 
of  these  late  Greek  fLrchitCK^ts,  who,  inr^toad  of  copying 
and  falling  below  the  level  of  the  Koman  buildoL-s, 
wrought  upon  what  they  had  left,  and  developed  a  form 
I     of  construction   till   then   unparalleled  in  the  history  ol 
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the  world.    Hcs8i-a  Lotbaby  a^d  Swainaon  describe  Ui« 
prooeas  as 

'tJio  re-orkntalization  of  cla^ic  art,  the  linking  of  sm\ 
massive  RotnaiL  building  to  a  now  decoration,  viTidly  n^' 
Antl  inventiTe,  franlf,  brijflit  and  full  of  colour,  anri  ypt 
rational  in  ith  choieo  and  ai»i)lk'ation  as  tho  oouetruL^tiML 
tilt;  mcidern  si?[itic  tho  Itom&u»  nin.y  be  datd   to  ha.vf?  invecitf 
building,  and  the  Byzantine  Greeks  architec^turc.* 

Tbe  description  would  be  a  good  one,  except  for 
fallacy  of  tlie  last  eentence,  which  reverM  to  the 
rooted  herosy  of  EnffUeh  writers  on  aix^hitecture. 
tunately  supported  by  Mr  Ruskin,  that  buiJding  does 
become  arcliitecture  till  it  is  ornamented.  The 
acbicvomont  of  those  Byzantine  Greeks  was  not  in 
douorative  detJiil,  beautiful  though  thifi  was,  but  in  cIigi 
mastery  of  constructional  form,  their  power  of  faandlii 
great  masees  of  building — a,  power  itihorited  from 
Roman  builders,  yet  transported  by  tho  fino^^  nac 
subtlety  of  Greek  genfns  intt)  the  fmryland  of  pMlJy.! 
Tho  streagth  of  Rome  is  there  t^^mpored  by  the  ioEif 
Icctual  distinction  of  the  Greek.  To  our  mind,  8t  Sophi* 
is  the  culminating  point  of  ancient  art,  the  poinr  «: 
which  for  once  in  the  hjBtory  of  art  the  Gaet  and  Wi 
joined  hands. 

The  general  plan  (fig-  3)  of  the  building  is  on  obJoa^, 
divided  int'O  a  central  nave,  with  side  busies  in  ttim 
divisions  and  two  Qtorios  high,  and  a  north^^  at  tho  irt< 
end  opening  on  to  an  atriutn  or  cloister  coort ;  but  w 
amazing  weaitli  of  fancy  is  displayed  in  the  ti'efttroiuC 
in  detail.  Tho  central  mass  is  formed  of  a  eqaiuvirilfc 
piera  at  tho  four  angles,  supporting  the  four  gt»W 
archen  which  carry  tho  centrHl  dome  on  pendrncit^. 
The  north  and  south  archet?  arc  filled  in  with  arcada»«a 
tho  ground  and  galloi-y  floor,  and  with  windows  ii 
arch  above  the  gallerj'.  The  cxst  and  west  arcfa^ 
open.  The  east  arcli  opens  Into  a  groat  semi-dome:  ftoJ 
on  tbo  axis  lino  of  tho  church,  east  and  west,  is  n  Fioiillff 
semicircular  arch  opening  to  a  semicircular  ajwo  whldi 
forms  the  central  apse  at  the  east  end,  Thia  watttJ 
apae  is  danked  on  either  side  by  two  semicirculAT  r^Bsert 
or  Qj:htdrf:^  taken  out  of   the   north-eastern  and  iDntb- 
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f'dome,  and  formed  witli  two  detached  columns  on  the  line 

I  of  the  €xhedrat  instead  of  a  continuous  toaIL     The  west 

'  end  id  similur  to  the  east,  except  that,  instead  of  the 

central  apse,  there  Is  a  rectangular  space  for  the  entrance 

leading  into  the  narth^x,  and  again  through  the  narihi^. 

I  to   the   atrium^     On  either  side  of  the  central  nave  are 

;  aUIea    divided    into    three    compartments   by  the  main 

buttress  walla  of  the  east  and  west  arches,  and  further 

,  flubdivided  by  colunuis  to  support  a  most  ingenioua  system 

of  i*aulting  to  the  ff^jnaxeum  galleries  above,  so  arranged 

as  not  to  interfere  with  the  luaiu  order  of  columns  on 

the  north  and  south  ^ides  of  the  nave*     Underne^ith  the 

building  are  wat^r-cistems  said  to  be  23  ft  6  in,  from 

floor  to  ceiling,  the  floor   over  being  carried   on   brielc 

;  vaulting  on  piera  4  ft  6  in.  square  set  12  feet  apart*     The 

building  was  constructed  mainly  of  brick,  and  a  sort  of 

peperino  titoae,  used  chiefly  for  those  |>urtionH  of  It  which 

.  have   to  stand   great  preesiu^e.  such  aa  the  four  nave 

1  piera;  and  Mr  Leth&by  says  that   a    horizontal  course 

2  feet  deep  runs  round  the  whole  building  i  feet  above 

the  floor.     The  outside  walla  aad  vaulting  are  entirely 

of  brickfj,  of  an  average  size  of  about  11  inches  long  by 

2  inches  thick,  ^while  tbe  bricks  at  the  base  of  the  dome 

are  '^  inches  long  by  2  inches  thick. 

A  few  dimensions  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the 

building.      The    central  dome   covers  a  apace    KW   feet 

I  squ^je,  the  eaat  and  west  arches  measurmg  100  feet  clear 

span.     The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the 

great  arches  is  73  feet,  and  the  arches  are  about  5  feet 

deep.     The  main  columns  of  the  nave  on  the  ground-floor 

are  of  verde-antique   marble  25    ft  6  in,   high,  with   a 

diameter  of  3  ft  7  in. ;  and  the  total  height,  including  biiso 

and  capital,  is  33  ft  6  in.     The  external  walls  are  about 

1 70  feet   high,  and   the  external    measurements    of    the 

ohIoDg  plan  give  a  leugth  of  about  2D5  feet  and  a  width 

^of  235  feet. 

,  The  svhole  of  the  interior  was  profusely  decorated 
with  marble  and  mosaic,  Greeu  marble  was  brought 
ffrom  Carj-atus,  rose  and  whit©  from  Phrygian  porphyry 
^from  the  Nile,  emorald-green  from  Sparta,  blood-red  and 
white  from  the  lassian  hills  and  the  "Lydiau  creek,' 
stone  of  crocus  colour'  (aaya  the  Silentiary), '  glittering 
like  gold/ from  the  hills  of  the  Moors,  cryaVaValroxa^Jaft 
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Celtic  crags,  and  onyx  etones  and  marbles  froDi  the  land 
Atrax,  '  in  parts  frei^h  green  aa  the  sea  or  emi^rald  sto 
or  again  like  blue  comflowors  in  gra6fi,  with  here 
there  a  drift  of  fallen  anew.'  The  entire  building 
brilliantly  lit  by  innumerable  hanging  lampf^.  Messra 
Lothaby  and  Swainson  have  a  chapter  (xi)  on  the  marble 
masonry  of  St  Sophia,  dealing  with  the  epeciae  ql 
marble  employed  and  with  the  methods  of  application 
This  chapter,  with  it£  clasaification  of  the  various  typc^ 
of  the  Byzantine  capital,  which  are  well  illustrated,  is 
one  of  the  most  Taluable  portions  of  tho  book.  The 
writerei  euggeet  that  Constantinople,  at  the  time  of  tbo 
building  of  St  Sophia,  was  in  fact  a  'marble-wor 
reiitre  froni  which  a^^ulptured  marbles  were  diE^]>ersed 
all  parts  of  the  Kon^an  world/  The  town  was  parti' 
iarly  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  not  only  because 
beet  workmen  of  the  world  were  assembled  there  at  the 
time,  but  also  on  account  of  it^  proximity'  to  eafitly 
accessihlo  marble  quarries.  The  exact  resemhtaiice 
capitals  found  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  Empi 
&9  for  instance  at  Ravenna,  at  Rome,  at  Salonica,  a 
eleewhere,  makes  this  conclusion  almost  inoWtable,  a 
provides  a  reasonable  explanation  for  what  has 
a  dangerous  stumbling-block  to  archteologiste,  Moreov 
this  theory  juetifiee  an  observation  made  by  the  autho 
namely,  that,  whereas  in  Italy  and  the  West  old  eha 
and  capitals  were  casually  Ufted  up  as  they  came  to  h& 
at  Constantinople  the  Byzantines  made  tboir  own 
and  capitals  for  their  own  purposes. 

Of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  St  Sophia  tker% 
many  traditions.      The   iconostasis   or  screen,   about 
feet  high,  was  all  of  silver^  and  the  altar-table  was 
gold;  indeed,  the  anonymous  author  stat«s  that  its  t 
was  formed  of  gold  and  eighty  different  sorts  of  met 
and  precious  stones  melted  down  together  into  a  sin 
slab.     Anthony,    archbishop    of    Novgorod,  who   saw 
Sophia  about  the  year  1200,  says  that  the  church 
sessed  many  saered  vessels  from  Jeru^em,  the  tables 
the  law,  the  ark,  and   the  manna,  the  bronzo   trum 
of  Joshua,  and  part  of  the  marble   curb  of  the  w 
of  Samaria.     When  the  Crusaders  captured  and  loo 
Constantinople  in  1203  one  of  them  left  it  on 
that 
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*Tt'l?*  tb^  Iwliof  of  me,  GeofTroy  VitlehardouiD,  MAredtrd  uf 
Ohampoicnc,  that  the  plan<ier  of  this  city  escee<le*i  all  that 
hms  been  TritDaaaed  rIikk  the  creation  of  the  worliL' 

On  the  wholp,  however,  the  building  has  had  ah  extra- 
ordinary life;  and  the  fabric  has  suffered  little  material 
change  Most  of  ite  i&jariee  have  been  due  to  earth- 
quAke&  Procopius  say^  the  eaetem  arch  gave  way  during' 
the  process  of  building ;  and  it  is  known  that  in  558  the 
oBRlem  part  of  the  dome  and  apse  oollapged,  de±Jtroying 
in  ita  fall  the  altar  and  the  ciboriitJit.  Tho  work  was  re- 
built, ^vith  slight  alterations,  and  consecrate  in  563.  The 
original  ar^^hitecte  ^ere  doad^  and  leidoruE  the  younger 
filtered  the  CDnt4truction.  He  sppear?i  to  havf3  hicreased 
the  thickness  of  the  north  and  south  arches,  and  to  have 
altered  the  eection  of  the  dome  to  a  semicircle  instead  of 
a  segment.  As  thus  altered  the  building  uppears  to  have 
Htood.  In  865  a  belfry-tower  was  added,  in  the  centre 
oi  the  i^~est  side  of  the  narthex,  and  about  this  period 
variouii  repairs  to  the  building  were  i.-a,rried  out ;  but  in 
975  the  iveat  arch  and  semi-donae  fell  m  and  were  rebuilt. 
In  12tiv{  the  Crusadere  occupied  Conttjtntinopio,  and  the 
services  of  the  Western  Church  were  used  in  St  Sophia 
till  1261.  On  the  recapture  of  the  town  various  restora- 
tions were  carried  out  by  Michael  Paleologus ;  and  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century  Aiidronicus  PaleoluyiiH  built 
the  ^roat  eastern  huttressea  ;  but  apparently  the  eastern 
arch  and  the  vaults  immediately  over  it  fell  in,  and  wero 
restored  by  CantJieuzenus  after  1347,  Accounts  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  descnbe  the  church  a« 
paKially  ruinous;  and  at  the  end  of  May  1453  the  city 
fell  into  the  haudfi  of  the  Turks,  who  stripped  off  what 
was  left  of  the  gold  and  silver,  but  appeitr  to  have 
respected  the  fabric.  The  four  minarets  wore  added  by 
the  Turks.  The  fabric  was  in  a  dangerous  condition  in 
1847,  and  considerable  repairs  were  carried  out  by  Fossati 
in  that  year.  It  waa  during  these  works  that  SalKenbeig 
wrote  hie  account  for  the  Prussian  Government,  published 
in  1854-  What  with  earthquakes,  Turks,  and  CruaaderH, 
the  preservation  of  St  Sophia  to  the  present  day  ie  little 
short  of  miraculous. 

St  Sophia  is  the  best  known  type  of  mature  By- 
zantine woric.  but  it    i«   by  no   means    the  oul^    otu^. 
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Justinian  also  built  the  great  church  of  the  Holy  ApoetleflT 
on  tho  plan  of  n  contra!  eqimro  space  covcrod  by  a  dome, 
with  four  similar  domes  over  the  four  arms.  This  chnrcli 
was  deatroyecl,  and  the  only  account  left  of  it  is  that  of 
FrocopiuB;  but  the  design  was  imitated  in  the  churches 
of  St  Mark  at  Venice  and  St  Front  at  Ferigiieux.  We 
have  here  an  architectural  conception  sc^ircely  iufeiior  in 
intereet  to  that  of  8t  Sophia  ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  while 
western  art  was  relapsing  into  a  state  little  removed 
from  liarharism,  as  shown  by  the  blundering'  offorls  of 
purely  Italian  work  of  the  time,  the  art  of  Byzantium 
maintained  its  vigorous  vitality.  It  is  a  vain  yet  inter 
esting  speculation  bow,  under  other  conditions,  that  art 
might  hftve  handed  on  a  transmuted  classical  tradition  to 
the  modem  world. 

We  ba^e  pointed  out  above  tbab  the  8eope  of  sucb 
a  building  as  St  Sophia  was  beyond  the  range  of  tlie 
western  builders.  In  isolated  cases  churches  were  buill 
in  the  West  by  Byzantines ;  but  the  vernacular  churcL' 
building  of  the  W^  pursued  ite  development  on  humbW 
ItneSf  content  with  or  rather  unconscious  of  iiny  bub  the 
most  rudiruentary  methods,  and  incapable  of  any  but  the 
most  timid  and  ignorant  construction.  In  the  East  tba 
artistic  impulse  of  the  age  of  JuBtinian  gradually  loon 
ground  in  the  chaotic  (ron^cbf  of  the  dark  ages,  but  it 
appears  to  have  survived  as  late  at  least  as  tbe  tenth  or 
eleventh  century*  Curiously  enough  the  tineet  examples 
are  to  be  found  no  longer  in  Constantinople  but  in  Gi^oce. 
The  church  of  the  Hagia  Thootokoa,  bmlt  at  Constanti- 
nople at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  is  a  feeble  re- 
flectton  of  the  soaring  genius  of  the  builders  of  St 
Sophia.  For  tbe  last  traces  of  their  influence  we  have  Ui 
turn  to  the  church  of  St  Kicodemus  at  Athona  (tenth 
century)  and  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Daphni» 
and  more  particularly  the  church  of  the  monaster^''  of 
St  Luke  tbe  Stiriote  in  Fhocis,  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  fine  monograph  of  Messrs  Scbultz  and  Bamsley 
The  authors  made  a  complete  study  of  this  building  in 
IfiW,  and  their  rosulte  wore  published  in  1901  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  school  of  Athens.  They  appear  to 
have  followed  M.  Diehrs  history  of  the  cburcb.  published^ 
in  1889,  and  they  have  presented  a  dry  matter-of-£sot| 
deacription  of  the  building,  destitute  of  literary  charM- 
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The  drawings,  however,  pi^pared  by  the  authors  and  Mr 
A^  H.  Christie,  are  quite  admirable,  and  a  model  of  what 
illuBtratioas  of  a  building  ehould  be.  We  particularly 
commend  the  cleverly  managed  ieometrioii)  sections  (fig,  4), 
The  colour-dra^vings  wore,  we  believi*,  excellent,  but  they 
have  boon  reproduced  on  liucn  fibro-paper,  'with  results 
which  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  originals.  Apart  from  thi^ 
fault,  for  which  the  authors  are  in  no  way  renpouHiblf, 
the  book  seems  to  us  to  bo  one  of  the  beat  illustrated 
architectural  treatises  that  has  yel  appeared  in  England. 
The  illustratioiiK  are  strongly  drawn  aud  perfectly  clear, 
yet  simple  and  economical  in  method,  and  free  from  that 
terrible  waste  of  labour  inherent  in  French  methode  of 
dra  ug  hts  ri  1  a  T  inb  i  ]>. 

The  monastery  of  St  Luke  of  StirU  stands  ou  a  spur 
Mount  Helicon,  overlooking  the  Uulf  of  Corinth.     It 
ivas  founded  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  in  honour 
of  St  Luke  the  Stirioto,  aii  ascetic  of  great  reputation 
^ho  was  bom   in  Macedonia  in  tho  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  who,  after  various  wanderings,  settled 
Ht  Phocis,  and  died  there  about  A-H,  fi+ti.     Tbe  peculiarity 
of    tbe   monastery  is  that  it  possesses  two  churches,  a 
larger  and  a  smaller,  partially  attached  to  each  other, 
■nnd  both  built  probably  in  the  eleventh  century.     Tra- 
dition assigns  them  to  the  Emperor  Romanus  JI  and  hia 
"wife  Tbeophano,  in  tho   years  959-9(>3 ;   and  there  ie  a 
l^end,  renunding  one  of  the  ten  thousand  workmen  em- 
ployed on  6t  Sophia,  that  'the  commander  of  the  Palatino 
^uard '  superintended  the   work,  with   eighty    foremen, 
each  foreman  having  under  him  eighty  men.     It  iw  stated 
that  on  the  great  dam  at  Absouau  the  largest  number 
of  workmen  employed  at  one  time  did  not  exceed  six 
thousand  men;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  origin 
for  these  legends  uf  colossal  lalxjur,  except  the  deaire  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  tbe  church.     Messrs  Hohulta 
and  Bamsley  follow  M,  Diehl  in  dating  the  buildings  from 
the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  think  thnt  the 
great  church  was  built  first,  and  the  smaller  church,  on 
tbe   site  of  an  older  building,  immediately  aftei-wards. 
The  chun^heH  (or  nt  all  events  the  larger  church)  contain 
«ome  %'ery  beautiful  architecture;  but  It  is  to  be  noted* 
after  all,  that  they  are  very  small  in  scale.     To  oc 
them    in  any  way  with  the  heroie  V-OPV:  ot  5' 
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architects  seems  to  us  bo  be  rather  absurd*     The  Iv^ 
ohurch,  exclusiTe  d!  the  nartheoB  and  the  projectkni  of  ti* 
apse,  meafiurea  externally  only  alwut  66  feet  in  l^nphbj 
fi4  feet  in  width.    The  height  to  the  springing  of  the  doiw 
iB  41  feot  6  inches.     Tho  diameter  of  the  central  domei 
29  feet-     The  smaller  church  ib  little  more  than  a  diajwl 
The  constructional    difficulties    to  be    encountered  vrf 
thus  much  slighter  than  those  successfully  dealt  wnh  '■ 
Juetinian^B   art'hitocts;  and,    in  spite    of    their  intri;-' 
beauty,  these  buildings  mark  the  slo^v  decline  of  BpKtr 
tine  art  in  the  East. 

The  two  ohurehoB  (fig.  5)  are  good  OKatnpleA  <rftw 
divergent  methods  of  churoh-buildin^  ^which  appeared  b 
Jat«r  Byzantine  archit-ecture.  Tho  larger  church, 
cated  to  8fc  Luke.  foUowa  the  type  of  building  in  which 
large  central  square  is  covered  by  a  wide  dome,  with 
projection  above  thn  roof,  renting  an  eight  arcbtt 
an  octagon  plan.  The  smaller  church  of  the  Theotok* 
follows  the  type  o£  a  central  Hpoce^  covered  by  a 
fi7iialler  dome,  raised  on  a  circular  drum  rising  high 
the  roof  and  carried  on  four  detached  columns 
little  building  is  said  to  bo  in  a  moro  or  lees 
state,  and,  eicept  for  some  fin©  marble  pavenwnts 
eome  interesting  detail  on  the  outside,  is  of  much  !<• 
importance  than  the  larger  church-  Tho  uuthonf  *" 
GserciBed  over  the  problem  why  two  different  tyf*"  ^ 
church  should  have  been  adopted  on  tho  same  site  ond  « 
the  same  time.  We  suggest  a  possible  eTcplanatiou :  that 
fis  the  smaller  church  of  Phocie  was  dedicated  tn  ih^ 
Tbeotokos  or  Mother  of  God,  it  followed  in  plan  and  ron- 
stmction  the  church  of  the  Tbeotokos  at  CondtaotiBOfJ* 
built  towards  tho  end  of  tho  ninth  centurj-,  Tberp  tn 
Filight  varifitions  in  detail,  but  the  plan  and  oon^tnirtron 
are  practically  the  same. 

From  tho  architectural  point  of  view  the  smailif 
church  is  very  inferior  to  tho  larger.  The  church  of  ft 
Luke  of  Stiris  has  a  large  central  square  space  whiA 
in  surrounded  by  twelve  piers.  The  transition  from 
square  to  the  circle  covered  in  by  the  dome  is 
by  means  of  eight  arches,  one  on  each  Hide,  do. 
south,  east,  and  we^,  and  one  acroHH  each  angle  on 
diagonal  line^.  AU  tihe  arches  appear  to  be  eur\'ed  lo  titf 
circle  in  plan,  i\\e  H^awVTeXa  ivixxitmat  \»ecvS«MjUves.  hbA 
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the  four  angles  are  covered  in  with  peculiarly  shaped 
vauJts  workmg  out  from  the  square  of  the  re-entering 
ungleR  to  the  four  arches  taken  across  the  angles  on  the 
diagunnl  lines.  In  the  hemispherical  dome  are  pierced 
sixteen  windows.  The  outside  face  of  the  dome  wall  is 
in  sixteen  vertical  piere,  taken  up  about  half  the  height 
of  the  dtjtne.  This  extra  weight  helps  to  neutraliae  the 
thrust  of  the  dome,  which  is  met  by  the  four  arma  of 
the  ehuroh.  The  system  of  conatmction  is  at  once 
exceedingly  strong  and  very  Himple.  Indeed  it  was  the 
great  achievement  of  this  higher  type  of  Byzantine 
architecture  that  it  disponsod  with  all  frippery  of  con- 
struction nnd  ornament.  The  architectural  forms  used 
ai'e  actually  the  constructive  forms.  There  is  no  conceal- 
ment behind  ordere  and  entablatures  and  the  other 
devices  of  revived  classicism,  none  of  tliat  torturing  of 
atone  into  crochets  and  buttresses  and  tracery  whith 
make  a  p^reat  deal  of  later  Gothic  ridiculous.  The  builder 
arrived  at  his  forms  by  a  free  play  of  the  intellect,  guided 
by  a  fine  artistic  sense  and  an  inestimable  tradition,  and 
then,  without  concealing  or  in  any  way  altering  his  forme, 
he  got  his  decorative  effect  by  covering  the  flat  surface?* 
with  thin  sheets  of  various  niiirblea,  and  all  the  curved 
surfaces  with  mosaics.  The  effect  is  inconceivably 
beautiful  to  an  eye  accuf^toniod  only  to  the  interiors  of 
Northern  Gothic,  and  probably  no  church  architecture 
has  ever  been  devised  in  which  means  and  ends  have 
been  adapted  to  each  other  with  more  admirable  economy 
and  more  consummate  intelligence. 

The  range  of  Byzantine  geniusi  was  indeed  iilniost 
bewildering:  and  the  study  of  early  Christian  ercbitwtui-p, 
by  which  we  meHii,  practically,  church  architecture  from 
the  time  of  Constantino  onwiirds  to  the  twelfth  century, 
is  rendered  the  more  difficult  by  the  absence  of  clear  lines 
of  classification.  Even  ad  regards  Roimtn  architecture 
iteelf  there  still  appear  to  be  lingering  misconceptjoni^. 
It  has  been  too  mucih  the  habit  to  assume  that  Roman 
architecture  was  merely  a  tame  reproduction  of  Greek, 
This  was  by  no  means  the  case.  So  tar  as  mere  details  of 
ornament  went,  so  far  as  concenaed  the  orders,  and  what 
wo  may  call  the  dressing  of  architecture,  'we  may  concede 
at  once  that  the  Romans  copied  the  Greeks,  and  copied 
them  badly.    This,  however,  does  not  go  to  t\\e  xcwA,  dt 
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the  matter.  The  Koman  y^as  a  bom  architecU  ui  the 
Bonso  of  what  is  most  vital  in  architecture,  for  he  wuh 
bom  constructor;  and  it  was  out  of  this  strong  praftial 
constructive  sense  that  a  really  new  B-rckitecture  vii 
developed.  The  ai'chea  of  bis  aqueducts,  the  treme&doQi 
f^ate  of  his  coTicrete  vaulting,  the  constructional  daring 
of  hia  baLhe  iind  amphi theatres,  far  outweighed  hia 
leeaneas  or  maenaifaility  to  the  refinomente  of  om^ 
Moreover,  he  was,  in  fact,  as  in  Diocletian's  palace, 
ing  to  disp^nae  with  Lhe  pedantries  of  hiij  maetere; 
in  Sjria  he  had  ivorked  out  a  method  of  architectun  ol 
which  the  chief  characteristic  ivas  its  practical  senB&oA 
unfaltering  logic — an  architecture  thjit  eb'niinated  iijc«(j 
ornamental  forms,  and  worked  out  an  abstract  Bysiem  oi 
design  from  the  materials  to  hand.  Wljon  tbo  Empiw 
split  up,  the  continuity  of  architect lui'al  development  m* 
broken*  Roman  architectuie  In  the  Weet  died  vhh  liu 
Roman  Empire;  but  in  the  East,  or  rather  at  Byzantium, 
the  legacy  of  Borne  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  tapAbl^ 
of  developing  it  to  tlie  utmost — men  who  did,  in  fsct 
evolve  from  it  a  new  type  of  architecture,  probably 
most  truly  original  that  the  world  has  ever  iseeu. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Greek 
mind  at  work  on  the  Roman  tradition-  In  the  earlkc 
churches  that  tradition  was  still  strong.  At  San  ViUlft 
for  instance,  the  diime  was  construi»ted  of  vessels  of  t#i 
cotta  to  neutralise  tbe  thrust — a  substitute  for  the  invei 
saucer  construction  of  the  concrete  dome.  Hut  San  Vii 
was  probably  a  Byzantine  copy  of  a  certain  church  at  Antf*^ 
och  built  by  Constantine'a  ai\;hitects;  it  is  in  St  Sopbia 
that  wo  havo  the  6ret  and  most  signal  illustration  of  lb 
transformation  of  Roman  construL-tion  by  the  genius  <i 
the  later  Greeks.  There,  for  the  first  time^  at  any  rate 
on  a  Jarge  scale,  we  have  tbe  tbrust  of  the  dome  recog* 
nieed  and  strongly  dealt  with  by  an  elaborate  systfim  of 
counter-thrust  worked  out  within  the  building  iteelf,  and 
not,  as  in  Gothic  architecture,  somewhat  artlessly  met  by 
tho  props  and  stays  of  external  buttresses.  This  seem*:  U) 
ns  to  be  the  highest  point  of  attainment  ever  reached  b; 
the  Bysantinc  architects.  Other  typi^  of  dome  constnK- 
tion  were  employed  by  them,  and  in  all  their  boildin^ 
they  devised  a  very  beautiful  method  of  omanient;  bW 
St  Sophia  remains  their  last  word. 
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The  question  presents  itself,  how  far  it  is  poaalble  or 
even  deftirahle  to  take  up  this  thread  again  in  modern 
architecture.  The  attempts  hitherto  mad©  to  inodemiae 
Romanesque  architecture  have  been  dismal  failures  in 
thifl  country  und  in  others-  The  1>asilrca  at  Wilton  is  a 
lamentable  building.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr  Buries  was 
regarded  by  enthuaiaatic  studentfl  as  the  apostle  of  a  new 
and  lively  architecture;  but  his  iufluenee  died  with  him, 
and  itideed  with  reason,  for,  with  all  his  ability.  Mr 
Burgee  was  a  craftsman  rather  than  on  architect;  and  so 
little  did  he  appreciate  the  meaning  of  early  ChriBtian 
arcbitactiire  that,  when  he  subtrutted  a  dfisign  for  the 
memorial  church  at  ConRtantinople,  he  selected  Italian 
Gothic  as  his  manner. 

The  Romanesque  of  more  recent  buildings  1h  hardly 
more  convincing  than  the  different  versions  of  Gothic 
practised  with  much  assiduity  in  England  during  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and,  indeed^  one 
would  not  do  the  authors  of  these  versions  the  injustice 
of  supposing  that  they  wore  hehevers  in  their  own 
methods,  for,  with  all  their  fondness  for  masquerading, 
they  were  astute  and  capable  nieit.  With  one  or  two 
brilliant  excoptions,  the  day  of  this  generation  has  past; 
and  wo  fear  that  its  members  will  not  occupy  a  very  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  ultimate  list  of  English  worthies. 
They  have  proved  once  more  the  vanity  of  an  art  dictated 
by  sentiment  and  fashion,  and  their  positive  contribution 
to  architectural  thought  ih  practically  nil.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  sobering  reflection,  to  those  who  believe  In  continuous 
progress,  that  the  Gothic  revival,  which  insisted  on  the 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  its  building,  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  most  insincere  movements  that  have  ever  happened 
in  the  history  of  architecture.  No  man  in  his  senses 
could  say  that  the  aivhitecbure  of  thu  Law  Courts,  with 
all  its  incritSf  expressed  in  the  t^lightest  decree  the  purpose 
of  the  building,  or  in  any  sense  proceeded  out  of  that 
purpose.  In  that  building,  and  in  most  of  the  churcheH 
of  the  time,  vast  quantities  of  detail  were  introduced 
for  little  reason  except  that  they  were  in  the  style  and 
of  the  period ;  and  if,  ox  Mr  Lethaby  juntly  says,  art  is 
the  sincere  expression  of  one's  self,  one  can  only  conclude 
thesearehitectshadnoself  to  express,  or  chose  to  eon- 
obedlenco  to  a  prevailing  fashion  ii\  aeialATQ^^X,. 
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The  latcBt  lead  has  undoubtedly  boon   given   by  Mr 
BenU^'e  splendid  cathedral  at  WeatiTii aster.     That  ahU 
arcliit^nt  sought   hiw   inspiration  in  ByKantine  art;  and 
the  rosnit  is  probably  the  finest  church  built  in  England 
aiace  the  days  of  "Wt^Dh     But  then  how  did  Mr  Bentlejr 
go  to  work  ?    Tti  the  first  place  he  was  an  artist  absolutely 
ateeped  in  the  kuoivledge  of  his  art ;  and  in  the  secomi 
place,  instead  of  starting  from  the  outside,  that  is  with 
anperfipzal   features   collected   from   other  buildings,   ha 
started  from  within,  ivith  a  great  scheme  of  construction, 
which  he  proecodod  to  realiao  in  hjs  own  way  and  with 
all  the  resources  of  bin  immense  knowledge.     It  is  yet  ton 
soon  to  eay  whether  this  is  the  first  word  of  a  new  ord^J 
or  tho  last  word  of  the  old.     Yet,  on  the  whoJo,  it  is 
work  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  Byicantines,  the  work  of  &| 
man  who,  while  availing  himself  to  tb©  full  of  his  know-] 
lodge,  kept  it  in  subordination  to  the  play  of  hia  intelli' 
gence.     And  this  eeems  to  ue  what  is  moat  want^  in' 
modern  arrliiterture.     William   Morris  used  to  say   that 
architecture  must  st^rt  again  tit  the  begicning,  a  remaH 
of  f&r-reaehing  sagacity,  in  singuhir  coutraat  ivnth  hie  o' 
practice  in  ornament;   hut  by  *  beginning  agfihi*  we  do, 
not  mean  intentional  eccentricity  and  tho  repudiation  of^ 
knowledge,  or  such  cheap  oxperimeute  in  originality  aa 
disfigured  the  lectures  of  Viollet  le  Due.     Good  architec- 
ture ia  not  arrived  at  by  violent  efforts  to  bo  originoL    If 
architecture   in   again  to   beeonie    an  art  with    assured' 
vitality,  it  must  dispense  with  the  unessential,  and  addre^ 
itself  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  namely,  to  the  task 
finding  the  absolutely  best  expression  for  the  const  met  iv«' 
nt^ft^sHitiey  of  n  building.     Thia  in  the  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  Justinian's  architects.     They  taught  the  world  tiiat 
when  all  tho  conventions  are  oxhauated,  architecture 
the  greatest   beauty  may  yet   be   possible,  given    great 
knowledge  of  the  art,  haid  and  concentrated  thought,  and 
the  free  play  of  the  inuigination  on  the  actual  conditioni 
of  the  problem. 

Bboinald  Blomflelp, 
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Art.  V,— JOHN  GOWER,  POET, 

1.  Tfie  Compute  WtiricH  of  John  froirt-r.  Edited  from  the 
Manuscripts,  with  Introduction?,  Notes,  and  QlosBariesH 
By  G.  C-  MaeaiUay,  Four  vols,  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press,  1899-1902, 

2.  Tfie  Fourteenth  Century.  By  F,  J-  SneLl,  ('  Periods  of 
European  Literature ' ;  edited  by  Prof eaaor  Saintabury.) 
Ediubuife'h  :  Blackwood,  1*^99. 

GowBK  has  not  lacked  praiue  in  his  day;  few  autboni 
have  a  better  record.  To  be  ranked  along  with  Chaucer, 
^superlative  as  poets  laureate/  to  receive,  along  with 
Chaucer,  the  homage  of  all  the  notable  English  and 
Bcottisli  poets  for  more  than  a  centurj-,  and  still  to  be 
romembercd  with  oatoom  in  the  duya  of  Shakospoaro — 
this  is  the  reward  of  Gower's  lejiming  nnd  diligence. 
Naturally  there  is  much  to  set  o£f  on  the  other  side. 
If  he  was  equalled  with  Cliauoer,  so  was  Lydgate,  oa  in 
Dunbar's  '  Lament  for  the  Makers,*  speaking  of  the 
triumph  of  Death, 

'  He  has  done  petcoualio  devour 
T)ie  nobla  Chaurer  of  itiakarisi  flour. 
The  Monk  of  Bery  and  Gower  all  thre.' 

And    the  fame  of    Uower,    which    from    the   first    hn<l 

I      something  conventional  and  fashionable  about  it,  became 

I      more  and  more  shadowy,  till  at  last  hie  reputation  settleil 

'      down  into  a  place  merely  respectable  in  the  history  of 

'      English   literature,  as  a  sort  of  foil  to  Chancer.     He  is 

,      taken  to  represent  tiie  ideals  and  the  learning  of  Chauc«i' 

without  his  genius ;   he  is  the  average  educated  man  of 

I      the  fourteonth  century  at  his  beet,  brought  by  training 

I      and  industry  Ui  the  accoiupliinhment  of  a  large  amount 

of  literary  work,  but  essentially  commonplace  and   dull 

for  all  his  polite  literature.     Such,  it  may  be  said,  iti  the 

established  opinion  about  Gower,  where  he  ia  remeralwred 

at  all. 

Before  Mr  Mocaulay's,  there  was  no  complete  edition 
I  of  Gower.  His  English  book,  the  '  Confeasio  Aiuantis,' 
I  had  never  been  well  edited ;  his  French  book,  the 
I      'Speculum    Meditautis'    was    lost.     54r    ^t>^Q.M\&^    '^aajt 
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discovered  tho  'Spoculum  Meditantis';  be  has  made  ■ 
good  text  of  the  Knglish  poem.  These  are  tlie  dwl 
things.  It  IS  someMimg  to  have  found  a  lost  work  of  in 
old  EngiiBh  poet,  in  a  langua^re  eo  intcroeting  histon- 
cally  as  Gower's  French  ;  and  the  text  of  tbe  '  Coiifmiii 
Amanti^i*  uee<]ed  rovislon  aa  much  an  anything  in 
documents  of  that  time.  Besides,  Mr  Macaulay  hosgii 
the  Latin  poema  and  the  French  balades  of  Gower,Bol| 
provided  for  all  hi«  matter  a  thoroughly  aound  apparatv 
of  history,  philology,  and  criticism.  Few  books  *» 
easier  to  review;  everything  that  can  bo  wanted  h» 
heen  foi-eseen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  tit  Mr  Macauhj't 
workinanHhip.  Ke  has  mastered  his  subject ;  he  has  ml 
gi-udged  the  most  laborious  scrutiny  of  detAils  ;  •  and  to 
good  sense  and  discretion  are  shown  equally  in  exptsin* 
ing  his  author's  gnimmar,  in  deciding  on  the  text,  aiidia| 
estimating  the  value  of  the  poetry. 

That  Mr  Macaulay's  judgment  is  to  be  tmst«d  OQ 
points  of  taste  hits  been  shown  in  his  little  book  en 
Francis  Beaumont  (1883).  In  dealing  with  Gower  he  h« 
heen  compelled  to  turn  to  many  things  lees  attractirp 
than  the  purely  literarj''  criticism  of  his  author  ;  he  1ms 
proved  that  good  sense  in  one  department  of  literatun* 
ia  no  dii^qualiiiaation  for  other  kinds  of  study  ;  and  thougji 
he  has  probably  let^y  liking  fur  philologica.1  iiivestig&ticn 
than  for  the  historical  point  of  view,  he  gives  the  sftiw 
steady  attention  to  both.  The  old  allegory  of  Uw 
wedding  of  Mercury  and  Philology  hojs  been  too  oftco 
helied  by  nunierouH  reliLtionh  of  the  lady ;  it  is  aatisfaclotT 
to  find  the  parties,  Wit  and  Iieaming,  so  well  reconcW 
as  here. 

The  new  edition  will  make  no  revolutionary  rh;*upc 
in  the  general  estimate  of  Gower.  Ho  remains  wJml  1^^ 
was  before,  in  the  common  opinion  of  most  critics,  »n 
industrious  and  fluent  writer,  a  steady  moralist,  full/ 
possessed  of  all  the  available  doctrine,  and  all  the  usual 
illustrations  and  examples,  that  were  at  the  service  of  aJi J 
preacher.     Mr  Macaulay,  by  his  discovery  of  a  large  ne« 


*  One  eurioas  point  Ib  d«cMod  bj  Mr  M&CAalsyp  Wlij  doea  Oower  w^fr 
Um  'ClTiltf'  ilhv  clWl  Uw)  oa  auLhoritjr  tor  Ukc  fable  of  the  'Dog  U  i^ 
MAUjfor'r  BecAttse  the  '  Lex  Furia  CanlnUL^  hrul  b«en  repealed  u  imti^ 
Aod  wu  generallf  mts(?QaaLnied  aa  *  Lex  CouLia.'    (See  the  ooleoc  'CW- 
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portion  of  the  works  of  Gowor,  has  even  dono  somothing 
to  deepen  the  impreesion  that  Goiver*B  tjilent  is  eoniinon< 
place;  for  the  'Speculum  Meditantis/  the  *  Mirour  de 
rOrame/  contains  thirty  thousand  lines  of  flat  moralismg, 
every  page  of  it  full  of  the  things  that  every  one  knew, 
a  mirror  of  the  icedioval  doctrine  which  belonged  to  no 
one  in  particular. 

At  the  same  time,  without  any  paradox  or  any  attempt 
to  find  unapprfii^iatad  genius  in  Gower,  Mr  Macaulays 
remarks  on  hie  literary  character  have  brought  out  more 
clearly  the  very  considerable  merit  of  his  style ;  and  tho 
result  IS  that  Gower,  though  somewhat  heavily  weighted 
with  the  addition  of  hiB  long  French  poem,  conies  out 
with  increased  distinction  as  a  'correct'  poet,  'Correct- 
ness' is  his  poetical  virtue,  his  title  of  honour.  It  ha^ 
been  recognised  before ;  but  in  the  newly  established  text 
of  the  *  Confessio  Amantis  '  the  art  of  Gower  is  shown  to 
have  been  greater  than  was  supposed  when  hia  text  was 
atill  troubled  with  8inall  inaccuracies.  Now  it  has  been 
restored  and  burnished ;  and  Gower,  in  spite  of  all  his 
heavy  matter,  appears  as  a  poet  with  a  distint^t  and 
indiridual  grace,  utill  to  he  read  with  pleasure.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  has  seldom  bad  to  contend  ^th  so  large 
a  mass  of  proee  as  the  contents  of  Gower'e  moral  encyclo- 
paedias, but  it  has  not  been  defeated.  It  is  hardly  d!s- 
ceiTiible  in  Gower  except  in  the  ease  of  his  style  ;  but  this 
is  in  its  way  as  truly  poetical  a&  the  stronger  powers  of 
imagination  or  lyric  passion,  whii^h  Gower  did  not  possess. 
It  may  seem  a  slender  gift  when  compared  with  the 
wealth  of  Chaucer,  but  it  is  no  lees  sincere  and  true. 
He  takes  the  ear  with  hia  [unaffected  flowing  vereo;  it 
steals  into  the  mind  before  the  art  of  it  is  consciously 
noted,  '  th©  sense  variously  drawn  out  from  one  line  to 
another,'  the  accents  varied  in  a  way  that  hnj^  hc^xiine 
traditional  in  English  short  vcri^e  of  this  kind.  Apart 
from  the  ancient  language,  Gower's  melody  is  that  of 
modem  English  jioetry,  or  rather  of  no  particular  age 
atoll, 

*  Bot  for  men  s«in,  and  aoth  it  is, 
That  who  that  al  of  wisdom  writ 
It  dulkth  ofte  &  ma.iiiie&  ^vit 
To  hica  that  schal  it  aldai  rede. 
For  tbUke  caiiao,  if  that  ye  r«d«. 
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i  wolde  go  tliti  itiiddol  ^voio, 

Aiid  wryto  ii  bok  ImLwen  the  tweie, 

Somwhat  of  lust,  somwhat  of  lore, 

That  of  the  lasse  or  of  the  mor« 

Soni  ra&D  mai  lyke  of  that  1  wxyle : 

And  for  that  fewa  men  endite 

In  oure  cTiglisBch,  I  thenkc  luake 

A  bok  for  Wing  Richardea  sate. 

To  whom  bclongrcth  my  liscAUCC 

With  al  myix  hertes  ob<>i3sanoe 

111  al  thot  evore  a  liege  man 

Unto  hie  king  may  doon  or  can/ 
i 

The  *  pm^ees  of  po^y '  since  theafl  HnoA  wer«  writiM 
has  bceo  in  anything  but  it  straight  course,  and  inii^ 
gi<eat  and  many  proi^peroue  poets  have  come  short  of  d» 
point  reached  by  Gower's  style-  Who  ha^  &  ri|fbt  to  *tf 
ih&t  Gower  is  quaint,  or  even  *  medieval*?  Spenser  v 
loss  secure  than  Gower;  most  of  the  Elizabetbona  att 
loud  and  affected  compared  'ct^th  him.  A.ii  to  the  gooJ 
tA4te  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  perhaps  enough  U 
aay  that  it  Ls  something  different  from  the  courtesy  d 
Chaucer's  time:  in  poetry  it  allowed  some  things  whiei 
to  Gower  would  have  Beemied  violent.  Is  Gower  mow 
antiquated  in  style  than  Dr  Young?  Which  is  Qoaror  lin* 
centre — the  passage  just  quoted,  or  the  foUowlttg  fton 
the  nioraliwt  of  Queen  Aune's  reign,  versifying  the  Day 
Judgment  V 

'  Now  charnels  rattle  ;  soatter'd  liml^,  and  all 
The  variciid  boi^eSi  obsequious  to  the  coll, 
Self  mov*i3,  advance  ;  the  neck,  pflriiai>9,  to  meet 
The  distant  head  ;  the  distant  lege  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view,  see  through  thf  dnsky  sky 
FraKraeuts  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly. 
To  distant  regions  joumej-inp,  there  to  claim 
Deeefted  members  and  compleat  the  frame/ 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  opinion,  whit 
spems  naturally  suggested  by  these  iovidious  comparii 
that  Gower  had  a  quality  of  style  for  which  there  is  no 
better  term  than  'natural.'  It  ie  an  old  fallaciou!i  tern 
in  critioi&m»  but  it  oxprosi>eB  what  people  moan.  Gow^f 
*  followed  Nature/  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  overload,  nr 
bluster,  or,  at  aiiy  rate  in  his  English  Ti"ork,  go  rakinr 
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for  onuLmeiital  phiades  out  of  books.  Like  Chatiuer'u 
Franklin,   he    cared    nothing    for    'Marcus,    TuUlus    ne 

Ci  there/ • 

^  Colours  of  rotboryk  ben  mo  to  queyufce.* 

But  his  natural  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  long  procosa, 
in.  '^'hioh  the  study  of  rhetoric  bad  its  place,  during  the 
^f^nertitioiiFi  that  formed  the  courteous  iirt  of  poetry  in 
Frttnce.  The  beautj'  of  it  waa  that  the  rhetoric  had 
been  thoroughly  assimilated  and  the  school  proeesaeB  for- 
gotten before  Gower  took  in  hand  to  write.  Young's  rou- 
femporaiies  were  moat  of  them  etill  conscious  of  their 
IcsRoofi  and  ausioOB  to  do  what  the  grammar-schools  had 
taught  theni-  Gowers  language  if*  never  strained,  and  it 
is  never  anything  but  gentle.  Wordsworth's  ideal  of 
poetical  expression  might  be  exemplified  from  Gower, 
and  justified;  for  though  Gower'e  vocabulary  is  not  taken 
from  the  '  humble  and  rustic  life  *  which  Wordsworth  re- 
commended, it  is  natural  and  unaffected;  there  ia  no 
artiflcial  rhetoric  in  his  phrasing,  there  are  no  orna- 
mental words  daubed  over  his  page,  there  is,  in  short, 
nothing  remarkable  about  his  diction.  It  is  attractive 
purely  through  its  simplicity  and  ease,  'as  clean  as  biU- 
well  water.' 

Gower  invented  nothing,  either  in  atyle  or  matter. 
The  merit  of  hie  style  is  that  it  accomplishes  in  English 
what  had  been  »tt«*jned  long  before  and  practised  for 
mOdiy  generations  in  France.  He  belongs  to  the  French 
courtly  schooL  Everything  that  is  said  in  praise  of 
Gower «  style  might  he  repeated  with  little  variation 
aboat  many  French  poets  from  the  twelfth  century 
downward — Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  Chrestien  de  Troycs 
and  liih  followers;  the  authors  of  the  'Romauot  of  the 
Hoac"  in  the  thirteenth  coutur3'-;  Eustache  Deschanips 
and  Froisaart,  Gower's  contemporaries.  It  waa  in  France, 
and  especially  iu  French  sLoii  verse,  that  the  stylo  was 
first  employed  which  Chaucer  and  Gower  made  their  own 
in  Koglish.  It  ie  all  French  :  the  simple  eloquence,  utterly 
incapable  of  forced  language,  utterly  different  from  the 
old  English  standard  of  poetical  oxpreasion,  which  still 

•  Ooirer  rodly  tboagbt  there  wtre  Itto  of  them  - 
'  And  tfaUka  UiDC  At  Bome  <iJao 
Wm  TuUfuA  with  CUhero/— O.A.  W*  StiU, 


■ 
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mu^iwsd  io  Oowtf'fl  dMj  ia  the 

ifciv  niUtmrtUive  ptMfWM-  ft  itt  tins  qsBlHjr  of  a^ie.  thk 
p«frf«cL  oMA  mnd  freduMM,  that  mAkea  oU  FVcach  litcn- 
Ltirt  whj»t  tt  l4— « Ittad  of  reat  sad  «olaM«wfaere  notMng 
fj^MWimt  ivAhifig  daz«l0«  or  >tuna  the  aenae;  «rhere  tht 
wnar/  reading  maa  may  e#cape  &om  the  thnndermgi 
mful  tnitripottnffi  of  moro  vehament  liters^  achoola. 

Jt  wttM  to  thin  that  KnglUh  literature  was  drawn,  from 
A  Ujjifi  1'JnK  Imrnni  Gower  nod  Chaucer ;  not,  indeed,  in  ooy 
iiiiiitiliiiiriiH  wiiy  (othfrwino  nothmf^  would  have  romaiDt'd 
Tor  (iownr  to  *Ir^),  hut  ur^yiHionaliy,  tentatively,  in  the 
worUa  of  writ^ira  who  kept  themselves  from  the  ordinary 
KitKllah  f'LLiltH  of  miMrulo  and  awkwardnosa,  and  followed 
tliri  Ki-*iifOi  <*xrini|>lu  of  a  proper  literary  demeanotir. 
I  'jirtliMilnrly  in  one  pooiu  of  the  thirteenth  tonlurj, 
■  'riin  Owl  mid  Uui  Nightinj^ale '  [noted  by  Mr  Macaulay  in 
orift  pUci'  *m  (iccount  of  its  veraiflcation),  the  new  mod«l 
IKII1II1M  to  havit  hLirn  xtintiud,  with  fiill  appreciation  of  its 
ini^tUkliiK  '^»d  vahLo,  in  tlio  uamo  ori^nal  and  free  way  that 
lliaui^m"  t'ollijwod  in  hie  trnnsactioue  with  foreign  Utei*- 
r  iiHt.  '  Tho  Owl  ami  the  Nightingale '  is  a  humoroim  poem, 
wHllrn  hi  orhv-ylljilni-  \*'r^t'  n^  correi't  at*  Chaucer's,  widi 
tlitimtino  in^tiioil  -i^U -lul^^>,. ■--ion,  the  same  urhajiity.  Here 
ovItlffTitly  iJtr  phrasing  and  versification,  the  correct,  od- 
Impt'dml.  Huont  Hiyl^  thp  poetical  good  maaners,  are  due 
lit  a  A^^»*y  kntmOedge  of  French  literature,  and  to  aow- 
thinff  mon»  ihnn  ti.  mei^  oapyin^c  of  the  external  feaama 

N  icbv>ltt:«  of  (uiUdford,  th?  author  of  *  The  0«i  aod  tW 
Ni|chtiugalo«'  understood  the  InteatioiLfi  of  the  Fnadi 
KUthur*  a!i  Chaucer  or«  m-e  mi^t  aaj,  rhawgin^  t^  retfv- 
trnoe^  aa  Dr>-den  \md«>r9tood  theoi.  Be  vaa  m  ^a^atihf 
with  Ui«*iu  Wforv  h4>  oopted  th^ir  style :  whk^  ^kaba  tka^ 
NO  «^r\yr  a»  the  thineatuh  oaolury*  it  anw  poaAfe  for  «■ 
KixK^^^^^^^i^^^  toeoBpeto  in  b^iah  vit^  iW elaamaae  il 
K^vuvh  oiMurttir  TeM»;  to 
iho  hiudvaDMttof  tha 
oa  Ibe  i4hfr.  the  ta— taUeai  d  tha 
iMM«y«wa<io 
dw«i»A»cr  Fme% 

tWMT«fre< 

miMerof 
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A  poem  of  the  same  kind  ae  the  Freuch  life  oE  William 
MarBhail ;  in  verse,  m  grammar  and  diction,  it  followa 
the  French  echool ;  it  haa  the  same  eimplicity  of  diction, 
the  aame  ease  of  narrative  aju  the  'Kotiihii  de  Th^bon'  or 
any  other  of  the  romances  that  Barbour  loved. 

Chaucer,  being  a  man  of  genius,  made  much  more  than 
Gower  out  of  his  study  of  his  ma^fter^ ;  hut  Gnwer,  by  the 
side  of  Chaucer,  shows  that  there  waa  aomething:  in  the 
timo  which  oncourapod  the  art  of  poetry.  The  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  saw  the  culmination  of  a  loog  process. 
The  correct  verse  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  was  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  ape  in  which  they  hved;  or,  to  put 
it  more  positively,  they  followed  a  number  of  early  writer** 
who  bad  tried  for  correctneas,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
try  harder  and  gain  more. 

The  decline  of  English  poetry  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
^th  the  shambling  verse  of  Lydgate  nnd  the  other  de- 
generate Chaucerians,  is  difficult  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain. "Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  Ljdgat^.  at 
any  rate»  series  to  briug  out  the  value  of  Gower  and  to 
mark  the  period  of  1400,  the  age  of  Chaucer,  as  a  time  of 
cultivated  literary  taete  in  which  Chaucer  was  not  alone. 
The  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  more  con- 
sciously artistic,  more  secure  in  command  of  its  resources, 
than  any  other  period  till  the  time  of  Pope;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  even  Pope  is  more  of  an  artist  than 
Gower- 

'  The  spirit  of  the  age "  is  rightly  regarded  with  some 
diiBdence  by  most  sober  readei-s  when  brought  forward 
to  explain  any  particular  facts  in  Uteraiy  or  any  other 
history;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  should  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  'general  tendencieti'  of  an  hi>itoric-al 
period.  The  fourteenth  century  has  a  distinct  cbaracbor, 
peculiarly  interesting  as  coming  between  the  medieval 
and  the  niodem  world,  not  merely  in  the  hackneyeil  part 
of  'an  age  of  transition/  but  q,h  achieving  certain  thitigs 
which  no  later  progress  has  surpassed,  euch  aa  the 
Chronicles  of  Froistuirt,  the  prose  uf  Bot-uaccio,  the  poeni^ 
of  Dante*  Petrarch,  and  Chaucer.  The  Italian  authors  do 
not  concern  Gower;  but  he  is  pretty  fuUy  in  sympathy 
-with  Froissart,  and  shares  with  him  the  eharacteriHtic 
fourteenth-century  habit  of  mind. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  too  late  for  th&l  \!Q^\ftNT\ 
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ferment  of  mvention  and  exploration^  ihftt  great'  romAofr 
movement  which,  in  tho  twelfth  century,  hod  diBCOTwri 
and  put  into  ^hape  an  infinity  of  stories  for  the  wholetf 
Christeudom  to  enjoy  uud  to  repeat ;  h11  tbe  old  'maUis 
of  Rome  and  of  Britain/  the  tale  of  Troy  and  of  Hktte 
of  Arthur  and  Alexander,  In  tbe  fourteenth  therv  ra 
not  much  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  new  subjoct-matUf; 
except  in  contemporary  hiBtory,  like  FroiasArt^B.  lb 
HFtistUf  like  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  were  chiefly  enga^ 
in  reeosting  old  material,  with  a  definite  rceolvfl 
iii&ke  thti  form  expressive  and  valuable  for  it«  own 
literary  refiection  «Jid  eriticiam  (tboagfa  theae  bad 
been  wanting  in  the  earlier  days  amon^  the  Freodi 
Pi'uveni;^!  poeld)  were  uow  more  self-tonsciouw  aud 
bitious.  The  artists  came  to  their  themes  in  a 
critical  spirit,  weighing  and  choosii^,  deliberal 
alternative  moden  of  treatment,  bent  on  finding- 
arcangement  and  propoition,  Chaucer's  procedi 
adaptations  from  Boccaccio  showB  this  clearly.  'Ti 
and  Cris^ide/  with  uU  iU  eepiuu^  detajl  and  all  its  freedi 
iSy  from  one  point  of  view,  to  put  it  at  ita  lowest  U 
an  exerciso  in  compoeition,  a  loflson  of  the  worJ 
Every  page  of  it,  if  compared  with  the  Italian  oi 
proves  tlie  fine  critieal  sense  of  Chaucer;  there  w 
better  example  in  English,  if  there  ia  any  in  tbe 
of  studious  hterary  arti  which  at  the  aante  timo 
fectly  frash  and  spirited-  Chaucer  hod  the  ei 
Italian  schools  of  poetry  which  were  not  open  to  Gonr- 
Gower's  maatera  were  Freoch  ;  and  French  literatutv  twi 
not  the  HHsuG  foeultieu  as  Italifia. 

But  tlie  French  poeta  also  were  growing-  out  of  tb 
Middle  Ages.  Compared  with  the  Italians,  they  are  v 
doubt  old-fashioned.  They  never  learned  the  skill 
arrtmgemont,  of  ordQJvnaTicet  o£  poetical  logic,  which 

L naturally  to  Boccucoio,  and  was  learned  from  Lim, 
improved,  by  Chaucer.     They  are  desxiltory  and  di 
aud  they  ulfto  keep,  unlike  the  ItaliJins.  th^?  simple  mv^i 
phrasiug.  the  innocent,  garrulous  language,  which 
Old  French  sound  like  the  conversation  of  the  Gold' 
At   the  same  time,  fourteenth-century  Frraocl 
many  respects  retaining  ita  primitive  and  ui 
grace,  wuj^  becoming  modern  in  ita  idoas*'* 
hiu  verse  even  more  tbon  hia  |jrosc,  repi 
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urbomty  *  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  Homtlan  intereat 
coDt«mpDrary  mamierSf  which  naturally  requires  & 
eront  kind  of  literature  from  the  old  forms  of  roiiianee 
courtly  lyric.  Froiasarts  'Buisaon  de  Jeuncs^'  and 
Kspinatte  Amoureuee'  are  disguised  by  their  old  language 
d  their  medtevenl  illustration  a  ;  in  reality,  great  part  of 
em  betoDga  to  the  aame  class  aa  the  Epistlee  of  Horacei 
Chaucer  had  hie  favourite  French  poote  before  him 
hen  he  wrote  polite  verse  on  luodera  eubjecta,  and  hia 
umorous  toue  ia  nob  a  uew  thing;  he  sharea  It  with 
iesart  and  Deschampe,  just  as  there  ia  a  common 
net  of  speaking  and  thinking  among  French  and 
glieli  poeta  in  the  time  of  Dryden  or  of  Pope*  Too 
uch  htis  been  made  of  tha  conventionality  of  the  French 
ool  to  which  Chaucer  and  Gower  belonged.  Chancer 
often  reprpsented  aa  escaping  from  Llie  French  conven- 
nnl  traditioD — found,  for  inatance*  in  the  'Book  of  the 
ichesa* — to  an  independent,  humoroue  view  of  life  in 
e  'Canterbury  Talea/  Thore  is  less  of  a  contrast 
een  the  '  Book  of  the  Duchess '  and  the  '  Canterbury 
les'  than  is  Bometimes  supposcdn  The  'Book  of  the 
chesB '  has  plenty  of  life  in  it ;  and  much  of  its  freedom, 
Tereatility,  its  gentle  changes  of  tone  between  the 
tirical  and  the  elegiac,  might  be  matched  in  the  French 
try  of  the  day.  Chaucer  got  more  from  the  French 
their  stock  devices,  such  hj*  the  allegorical  dream 
the  May  morning  pageant.  And  here  Gower  ia 
aucer'a  ally,  hia  equal,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  com- 
re  them,  in  the  polite  simplicity,  the  perfect  ease  of 
DToreation,  which  was  the  pecuhar  gift  of  the  French 
It  ifi  not  purely  literary,  but  depends  on  an 
erHtanding  between  the  x*oet  and  bin  readers,  a  sorijil 
lympathy*  as  M.  Gaston  Paris  has  espiained  so  admirably 
tits  essay  on  Iho  general  character  of  French  literature.* 
Icwer  and  Chaucer,  unlike  as  they  are  in  genius,  have 
nore  of  this  than  most  English  writers;  Gower  has 
tttle  else  to  distinguish  him  besides  this  indefinable 
of  manner  and  the  elegance  of  verse  which  goes 
mg  with  it. 

*J1  LhM  Praratv  (lJl>fl6)  to  the  '  HlBl<i>iiv  jIb  La  Lun^e  pI  de  [jl  I^IU^ltti' 

^n^ftlae,'  cdJtcd  hv  Petit  de  JallovLllo.    Th«  'Wiai  of  Gaston  PmHi 

"*  *'  ftfllds  of  Eii^iiicVBl  scLolflTBliip  and 
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Gower*s  vereiflcation  has  been  studied  by  his  editor, 
and  deserves  the  care  he  has  bestoived  on  iU  In  f^iui 
Ittbtyj'i  it  ]fl  thin  enough,  m  one  sense,  bat  thin  like  the 
mufiic  of  the  claTichord.  Gower's  art  of  poetry  is  as 
thorough  ae  if  he  were  using  the  louder  mstramente. 
Fluent  as  hia  \'erse  ih,  there  is  no  *  fatal  facility";  tho 
cadences  are  tested,  the  eyllablea  chosen.  An  example, 
to  which  Mr  Moeaulay  calls  attention  ia  in  the  vision 
ladies  in  the  story  of  Ko^iphelee  (*  Goof.  Amant^'  ii 
1315  sq.)  -. 

*  In  kertloa  ftcd  in  oopaa  riche 
Thei  weren  clothedt  alle  liche. 
Departed  eveae  of  whyt  and  blew; 
With  alle  lustes  that  sclie  knew 
Thei  were  enbrouded  overa^ 
Here  bodies  weren  long  and  snialr 
The  beaute  faye  upon  her  face 
Non  erthly  thing  it  may  desface; 
Gorones  on  here  hed  thei  beere, 
As  ech  of  hem  a  qweene  weere. 
That  al  the  gold  of  Cresus  holle 
The  leate  coronal  of  alle 
Ke  mihte  have  boght  after  the  worth ; 
Thus  eume  thei  ridende  forth.' 


Here  it  is  noted  that  an  earlier  version  read : 

'The  beante  of  hire  face  flchou 
Wei  bryhtorc  than  the  cristall  ston.* 

And  it  may  be  added  that  the  chan^  to  the  new 
— 'The  beaute  I'aye  u^xm  her  fnce'  (Le.  *T!ie  fairy  beauty 
on  their  facea") — is  characteristic  of  Cowers  style,  beih 
in  the  choice  of  the  temi,  the  alliteration,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  vowels — for  of  course  the  vowels  of  hfc 
■  faye '  and  *  face '  are  diil'erent»  and  not  as  they  would  be  in 
modem  English,  It  is  not  easy  without  long  quotatiom 
to  show  how  good  Giiwer  can  be;  one  cannot  tell  the 
beauty  of  a  stream  from  looking  at  a  selected  inch  or 
two.  But  the  following  short  passage  from  a  ioYcr'a 
soliloquy  will  prove  that  Gosper,  as  a  *  courtly  maker/ 
bod  tittle  to  leai^i  (iv,  ti05  sq.) : 

'  Whi  hasb  thon  drede  of  so  good  on^ 
Whom  alio  vettAi  hatU  bcgon. 
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That  ill  \ure  is  uo  vi<»1eiice 

Hot  goodlihiedo  and  miiooence 

Withouten  e^wt  of  eoy  blame? 

Ha>  nyce  horte,  f y  for  gchamt)  1 

Ha,  couard  herte  of  love  imlered, 

Wliorcf  art  thou  bo  sore  aforcd. 

That  thou  thi  tunga  Roffreat  fr&'^e. 

And  wolt  thi  ffoodo  wordoa  Icae, 

Whan  thou  ha^t  fouude  tlmo  and  apace?' 

Much  of  Chaucer's  lighter  verse,  especially  in  the 
'Iloufle  of  Fame/  is,  as  Mr  Mftcaulay  points  out,  less 
regular  than  Gowers*  Thcro  is  0omo  fallacy,  perhaps,  in 
th©  comparigon.  The  '  House  of  Fame  '  was  not  written 
"With  the  same  luotives  as  the  '  ConfeHsIo  Amautis/  though 
it  bolongfl  to  the  samo  mcdloval  "world  and  takes  pleasure 
in  the  same  sort  of  learning.  The  *  House  of  Fame'  Is 
not  honest.  The  medieval  pedantry  in  it  ia  meant 
ironically ;  it  is  not  like  Gower's  good  faith.  Chaucer 
was  amusing  himself,  in  the  '  House  of  Fame,*  after  the 
exacting  work  of  his  '  Troilos.'  In  that  poem.  Pandarus — 
who  no  doubt  represents  the  Italian  ideal  of  culture — 
had  expressly  forbidden  the  comfortable,  easy-going, 
medie^'al  fa^hiou  of  bimdling  all  sorts  of  discordant 
things  together.  Chaucer  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  proceeded  to  disregard  the  prescriptions  of 
Pandai-us ;  and  so,  when  he  acknowledgew  in  the  'House 
of  Fame*  that  the  rhyme  is  'light  and  lewd,'  the  plain 
certainly  is  that  he  meant  it  to  bo  eo,  Tho  *  House  of 
Fame'  is  not  a  specimen  of  Chaucer's  art,  hardly  more 
ao»  indeed,  than  the  'Bitne  of  Sir  Thopae,'  And  still, 
even  when  tho  deliberate  artloesnosa  of  the  'House  of 
Fame'  is  left  out  of  account,  ivhen  Gower  and  Chaucer 
are  matched  on  equal  terms^  it  may  appear  that  Gower 
ia  the  more  correct  poet  within  hia  own  compasa.  That 
there  is  a  larger  harmony  of  composition  rather  than  of 
phrasing,  where  Gower  does  not  c^ome  into  the  field 
against  Chaucer,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  in  the 
I  'Book  of  the  Duchess"  Chaucer  may  be  compared  with 
Gower;  the  two  poets  are  here  in  the  same  school,  and 
Chaucer  has  not  yet  the  ideas  and  the  ambitions  which 
I  he  got  from  Italy,  Both  writers  have  rendered  from 
i  Ovid  the  tale  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone;  and  Mr  Macaulay 
I    thinks  that  Chaucer  has  been  leas  ftucceaalu\  to  \^::^'?i- 
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ducing  the  etory  than  Gower.  It  may  bo  donbted  ^etber 
this  is  so.  Chflucer's  phrasing,  even  in  thio  early  conveA- 
tianal  work,  in  more  'quick  and  for^etire  *  than  6aw«cr*aj 
for  inatance.  in  the  description  of  the  valley  of  ^eep: 


I 

I  This  passage  ha^  one  line  with  ihe  Englmli  lioenca 

l^^         dropping  n  sj-Uablo  at  tho  beginning — - 


'  TbAt  stBriit  betwLxe  roches  twerye 
Thcr  never  yet  grew  com  no  gras, 
Ne  tre,  na  ao  thia^  Uittt  ought  nnfts. 
Best  no  man,  ne  no  wiht  oIleB, 
Save  tber  were  a  fewe  welles 
Crune  renning  fro  the  eliiTca  Adoun, 
That  made  a  rJeedly  sleping  sotin. 
And  ronneo  douo  riht  by  a  cave 
That  was  under  a  rokke  y-grave 
Ainidde  the  valey,  wonder  depe." 


*  Beet  ne  roaor  ne  no  wiht  elles ' — 


aecordinf;  to  tho  tradition  which  is  found  mOT«  fnUT, 
deveioped  in  tho  short  verse  of  Fletcher's  '  FHitMiil 
Shepherdess,'  and  after  that  in  '  L' Allegro-'  It  is 
mark  of  the  difference  between  Chaucer  and  Gd 
Gower  is  more  precise,  and  does  not  like  this  variAli* 
from  the  French  Ktandard.  His  description  Is  more 
tailed,  and  it  has  no  such  beauties  a^  the  '  deedjy  slepaD| 
soun '  of  Chaucer's  wells ;  yet  it  is  good  writing ; 

^  Au(l  forto  Hpeke  of  that  withoute, 
Ther  atant  no  gcdt  tree  nyh  abouto 
Wlier  on  ther  myhte  erowe  or  pie 
Alihte,  forto  clepe  or  orie : 
Ther  la  no  cok  to  erowe  day, 
Ne  besto  non  which  noise  may 
Th^  hell,  bot  al  aboute  round 
Thcr  ie  frrowondo  upon  the  ground 
Popi,  Tvhich  berth  tho  sed  of  sTep, 
With  othre  herbee  suche  an  hep. 
A  stille  water  for  the  nones 
Ronnende  upon  the  anuile  stonee. 
Which  hihto  of  Lethea  the  rivere. 
Under  that  bell  in  euch  manere 
Thef  iB,  wb\fih  ^UtK  gret  appetit 
To  aVepe,     X.\i4  ^v«  W\  *A  *Ls5i\ 
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Slep  ha,Ui  his  houti ;  ami  of  ]ii»  conclie 

Withiauo  hid  cliambre  if  I  achol  touclie. 

Of  hubenuH  that  r^lejii  tree 

Tho  bordoa  aJ  aboute  be. 

And  for  he  eoholda  slepe  aofte. 

Upon  a  fethrcbod  &[ofto 

He  lith  ivltb  many  a  pilwe  of  doun.' 

It  seems  no  injustice  to  Gower  to  saj  th&t  this  is  less 
good  than  Chaucer.  But  in  a  way  it  is  more  correct. 
Chaucer  H  irreguliirity  of  versa  is  not  allo^wed  by  Gower ; 
and  thia  is  only  one  proof  of  the  literary  conncience  ^v^hit^h 
kept  watch  over  all  tiowere  writing,  and  is  justified 
by  the  continuous,  yet  subtly  varied  eloquence  of  his 
noirative- 

Gowcr  has  no  approach  to  the  imaginative  world  of 
Chaucer's  'TroUua';  It  la  as  far  beyond  him  as  Shake- 
F^peare  is.  But  he  has  great  skill  in  giving  the  right  i^hape 
to  a  story,  on  hia  own  scale  and  with  bis  own  light  way 
of  treating  dramatic  problems.  Hi«  editor  has  noted  many 
phu'eH  ill  which  Gowor'a  Judgment  is  found  working  to 
hotter  effect  than  his  musters';  he  does  not  follow  tamely. 
In  some  stories  he  has  improved  on  Ovid;  at  any  rate,  a 
gocfd  case  can  be  made  out  for  him.  But  his  storiss  are 
always  kept  to  the  simplest  terms ;  there  is  no  drama, 
except  the  most  elementftry.  Indeed,  it  is  part  of  the 
ehann  of  bis  stories  that  they  are  so  simple,  so  well  within 
the  authors  powers-  Naturally,  there  is  no  chance  in 
them  for  the  rich  workmanship  of  Chaucer.  They  do  not 
touch  the  mind  in  the  a*irne  way.  But  as  pure  narrative 
they  are  generally  admirable.  Many  examples  might  bo 
quoted ;  the  story  of  Rosiphetee,  already  referred  to,  is 
well  suited  for  an  illustration  of  Gower's  talent,  because 
it  IH  more  or  less  the  same  story  as  Di-yden's  *  Theodore 
and  Honoria,'  though  the  cruel  beauty  in  the  '  Confessio 
Amantis*  is  less  severely  punished.  Gower  will  hear  com- 
parison both  with  Dryden  and  Boccaccio.  The  skill  with 
which  the  story  is  worked  out  could  only  be  proved  by 
full  quotation.  What  the  style  is  like  has  been  shown  in 
the  qu(}tation  given  above ;  and  it  needs  uo  long  con- 
sideration to  End  out  that  thero  Gower  has  succeeded. 

His  version  of  Medea  and  Jason  is  worth  some  atten- 
tion for  various  reasons.  The  story  is  one  in  which 
medieval  writers  had  great  chances  and  eome^ivrck^i^  ^^^^Ok. 
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them,  because  the  stoiy  is  romantic,  one  might  av 
madieral,  from  the  begmnhig.  Koihlng  ia  better  &U«d 
for  romiiace  than  the  plot  of  the  kin^'e  danghter  helpinc 
the  adventurer  with  her  magic.*  Gower  has  gone  tor  bii 
incidents  to  the  first  medieval  author  w^ho  told  the  starjl 
as  a  romance  of  chivalry,  Bonoit  do  Sainte-More,  in 
'  Roman  de  Troi&'  It  cannot  be  eaid  that  bo  has 
pHH.Hed  the  Fnmf^h  poet,  for  the  author  of  the  '  Roman  dil 
Troie'  was  as  elegant  a  poet  aa  Gower,  und  much  stroogv] 
in  OKplainiug  motives ;  also,  he  worked  on  a  Jar^r  sak 
But  it  is  pleasant  to  aee  how  Gouver  ocknowJedgcs 
lasting  authority  of  the  early  French  romantic  school 
gomg  to  the  poet  of  the  t^velfth  century  rather  than  to 
their  coimnou  authority,  Ovid,  for  adrice  ;  and  how  mdj 
he  keeps  the  clear,  Himple  lines  of  the  (rtory  untroubled Iif 
details.  As  Mr  Macaulay  shows,  Gower  revised  the  Im- 
dentd  so  as  to  keep  the  moat  effective  parts  of  the  &t*5rT,| 
He  leaver  out  the  earlier  tale  of  JaAon  (the  maligiuiii 
policy  of  his  uncle  sending  him  od  a  deadly-  fidventnivi 
because  he  was  not  \^1Titiag  a  long  story,  and  this  ptin  d 
the  plot  was  not  necessary.  He  jmsses  lig:htly  over  tt* 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  selects  the  two  iniportAHI 
things — first,  the  love  of  Medea  and  Jaaoa*  with  her  help 
in  the  winning  of  the  Fleece,  and  secondly,  the  trcflchrtr 
of  Jason,  and  Medea  a  revenge.  He  does  not  rely  for  his 
story  on  the  dull  and  pretentious  Latin  of  Guido  ilcUe 
Colonne,  like  Chaucer  and  the  author  of  tho  alliter&ti^ 
'  Troy  Book.'  It  was  a  right  instinct  that  led  him  to  lie 
old  French. 

Gower  has,  indeed,  almost  as  much  in  (common  witb 
twelfth-century  French  ae  with  Froiseart-  Although  b* 
is  in  many  wayn  modern  in  style,  in  his  matter  it  is  otlwr 
wise.  He  is  easily  contented  irith  what  has  been  loe| 
established;  neither  his  stories  nor  his  moraUsings  t^ 
different  in  kind  from  what  had  been  current  in  Fr»n<*i 
two  hundred  years  before  ;  and  his  persevering  zjeal 
classiScatioD,  however  admirable  to  a  medieval 
-would  at  no  time  have  been  applauded  for  any  noTfJ* 
of  spirit  or  principle.  Not  that  he  is  remarkatdr 
fashioned,  for  along  with  new  ambitions  in  W^ 
tins  time  there  was  a  rather  dismal  reprodiK 
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wnres,  an  increaning  traJe  id  commoripTAcap*,  as  Ui6  works 
of  Alain  Chartier  and  CbristiDe  de  Ptsan  show. 

The  part^  of  the  '  Confeeeio  Amantis '  that  are  not 
stopy- telling  have  generally  been  thought  the  tnoat 
monotoDOua,  on  account  of  the  formalifim  of  the  Cod- 
feeeorB  teaching,  and  hie  proaaic  division  of  the  subject 
under  heads  like  a  text-book.  Mr  Macaulay  has  done 
justice  to  this  portion  of  Gowera  work,  Tho  loTors 
account  of  himeelf  ia  no  mere  repetition  of  old  literary 
fornmlafl  ;  and  the  lady  19  not  the  abstract  divinity  of  the 
old  lyric  convention  ; — 

'  And  if  hir  list  to  riden  oiite 
On  polrmage  or  other  etode, 
I  coiiie>  thogh  I  be  noght  bede 
And  take  hire  in  min  arm  aloftc 
And  sette  hii^e  in  hire  saddl  softe. 
And  SQ  forth  lede  hire  be  the  bridel, 
For  that  I  welde  noght  ben  ydul. 
And  if  hire  list  to  ride  in  char, 
And  thaiuie  I  niai  tlicrof  be  war. 
Anon  1  acbapo  me  to  ryde 

Riht  ev^ne  be  the  ehai<ea  fiide  ;  .    . 

And  ae  I  ma.if  I  epcke  amougi 
And  othBrwliile  I  singe  &  song. 
Which  Ovide  in  Ma  bokca  made, 
And  3slde,  ^'  O  whiclie  sorwe^  glade, 
O  which  wofu]!  proaperifce 
Belongeth  to  tlte  proprete 
Of  love,  M'ho  so  wole  him  eervo ! 
And  yit  therfro  raai  noran.n  ewerve, 
Thut  ho  uc  mot  his  lawe  obeia/* ' 

The  'wofuU  proaperito*  of  the  last  sentence  iu  from 
the  traditionnl  rhetoric ;  all  the  poets  ware  fond  of  this 
figure,  and  it  is  still  in  use  long  after  Gower,  But  what 
^es  before  (and  there  ih  much  besides  what  has  buen 
quoted)  is  freshly  studied,  and  wHh  some  humour.  The 
editor  has  not  neglected  the  satirical  etrain  In  Gower, 
which  is  better  and  more  Chauoonan  in  the  *  Confesaio 
Amantia^  than  in  the  forced  luvectiveb  of  the  Latin  poem. 
Mr  Macaulay  baa  noted  among  other  passages  one  which 
Chaucer  might  have  written;  it  goes  to  conlirm  what  has 
been  said  already,  that  the  ironical  quality  which  is  most 
associate  with  Chaucer's  name  is  largely  a  ^vo'^^^  (A 
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the  &gG,  as  it  ifl  also  in  tbe  d&ys  of  Steele  aDd  Ad< 
Gower  aa  a  moralist  taken  note  of  a  ^cutleiriaii's 
digressioiifi,  and  touches  o&  his  g'eniai  conversatioii  vhi 
his  wife  "wbon  fae  comes  homo  ^ain.  The  pafttontl  motiic 
naturallj,  is  not  introduced  by  the  husband  :— 

'  Bot  theroF  wot  nothing  the  vrif 
At  horn,  which  loveth  as  hir  lif 
Hit  lord,  and  flitt  alday  wisshingo 
After  hir  lordes  hora  fomyng« ; 
Bot  whan  that  ho  eomth  horn  at  ovr. 
Anon  he  jnakth  his  wif  belove. 
For  flcha  noght  ellos  acholdo  knowe ; 
He  telth  hire  hou  hiH  hunt*  hath  blowe, 
And  hou  hia  houndos  hare  wel  rnnne, 
And  hou  ther  schon  a  meryo  stumo. 
And  hou  his  haukos  dowea  ^vel ; 
But  he  wol  telle  hor  nevera  a  diel 
Hou  he  to  love  untrewe  was* 
Of  that  he  robb^de  in  th©  pas, 
And  tok  hia  hi^t  iindei'  the  schjt^re 
Ayeiu  love  and  ayein  his  lawe." 

Even  in  graver  passages  Gower  dhow9  that  the  mon^ 
iieod  not  fall  into  prose.  The  dialogue  between  the  CoO' 
feasor  and  the  Lover  about  ohivalrous  ndv^ntxirea  bejonJ 
sea,  and  theJr  value,  is  not  one-aided»  but  a  fair  3ehM 
botweon  two  different  standards  of  virtue,  Gower  wa* 
sceptical  regardiog  t^e  expeditions  that  youn^  geutlenuen 
mudB  (Henry  of  Lancaster  among  them)  Hheir  bodiAto 
advance,'  ae  Froissart  puts  it.  Ho  does  not  apprere  d 
these  *  hastyf  rodes ' : — 

*  Soratimc  in  Pnia,  Bomtime  In  Rodes, 
And  Bomtime  into  Tartane/ 

Especially  he  refuses  to  believe  that  tboy  ought  to  gif« 
advantage  in  love : — 

'  What  acholde  I  wiano  over  the  ee, 
IF  I  mi  ladi  loste  at  horn  f ' 

The  same  matter  bad  been  discussed  in  the  'Hinnirdi 
VOmme/  and  there  also  ivitli  some  splnt, 

Gowec   makes    Uttle    use   of    heroic   ver9&— H 
syllable  line;  but  bis  stanaas  in  Book  vnr  of  i 
feesio  Amantia;  and  We  ^^oenL  tA^s^:^^^  \a  ^ 
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rm&-roya],'  show  that  ho  followed  the  samo  laws  oa 
ueer,  particularly  in  bis  noglect  of  the  French  and 
pen^l  rule — the  obli^tory  pause  after  the  fourth 
ible*  This  ie  observed  by  other  writera  at  different 
)s,  e.g,  by  the  Scottish  mingtrel,  Blind  Barry,  m  his 
illace';  In  the  sixteenth  century  some  theorists  up-* 
L  it,  as  Puttenham  in  the  '  Arte  of   English   Poeaie ' 

»  meeter  of  ten  flilUblcfi  is  very  stately  and  heroicall,  and 
t  have  hla  Cesure  fall  upon  the  fourth  fiillabla.  and  leave 
behicde  him  thus  :  J 

K    '*  I  serve  at  eaae,  and  governe  all  with  'woo.*' '  I 

ncer  doea  not  recognise  this  as  binding,  nor  do  the 
ians.  This  agreement  in  practice  between  the  English 
the  Italian  poeta  te  not  due  to  borrowing,  but  to 
iral  af^nity.  Gower  apparently  knew  no  Italian,  and 
usage  is  the  same  as  Chaucer's,  Even  in  hie  French 
leyltabic  verso  in  the  *  Balados '  he  admite  many  lines 
;  are  incorrect  us  French  verse  and  right  accorfing  to 
Chaucerian  principle  ;  for  eiampJo  ; 

H      '  La  trespliis  belle  q'unqes  fulat  humeme,'  I 

oh   has  the  conunon   English  cesura  after  the  fifth 
ibie,  and   is  consequently  irregnlnr.      The  fact  that   J 
ror,  with  all  his  strong  French  sympathies,  his  careful    ' 
and  his  fondness  for  precision,  should  not  have  en- 
ed  the  strict  law  in   English  is  to  the  credit  of  his 
fment.     Along  with   Chaucer,  he  is  the   founder  of 
do  verse  in  English,  with  the  laws  and  the  licences    J 
,  are  equally  familiar  to  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope,    I 
Tennyson ; —  I 

B  ^  My  lord,  in  whom  hath  evere  yit  be  fonnde  I 

H  Pite  tnthoate  spot  of  violence,  I 

H  Kep  thilke  xie^s  alwei  wHIiinne  boiinde,  I 

K,  Which  god  hath  planted  in  thi  c^onscionce;  I 

H  So  Hcbal  tha  eroiiiqup  of  thi  |>acieDce  I 

K  Among  the  aoints  bo  take  into  memoire  I 

^K  To  the  loeoge  of  perdurable  gloire/  I 

l^ke  Gower's  octosyUabica,  is  modem  English  verse, 
the  character  of  the  i"-  atfec^^  \y3  V\\.<i 
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Oower's  rhyme-royal  is  uot  inferior  to  ChAUcer'n  S' 
any  formal  rospocb.  It  ie  not  only  carefuU  it  hu  tte 
Chaucerian  freedom  and  variety ; — 

'  Upon  miselF  lh  ttiilk«  tale  come, 
Hou  whilom  Fan,  vvhich  ie  the  god  of  Idode, 
With  love  wrastlwle  nnd  wae  overcome: 
For  overe  I  wraatle  aad  evere  I  am  beldndoi 
That  E  no  streiigrthe  in  al  ;uin  berte  ficde, 
Whcrof  that  I  mai  stondco  eny  throwo ; 
So  fer  mi  wit  with  love  la  overtlirowe,' 

The  agreement  betiveen  Chaucer  and  Go^ver  ai 
rulc6  of  horoic  verse  makes  it  all  the  more  dil 
understand  the  failure  of  thiB  measure  after  Lyd^1 
day,  the  persiBtent  want  of  sense  among  the  Clia*ui 
(except  in  Scotland)  for  the  chief  rbythms  of 
master,  and  the  eitraordinary  labour  Wyatt  had  to 
through  before  he  made  out,  if  he  ever  thoroughly 
out,  what  the  decaayllabic  line  was  meant  for.  ll 
not  oa  if  Chaucer  hod  been  a  lonely  nud  uuappi 
artiet.  In  some  things,  indeed,  he  was  far  beyond  lfc» 
range  of  his  time ;  but  in  this  he  had  a  conipanioQ;  w' 
the  heroic  verao,  so  far  as  the  more  mechanism  u  ««- 
cemed,  was  as  well  understood  by  Gower  as  by  himaeR 
This,  Like  everything  else  in  the  evidence,  shows  hav 
momentous  for  literary  development  the  laat  year* 
the  fourteenth  century  were,  and  how  utterly  tbi 
letison  was  thrown  away  in  the  fifteenthn  Whal 
fifteenth  century  wanbed  wae  not  only  a  ^eniua  lilo 
Chancers,  but  men  of  taste  Like  Gowor,  who  might hA^t 
carried  on  the  forms  of  poetry  for  the  beneSt  of 
productive  agee.  As  it  turned  out,  Wyatt  and  Si 
the  refiners  of  English  verse,  bad  to  begin  at  the 
again — not  where  Chaucer  and  Gower  left  off,  but 
back  among  the  beggarly  elements. 

It  may  bo  obaerved,   by  the  way,  that   decasylbl 
verse  of  what  one  may  call  the  English    type  seems 
come  naturally  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  when  they 
imitating  the  Komanco  measures*     The  oarlieat  High 
man  line  of  this  sort,  two  hundred  years  before  Chaa< 
is  nearer  to  Chnucor,  or  Goethe,  than  to  the  ProveiK 
models  which  Her  Friderich  von  Hfisen  bad  before 
when  he  wrot^-. 
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^^  '  O  \v&  wie  fiol  ffE  armen  dir  ergA.n  I 

H  Wie  toratest  eiae  lui  fiolbe  nQt  emendcn  ? 

H|  Wer  floJ  dir  d£ne  eorge  lielf^a  enden 

^  MJt  solhea  trouweo  als  ieh  h^D  get&u?' 

Curiously  enougb,  Froiss&rt  is  not  aocuratd  throughout 
aa  the  French  reckon  accuracy ;  he  writes  : 

^  Comme  le  paplllon  ji  la  chandelle/ 
and 

*  loit  premertuniLU  roe  qui  y  luge,' 

verses  which  would  have  been  accepted  by  Go^rer^  but  do 
not  keep  the  strict  rules  of  the  game. 

The  platitude  of  Gower's  I^Vench  and  Latin  works 
has  tittle  to  relieve  it.  The  'Mirour  de  rOmme,'  though 
it  has  some  merits  of  style,  moving  freely  enough  in 
a  diflicult  stanza,  ia  far  below  the  'Confessio  Amantia.' 
The  Latin  elegiacs  of  the  'Tox  Clamantia'  are  generally 
detestable  verse*  dro.^M^d  up  in  tags  from  Ovid  and  other 
poeta,  which  Mr  Macaulay  has  carefully  marked  and 
referred  to  their  proper  authora.  The  substance  of  the 
*  Vos  Clumautis "  hua  some  value,  chiefly  in  the  account 
of  Wat  Tylers  rdbellion,  with  ivhich  it  begins.  No  Latin 
verses  of  Gower  are  better  than  those  which  are  oftencst 
quoted  from  this  part : — 

'  Cfriffge  rapit  dum  Dtiwe  strepit  comes  est  quibus  Hobbe, 

Lorkyn  et  in  medio  tiou  minor  es^e  piitat, 
Utidde  tent  quoa  Judde  terit  dam  Tebbe  initULtur, 
Jahkt  domos  que  riroa  vellit  et  eDse  aocat,*  etc 

The  rest  of  the  book  settles  down  to  a  thorough  criticism 
of  life,  with  the  conimoo  medieval  pleasure  in  disooveriug 
comiptiou.  Like  other  work  of  the  sort,  it  is  a  source 
of  historical  information  about  manners.  The  '  Cronica 
Tripertita,'  three  hooks  of  leonlue  hexametera  on  the 
reign  oE  Eichord  II,  or  rather  on  two  separate  portions 
of  it,  is  naturally  of  historical  value;  and  the  editor's 
commentary  here  has  made  it  ready  for  use.  But  the 
Latin  works  altogether  add  nothing  ta  Gower's  Uterary 
reputation,  except  that  they  show,  like  the  KngUsh  and 
French  poeme,  a  talent  for  remembering  words.  Gower 
is  as  copious  in  Latin  as  in  his  other  languages,  but  his 
finer  skill  of  expression  fails  him. 

The  French  'Balades'  stand  by  them.6eVv&%  a%  ^i)mi*^ff?^ 
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tha  only  work  of  OowBr's  not  meant  to  be  large 
comprehensive,  though  eren  here  his  lore  of   Bystem 
active,  aad  ho  xnak&s  them  look  as  dignified  as  ho  can. 
The  halade  In   those  days  'was  the  favourite   fomi   for 
any  theme  that  could  be  made  to  Bt  into  it ;   EustacfaM 
Deschampfi  and  Froissart  had  writton  a  great  number* 
and  new  autliors  were  to  foUow  with  more.     Chaucer  in 
English  had  perhaps  done  as  much  aa  any  of  them,  ^th 
a  very  few  experimenta ;   at  least  two  of  his  balade* — 
*  Abaolon'  and  '  Roeemounde' — are  among  the  best  piecea 
in  his  poetry.     Gower  did  not  follow  Chaucer  here ; 
'Cinkante  Baladea,"  dedicated  to  Henry  lY,  are  in  FrencI 
They  were  written  when  he  was  an  old  nian^  and  mi] 
pass   well  enough   for  the  poetical  works   of    Tithoni 
with  their  impersonal   amatory  seutinieiit^   thotr 
rhetoric,  if  only  one  did  not  know  what  a  strange  demani 
there  still  was  for  the  abstract  art  of  love.    Gon^er  maki 
one  more  concession  to  *the  tune  of  the  time'  in  tbi 
poems,  and   they  add    another  block  of   the    poUi 
commonplace  to  his  literary  monument.     Still,  there 
a  flutter  of  life  in  them ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  ol 
favourite  toys  again  doing  service,  the  phoanix  of  Araby. 
the  chameleon  living  on  airland  bo  on,  with  the  old  tnckjt 
of  phrade  (*  wofuU  prosperito  again) ;— - 

'Foui-  voxiE,  ma  ilame,  en  peine  m'esbanoie, 
Jeo  rifl  en  plour  et  en  sant*^  languid, 
Jeue  en  tristour  et  co  eoui-t^  m'osfroie, 
Ars  en  gel6e  et  en  clmlour  freiuis/ 

Indeed,  when  one  remembers  that  these  same  things 
pleased  the  ElizabethanB,  that  Euphues  made  hie  fortune 
out  of  the  fiame  old  natural  history  oa  provided  tha^ 
similes  of  Gower,  ic  really  becomes  difficult  to  aflBrm  thai 
the  '  BalatleH '  are  so  conventional  after  all,  Xo  one  haM 
ever  yet  explained  the  enduring  vogue  of  all  the  stockj 
Ideas  of  court  poetry^  and  Glower's  commonplaece 
found  still  current  after  many  revolutions  of  taste. 
Sometimes  he  has  something  better,  as  wh^n  ho  t&ke< 
up  again  the  story  of  Alcyone : — 

*  Pour  remembrer  jadis  cells  aventure 
I>e  Alceone  et  Ceix  ensement, 
Com  diens  mnoit  en  olsel  lour  flgnro. 
Ma  Tolont^  serroit  tout  ticlement, 
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Qe  HBiTiz  envie  et  danger-  de  In,  geat 
Koufl  porroions  ensemblo  par  Lolsir 
Voler  tout  francs  en  nostre  esbatemeat: 
U  It  coere  oet,  la  corps  fait  oboir/ 

Which  is  not  unlike  the  motive  of  Dante'a  sonnet  to  Guido 
Cavalcanti : — 

*  Upon  a  bftjxiue  with  all  the  winds  thsrt  blow 
Across  all  »eae  at  our  good  will  to  liie,* 

Besides  the  ^Cinkante  Balades'  there  is  another  seried 
on  loyalty  in  marriage,  which  deals  more  largely  in 
hiRtorical  examples,  as  was  common  with  the  French 
school.  Many  of  Gower's  are  repeated  froini  the  'Con- 
fessio  Anmntis' — JaBon  and  Modea,  Mundus  and  Paulina, 
Alboin  and  Rosamund.  Bat  in  nothing  except  the  nso  of 
historical  names  do  they  come  near  to  Chaucers  balads 
in  the  '  Legend  of  Good  Women ' ; 

'  Hyd,  Absotou,  thy  gilte  tresses  clere ' ; 

nor  to  Frotssart  in  the  same  poetical  form. 

Mr  Macaulay'a  life  of  Gower,  in  his  fourth  volume,  ia 

I      one  of    bis    many  pieces  of  careful    inTeetigation  and 

[     criticism.     The  results,  as  he  aays^  are  chiefly  negative, 

clearing   stwuy   Home    traditional   errors   nnd    some    too 

r     haaty  inferences.     John  Goiver,  Eaquire,  was  a  friend  of 

<■      Chaucer,  and  received  a  power  of  attorney  from  him  in 

I      1378,  to  be  used  daring  Chaucer's  absence  abroad  ;  in  1382 

!      the  manors  of  Feltwell  in  Norfolk  and  Multon  in  SufTolk 

W^ro  granted  to  him.     About  the  same  time,  along  with 

'the  philosophical  Strode,*  he  received  the  dedication  of 

Chaucer's  *Troilus";  in  1303  *  Henry  of  Lancaster  presented 

'     John   Gower,   Esquire,   with   a  collar';    in    V6i}S  Gowor 

I      married  Agnes  Groundolf ;  hie  will  was  proved  in  October 

I      1108;    and  he  is  buried  in  9t  Saviour'rt  Church.     Tbe^e 

are  almost  the  only  facta  discovered,  apart  from  what 

I     may  be  got  from  his  writings.    The  *Speculum  Meditantia' 
IB  assigned  by  Mr  Macaulay  to  the  years  137fl"79 ;   the 
'  Confessio  Amantis' was  certainly  complete  in  13S30,  and 
p      revised  wth  some  alterations  by  139iE;  the  *  Vox  Clamantis' 
waa   begun   not  long  after   the  rebelhon  of   1381  ;    the 
I     '  Cronica    Tripertita'  (like    the   'Cinkanto    Baladcs")  is 
I     dated  by  its  dedication  to  Henry  lY,  as  M'ell  us  by  the 
I    matter  of  the  histoi^. 
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Mr  Macaulay's  work  may  be  praised  without  re»enf* 
except  aa  to  sDialL  points  which  do  not  matter.  He  hat 
not  spared  himsc'lf.  Much  of  his  timo  must  h&re  bwn 
takan  up  with  things  of  Bmall  apparent  int^re^t;  liu 
author's  msdoni  TiiuAt  have  been  sometlnieii  more  UuB 
auf&ciont  during  the  process  of  editing  and  comme&ticg^ 
That  the  wort  was  worth  doing  cannot  be  questiwiBi 
tiower,  with  all  hia  cummonplat^es,  re  tiol  like  an j  otbe 
writer;  and  his  English  poem  10  still  freeh,  !U  dimplt 
colourfi  unfaded.  Probably  it  will  not  be  much  tcoJ 
there  are  other  things  to  read;  and  the  public  which  i> 
content  not  to  know  Orabbe's  fttoriea  ia  hardly  likolyfe 
take  up  the '  Confessio  Amautis/  But  in  loiaurely  booHi 
pkces  Gower  may  recover  some  of  the  attention  he  u«m 
to  got  from  the  love™  of  poetry. 

One  fact  about  his  reputation  is  worth  partic4ilil 
mention.  The  *  Confessto  Amantia '  was  tmnslated  inLu 
Portuguese  by  Robert  Pnyn,  C«non  of  Lisbon,  apparvnllj 
in  Gower s  lifetime;  his  work  surrivee  in  a  Costiliu 
Teraion,  to  which  Mr  Macaulay's  attention  vras  onlldd  bf 
Mr  FitzDiaurice  KeUy,  and  from  which  he  gives  Nni 
quotations,  one  from  the  preface — 'for  king  Kichoito 
sake ' — the  other  the  greeting  to  Chaucer.  The  Portu- 
guese was  probably,  like  the  Castiliun  version,  in  prwt 
It  is  a  pleasant  literary  memorial  of  the  old  alliance  W 
sympathy  between  England  and  Portugal,  perhaps  om 
good  result  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  9  expedition  to  thf 
Peninsula.  Gower,  we  would  say,  wne  well  sclet^ted  Jet 
translation.  ISpanish  literature  in  the  fifteenth  centurrp 
for  all  its  Italian  studtea,  "was  not  far  advanced  beyouj^ 
the  learning  of  Gower;  the  Miirquls  of  fllantillana,  lor 
example,  moves  in  abnost  the  s^^mo  order  of  idea» 
subjects. 
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Art,  VI.— THE  MACEDONIAN  MAZE, 

1,  Cortxapondcnce  respecting  the  Affairs  of  South-Easier^ 
Europe^  Presented  to  both  Houeea  of  Parliament  by 
commflnd  of  hia  Majeaty.     February  1903.     (Cd,  1403,) 

2,  The  j\facedonian  Quest-ion.  With  an  Introduction  by 
F<  S.  SteToneon,  M.P.     London:  Harrison,  1902. 

3,  Tahletni  G^rUral  des  EvoUs  FfelUniques  dans  la  Tvrquie 
tTEurope.  Avec  un  TableaiL  Cornparatif  des  Ecoles 
Helleniquca  et  Buigarcs  dans  les  Vilayets  de  Mottastir, 
de  SafoTii/jue,  et  (VAdrianople^     Constantinople,  1902- 

In  tbese  day§  of  enterprieing  journalism  it  is  but  rttrely 
that  official  publications  serve  to  throw  much  new  tight 
on  passing  events.  The  Foreign  Office  is  generally  fore- 
etallod  by  the  ubiquitous  foreign  GOrrG3pondt?nt>  Yet  the 
exhaustive  Blue-book  on  Turkey  recently  laid  before 
members  of  Parliament,  though  teaching  us  little  that 
W6  did  not  know  already,  is  not  devoid  of  interest*  It 
is  interesting  as  a  general  treatise  on  the  complicated 
ailments  of  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe ;  but  It  is  more 
especially  valuable  as  a  clue  to  this  modern  labyrinth  of 
murder  and  myth,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all,  but 
whose  inner  architecture  is  understood  by  so  few — tho 
Macedonian  question. 

Among  the  many  eontributions  to  this  voluminous 
record  of  Macedonian  intrigLie,  not  the  least  notable  are 
those  from  Mr  V.  Elliot,  hia  Majesty's  representative  at 
Sophia,  and  from  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti,  British  Consul- 
General  at  Salonica.  Mr  Elliot's  reports  contain  a  most 
instructive  account  of  the  question  viewed  from  the 
Bulgarian  aide  of  the  frontier^  while  Sir  Alfred's  eloquent 
despatches,  presenting  an  they  do  a  picture  of  the  aj|fit*i- 
tion  in  Macedonia  itself,  add  tho  vividness  of  local  detail 
to  the  merit  of  an  authentic  chronicle  of  events.  Tbe 
statements  of  the^e  two  authorities,  together  with  th*Jse 
derived  from  numerous  other  sources,  estabhsh  with 
conclusive  unanimi^  the  fact  that  the  agitation,  which 
year  after  yetir  thrt-ftteris  Lht^  [H'Jtce  of  Europe,  htta  its 
origin  lecis  in  pooular  discontent  with  Ottoman  maladmiu- 
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istration  than  In  tho  adroit  and  unscrupulous  oxploi 
of  that  feeling  by  Bulgarian  ambitioa. 

The   Christian   peasantry   of    Ma,GedonuL,    in  ixumm: 
ivith  that  of  the  other  proWncea  of  the  Turkish  Empii 
has    long    been    suffering    from   tb©    threefold    e^'ils 
political    subjection,    economic    exhaustioD,    and 
degradation.     This   is  a  truth  as   impossible  to  deay 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  overlook.     Owing  partlj  to  lil 
stupidity  and    oallousiieas   of    the   central    goveranwn; 
which   baa  never  been  able   to  appreciate^  still  lea  H 
foster^  the  reeoureos  of  the  eountriea  under  ila  contfti; 
partly  to  the  inherent  digtinction    between    Mu^4<^uliiiB 
and  non- Mussulman*  which  forms  the  neceeaary  bii^tfi 
a  theocratic  state    hke  the  Turkish  Empire;    and  sborv 
all,  to  the  position  of  inferiority  "which  ie  the  unavoul&hli 
lot  of  rt  disarmed  poptjlation  Hubject  to  an  amjed  ata 
race— owing    to   these   fundamental    c«iuse3    of    j     ^^ 
and  oppression,  lasting  peace  is  unattainable  in  TniH 
But    the     ill-feeling    which     these     mischiefs     engvvH 
slumbers  under  normal  conditions.     The  Cbristiaiu.  ntt 
asunder  by  intestine  divisions  and  antipathiee,  are  V9t 
well  aware  of  their  own  wenknesB  to  think  of  revolt;  lii* 
experience  of  ages  hae  taught  them  that  eabmia^reDC* 
is  the  host  policy,  und  that  the  more  subnuBsive  theytfv 
the  less  reason  for  complaint  they  bftve.       '  The  beniW 
head  shall  be  spaied   by  the  sword'  is  a  m&xlni  of  oU 
Turkish  law  wbich  has  passed  into  a  proverb  among  tbt 
Christian  subjects  of  tho  Sultan.     The  Turk  may  opprcA 
but  he  never  persecutes  except  when  provoked.     Turirah 
fanaticism  as  the  laotivG  of  atrocities  is  a  legend  bom  of 
Occidental    ignorance  and   nourished    by    Oriental  »df- 
interefit.  I 

If  the  history  of  Turkey  teaches  ua  any  l^saon.  Jta 
that  massacre  ia  not  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  MuMtttJ 
man  hatred  for  the  ChristiaD^  but  a  deliberate  zneaMU*] 
occasionally  adopted  by  a  barbarous  govemmenb  as  thi  | 
simplest  and   cheapest  solution   of  a  domostic    politicfl 
problem.     This  ia  a  fact  from  which  ambitious  agitateri  , 
have  learnt   to  draw   their  profit  ^    and  the   poetdbilitr  i 
of  provoking  a  massacre  which  will  enable  them  to  po«* 
before  the  oyes  of  the  civilised  world  as  the  iuterestiitf 
victims  u^  M.ueleii\  Serocity  is  one  of  their  most  valoaWe 
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SfieetB.  But  no  eastern  revolutionary  aociety  has  ever 
rnade  more  coDsistent  and  shameleas  use  of  thin  feature 
of  Ofcbonjan  statesmanship  than  the  aeaociatiori  uDiversaUy 
notorioua  as  the  MEicedoniau  Cornmittoo — a  company  of 
aHpirHDtn  to  the  crown  of  immortjiljty  earned  by  L>lher 
people's  iiinrtyrdoTiJ. 

This  company  of  tragic-comedioaa  oriffinated  in  the 
desire  to  syHteniatise  the  elforts  for  tho  refilifiation  of  the 
glorious  dream  of  a  Greater  BuJ^aria»  conceived  by  Count 
Jgnatieff  and  hia  foUow-PanBlavs  more  than  thirty  years 
(^o,  and  eacctioned  by  the  abortive  Treaty  of  San 
StefaniiH  This  oY>ject  ha«  evflr  since  1879  lieen  zaalonsly 
pUTaucd  by  Bulgarian  politicians — with  Russj&'b  aasiatonce 
till  1885  ]  in  defiance  of  Russian  opiiogition  after  that  dat«. 
Some  fifteen  years  before  that  critical  epoch,  the  Exarchic 
propaganda,  brought  to  life  by  Panslavic  influenco  and  to 
maturity  by  Pans^fl^^c  money,  had  founded  in  different 
parts  of  Macedonia  numerous  tii?hoo1^  and  cburche^f,  the 
mission  of  which  ivas  to  wean  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
aa  poesible  from  the  Greok  Patriarchate  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  Bulgarian  idea.  The  charm  of  Jeuming 
and  religious  independence  ^voh  strengthened  by  the 
powerful  inducemonte  of  free  board  and  lodging,  in- 
Ktruction  and  clothing,  offered  to  pnpiU,  and  of  pecuniary 
aid  rendered  to  their  parents-  By  these  means,  md  by 
ihe  corruption  of  village  priests  and  venal  notables,  tho 
Bulgarian  Chui'oh  succeeded  at  first  in  attracting  a  large 
portion  of  that  Christian  element  of  uncertain  origin 
which  is  claimed  by  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Houmanian^^  and 
Servians  alike. 

Scholars  thus  collected  from  the  highways  und  by- 
ways of  the  interior  ^vero  imported  into  the  great  towns, 
where  the  Greeks  constituted  the  majority,  such  as 
Monastir,  or  even,  into  cities  like  Salouica,  where  the 
Sla^'B  Tvere  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  they 
■were  housed  in  luxurious  buildings  ;  and  this  plausible 
display  of  a  fictitious  Bulgarian  predoniiiiaiice,  calculated 
to  deceive  the  intelligent  foreigner,  but  no  one  else,  was 
added  to  the  other  items  of  the  Panslavic  programme. 
Where  perauasion  failed,  force  ivas  employed  ;  and  those 
Macedonian  peasants  who  were  found  proof  against 
Iver  often  succnmbed   to  steel.      In  addition  to  these 
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expedientji  of  oorruption  and  intimidation,  brigand  bandi 
wore  organised  from  amidst  the  destitute  and  Lhe  di«- 
solute.  Their  riinks,  ab  time  went  on,  were  awelled  T9 
the  promiHing  graduates  uf  the  Exarchic  high  school*;* 
they  were  armed  in  Bulgaria  under  the  very  eyes  of  tLf 
authoHtioB,  and  at  tho  first  bhisb  of  t^prin^  made  Ihdr 
pernicious  uppearHiice  in  Macedonia.  There  thoy  rexn;uiw<i 
until  the  autonm,  deapoiliag  the  wealthy  without  di>- 
linction  of  creed  or  race,  hat  reserving  their  murdw^v 
attaekB  for  their  political  rivale.  Turks»  Servians.  adJ 
eMpL^t^ittlly  Greeks.  When  the  ^tiuws  of  wnter,  or  Uv 
Bpjisniodic  activity  of  the  Turkish  troops,  rendered  b  c* 
tinuation  of  the  eampaign  itnposeihle,  the  patriots  u^ib 
retire  ocfohh  the  frontier  and  enjoy  a  hard-Hnmed  resttf 
a  preparation  for  furthor  activity  This  U  the  histcn7<' 
the  Bulgarian  ninvenient  in  Macedonia  from  1870  to  ISSi 
whin  iJiB  Turkish  government,  hy  an  unusiiul  exhibiti™ 
of  energy,  succeeded  in  exterminating  most  of  the  reveJfr 
tionary  bands,  thus  closing  the  first  chapter  of  Bul^mrte 
patriotism — -a  chapter  which,  as  will  appear,  was  aooato 
have  a  successor. 

This  misfortune  obliged  Bulgarian  patriots  to  chjtc^ 
their  tactics.  Noisy  demonstrations  in  the  Frincipai'tj 
Hucceeded  to  the  aniied  invasioim  of  th*5  neighljouiinf 
provime;  eloquent  speeches  wero  delivered  and  gm\ 
articles  published,  wherein  the  condition  of  the  Bulgani 
peasjLiitry  under  Turkish  doniluntion,  ag-gravatwl 
theae  very  invasions,  was  depicted  in  1  he  bl 
eoLours ;  basetees  or  grossly  esaggeratod  accounts 
Moslem  outrages  were  transmitted  to  the  ehampionf 
the  cause  abroad,  and  by  bbem  eirculat^^  over  Wtati 
Eumpe  for  the  odification  of  a  blane  public  thi 
excitemejit-  In  a  word,  the  ftenHHtional  macJui 
an  atrocity  agitation,  which  had  already  been 
with  such  signal  success,  w^as  again  set  in  motion.' 
often  ban  hftppe)ned  siuce,  impartial  observers  on  th« 


'  <The  ordii:iaj7  Mao«donlML  Bulgarinn  vho  work^  for  ihm 
dosa  BO,  either  b«i?au£e,  hnvEng  pab^pd  chrougb  a  Bulg&rlui 
vUl  not  return  to  his  village  to  eeum  hia  hyallhoad  by  tt^*twH 
yot  cdnDGt  Hod  "eiuitablv  pmpLoyiaeut "  for  bia  bmiii)  or  LvfnuBC  be 
to  Uve  by  brig&tLclagc,  politlcJ  or  otlier/    (Acting  Coosul-aaaerAl^Stlp^' 
Sir  Nh  O'Couot.    CgntPHpmd^ime,  etc. ;  inclonure  ia  Nov  IS.) 
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^vai*iied  the  inhabttants  of  Europe  against  giving  un^ 
qualified  credence  to  these  rumours,  the  nature  and 
object  of  which  wore  exposed  by  the  conBuIs  of  the 
fo\vcr8  in  Macedonia  and  by  a  commission  specially 
appL:iiuti?d  by  the  eiiiha>iSief!i  at  Conatrtntinople,  who  also 
easily  demonstrated  the  fant*Lstic  character  of  BuigarWu 
claim  to  be  considered  the  representativo  of  tho  majority 
of  the  Macedonian  population. 

The  effort  to  induco  Europe  to  inteirene  having  thus 
failed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  kindle  general  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  in  1884  numerous  bands  were  once  more  formed 
in  Bulgaria  and  despatched  into  Macedonia,  But  the 
Turkish  authorities  were  not  unprepared  for  tliis  move. 
The  patriots  were  routeti,  iinU  many  of  the  would-be 
liberators  were  killed  or  captni'cd  with  the  assistance 
of  tho  mitivc  popidatiou,  who  not  only  remained  unmoved 
"hy  the  efftirts  of  their  self-constituted  champions,  hut 
took  an  active  part  iiiftxippressing  them.  Similar  attempts 
wore  made  in  the  ensuing  aumnier,  erne  of  the  bands  being 
led  by  iin  officer  of  the  Kussian  army;  but  they  met 
with  a  s^imilar  fate, 

The  cveiit?^  of  tbo  following  mouths  entirely  altered 
the  napcct  of  affairs.  Tho  anuexutiou  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  deprived  the  revolutionaries  of  Kussia's  patron- 
0^;  while  the  three  day^'  war  with  Bervia,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  victorious  Prince  Alexander  Bntteuberg, 
nbsorl>ed  their  attention  for  a  time.  But  the  principal 
Aeck  on  their  activity  camo  with  StambulofiTs  rise  to 
power;  for  it  was  that  remarkable  man's  polit-y  to 
further  Bulgarian  interests  in  Turkey,  not  by  open  viola- 
tion of  international  law — a  method  tho  futility  of  which 
hnd  been  clearly  proved  by  repeated  failure — but  by 
diplomatic  means.  He  cultivated  cordial  relations  with 
tbe  Porte,  and,  thanks  partly  to  the  Sultan^'*  favour, 
irvhich  he  had  won  hy  the  ruthless  persecution  of  the 
^facedonian  agitators,  partly  to  the  support  of  those 
Powers  whose  intei^st  it  was  to  perpetuate  Bulgaria's 
alienation  from  Kusaia,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  many 
Important  conceesions  from  the  Porte,  Under  hia  auspices 
Rvoral  new  Exarchic  bishoprics  and  schools  were  estab- 
shcd,  and  the  so-called  Bulgarian  commercial  agents 
^pointed  in  various  parts  of  Macedonia.  Those,  by  the 
By,  are  the  functioiinrJej;  whnm  M,  7nnov\eT^,V\\^^\i.*rs\^VL 
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ambassador   at  Constantinople,  speaking   to  tua    Britisbj 
oolle^gue  Jiut  very  lon^  ^^^^  desi'vilt&d  with  undiptomHtii 
explititnej^  as  little  eJee  t}Lan 

•revolutionary  a-^ents,  wlioae  main  occupation  seems  tocon- 
flist  in  joining  rGvolntionaty  committees,  placing  them  in 
c?ODiini]iucii.tion  witli  the  Macedonian  Corrunitteea  of  Bulpiriat 
and  asEiBting  tUoiU  to  procure  arm^,  nnd  generally  to  orgAnisa 

an  10311  r  ret  tionaiy  moTement,"  * 


I 
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StarahuloWd  reign,  however,  was  as  brief  as  tt  wba 
brilliant.  Hia  subtleties  were  not  appreciated  by  his  com- 
patriots ;  his  policy,  onforeed  as  it  was  by  no  gentle 
hand^  raised  against  bim  a  host  of  enemies  at  home, 
bosidefl  those  whom  his  liiisaophobia  had  already  creatod-a 
elsewhere  ;  and  he  was  ^  removed/  ^| 

The  niurddr  of  the  dictator,  while  pi'epanng  the  way 
for  a  recont; illation  with  Russia,  was  aUo  the  signal  for 
tbd  resuecitatioa  of  the  Macodouian  Cominittoe.     Under, 
the  RuHHophil  StcVloff  cabinet,  which  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  party,  new  revolutioaaiy  bauds  were 
formed  in  tho  Principality  and  led  to  failure  hy  officers 
of  the  Bulganan  army.     It  was  after  that  defeat  that  the 
agitators,  convinced  at  last  of  tbe  shortcomings  of  one- 
sided  action,  determined    to  ostabhsh  a  supplementaiy  J 
organisation   in  Macedonia   itself ;  and  the   Local  Com-  ^ 
mittee  was   then   founded.     However,   such  is   tbe  per- 
versity of  fortune,  this  now  departure  was  not  attended 
by  the  success  which  was  anticipated ;  for  the  fLnancial 
orisis,  wbich  about  tliat  time  brought  BulgiLria  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcj',  forced  tho  government  to  curtail  its 
lavish  expenditure  on  the  Exarchic  propaganda.     Many 
scholastic  posts  were  then  abolished;  the  liberal  salaries; 
of  teachers  were  reduced;  tbe  pensions  hitherto  paid  to 
pupils  and  their  parents  were  stopped ;  the  purchase  o 
pncsts  ttud   notables  bei^ame  less  easy  ;  and  the  nativa 
population,  which   had   boon   accustomed   to  regard  tho 
pursuit  of   patriotism  aa   a   rich  source  of  Income,  was 
bitterly  disillualoued.     The  ranks  of  DulgaHan  disctpl 
began   to  melt  away;    and  many  of    the   diaap"-^^*** 
converts,  seeing  that  there  was  no  longer  en 
comfort  in  apot^tasy,  returned   to  the  fold  of 

•  Sit  S.    CCoaor  to  the  Mftpqaesa   of    LanBdownm 
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Cbarcb,  while  others  proved  their  consistency  by  devoting 
themselves  to  the  Servian  propaganda  which,  fitoco  18^5, 
was  basking  In  the  dunshme  of  Ruasi^m  imperiaL  and 
PflDj^lavir  munifirenreH 

Thus  the  Bulgarinn  aviators  suddenly  found  the 
edifice  reared  by  so  much  perseverance,  expenditure,  and 
crime,  crumbling  away,  and  Iht?  ground  which  they  already 
considered  eecuro  ^Lipping  from  under  their  feet.  But 
theirardourwasnot  ohiUed  byadveraity.  With  a  tenacity 
worthy  of  a  nobler  purpose,  they  resolved  to  retain  by 
pure  torrorwhat  they  had  acquired  by  the  mixed  methods 
of  persuasion,  purchase,  and  pi-omisuiiouB  asBaesination. 
Dilettantifim  waj4  abandoned  ;  And  crime  waA  hfmceforth 
org-anised  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale.  Turks  and 
Greeks  were  the  first  victims  of  this  renewal  of  Bulgarian 
energy,  soon  followed  by  the  notables  of  thotie  Greeophll, 
though  Slavophone,  villages  which  had  remained  loyal  to 
the  mother  church  and  to  Hellenic  ideals*  This  phase  of 
the  movement  is  well  HunimecJ  up  by  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti  In 
his  masterly  despatch  of  Derember  9, 1B02 : — 

'Prosclytism  and  terrorism  were  the  means  by  which  they 
sought  to  utterly  destroy  all  trarmiuillity  and  to  i-educe  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  to  euch  complete  misery  as  would 
force  them  to  fal]  in  with  their  revolutionary  ideas.  The 
priests  and  the  schoolm asters,  working  with  the  dally  in^ 
creasing  band^  at  their  backs*  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
peasants  that  they  must  look  for  relief  to  Buigarta,  and 
prepare  For  the  groat  abruggle  which  should  gire  Uberty  to 
their  children.  Little  by  little  they  removed  all  those  who* 
faithful  to  the  Patriarchate,  rofuoed  theu'  allegiance  ;  ujid  in 
the  sandjak  of  ^orre^  aJoue  over  one  hundred  Greeks,  Vlaeha, 
and  Orthodox  Bulgarians  fell  victims  to  their  vengeance  aud 
cruelty.'  • 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Committee  at  Sophia  was  not 
idle.  Count  LamsdorH,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  C,  Scott, 
oar  ambasBador  at  St  Petersburg,  on  February  20.  1901, 
declared  that  that  Committee 

'had  lo5t  all  claim  to  be  rcpfardcd  as  patriotic,  and  bud 
degenerated  Into  an  anarchionl  propagandra,  whose  chief  aim 
ts  to  ext''*»*  mon^v  by  intiiiudntion,'  t 
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— an  indictment  amply  corroborated  by  the  indepeodtrl 
evidence  of  our  own  diplomatic  agents  in  Bulgari*.    Sfa 
McGregor  refers  to  the  Jissociation  as  *  h  criminal  prop» 
gftnda,'*  while  Mr  Elliot's  despatches  are  even  more  oot 
spoken  on  the  subject-t     We  or©  told  that  not  only  Bul- 
garians Hnd  Slavo-MHt^edoninns^  but  all  residentf^  in  thi 
Principality  wbo  bave  the  misfortune  to  be  comfortaUj 
off  Eire  liable  to  extortion,  and,  in  cose  of  refusal,  to  dealli 
The  Committees  at  Sophia,  like  the  Fenian  societies  in  tk 
Ireland  of  thirty  yearB  ago,  issue  bonds   redeenuihlt?  afwr 
the  declartLtion  of  Macedonian  autonomy ;  and  thcae  b^»Mfc 
accompanied  by  'threats  of  being  entered  in  the  bU** 
book,"  are  bestowed  upon  Greeks,  CoumanLans,  JewB>Aiii 
Armenians  with  a  fatal  impartiality  aa  to  race  or  rclijpA 
The   Bulgarian  government  itself,  "while   streuuouilT 
denying  the  truth  of  moat  of  the  chargt?s  brought  agminfi 
the  Committee,  is  fain  to  admit  that  the  agents  of  tk 
latter  '  havo  levied  blackmail  upon  natiree  and  for^^ikofi 
in  the  FrincipaUty.'    That  this  governments  notwithslAD^ 
ing  its  fluent  denials,  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  Commiiieei 
proceedings,  is  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doabt  \ff 
numberlcsH   facts   recorded   in  the  Blue-book  before 
Thus  an  agent  of  the  Committee  at  Sophia,  already 
victed    of   the  attempted   murder   of   a    Roumaniaa. 
making  a  similar  assault  on  a  Greek,  who  had  refused  Is] 
subscribe  to  the  Committee's  funds,  was  tiheltere*!  by  do 
less  a  person  than  tho  prefect  of  police.J    Another  dele£a;«i 
of  the  same  association,  accused  of  extorting  money  by] 
threats  from  Houmanian  subjects,  vrns  defended  by  so 
array  of  counsel  including  not  only  members  of  the  partj 
then  in  power  but  even  an  ex-minister  of  finance : }  aoJ 
the  opening  speech  by  the  public  prosecutor  himself  ^'a* 
according  to  Mr  Elliot's  report,  *an  argument  in  fftvooTi 
of,   rather    than    against,    the    prisoner/  0       Con\'ersolyi 
former  pi'eaidonts  of  the  Comuiittoe  have  been  roinisW*! 
of  justice.  H    Moreover,  the  bands  which  break  into  Maof^l 
donia  every  spring  are  recruited  in  tho  Principttlity," 
drilled  by  garrison  officers  in  uniform,  tt  euid  armed  "'I 
rifles  '  stolen  '  from  the  government  stores  ;  meeti 


*  Sir  C.  Scott  to  till*  Mnrquesfl  of  E^iuifldovraQ.  lb.  K<h 
t  Bd>  Elliot  (0  the  Morqueas  of  Idijsdowia?,  Koa,  11^.  1! 
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frequently  held  under  the  oromous  shadow'  of  'a  black 
flag  witli  fikull  and  croas-bonofl ' ;  and  the  '  Reform!  '  ne^va- 
paper,  the  organ  of  the  Macedonian  Comnuttee,  continues 
to  inflame  pubLio  opinion. 

When  these  proofs  of  official  complaiBance,  not  to  say 
complicity,  are  brought  to  the  notiee  of  the  Prince's 
miuisters,  their  answers  are  such  aj*  Mnli^i-e  or  Mr  Gilbert 
could  hardly  itcprove  upon.  The  revolutionary  centres  in 
which  the  bands  are  armed  and  trained  are  ingenuously 
described  an 'Sporting  Cluba*;  and  tbo  Rublimfs  Porto  is 
tronerously  credited  with  *  a  considerable  gift  of  imagina- 
tion thus  to  distort  the  sirapleet  facta ' ;  for  are  not  '  even 
OitoEnan  subjectB  compelled  to  tslce  part  in  rifle  practice?'* 
Again,  the  violent  language  of  the  government's  acknow- 
ledgod  organs  is  explained  auay  vi&  harmle^fs;  for,  anys 
M.  Daneff,  '  public  opinion  in  Bulgaria  is  not  eat^Uy  ex- 
cited, and  no  one  ought  to  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  what  any  Bul^'^arian  newspaper  saye/f  But  perhaps, 
to  cut  a  long  list  short,  the  most  exquisite  example  of 
Bulgarian  ekill  in  oflicial  dialectics  is  furnished  by  Mr 
Elliot's  letter  dealing  with  the  schiism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Committee  in  the  spring  of  1901 : — 

•  r  Risked  his  Kxcellenry  (M.  DanpfT)  how  he  rtMronciled  thiH 
ivlleRcd  condemnation  of  tho  methods  of  S&rafotT  with  tUo 
dfspntc-h  of  a  depiitntioa  to  express  to  him  the  syiiipatby 
and  thanlcB  of  the  Cong-rcss,  Ho  repHed  tliat  it  "waa  one  of 
those  lllagiea]  proceedings  which  often  took  place  in  this 
country,  and  that  he  euppescd  the  idea  was  to  oxpresa 
appreciation  of  thp  good  intentions  of  SarafofT,  but  not  of 
the  manner  in  which  ho  had  attempted  to  carry  them  out.'] 

The  distinction  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  tho 
Nophists  whom  Socrates  loved  to  refute  ;  but  it  apparently 
failed  to  convince  Mr  Elliot,  who  adds : 

'The  Ottoman  comm^iasioner  does  not  think  that  the  |iolicy 
of  the  Macedonian  Committee  will  bo  much  alTected  by  tho 
(.-hange  in  the  composition  of  it.  He  does  not  believe  in  tho 
eflicacy  or  sincerity  of  any  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
government,  except  as  regards  the  collection  of  funds,  which 
he  admits  has  been  stopped.' 


■  '  Note  V«rbala  *  fndocBd  Lb  Mr  ELUors  dflEpatcb,  No.  10. 
t  No-  40.  I  No.  4fi. 
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Nor  hftve  the  unbelieving  Turk's  fears  been  fflisified  by 
subsequent  events.  While  succei-iHive  cabinets  at  Sophia 
were  pourme  fortli  tbeii-  mellifluous  protestations  of  peace 
and  good^^i  the  ^anga  of  the  Committee  pursued  tbeir 
sanguinary  work  iu  Macedonia.  Althoujfh  General  Petroff 
had  some  time  before  declared  that  the  organisation  in 
that  province  ^vae'onbiroly  independent  of  the  Committee 
in  Bulgaria/  '  Sir  N.  O'Conor  soon  after  writes  :  a^ 

"Thieve  U  little  doubt  that  the  activity  of   the    Local    Com- 
mittees depends    in   great    measure  upon  the  vitality 
resources  of  the  Ceritnil  Committee  in  Biilgftriftn'f 


jdin^^ 


Furthermore,  on  the  agitators  arrested  at  Salonika 
found  doQumeuts  proving  that  they  were  '  correspoudin 
\^'itb  the  Committee  at  Sophia  and  traobmitting  itd  orders 
to   the  autive   members' ;{  "'^*^   ^^^   Alfred    Biliotti    W4^| 
assured  *  that  the  Bulgariau  agency  Is  deeply  au»pocteiV 
OD  information  gleaned  from  prieouors  and  document^/i 
while  the  same  consular   report  eontaiQs  the  following 
suggestive  paragiaph  i — 

'It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  an  active  bai 

of  Buigariane  gonerallyj  if  not  alivaye,  oontainB  ooo  or  mi 
emiasariea  of  the  Sophiii,  Committee,  without  whose  ppe«Mw 
and  encouragement  it  seems  highly  doubtful  whether 
MaiceJoitiaa  Bulgarian  peasaats  "tvould  erer  lUOTe  agaiust 
local  authorities  or  the  other  inhabitants/ 

Buch  hae  been  Bulgarian  action  with  regai^  to 
Maeedonia  for  years  past.  The  apologists  of  Bulgarius 
policy  are  fond  of  emphafiifiiug  '  the  jusLlco  of  the  end'; 
and  this  end  seems  to  them  bo  holy  ae  to  sanctify  any  mean^ 
employed  for  its  attainment.  We  faU  to  see  any  holiness 
in  self-seeking  violence  and  erlme  nia^iking  an  patriotisi 
or  any  virtue  in  men  who 

'  Call  fire  and  sword  and  desolatioa 
A  godly  thoruugh  refornLatiou,' 

Such  characters,  though  auiusing  enough  in  *  Hudil 
in  real  life  cannot  but  inspire  with  horror  all  thoeo  wl 
know  how  to  temper  enthusiasm  for  Liberty  with  conuni 
sense.     Nor  are  we  disposed  to  entertain  more  favoural 
the  objection  raised  by  the  apostles  of  the  Committee 
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the  description  of  ita  agents  as  'bngaBds.'  Their  aims 
and  their  inethodd*  abundoutly  illustrated  by  the  oPEiriHl 
recoi'da  nlready  quoted,  seem  fully  to  justify  the  epitliet, 
unle^pf,  lEideed,  we  ttucept  the  cynic's  doctrine  that  'a 
single  robber  or  a  few  artHociHtes  niay  be  branded  with 
their  genuine  name,  while  the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band 
assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  and  honourable  war/ 

These  exploits  have  at  last  roused  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  to  a  proper  senae  of  the  daogeroug  situation 
which  they  tend  to  create,  if  not  of  their  duty  towards 
the  helpless  peasantry  of  Macedonia,  who,  plundered) 
decimated,  and  compromised  by  their  self-styled  '  libera- 
tors," sTibsequently  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  Turkish 
authoritiofi,  and  have  to  pay  bitterly  for  the  wron^-doing 
of  the  brigand-  The  sufferings  of  the  non-Bulgarian 
Macedonians,  recently  accentuated  t^  an  unendurahlo 
dcgreCj  induced  the  Greek  govommcnt  to  lodge  repeated 
complaints  with  the  European  cabinets  ;  *  while  the  Port«, 
on  ita  part,  frequently  drew  the  attentnon  of  the  Powers 
to  the  tendemoaa  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  miniat^srs  towards 
the  authors  of  those  outrages.  As  a  result  of  these  repre- 
sentations the  Powers  reiterated  their  advices  tiO  the 
Sultan  and  to  Prince  Ferdinand  respectively,  urging  upon 
the  one  the  removal  of  the  administrative  abuses  which 
Hupply  the  agitHtors  with  their  fhief  excuse  and  best 
opportunities,  and  upon  the  other  the  necessity  of  check- 
ing the  activity  of  the  Committees.  When  formal  advice 
wftH  found  to  be  unprodurtive  of  anything  more  satis- 
factory than  empty  promises  of  good  behaviour  from 
both  those  rulers,  Russia  and  Austria  arrived  at  a  tardy 
rigreement  to  enforce  their  counseU;  and  tbis  has  Jed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  formulation  of  a  definite  scheme  of 
Turkish  reforms,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  ostensible  sup- 
preHsion  of  the  Bulgarian  revolutionary  Bocietiea. 

This  scheme  of  reforms  provides  for  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  which  we  are  accnatomod  to 
call  MaeedoniiL,  but  which,  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  is 
better  knuwn  as  the  three  vilayets  of  8alonica,  Monastir, 
and  Koflsovo-t    These  vilayets  are  to  be  placed  under  the 

*  SLg.  Incl«ttn  In  Nd.  160. 
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eupreme  control  of  an  inspector-general,  invest^  witlt 
large  discretionary  powers  iis  to  tlie  employmeDt  of 
military  force,  and  with  a  wide  juriadiction  over  tht 
three  valie  and  their  subordinates.  His  tenure  of  office* 
\ii  not  to  depend  ^ntiraly  on  the  caprice  of  court  favour; 
hut  for  botli  his  appointment  and  his  recall  the  provious 
cotisont  of  the  two  Fowora  will  be  required.  The  re- 
organisation  of  the  police  and  gendarnicrie  ^vill  bo  en 
trusted  to  foreign  spociali^ts  i  and  these  forces  will  be 
reoTuitod  from  among  the  native  inhnbiUints,  Chrlstiac 
Jind  Monlem  alike,  in  numbere  proportionnl  to  the  xjopulft- 
tiun  of  enrh  diBtrictH  LikewiJ^e  curat  guards  will  be  cKoeen 
frora  the  viJla^ers,  irrespectively  of  creed  or  race,  A 
general  ainneaty  will  be  accorded  to  all  political  prisoners : 
and  Jill  persons  charged  M'iih  hreachcfs  of  coniiuon  law 
will  be  tried  without  further  delay.  The  revenues  ot 
each  province  will  be  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
vince itself*  ftnd  only  the  surplus  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
imperial  treasur>'<  Each  village  will  farm  its  own  tA^ces; 
and  the  Albanians  *  will  be  compelled  to  respect  the  lawj 
and  spare  their  neighbours. 

The  last  clause  is  somewhat  pJatonici  a,s  will  appear 
the  sequel.     But  the  schemet  as  a  whole,  is  a  masterpie 
of  moderation,  of  I'espeotful  deference  to  tJie  >iuscepl ibili 
ties  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  theoretical  cfScicncy  for  the 
healing  of  the  wounds  of  the  subjects.     Accordingly,  wc 
are  not  surpriseil  to  hear  that  it  has  been  received  iu  the 
various  capitals  of  Europe  with  feelings  varying  from 
rosy  optimism  to  black  pessimism.     Berlin  and  Vienna 
,'tre  good  instances  of  the  former  attitude.     The  GennauK 
Imve  their  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  any  meaaure  likely  to    j 
perpetuate  the  domination  of  Turkey  over  the  Nenr  En^tH 
while   the  Austrians    have   equflUy  strong    reasons  for^ 
fearing  any  alteration  in  the  political  map  of  that  part 
of  the  world,     Paris  has  expi'er^sed  some  woll-brod  scepEi- 
v\sm  on  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  ;  and  Loridon^  in  ro  far  aij 
it  has  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  displays  those  of 
dispassionate  philanthropist*      Belgrade   has   damned  it 
with  faint  praise ;  and  Sophia  is  in  an  uproar  of  tndigDa-     i 
tioji  at  its  *  inadequacy/  J 

Far  more   interesting  to   na  than   the  utt^rajicefl  of" 
wpBtem  publicists  and  eastern  politicians  are  the  viev* 
hfOd  by  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia.     Long  experience 
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oF  Turkish  tiaplitity  and  diltitorinesa  forbids  tlie  inbabi- 
tante  of  that  much-tried  province  to  expect  from  the 
programme  of  reforms  all  the  bleseings  foretold  by  its 
authoTfi.  An  equally  loa^  experience  of  the  worth  leas  iiess 
of  Bulgarian  promises  leads  them  to  entertain  serious 
doubts  on  the  sincenty  of  the  motives  which  have  in- 
duced the  government  of  the  Principality  to  adopt  the 
meaeures  elsovhero  received  with  so  much  commendation. 
The  soepticiem  of  the  Macedonians  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  Fart©  aeenif*  to  he  confirmed  by  the  i\ivt  step 
taken  to  apply  the  reforms.  The  '  JouliiuI  do  Salonique '  of 
February  13/26,  in  an  inspired  paragraph,  announceB  the 
DOamiation  of  the  four  raenibers  of  the  new  administra- 
tive council  for  the  Kaza  of  yalonica.  Of  these  members 
we  find  that  two,  besides  the  president,  are  Turks,  one  i« 
a  Jew,  and  only  one  a  Christian ;  and  thaU  too,  in  a  dintn'ct 
in  which  the  Christian  element  predominates  over  the 
Turkish  at  the  rate  of  throe  to  one-  Again,  the  •amnesty' 
granted  to  convicted  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye — 
murderere,  incendiaries,  and  blackmailers — while  letting 
loose  a  most  dangerouu  gung  of  profeflsional  agitators, 
tendn  Ui  iiiHpirp  the  people  with  the  hope  of  impunity, 
happen  what  may;  and  many  peasants,  otherwise  too 
tjmtd  for  revolution,  will  he  induced  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Nor  can  we  blame  them  when  we  consider  that, 
while  the  turbulent  Exarchic  party  is  now,  thanks  to 
pressure  from  the  Russian  embassy,  quite  exempt  from 
the  uppreftsion  and  extortion  of  zajitiehs  find  other  petty 
tyrontei  the  Greek  and  the  Wallachian  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  Bulgarians,  since 
'  the  local  uHTirinls  «nd  gfiuiarmp^  must  live,  and,  being 
forbidden  to  prey  on  the  guilty^  will  doubtless  plunder 
the  innocent.  This  is  precisely  tlie  temper  that  suits  the 
I  plans  of  iiulgariaii  politicians.  The  discontent  which 
they  have  been  striving  to  foster  so  consistently  for  a 
generation  is  now  accentuated  by  tho  very  Powers  that 
.  undertook  to  allay  it,  Xor  can  these  Powers  complain  if 
the  agitators  make  the  bust  use  of  this  new  weapon 
placed  in  thoir*  liauds,  While  imperial  chancellors  sit 
plotting  and  playing  the  diplomatic  chess-game,  whereof 
L  the  pawns  are  men,  the  poor  Macedonian  peasants  arc 
I  driven  by  sheer  instinct  of  ee  If -preservation  to  join  the 
K    only  movement  which  offers  any  hope  of  salvation.    In 
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the  opiiiiou  of  competent  obttftrvers  tin  (lie  npot,  tlie  dan 
of  serious  trouble  haa  been  increased  by  the  diseppoio' 
merit  and  irritjition  created  by  the  reform  programme. 

WbUo  piously  praying  that  these  gloomy  foreboding! 
may  be  falsified,  we  cannot  but  concede  that  there  ifl 
mucli  that  renders  tbem  probnbli?.  The  Turk  feels  thai 
he  19  doomed  hy  hia  past  Tnisdeed.«.  He  therefore  itccepU 
the  remedies  prepared  for  him  by  friendly  or  interested 
neighbours  with  suspicion,  and  applies  them  with  reluct^ 
ftnce  when  he  deems  it  unsal^e  to  neglet^t  ttieni  entirely-. 
Besides,  even  supposing  that,  despite  Bulgarian  opposi- 
tion, covert  or  declared,  ajid  Turkish  aversion  to  reform, 
the  scheme  just  promulgated  is  honRstly  carried  out,  it 
is  highly  doubtful  whether  it  will  insure  imnfiediate  or 
permanent  peace.  The  Macedonians,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Sultan's  Christian  subjects,  have  been  too  well  inured  to 
dtflcontent  to  part  with  their  grievances  at  a  moment** 
notice*  The  long  memory  of  their  wrongs  is  a  sad 
giiamntee  of  their  perpetuation.  Hatred  of  the  Turk 
and  even  more  cordial  hatred  of  one  another  are  preciouif 
heirlooms  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  generations  yet  unborn  will,  from  puni 
force  of  habit>  continue  loyally  cherishing  the  fatal  in- 
heritance, until  the  over-expected  and  fervently  prayod- 
for  day  of  national  rehabi  11  tuition  shall  dawn,  and  inter* 
nf^cino  strife  cease  by  separation.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  that  side  of  the  problem  ^~hich,  in 
our  estimation,  is  of  infinitely  deeper  signifioanoe  a 
difficulty  than  the  discussion  of  mere  material  gi'jevan 


Although  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  conventen 
employed  the  term  Macedonians  in  speaking  of  the  i 
habitants  of  that  pro\-inco,  wc  must  explain  that  tb< 
term  is  a  purely  local  one,  carrying  no  ethnological  con- 
notation with  it.  The  M^ieedonian  people,  as  a  df^tin 
racial  uniti  does  not  exist  save  in  the  manifestoes  of  t 
Bulgarian  Committee,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  on 
deavours  to  pi'i'suade  the  world  that  it  is  the  moathpi 
of  a  people  united  in  itself  and  imbued  with  common 
OBpirations.  Macedonia  is  inhabited  by  representatives  of 
moKt  of  the  racps  wliirh  Fonn  the  population  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  There  arc  in  it  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Ser- 
i-iaiis,  Wallachfl^  Jews,  gipeie*?  5  and  over  oU  thedo  rayohi 
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reigns  supreme  the  MussiUmaQ  element,  which,  though 
larg^ely  of  native  origiitt  *^\h  itself  Tiirkiah,  and  for  aU 
practical  purposes  must  be  regarded  us  such-  The  question 
of  the  distribution  and  comparntive  strength  of  these  dis- 
crepant elements  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  that  of  their 
mere  enumeration.  Thanks  to  the  Turk's  incurable  con* 
t«mpt  for  atatistica,  and,  in  a  etill  greater  degree,  to  the 
propensity  of  the  rival  nationalities  to  treat  arithmetic  as 
a  matter  of  party  politics,  it  ie  seldom  posstblo  to  obtain 
figures  even  remotely  corresponding  with  facta.  However, 
by  an  exceptional  favour  of  fortune,  we  n.re  now  hi  a 
position  to  base  our  investigations  on  statisticaJ  informa- 
tion, for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch.  The  Blue- 
book,  to  which  we  are  already  so  largely  indebted, 
containH  several  tables  of  figures  throwing  light  on  the 
ethnological  conditions  prevailing  in  variouB  districta.' 
These  statistics  are  to  some  extent  supplemented  by  an 
ofBcial  work  recently  publir^hed  at  Constantinople,  and 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  two  sources, 
without  claiming  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  races 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  usually  [galled  Macedonia, 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  definite  concJuaione  as  to  the 
relative  iniportanco  of  tlie  principal  ©lementa. 

Broadly  speakiug,  Macedonia  toay  be  divided  into 
three  ethnological  zones  oE  nearly  equal  dimension!^ 
The  zone  which  forms  the  southern  portion  of  the  pro- 
vmce^  including  the  Chalcidic  peninnulat  the  littoral  un 
the  east,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Hellenic  frontier 
on  the  west}  is  inhabited  entirely  by  Greeks  and  Turks. 
The  corresponding  zone  ta  the  north  is  occupied  by  Slavs 
and  Turks,  the  Mussulman  Albanians  of  the  vilayets  of 
Kost^ovo  and  Monostir  being  included  among  the  latter. 
Thenuddie  zone  may  be  described  as  a  pot-pourri  oi  races, 
creeds,  and  languages,  claimed  by  all  disputants  ivith 
equal  zeal  though  unequal  justice.  But  these  natural 
divisions  are  cr-ussed  sind  iutercrosued  by  admini^ttrattve 
and  ecclesiastical  boundary -lines,  ejttremely  confusing 
ftnd  yet  of  tijo  utmost  importance  to  the  seeker  after 
tteouiuto  knowledge.  To  begin  at  the  north.  From  the 
tables  compiled  by  the  acting  British  Vice-consul  at 
Uskub,   we   gather    that   the  whole    population  of    the 
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vilayet  of  Kosaovo,  of  which  Uskub  is  the  capital, 
amounted  in  1B02  to  897,245,  of  whom,  roughly,  4S  per 
cent  are  Moslem  and  52  per  cent,  Ohnstian.  The  Mozflem 
portion  oonsiats  chiefly  of  Turke,  Albaniaos,  and  Pomaks; 
whi]B  the  Christian  elenient  u  made  up  of  Bulgariaiu. 
Bervians,  Greeks,  and  Vlachs.  The  mixed  character  trf 
the  Christian  element  renders  uu  exact  distincticm 
difficult,  as  adherence  to  the  Greek  Church  forms  s 
bond  of  religious  and  political  union  between  Slav  atjd 
Greek,  while  the  Vlaeh  identifies  himself  with  the  Groe^ 
in  hII  matters  :  and,  on  the  other  hand^  it  splits  up  tlie 
Slavonic  element  luto  two  hoBtjle  camps — PatriarcbH 
and  Exarchic*  Bearing  these  reservations  in  mind,  vre 
And  that  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Uekub  the  Exarchif 
Slaws  amount  to  about  37  per  cent,,  the  PatriiLrehic  w 
13  per  cent,,  while  the  remaining  2  per  cent,  {out  of  W 
are  made  up  of  Greeks,  Vlachs,  and  others.  It  is  thu 
seen  tliat  in  the  extreme  north  the  Slaronic  poputatloD, 
thoiiph  forminff  the  bulk  of  the  Chriatian  element,  k 
itself  divided  into  Bulgarian  (E^archic)  and  SetrtAit 
(Pabriarchic) ;  and  that,  though  the  former  predomliiAte^ 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  quantity. 

As  an  e^cample  of  the  racial  conditions  prevailing  In 
tile  central  districts  of  the  province,  we  may  take  th*" 
sandjak  of  Scrrcs,  one  of  the  Oelds  most  fiercely  couteatod 
bet^'een  Blav  and  Greek,  In  this  district,  which  ooven 
over  l!,000  Hqnare  miles,  and  includes  a  population  of 
353.000,  we  find  the  Turks  in  a  minority  of  136.088,  and 
the  Christians  in  a  great  majority,  subdivided  into  Greeks 
(100,009)  and  BulgarfaoK  (110,003). 

The  vilayets  of  Monaster  and  Salonica  spread  over 
middle  and  southern  Macedonia ;  and  the  vilayet 
Saluuica  includes  the  sandjak  of  Serrcs.  In  the  abae 
of  trustworthy  general  statistics  we  must  be  content  to 
base  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  strength  of  Greeks 
and  Bulgjii'iana  upon  educational  factn.  Now  we  fln*! 
the  schools  of  Greek  nationality  numbering  447,  with 
ftn  annual  attendance  of  25,157  pnpils,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Munasbir;  and  521,  with  32,534  pupils,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Balonica.  The  Bulgarians  in  the  first  vilayet  have  27S 
schools,  and  in  the  second  310 ;  the  annual  attendance 
respectively  being — and  this  distinction  is  most  sigtiifi* 
cant — 15,101  and   14,853  at  the  beginning  of  the  j^er. 
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while  it  dmndle8  to  9804  and  D544  at  the  end.  It  is  thus 
Heeii  that  the  Greek  intorest  in  the  two  viliiyeits  under 
consideration  is  almost  twico  as  strong  as  tho  Bulgarian. 
We  use  the  word  interest  advisedly,  aa  the  Greek  schools 
tive  frequented,  not  only  by  the  rhildreu  of  Greek' fijieaking 
inhabitants,  but  also  by  those  who*  though  Slavonic  in 
speech,  are  Greek  in  sentiment  and  national  lujpiration, 
and  therefore,  for  all  political  purposes,  are  to  be  counted 
aa  Greeks,  These  6gu.ro3  assume  new  importance  when 
^we  consider  that  the  scholastic  propaganda  of  the  Bul- 
garians is  assisted  by  tlie  indurementa  already  enuinerat^d 
— free  board  and  lodging,  pensions,  inttmidation,  and  ox>cn 
terrorism ;  while,  of  the  Greeks,  not  even  their  most 
irro sponsible  detractors  cati  say  that,  they  evei"  uso  any 
kind  of  preaaure.  moral,  pecuniary,  or  physical,  to  compel 
attondance. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  struggle  for  ultimate 
supremacy  lies  between  the  Greek  and  the  Bulgarian. 
ExtremistB  on  both  sidoe  claim  the  wholo  of  the  country 
for  their  inheritance.  But  there  are  moderate  men, 
among  the  Greeks  at  all  events,  who  Tvould  gladly  agree 
to  a  compromise  ;  and  no  one  familiar  with  the  real  facta 
of  the  case  can  fail  to  commend  tbeir  moderation.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  sides  that,  besides  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance demonstrated  by  the  figures  quoted  above,  the 
Grecophil  Macedonians  possess  the  immense  advantage 
of  forming  a  compact  muss  in  the  aoutheiTi  zone,  while  in 
the  middle  they  generally  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  town 
population,  and  in  all  parts  they  are  the  most  enlightened, 
antei'p rising,  and  civilised.  It  is  therefore  natural  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the 
'  Times,'  ■  the  Greeks  shoiUd  demand  *  that  this  fact  should 
receive  ret^ognltit^n  in  dealing  with  that  portion  of  Mace- 
donia in  which  they  lurgely  predominate' — a  view  shared 
by  all  competent  and  impartial  obaen'ers  of  Macedonian 
affairs.  Moderate  Greeks  limit  their  claimH  to  a  Mae 
which  divides  the  middle,  or  debatable,  zone  into  two 
equal  halves,  and  would  be  content  with  the  regions  to 
the  south  of  that  liue,  although  by  so  doing  they  sacriilco 
some  purely  Greek  places,  like  Melcnik,  and  many  Greco- 
phil districts  which  lie  on  the  north   side  of  that  con- 
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jectural  line.  However,  all  attempts  to  efTect  a  peftoM 
mikI  riitionjil  deliiiutAtion  of  ephercs  of  inHuoDce  ha<t 
hitherto  failed  owing  to  tho  inordiziate  cLum^  oi  the 
BuJgariniis;  and  the  number  of  the  Greeks  tnclin^  ta 
im  acconiniCKiALiuEi  is  fani  d\t~md]ing  under  tho  pet«n» 
tion  which  they  ure  expericincmg  at  the  hands  of  thr 
Comniitteo, 

The  i-onfu5ion  arising  from  this  mutuul  ho^tiliLj  W 
tween  Grec^k  and  Bulgarian  has,  since  18S5,  beeu  fin^ 
confounded  by  tho  entry  of  the  Servians  upon  thi*  ficM 
of  confliet.  As  hns  hetm  mentioned  already,  their  pnoj* 
gajida  has  usurped  the  place  of  th©  Bulgnrian  in  li 
favour  of  Eu&tsia  iind  the  Pauslave,  Under  the  te^d 
these  two  powerful  patrons  the  Servians  have  airv«^ 
made  »onie  progress  iu  the  province ;  ajid,  oonsidenDf 
the  Buctuations  incident  to  nationality  among  thu^ 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  influence  whieh  other  thas^ 
retical  ai^uments  ofton  exercise  over  national  convic 
among  thein«  it  ie  not  impossible  that,  given  time. 
Servians  may  gradually  establish  claims  to  the  Bonis 
votes  of  these  uhildren  of  doubtful  pareut«,  as  strong 
thosie  now  boasted  by  the  Bulgarians-  For  this 
Servia  holds  aloof  from  all  tbe  revolutionary  mo^ 
engineered  by  hpr  neighbcjur,  iind  would  g-Iadly  ju^qan 
in  iL  temporary  adjustment  of  the  question  on  tho 
laid  down  by  Austria  and  Kutieia  in  their  joint  programB* 
of  reforms;  -while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  «p| 
heiiaion  induces  the  Bulgarians  to  endeavour  to 
cipitate  ti  final  solution,  since  delay  in  their  case  mowT 
the  decline  of  Bulgarian  influence  and  a.  correflpocdaf 
increase  in  that  of  their  rivals. 

No  survey  of  the  situation    in   Macedonia  vrould  ^ 
complete  without  a  glance  ot  Albania^  Byron  s  •  mi 
nursp  of  savage  men.'     It  is  the  ono  province  of  Ti 
in  Europe  which  has  never  bent  tho  knee  to  the 
The  Sultan  3  rule  over  the  Albaniau  highlands  has  ne^ 
been  more  than  nominal,  and  at  the  present  hour  it  ^i 
be  accurately  deacribed  in  the  word**  which  Gibbon, 
than  a  century  ago,  applied  to  Arabia  :^ 

'The  present  sovereign  of  tho  TiirkE  may  ejcerci»e  a  aJudovi 

junsdictpion,  but  Ui?  pride  is  i-eduL-ed  to  soltHt  tJi«  fi 

of  a  people  -wKom  \tvft  Awa7,<MnM.%  Vi  ■^ws^ok*  (tod  CmrtJei* 
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k>tto£k.    The  obvion8  causes  of  their  freedom  arc  inacribod  on 

lo  (ibftriU^ter  and  the  country  ' 

the  Albanians;  and  it  is  &  notorious  fact  that  tbeae 
►roud  and  fearless  Illyriftna  hare)  always  grnnt^d  their 
luable  friendship  to  the  SuJtan  on  condition  that  he 
Lould  allow  them  the  liberty  of  robbing  and  oppressing 
leir  les^  'ss'arlike  neighbours.  Every  attempt  on  the 
\rt  of  the  Porte  either  to  enforce  law  or  to  exact  taxa- 
lioii  has  hitherto  met  with  determined  and  euccesaful 
rsition;  and  the  Blue-hook  bears  fresh  testimony  to 
shadowy  nature  of  Turkish  authority  in  that  country,* 
eir^/uin stance  should  be  duly  weighed  by  those  who 
uadvert  on  the  Sultan *s  leniency  towards  the  Moslem 
[banians.  Apart  from  the  dia inclination  of  a  Turkish 
►vereign  to  alienate  a  race  which  has  always  furnished 
im  with  the  bravest  and  most  intelligent  among  his 
ildiers,  the  fear  of  revolt  prevents  the  Sultan  from 
lefiiing  with  these  turbulent  individuals  too  severely. 
le  Datura  both  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabitants 
iderfl  nil  insurrection  eaj*y  to  kindle  and  diifieiUt  to 
^tiDguish;  and  a  serious  defeat  sustained  at  the  hands 
the  Albanians  would  at  the  present  moment  prove  as 
A  to  the  Sultan*a  power  in  Europe  as  a  victory  would 
f  ruitleaa ;  for,  over  and  above  the  internal  conditions, 
icial  and  physical,  which  make  Albania  a  hotbed  of 
litton,  there  are  enemies  from  outside  keenly  watchiog 
IG  situation,  and  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  reaping  in  a  field  which  they  have 
TD  tilling  for  years  past.  The  northern  districts  have 
mg  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Russians  and 
iHHtrians,  both  of  whom  strive  to  exploit  the  religious 
tend  which  sex^arates  the  Moslem  Albanian  from  his 
Christian  brt>ther,  and  the  equally  de  i>-ruuted  hatred 
rhich  onibittcrs  the  relations  of  all  Albanians  towards 
leir  Slav  neighbours  of  the  vilayets  of  Kosaovo  and 
Monastir,  as  well  as  of  the  free  states  of  Montenegro  and 
na;  while  the  southern  districts  of  Albania  are  the 
me  of  parallel  intrigues  on  the  part  of  Italy,  In 
Idition  to  these  gi-eat  Powers,  whose  mutual  jealousies 
snder  the  Turk's  position  in  Albania  an  extremely  un- 
iDifortabJe  one,  there  is  the  influence  of  Greece,  all  the 
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more  formidable  as  it  19  an  influence  arising'  from  racii 
afTlnity  anil  th«  hiRturieal  traditions  of  tbour^nnds  uf  years. 
The  aoatliorn  vilayet  (Epirus)  is  almost  entirely  ilcllenic 
in  character,  for  even  those  Albanians  who  retain  their 
Datioual  speech  are  deeply  imbued  with  Hellenit^  eenti' 
niont»  This  is  proved  by  the  astonishing'  number  of 
Greek  schools  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thus,  in  the 
four  sandjaka  which  constitute  the  vilayet  of  Jannin^ 
we  find  DO  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  fifteen  Greeli 
educational  ostubHsbracnta,  di&using  Hellonie  culture  and 
Hellenic  ideas  among  over  twenty^flve  thousand  young 
men  atid  'women.* 

But  even  in  northern  Aibama,  where  the  Grooii 
language  is  all  but  unknown,  the  sympathy  Tvith  Greece 
is  very  sti'ong.  as  is  shown  by  the  following  impurlant 
communication  received  by  the  Foreign  OfBco  from  tie 
British  ambasiiador  at  Constantinople  laat  April ; — 

'  A  proposal  fov  an  Albiinian  i^appi^ochement  with  Greece  is 

reported  by  Sir  Alfred  Biliotti  as  followa; — 

'"Two  Moslem  Albanian  thic^fs,  Gheghs,  who  had  be^A 
Hiwcially  sent  from  Ipeli,  reported  to  the  Greek  consul  at 
Utjkubj  for  the  information  of  hia  governunsnt,  that  they  were 
thoroughly  disfiusted  with  the  political  intrigues  of  Auatri* 
ItaJy,  and  Servla,  which  had  for  their  entire  object  merely 
the  absorption  of  Albaniar;  and  tliat  after  mature  i-eAeetimt 
tliey  liad  i^ome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  combination  whicli 
oflered  them  the  Kreatest  security  for  preserviiig  their  naldouil 
entity  was  a  kind  of  federation  witli  Greece,  each  of  the  ivn> 
couuti'ie^  preserving  its  autonomy, and  beiug  united  politic&Uj-* 
like  AuBtrU  and  Hungary. 

*  **  I  understaud  that  the  Albanians  propose  to  Lu<:1ude,  n 
only  Lower  and  Upper  Albania,  but  aleo  'the  whole  of  Epirus» 
and  even  Macedonia. 

'*•  They  suggested  also  that  a  Greek  consul  should  bv  ajv 
pointed  at  IMltrovitza,  in  order  that  l^he  Greeks  and  AlbaaiaoB 
might  exchange  through  him  their  Ideas  on  the  object  in  view* 
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*  **  It  &pt)«ar9  tliat  tlie  two  Ghegh  onvoya  bear  letters  Troni 
the  prinoipal  Albanian  chiefs  now  in  Constantinople,  Bgreeiug 
to  the  propcaed  combination/' '  • 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  practicability  of  fchia 
proposal,  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  otherwise  divided  Albanian  c*hins.  That 
Ghegh  and  Toak,  Moslem  and  Christian.  Roman  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  should  forgot  thoir  traditional  fouds  for  a 
iTiomi."nt  and  unite  in  advocating  a  rtijyprttvhpjrwnt  with 
Greece,  though  not  a  new  thing  in  itself  {for  similar  views 
have  frequently  been  expressed  in  the  post,  notably  in  a 
mpmorandum  submitted  by  the  Albanian  League  to  Lord 
Beacousfield  in  1S78),  is  a  fact  deservhig  the  senoua  atten- 
tion  of  weatom  diplomatists. 

This  revieiv  of  the  Macedonian  problem  fi-om  within 
■will  have  rendered  clear  to  all  unbiassed  students  of  Neai'- 
Eastem  contemporary  hietoiy  that,  besides  the  Slavonic 
interest  which,  now  fi»  nu]gari:iu  now  as  Hervian,  is 
promoted  by  the  great  Slavonic  Power  of  the  North, 
there  are  two  other  interests — the  Hellenic  and  the 
Albanian — to  be  taken  into  account.  The  importance  of 
both  theso  factors  of  the  problem,  though  not  generally 
emphasised — for  it  is  nobody's  interest  to  emphasise 
it — !«,  in  our  opinion,  at  least  ti^  great  as  that  of  the 
rival  races.  Both  the  Greeks  and  the  Albanians  are 
autochthonous,  and  they  both  have  preserved  their 
national  characteristics  in  circumstances  which  would 
have  crushed  races  gifted  with  less  vitality.  Instead  of 
being  absorbed  by  the  Slavs,  they  have  in  many  cases 
succeeded  in  absorbing  them;  and  this  process  would 
have  been  more  thorough  were  it  not  for  the  adventitious 
power  of  PanslaviEm,  which,  d^iring  th©  last  half -century, 
has  been  working  by  might  and  main,  ppr  fas  pf.  jiefas, 
to  check  the  course  of  nature.  That  they  have  so  well 
roaisted  the  pressure  of  niimbcrs  and  of  external  force 
for  so  many  centuries  is  the  best  credential  to  their 
native  superiority  and  a  sure  pledge  of  the  part  thay 
are  destined  to  play  in  the  future. 

A  second  point  which,  we  hope,  this  study  has  eluci- 
dated is  the  futility  of  all  reform  which  does  not  affect 
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the  root  of  the  matter — the  etemul  barrier  which  *ep»- 

atea  tho  Moslem  from  the  Cbristian,  the  conqueror  fn» 
the   conquered,   and    the    barriers,    equally   infiupoiubli. 
which    divide   the  conquered    races     into    many  bostjb 
£Toupf<.      Thc)    gravity   of  these  coneideratious  and  Ur 
notorious  failure  of    fill    previous    attotnptfi   at  refom 
have   led  weli-meaning    politicians    in    this    and 
wostem  countries   to  the   conceptiou  of    &   pl^i  for 
ai^tonomous   MacedoDia.     The   lato  Mr  GJadstonc  odi 
eatod  tbia  plan  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  ch. 
the  council  of  the  Byron  Stxiiety  in  1S07»  and  pi 
the   pamphlet  which  stands  second  on  our  list, 
not  Macedonia  for  the  Macedonians  as  well  as  Bq! 
for  tho   Bulgariami  and   Ser\'ia  for  the  Serviausl^ 
that  great  dreamer  of  great  dreama,  with  cbaracti 
disregard  of  more   matters  of  fact.     At    the    imoKBi 
peril  of  being  classed  ^dth  Mr  F.  S.  Stevonson's  'capi 
critics'  who  have  ventured  to  ohject  *  to   the  use  of 
term  "  the  Macedonians/' '  we  must  onco  more  ©mp; 
the  objection,  and,  with  other  "captious   critics.' 
*  that  the  inhabitant**  of  that  country,  bein^  an  aggJami 
ation  of  races,  language^*,  and  creeds,  ought  not  to 
described  by  a  term  of  homogeneity/    Without  dispoti 
the  antiquity  of  *  Mr  Gladfltone'a  interest  ra  the 
logical  problems  of  south-eastern  Europe,'  vre  are  b 
with  all  due  modesty  and  equal  firmnoss,  to  insifit 
Mr  Gladstone  was  entirely  wrong.     If  the  iuterpretiitu 
put   on    hiH   words  by    Mr  Stevenson  is  correct, 
that  'what  ho   doubtless   meant  was    tliat,    in  apitti 
acknowledged  differences  of  race,  language^  and 
the  inhabitants  of  MiLcedonia  have  a  certain  camiatJUl 
of  interests  as  ogainst  any  and  all  out«idei^s/  Mr  Q 
stone's  opinions  on  the  Bubject,  interesting   though 
m^  he  to  the  sLudeuL  of  his  great  personality,  art 
Htde  help  to  the  student  of  the  Macedonian  questioD. 
W©  have  laboured  to  fimall  purpose  if  we  faavo 
already  proved,  by  our  account  uf  t-he  tn«thodfl 
by  the  Bulgarians  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Servians,  and  of  the  readiness  <lispla3-ioi 
the  latter  in  asaigting  tho  Turks  to  suppress  tliir  fornix. 
that   But:h  community  of    Inttirestn   is  piirt-ly   iidJigiiiaP^ 
Ai4  for  the  alt\tudu  of  the  inhabitant-s  towat^ls  '  outtid' 
arc  In  a  po&\^Ao^  to  tftau?.  'Cw.ivN-  V^  \i  \\\.&  '.-or-i*  ^p^ 
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of  what  Mr  GlndstOTie  and  Mr  Steveneon  conceived  it  to 
be.  The  iiapiratlonfl  of  tlie  Greek  Miu-edoniJui8  ttvp  wlmply 
ito  jom  Greece  one  day.  Just  as  those  of  the  Bulgariaiia 
land  Seirians  are  to  join  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  There 
'never  has  been  a  time  since  the  prehistoric  peritid 
[^hen  the  iiihabitanta  of  Macedonia  formed  &  uation 
dietinct  from  their  neighbours.  In  historic  times  they 
■  appear,  in  all  material  respects,  an  essen-tially  Greek 
>©opl0.  Such  they  remained  under  the  Roman  domina- 
[on-  The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Slavs  in  the  eigbth 
[centiuy  of  oui'  era,  and  its  HeUenie  eharaeter  wan  (?on- 
iderably  Impaired.  Under  the  re-established  government 
if  Byzantium^  however,  and  still  moro  under  the  Ottoman 
lie,  the  process  of  assimilation  progressed  slowly  but 
■ely;  and  there  fs  little  doubt  th«.t,  had  not  Russia 
Tpped  in  to  call  back  to  life  a  national  con^iousnesa 
ready  nearly  dead,  there  would  have  come  to  pass  in 
[acedonia  what  touk  place  in  Soutbeni  Greece, 

/The  sujjerior  social  eivilisation  of  the  Greek  eleuient  tended 
J^  repair  its  noiiibcrsH  Prom  the  middle  of  the  nlntli  centuty 
Le  (Ireek*  in  Greere  lj*^gan  t<"»  do  to  the  Slavoiuaiia  jiitiL  what 
te  Slavonians,  in  their  old  home,  had,  for  the  aamo  rc(^ou, 
me  to  the  Tui-aDian  Bulgarians,  The  Slavonians,  being 
ipetior  iu  civilisation  to  the  BolgarianB,  ho.d  gradually 
lorfjed  them.  Just  ao  the  Greeks,  bein;?  superior  In  fivillsa- 
iion  to  the  SlavouiAns,  gradually  absorbed  them.  Tiie  ijrocese 
Hell**uijjing  the  Slavoniftiis  went  c>n  steadily  In  Greece 
itil,  iu  abont  tivo  hundred  years,  It  was  practically 
jmplet*/  * 

t  it  waa  not  to  laat.     When  the  llellenisation  of  the 

lavs  of  Macedonia  was  arrested  by  Panslavic  intrigue, 

tfaese  inhabitants  ceased  to  identify  themselves  with  the 

,Gi~etik  nation,  but  Lhey  did  not  form  a  new  unit*     On  thc^ 

nti^ary,  some  began  to  call  thomeelvcs  BulgarianQ  and 

hers   Servians^  according  to  the  comparative  activity 

od  resoui'ces  of  the  one  or  the  other  propaganda,  while 

ny  continued  to  call   themselves  Greek.      Hence  the 

Intestine   struggle  which  we   have  been  just  discussing 

Tinder  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  Question. 

The  only  solution  which  accords  alike  with  history 
i   sound   policy  iti    dissolution.     But  such   a  solution. 
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ftpart  from  the  difficulties  ftrliith  it  prosents  owing  to  ill* 
inetuuc liable   claims  of  the   various     nationaliii^  r-^- 
cemed,  is,  for  the  proBont   at  ell   events,  impnietira 
owing  to  the  interesta  of  outaidsrs,  not  less  irrecont-ilab 
Neither   Austria   nor   RiiHtitu  would    be  pleased  to  s^ 
deBnite  partition  among  the  BinaUor  states  of  the 
of  a  provinoo  by  which   they  both    set    so    much 
We  need  nut  l^y  stress  on  the  obvious  consideration 
partition  could  only  be  brought   about    by  a  Trar 
Turkey,  aa  the  samo  would  be  the  outcome  of  an  & 
to  establish  autonomy.     It  is  the  apprehen^ou  of  socb 
event— the  inevitable  calamity  of  a  ^var — that 
the   Austro-RuHBiftn  agreement  of    1S97  ;    and  it  i* 
same  apprehension  that  has  dicta-tod  the   latest  efToFl 
the  two  Powera  to  bolster  up  the  stahts  quo. 

As  has  been  seen,  their  «f£ort  has  not  yet  beencro 
with  the  Guccees  whic-h  might    have    been  wished    So 
does  it  offer  any  guantntee  that  it    will    be   ul 
auccesshiL     The   communique  simultaneously   pu 
at   St  Petersburg  and   Vienna  declftres  ^vith  r 
emphasis  tliFit 

'  EuBsIa  would  notsacrificcseingledropoftlie  blood  of  bet: 
nor  the  smalle&t  portion  of  the  heritage  of  tJie  Rd^simi 
if  the  Slav  states  ahoiild  resolve  to  strive,   by  revolui 
and  forceful  methods,  against  timely  and   well    though: 
counsels,  to  change  the  exietiug  state  of  affairs  in  the 
FenJasuIa.' 


Bat  our  faith  in  the  miraculous  powers  of  this  Insi 
is    seriously    enfeebled    by    considerations    already  rt' 
plained — the  Sultan'n  propensity  to  take  back  with  oa* 
hand  what  ho  has  been  forced  to  >"ield  -with  the  otiier 
and  the  readiness  of  the  agfitators  to  turn  this  | 
to  account.     Turkey  is  of  course  strong    1111011^;^ 
dovi-n  the  agitation;  but,  as  has  been  shoTm,  thefeftT' 
consecLuences  ties  her  hands.     Measures  which  an>'vl 
else  woidd  bo  regarded  as  legitimate  attempts  to  rcsi 
order  would,  if  resorted  to  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
once  be  described  as  atrocities.     Hence  the  Sultan's  ti> 
attitude  towards  the  revolutionaries,  -which,  'when  f^ 
M'ith  his  evident  unwillingness  to  carry  out  '» 
of  reforms,  creates  a  situation  fraught  w? 
danger.    The  mawTT^titvcTO,  ^^Qixtln^iAli^ 
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doHjippniDted  population,  may  at  any  nioraent  lead  to  a 
c^sts.  In  that  event  Bulgaria  would  d«em  ib  lier  duty 
to  inter^'ene,  and,  on  being  defeated,  would  most  probably 
be  reficued  by  Russia.  At  all  evented,  fiu<;li  is  the  convic- 
tion of  Bulgarian  politicians,  and  ib  ia  a  conviction  not 
utterly  groundlcas;  for  people  with  awkwardly  long 
memories  recall  the  fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
declaration  made  by  the  Tsar  Alexander  IT,  in  terms  not 
unlike  those  employed  in  the  recent  ccjnjnunigu^t  was 
followed  by  Russian  intervention  and  by  the  war  of  18T8. 
Nor  was  Alexander  li  of  a  less  paciBc  disposition  than 
Nicholas  11. 

Nevertheless^  these  fears  for  the  near  future,  well 
founded  though  they  are,  need  not  deter  us  from  lending 
our  hearty  support  to  the  only  action  which  holds  out 
Any  promise  of  present  peace.  So  far  as  this  country 
la  concerned,  our  government  has  pledged  itself  to  leud 
an  attentive  ear  to  any  suggestions  thttt  might  bo  made 
regarding  '  the  steps  to  bo  takon  in  order  to  promote  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,'*  Our  gecjgi"aphiual  pusitioii 
would  not  authorise  us  to  do  more  than  meet  such 
proposals  half-way.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  f^tisfnction  that  we  find  Lord  LanHdowne.  while 
admitting  that  Austria  and  Russia  are  the  two  Powers 
'apecially  intcrcBted  in  the  matter,  and  also  that  they  are 
in  a  Bpecinlly  advantageous  position  for  dealing  with  it.' 
etill  dwelling  on  '  tlie  immense  importance  which  we 
attach  to  the  question,  and  our  earnest  desire  to  eon- 
tribute,  so  far  HS  our  opportunities  permit,  to  its  aatia<> 
factory  solution.'  t  This  dignified  and  emphatic  assertion 
of  Great  Britain's  right  to  be  heard  in  the  diseusaion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Near  East  comes  very  oppor- 
tunely to  rehukt)  those  amongst  us  who  are  apt  to  forget 
that  we  still  have  valuable  intereets  to  safeguard  and  a 
miflfiion  to  fulill  in  that  part  of  Europe. 
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^H  Xova  Solyma,  the  fdecd  City ;  or  JefUMoXfffn  Re^ntd^ 
^^^  iLUonynious  liomzLUce  w^ritten  m  the  Lime  of  ChorLa! 

^^P  now  first  drawn  from  obecuHtyi  and  attributeU  to 

^^1  iUufjtrious  John  Milton.     With  lutroduction,  etc 

^P  Rev.  W/ilter  Begl*.^.     London:  Murray.  1903. 

This    curious    work,    one    of    the    many    philo^pl 
rotnanccB   which    poured  from  the    presses   of  "Wt 
and  Central  Europe  durini;;  tlie  firat    half  of  the 
teenth  century,  ir4  now  for  the  first  time  really  inti 
to  public  notice;    and  Mr  Begley  may  cla-im  for  hii 
not  only  the  TOorit  of  an  editor,  but  the  distinction 
discoverer.     He  haa  brought  to  the    performance  of 
lask  great  iiidurttry,  unwearied  enthusiasm,  and  a 
and  varied  knowledge  of  the  byways  of  literature, 
during  the  later  Kenaiseance  period  throuprbout  £■ 
and   ill    the    cotifutted    Hud    disastrous   epoch    of   Engl 
history  which  culminated  in  the  Commonwealth. 
This  industry,  enthueiaam,  and  learning  arc  lUl 
by  Mr  Bc'^^^ley  to  the  eatahlisbniont  of  a  single  podt 
— one  which.  If  it   can   be   eatablisbed,  -would   ^ve 
*Nova  Solyma'  a  porraancnt  value,  and  constitute  it 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  documents  of 
time.     It  js,  that  we  have  here  an  early  work  of  Mill 
summing  up   the    results   of    his  youthful    studies 
spetulations,  and  antif^ipating  the  more  certain 
menfa    of    bis    later    yeai*,    those    acbif»vement3 
have    given    him   high   rank  among  political    tl 
and  a  place  on  a  level  with  the  very  highest  among 
masters   of  biiman    language-     The  work,   according 
this    attractive    and    exciting    theory »    was    written 
Milton,  partly  while  still  at  Cambridge  and  partly  durti 
the  six  yeara  in  his  father's  house  at  Horton  whi<rh 
know  were  wholly  devoted  to  reading  and  study.    It 
laid  aside  by  him,  preeumably  when  he  went  abroad 
make  the  grand  tour  in  the  spring  of  1633  ;  It  was  perl 
nrra«lonaIly    ratout^hed    and    enlarged    during    the  Jfl* 
that  followed  his  return  to  England,  in  which,  grftda 
and  ineoneibly,  he  ceased  to  be  a  mere  student  and  ftt^ 
to  become  the  leadiut;  toiigur  jiud  pen  of  the  ad" 
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at  the  Gri»i9  and  agony  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  fortune  was 
to  come  into  tlie  world  as  absolutely  still-born  as  has 
ever  beon  the  fate  of  a  book  of  substantial  sizo  written 
by  an  author  of  g©mus.  There  la  not  a  single  traceable 
allusion  to  it  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Commonwoalth.  There  ie  not  a  eiagU 
reference  to  it — for  this  purpose  the  few  words  that  may 
here  and  there  be  tortured  into  allusions  count  for 
absolutely  nothing — in  all  the  mass  of  Milton"s  other 
Tvork,  full  as  that  is  of  autobiography  and  of  a  high 
pride  in  the  course  of  life  he  had  pursued  from  boyhood 
onwards.  It  hoa  escaped  the  notice  even  of  profeased 
historians  of  Englii^h  literature  ;  and  is  now  disentnmhed 
from  a  slumber  of  two  liLuidred  and  fifty  years  just  as 
though  it  had  lain  from  the  tirst  in  a  virgin  manuecript. 

Whatever  solution  may  be  reached  of  the  problem  of 
its  authorship,  and  no  less  if  that  i>roblem  proves  to  be 
insoluble,  'Nova  Solyma'  posaesaea  this  osaontial  value, 
that  it  is  full  of  Milton's  principles  and  ideas,  and  often 
expresses  them  very  nearly  in  Milton's  language.  It  was 
clearly  produced  from  among  what  may  be  called,  in  a 
wide  sense,  the  Miltonian  circle.  To  define,  however,  more 
clearly  what  wp  mean  by  this  phrase,  a  few  preliminary 
observations  are  requircdi 

In  the  seventeenth  century  that  much-ahused  phrase, 
the  Republic  of  Letters,  bore  a  real  and  profound  sense. 
The  movement  of  the  hundred  years  preceding  that 
period,  political,  religious,  artistic,  and  social,  had  all 
tended  with  cumulative  effect  to  do  two  thin^:  iirst,  to 
break  up  and  dissolve  the  wholo  organised  framework  of 
life  created  and  established  In  the  Middle  Aj^es ;  and 
secondly,  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  fresh  fabric  of 
life,  conceived  on  a  whoDy  different  plan,  which  ifc  wan 
the  work  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  consolidate  and 
organise,  and  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  to  carry  out 
in  detail.  In  the  meanwhile,  there  was  a  transitional 
state  of  things,  more  fluid,  more  cross-diinded,  more 
apparently  chaotic,  than  has  ever  existed  except  at 
one  or  two  other  similar  tuming- points  of  recorded 
Listoiy.  The  whole  fabric  of  hfo  was  in  the  melting- 
pot-  Politi<?s  swayed  helplessly  between  tb©  old  theories 
niedi.'pvitl  Empire,  thn  dynastic  interests  of  a  few 
familicn,   the  Rroi^'ing    force  and  colwt^T\^fe  ^A 
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iiatioiialiLies,  and  the  boldly  Jeiuocratic  theories  in 
duped   into  practical  politics  by  the   extreme  Ca^ 
in    Franc©    before    the    end  of    the     sixteenth    cen 
which,  after  serving  as  weapons  in   the  b*uj<i**  of 
antagonistic  parties,  finally  broke  loose  over  the  w 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteonth  century.     In  religi 
the  great  impulse  of  the  R«^f  on  nation  had  been  folia 
by  the    full    force   of    the   Neo-Catholic    reaction : 
Catholic  ism    and    Protcstantieui    ivere   ill    at    ea»« 
uisecuTo,  and  a  thousand  short-lived    seets    formed 
disappeared  like  vortices  upon  a  surface  of  water 
by  violent  cross-tidoa.     In  literature  and  art  the 
w^as  one  of  decadence  and  restleemiess.    Throoghout 
sphere  of  life  the  ^i-sso<Nates  of  a  party  or  an  indinJ 
■were  to  bo  found  widely  scattered  over  Europe, 
was  BtiU  the  current  international  language ;    le^ 
ivritten,  but   more    flexibly  employed   and    mure  wi 
diiTuJ^ed  than  it  had  been  in  the  preceding   age,  it 
just  reached  the   point  of  its  maximum    enenaioD 
efTectiveneHti,     In  tlfty  year^  more  all   ihis  piu^ed  nv> 
The  modern   world  had    by  that    time     been   fouidd 
religious    controversies     had    aBsumed  a    settled    t 
literature  had  applied  itself  to  what  iva«  to  be  its 
for  a  hundred  years,  the  conquest  of  proae ;  and  F 
had  takon  the  place  of  Latin  as  the  universal  niediuni 
eommuDiCEting  thought  or  conveying  criticism.    Newton 
'Piincipia,' pubLiahed  In  1(S87,  waa  perhaps  tbe  last  wwi 
of  primary  importance  in    the  general     liistory  of  lbs 
world  that  adopted  Latin  as  its  natural  and  ineviuUs 
language. 

The  Republic  of  Letters,  then,  existed  in  tbe  eorfo 
seventeenth  century  in  a  double  or  even  a  more  compkff 
sense :  as  working  through  the  medium  of  a  univei>A]  lan- 
guage ;  as  engaged  with  problems  which,  however  nnlioui 
and  particular,  were  similar  throughout  the  world;  Bsi 
us  reflecting,  in  its  attitude  towards  tho§o  problemit,  vbtf 
may  be  called  the  general  lepublicani^m  of  the  age  Ftf 
it  is  in  this  attitude  or  tendency — whether  it  be  caM 
republicanism  or  be  given  some  other  name — that  tto 
keynote  of  the  whole  age  is  to  be  found-  SpMofr 
instances,  hke  the  foundation  of  the  English  and  Dutci 
commonwealths,  merely  show  this  general  principle 
ducing  parUen\ar  cesvi^ta  aitttA  'ftiwV.wilar  surroui} 
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Everywhere  the  apirit  of  the  age  worked  on  aimllar 
princ.jplos  but  with  tho  moet  varioue  roeuitg.  Every- 
where what  lay  at  the  base  of  the  whole  movement  'Wftn 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  ao  immense  coniidence  in  ths 
results,  howover  Btrango,  that  the  appeal  to  reason  might 
produce,  It  might  eatablieh  a  centralised  desjiotiHin  in 
one  tx)untry  and  utterly  dfwtroy  ceutniliMed  deHpotisni 
in  another  country  separated  by  a  few  miles  of  sea,  It 
might  producG,  in  religion,  achievements  ao  different  as 
the  Company  of  Jesus  and  the  Society  of  Friends:  in 
litoraturc,  achievemcnta  so  difforeat  as  the  '  Pcnsoes "  of 
Pascal  and  the  'Pilgrim's  Progrefls."  Their  spirit  is  at 
the  root  the  Hutne ;  It  iu  the  Hpjrib,  Dot  unreatsonably 
named  i-eptiblicitn,  which  acta  ite  face  towards  daylight 
Btid  the  springs  of  life,  which  ignores  usage  und  crushes 
sentinient ;  which  attackr^  or  defends,  uproots  or  justifies, 
any  cxietinp:  system,  be  it  of  govcmmGnt  or  of  art  or  of 
belief,  by  refei-ence  to  what  it  considers  to  be  the  abstract 
laws  of  a  more  than  human  iiitelHgent^e,  '  Niglit'a  candles 
itre  burnt  out.  and  .  .  .  day  standi  tiptoe  on  the  misty 
mountahi-tops ■ — day,  not  'jocund"  indeed,  cor,  to  our 
o^vii  sentimental  spirit,  fair  to  aee,  hut  rather  like  the 
fltruggling  dawn  of  aomo  wild  visioc,  *a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  of  gloominess,  ae  the  morning  spread  upon  the 
mountains.' 

In  the  central  vortex  of  this  movement  stood,  in  those 
critical  years  of  the  mid-century,  Milton  and  the  men 
with  whom  Milton'e  name  is  most  intimately  asHOciated. 
In  England  they  represented  a  party  numeri«aUy  incon- 
«iderabte,  though  formidable  from  their  talents  and  force 
of  character.  To  the  problenja  of  government,  of  religion, 
of  art,  of  education,  they  applied  the  same  hard,  clear 
dogmatism^  in  each  of  these,  as  in  every  field  of  life,  they 
embodied  to  the  full  that  type  of  aristocratic  rppnblicanlsni 
which  was  the  great  lesson  left  to  the  world  by  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  interpreted  by  the  Renaissance  to 
Europe,  Their  nluiost  complete  failure  to  mould  national 
life — deep  as  was  the  impress  they  made  upon  it — is  one 
of  the  many  instances  supplied  by  history  to  show  how 
inefVoctive  and  preciiriouH  a  thtug  is  an  aristocracy  of 
iutolleoti 

To  this  school  or  circle  the  unknown  writer  of  '  Kof  b. 


had    dnmk 
wnuMzs    and    mg^      j  ^ 

.,rfa«-t  j-a  thes-pirit  of  th«  ^ 

d««.  «pp«r*d  by  W  ..  .t  is  «-ith  ^  '^^ 
^    w  ;.      Md  which,  even  if  itb 

OC   WJWii    WT  *    •BOWS,     bo    th*>*    n«#l.  !_■ 

*like  rar«  and  aUke  com- 

fT^.  '^'^  become  in  tli« 
*  w,m  mtoxicated  with  his  om 
^  ««itxg  things  in    their  n™ 

_^!r5^  ^     1^  eagorness  to  pw* 
-ibatory    pomt.   however    aURht. 
»^  .»-i»-^  .  '!''estion  la  on«  which  must 

^     b*  neiiBB  «B   largo  and   broad   issues      Of  Mr 
^t^9  pu-tmdiu-  •rgwiK-nts.  man  v  of  which  are  t  rlflint 
■o—  bia»ir«at>  ttttd  a  few  palpably  absHid.  it    iTnot 
BMCMMT  to  lak»  Mwrh  account.     A  few  instancee  will 
rt«w  o«  M^»toK  Wow.  >v-e  pass  on.     I'hey  are  S 
wrthiMjt  «  wMm-  unmet  OS  showing  the  state  of  ralad 
Uto  which  a  auu  oF  •WMty.  learning,  and  candour  rapidlv 
drifts  when.  «Hw  tf^rtcTraii..  in  the  mordant  phrase  rf 
Anstotl*,  h«  tMoomes  an  advocate  in  place  of  a  judi« 
collects  arjiunw-ntH  on  one  side  instead  of  weighing  arpi- 
menta  on  both,  imd  winds  up  by  being  honesUy  unabie 
to  sM  an>thiiig  vvhiih  opposes  or  fails  to  bear  out  h^ 
theory.  ^H 

A  pahnarj-  itwtance  of  this  ■'-^^ot  mind  occurs  in 
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the  very  flr^t  note  appended  by  the  editor  to  hU  transla- 
tiOB^  The  i-onmnee  openi^  witli  u  do^n  or  so  of  hex- 
ameters beginning, 

'GrandiniB  hybomos  Boreiw  exolverat  imbres,' 

which  flescribe,  in  a.  nmnner  sufficiently  commonplace, 
the  approach  of  spring.  From  the  '  ^thiopica "  onwards 
this  had  been  one  of  the  recogniged  openiage  of  a  novel 
Mr  Begley  finds  in  these  lines  tTaoea  of  the  imitation  of  a 
passage  in  Coluiuella,*DeCultu  Hortorum/ iti^elf  imitated, 
>vith  no  pretence  at  concealment,  from  two  or  three 
separate  {passages  in  the  '  Georgics/  The  rei^emblanee  of 
the  lines  in  'Nova  Snlyma*  to  thoae  of  Columella  is  in  no 
Tvay  striking;  but  that  may  paaa.  Let  us  eoo  what  Mr 
Begiey  makes  of  the  reserablancet  nuch  as  it  is. 

'  1  have  diB<;ovcred  by  the  merest  accident/  ho  wriCoe, "  that 
these  dret  Few  lines  of  our  anonyinciis  romance  are  borrowed 
!  or  imitated,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  from  that  oiit-of-tbe-^vay 
Latin  work,  Columellii  "Dp  Re  Rnstica."  .  .  -  Thp  qiie^on 
'  iittiturolly  arises.  What  coDtcmporarj'  Lutm  5cho[n.r  was  there 
.  -who  wa^  likely  to  dm-w  i»iion  Columella,  of  nil  people,  for  the 
;  befrinning  of  Sb  copy  of  verses  oo  sprin^f?  My  answer  is,  Wlio 
.  BO  likely  eu  Milton,  who  knew  Columella's  works  well,  and 
I  recommended  them  to  his  pupils*  and  others  aa  the  beat  from 
I  which  to  learn  Iiatin  and  hLisliandry  at  the  sanifi  time?' 
I 

j         Hod  the  editor  boon  bat  content  to  end  his  note  here, 

j  it  might  at  least  have  produced  some  impression  of  plausi- 

■  bility.     Unhnppily  his  inconvenient  candour  hurries  him 

!  on,  and  in   the   next  sentence   he   demolishes   hta   own 

structure  completely  at  a  single  stroke  by  adding  (what 

is  of  course  the  fact)  that  Columella  was  in  Milton's  day 

one  of  the  classics  of  agriculture. 

I         Take  another  instance.    A  story  which  occurs  in '  Nova 

Solyma,'  of  the  escape  of  certain   prisoners,  under  the 

heroic  conduct  of  a  young  Englishman,  from  the  hands 

of  a  crow  of  Barbary  pirates,  is  shown  by  Mr  Begiey  to 

be  clearly  taken  from  John  Rawlins's  aectiunt  of  'Tlie 

Wonderful  Recovery  of  the  Exchange  of  Bristow  from  the 

Turkish  Pirata  of  Argier/  published  in  1922  and   ropro 

duced  by  Purchas  in  his  collBction  of  a  few  years  later- 

I  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Rawlins  s  pamphlet  was  the  talk 

I  of  the  day»  alike  od  stage  and  pulpit  and  in  private  inter- 
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course,  and  that  Purchaa's  collection  was  one  of  the  m' 
popular  and  most  wiMy  mad  books  of  the  period.  But 
how  does  Mr  Begley  proceed  to  argue?  His  candour  is 
onco  more  as  refreshing  as  hie  iaconeequenco. 

'Could  1  briag  Milcoti  in?  that  was  my  ne£t  thought'  (^1 
says,  after   ahowiiiK*  th&t  the   iacidenta   in   the   romance  are 
clearly  borrowed  from  Ra^'Iiug'a  pamphlet).     '  I  then  remotH' 
bei'ed  that  Purchaa  ■was  one  of  tho  authors  which  Johu  MiltoQ 
had  drawn  upon  mcrt^  than  once  in  hie  "Coiumon-pIaceBook,*" 
discovered  so  recently  aa  1877,  and  on  reference  to  my  shelTce 
T  found  an  ©xtrfl^t  wliicili  Afiltou  had  written  down  fron 
Piircha«,  torn,  ii,  75C,  i.e,  onlj'  about  a  hundred   EJagcs  before 
Rawlins's  accoiinb.    So  that  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  ye*rs 
and  more  we  are  able  to  a&y  that  Johu  MUton,  in  the  courM     i 
of   his    reading,  arrive<.l  at  a  measurable   dihtauoe  of   lett^-     | 
ljre*i  from  Uie  very  talo  in  question !     May  we  not  belieiu  I 
aak,  that  our  illimtrions  poet  continued  hib  reading  a  link     i 
farther?'  j 

Comment  on  the  logic  of  thiH  argument  would  be 
superfluous*  Similar  romarke  apply  to  the  mass  of  in- 
stances in  which  a  Miltonic  origin  is  traced  for  'Kots 
Solyma'  on  the  ground  of  its  imitations  of  Du  Rartas, 
Milton's  largo  borrowings  from  Sylvostor'e  Du  Bartaa  in 
'ParadiBB  Lout'  are  well  known;  it  is  the  only  poem, 
indeed,  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own  from 
'which  he  borrows  demonstrably  and  sy&teniaticaUr- 
TLere  is  perhaps  hardly  another  instance,  in  English 
literature  at  all  events,  ivhere  a  masberpiece  of  the  first 
rank  and  an  author  of  unoxampled  genius  owe  so  much 
to  a  translation  of  a  aecoiid-rate  poem  by  a  third-raTe 
poet.  But  that  other  people  besides  Milton  fihoiild  at 
that  time  have  borrowed  from  Dn  Bartaa  was  the  moat 
natural  thing  in  the  w^orlri.  The  ^Sepmaino'  had  taken 
the  world  by  atorm.  By  its  faults  and  its  merits  alike  il 
made  an  appeal  littlo  ehort  of  universal  to  the  taste  of 
the  period  among  all  classes.  Sylvester's  tranj^atioD 
passed  through  edition  after  edition  at  a  pace  ivhich  left 
Sidney  and  Shakespeare  far  behind,  It  held,  in  point 
of  fact,  very  much  the  same  unquestioned  eminent 
■wlii<?h  *  Pfiradise  Lost 'itself  lield  during'  the  eigbteenlh 
century,  Poesages  suggoetod  by  it  or  borrowed  from  it 
in  fln  anouymous  work  of  164S  give  no  ground  for 
attributing  that  work  to  any  particular  author,  still  !esa 
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for  atti'ibuting  it  ta  Milton.  As  well  might  otie  baso  an 
ar^runieLt  for  attributiug  some  anonymous  work  of  1748 
to  Jolmeoa  on  tho  ^ound  of  paesageg  which  wore  clearly 
BUgt^eKt.EH]  by,  or  borrowed  from,  Pope. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  perhaps  unprofitable,  to 
multiply  inetances.  We  profor  to  consider  tho  whole 
question  upon  a  few  of  those  large  grounds  to  which 
allusion  hua  ulrpjidy  he>en  iniide,  fur  it  i:^  such  large  con- 
»;ideratiotis  alone  that  can  brinj^  conviction.  But  it  will 
be  wqU  first  to  recapitulate,  in  the  briefest  possible  form, 
the  conteuba  uf  the  book  and  the  known  facta  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  the  original  iastte  is 
a4$  follows:  *  Novae  3otyjii&e  lihri  sex.  Loudtni,  typis 
Joannis  Legati.  MDCXl^vni.'  A  second  iaaae  (consisting 
apparently  of  the  unsold  remainder  of  ths  orlgiual  im- 
prtT^ion)  appeared  in  the  following  year,  1649,  with  an 
enlarged  title-page,  containing  the  alternative  title,  'sive 
Institutio  Christiani/  and  giving  the  further  information 
that  the  book  wus  nold  by  TliomH.B  Underbill  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Bible  in  Wood  Street.  This  second  issue  also  con- 
tains (it  the  end  a  note  by  the  author  to  the  reader  which 
is  of  iiunsiderable  importance  as  regards  the  problem  of 
authorship.  The  work  woa  strictly  and  intentionally 
anonymous,  as  is  ehown  by  the  motto  pi^efixed  to  it : 

'Cujiis  opus,  studio  cur  tantum  quoeris  inani? 
Qui  legis,  et  frueris,  feceris  esse  tuum.' 

The  work  itself  is  in  mixed  proee  and  verse,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  *  Satyrii?on '  of  Peti'onius,  of  the  ■  Ai-cadia,* 
and  of  many  other  romances  of  the  time,  whether 
written  in  Latin  or  in  tho  vulgar  speech  of  the  country 
of  thpir  origin-  The  prose  has  little  distinetiv©  quality 
of  style;  its  fluency,  it«  large  vocabulary,  and  also  a 
certain  clnm^iness  and  heavy- bandedm?^B«  are  charac- 
teristic rather  of  seventeenth-century  LjLtiu  in  general 
than  of  any  particular  school  or  individuaL  One  does 
not  in  that  Latin,  any  more  than  in  the  Greek  of  the 
third  century  after  Chnst,  expect  or  find  anything 
that  can  be  railed  a  distinctive  personal  note  of  style. 
Tho  verse  is  on  a  somewhat  higher  footing-  It  is  moivi 
various  and  more  scholarly  than  would  readily  be 
paralleled.  e:tcept  in  the  work  of  profes« 
Vol  107,— jVo.  i»94.  2  L 
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the  ari  of  Latin  Yerse<  It  may  at  once  be  franklj 
todod  thiit  it  gives  a.n  tir^nniont  for  the  MiltoDion  Aa 
ship  ^which  has  great  plausibility  and  some  roal 
Other  Eog^li^h  ticholar^  of  Milton's  time  were  m^M 
accomplished  Latin  vemtiers.  The  often-quoted  dictum 
of  Johnaon,  •  that  Milton  wae  the  firat  Engli*hmftn  whfi 
after  the  I'evival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verses  wilb 
classic  elegance,'  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  Johnson"*  o»Tk 
but  only  quoted  by  him  with  dabious  nsaent ;  in 
second  place,  it  is  not  true.  Setting  apart  Cowley,  wh 
8Ught  juniority  to  Milton  would  except  him  from 
statement,  it  is  Bufficient  to  eite  the  naiues  of  Owen 
Barclay  aa  English  writers  of  Latin  verse  wHioh  h*i 
reputation  throughout  Europe  both  ^vider  and  bi^. 
than  any  acquired  by  the  Latin  verso  of  Milton,  Btl 
might  be  diE&cult  to  cite  any  English  or  Sc^ottish 
except  Buchanan,  who  r^huwed  such  a  var'ied  mostefj 
Latin  Ijoic  motrea  aa  is  common  to  the  author  of  to 
'  Liber  Sylvamm "  and  the  author  of  '  Nova  Solyms.' 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  romauee  the  gresJtf 
part  of  the  vorse  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  floeal 
pen  of  the  character  named  Joseph ;  nnd  the  icc^ 
passagen  all  have  the  air  of  being  drag^Bd  in  bv  \h 
heels*  It  is  so  with  tho  164  lines  of  really  briilW 
Alcaics  in  Book  v;  with  the* Bridal  Song  of  HesTcdf 
Irfjve '  (a  Iyrica,l  dram/L  in  niiied  metres)  with  whifb  tiw 
romance  ends  ;  w^ith  the  fragments,  amounting  lu  360 
lines  in  all,  of  the  '  Pbilippica,'  or  epic  on  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  Book  in.  The  suspicion  maj 
hazarded — it  is  not  presented  by  lis  as  more  than  a 
suspicion — that  in  thoso  and  the  other  verses  attii 
to  Joseph,  and  always  introduced  vrith  some  sort  of 
coQfciousness  and  uneasiness,  Joseph  is  actually  Mi! 
and  the  vor&o  a  portion  of  the  product*  undoubtedly 
of  Milton's  laborious  youth,  communicated  by  him  to 
friend  of  bis  coJlege  days>  and  used,  with  or  wi 
Miltons  knowledge  aud  sanction,  by  the  author  of 
anonymous  romance  to  enliven  the  rather  he^vy  f^ 
formlefis  structure  of  his  own  composition.  One  Wfl 
he  glad  to  know  what  became  of  Charles  DiodatTs  p» 
after  his  death  in  1638,  when  Milton  waa  ^ 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  Milton  should  have  ee<fi 
collecbodt  in  b\a  vc^Wva^  ol  \*S^^  v^&\k  ^^wuk^arati^ 
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schoolboys  work  as  tho  lines,  *Iii  Qiiiutum  Xovembrig,' 
or  (tiioli  ii  triHe  as  tho  tJCii,zouK  to  iSalsiUuSf  "when  he  had 
lyuig  by  him,  unused  and  unnet-easiLry  to  theit-  t'outext,  a 
rnass  of  work  at  oace  larger^  more  varied,  and  of  at  least 
equal  academic  merit,  and  thus  deliberately  chosen  to  rest 
hie  reputaliou  for  aciholai'shfp  on  inadequate  grotiiidt<,  la 
an  improbability'  so  glaring  that  it  scarcely  requires 
serious  refutation-  And  if  this  bo  ao»  the  Miltonian 
authorship  oF  '  Nova  Holyma '  ia  abHCjlutL^Iy  pret^luded^ 

We  pass,  however,  from  these  considerations  to  sketch 
in  bare  outline  the  contents  of  the  anonj-mous  romance^ 
for  on  their  general  nature  and  scope  turns  one  of  tbo 
main  argiinieuts  for  or  against  any  particular  authorship. 
'Nuva  Solynia,'  or  'Jerusalem   Regained,"  as  Mr  Bcglej', 
-with  "Paradise  Regained"  running  persij^itently  in  hia  head, 
ingeniously  renders  it,  is  not  any  heavenly  city.     It  bearH 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  mystical  Brido  of  the  Lamb 
which  the  beer  of  the  Apocalypse  saw  descending  out  of 
heaven,  nor  t<*  tlie  '  new  lieaven  and  oarth,  wherein  the 
just  shall  d^well/  of  '  Paradise  Lost."      It  is  a  terrestrial 
and  matter-of-fact  city,  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  converjiion  of 
the  Jews — that  consummation  towards  which  Christian 
theologians,  both  Catholic  and    Protestant,  then  looked 
feverishly  forward — has  occurred  ;  and  Je^u•^nlpll^  rebuilt 
in  the  style  of  some  actual  seventeenth  century  modern 
capital  like  Turin,  hati  become  the  seat  of  h  floiirishing 
Christian  community.      In  the  new  state,  art,  commert-e. 
And  agriculture  Hourish.    The  government  is  of  the  aristo- 
cratic-republican   type    dear    to   contemporary  theorists, 
and   is  distinguished  above  all   fur  the  thiuoughness  innl 
excellence  of  the  education  which  it  provides  for  its  future 
rulers  and  citizens. 

At  this  town  there  arrive,  one  day  in  spring,  three 
young  travel Icrs^two  being  Englishmen,  and  the  third  a 
SoIymsBan,  but  in  Sicilian  dress.  They  enter  the  tow^l 
Justin  time  to  see  a  civic  pageant  pass  by,  which,  as  Joseph, 
the  third  of  the  three  travellers,  explains  to  his  cora- 
panionSr  is  part  of  an  annual  festival  held  in  commemo- 
rabioD  of  the  restoration.  The  central  figure  in  the 
procession^  a  sort  of  May-queen  sitting  on  a  car,  attracts 
all  eyos,  and  aotably  those  of  the  two  young  Englishmen, 
£ugen](ts  and  Politian,  by  her  remarkable  beaiit:^.    ^V'svl 
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the  procession  has  passed,  Joseph  conducts  them  to 
father  J^coh  b  house.  Thay  are  ho**pitably  received,  atidi 
account  is  givcrn  of  the  reatoratioc  of  the  scattered  tribes 
about  lifty  years  before,  and  of  the  ^rcat  succctj^  thai 
has  attended  the  course  of  education,  physical  and  moral 
ridoptcd  by  the  republiCp  Joseph  then  introduces  hi» 
friends.  They  are  deecribcd  as  Cumbridge  students,  half- 
l;rotherH.  and  the  aoD«  of  a  Ijondon  merchant.  Having 
Ijofli-d  of  the  fame  of  the  new  state  founded  by  the  con 
verted  and  reassembled  Jews,  they  had  run  away  from 
rullege  and  taken  ship  at  Dover  for  JafF/t,  Tntiohing  »t 
I'alermo  on  the  way,  they  had  found  Joseph — who  ■was 
ulso  on  bis  travels  through  Europe  in  charge  of  a  tut4>r 
called  Apolhjfl — left  alono  and  penniless  in  consequence  of 
an  adventure  with  brigandi^.  and  bad  paid  his  p*i?i^a^n' 
home  in  ordei"  to  secure  his  services  as  a  guide.  The 
*  Daughter  of  Zion,'  the  queen  of  the  procession,  turns  out 
to  be  Anna,  Joseph's  eiatern 

A  long  episode  is  here  intercnlated*  it  consists  of  &n 
allegorical  story  concerning  a  King  Philoponus,  reignis^ 
'  in  a  certain  island  in  the  Atlantic  Sea/  and  hia  son  and 
daughter,  Fhiiocles  and  Philomela.  Tht^se  names  suffi' 
clently  indicate  the  drift  of  the  allegoiy,  which  is  en- 
plaiued  afterwards  as  an  attempt  at  moraliBiiig  one  of 
the  stories  that  circulated  in  the  current  chap-books- 
The  thread  of  the  story  ts  then  resumed  with  the  aniral 
of  Alcimws,  the  son  of  Josephs  tutor,  a  scapegrace  who 
had  run  away  from  homo  andi  after  many  ^-icissitudos 
of  fortune,  had  settled  do^wn  as  a  member  of  a  baud  of 
robbers  in  Sicily.  In  that  capacity  lie  had  taken  part  b 
the  attack  on  his  own  father  and  Joseph,  The  story  of 
this  adventure,  which  is  both  long  and  intricate,  concbidw 
the  tii-st  bocjk  of  the  romance.  In  inc^idents  and  treat- 
ment the  immediate  source  of  most  of  this  story  is  U\ 
l>e  Bought  in  the  picaresque  romances  then  in  fashion. 
But  the  book  also  bear.s  diwdnct  traces  of  direct  acquaint^ 
aoce  with  the  'Golden  Ass'  of  Apuleiua,  in  its  origina! 
Latin,  and  not  merely  in  Adlingtons  translation. 

The  second  book  is  an  equally  complicated  mixture  of 
pbilosophical  or  theological  discussion  with  episodic  inci- 
dent. Two  new  characters  are  introduced  in  it.  The 
one  is  a  girl.  PhilippinaT  daughter  to  Sebastian.  Duke 
of  Palermo,  who   has   disguised   herself  as   a   hoy  (ltl» 
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Eaphrant^  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  PhUast^r ')  for 
the  lovo  of  Joseph,  and  foUowod  him  to  Nova  Solynia, 
The  other,  Theophrastus,  i^  a  reUgiouR  mononmniat;  of 
the  type  bo  common  in  that  gloomy  century,  of  whicli 
Francie  Spini — a  name  over  which  all  Europe  once 
shiitldered — was  but  one  among  innumerable  iustanoes. 
Like  8pira  before  hira,  or  DunyiLn  nfter  hini,  in  real  life, 
he  is  tortured  by  the  belief  that  he  has  committed  the 
nnpardonuble  9in.  The  greater  purt  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, conj^Lsta  oC  academic  disquisitiouH,  in  the  form  of 
dialo^io^  on  nature  and  art,  tho  works  of  God*  and  the 
ereation  of  the  world,  and  the  beginning  of  a  lecture  on 
the  argumentj*  for  the  ChriHtian  religion.  This  last  exer- 
cise, begun  on  a  scale  which  would  hax'o  jillcd  a  Bub- 
Atantial  volume  by  itself,  is  broken  off  by  a  summonn 
arrivmg  for  the  lecturer  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
council  of  »tatc. 

The  third  book  is  tho  portion  of  the  whole  romance 
w^birli,  for  a  modern  reader,  retains  thei  most  interesL  An 
a.ttempt  is  made  in  it  to  keep  up  a  thin  thread  of  story  by 
making  Eugenius  and  Politian  both  fall  in  love  with  the 
fascinating  Daughter  of  Zion.  This  situation  ofTeT-s  an 
obvious  field  for  rhetoric  if  not  for  any  more  intimate 
h&ndling  of  passion;  but  the  author's  treatment  of  it  v* 
as  perfunctory  aw  it  is  conventionaK  The  book  is  mainly 
c-oncernod  with  a  description  of  tho  educational  arrange- 
ments of  the  republic,  and  a  diseu^i^ion  of  tho  art^^  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry.  If  we  could  accept,  tho  editors 
theory  ae  to  the  authorship,  the  chapter  dealing  with 
poetry  would  be  of  priceless  value,  for  it  would  represent 
the  view  taken  of  hi>*  own  art.,  not  indeed  by  the  authnr 
of  'Paradise  Lost.'  but  by  the  author  of  *Lycidas*  and 
'Comus/  and  nowhere  else  has  Milton  ^ven  any  syete- 
rnatie  diseurtHion  of  the  theory  uf  tht*  art  m  which  he  wsiw 
so  absolute  a  master.  In  any  case  wo  have  here,  if  not 
what  Milton  thought,  at  least  what  AVas  thought  im- 
mediately around  him  ;  and  even  for  this  we  n^'e  no 
slight  acknowledgment.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  classicist  epic  are  iUuHtratcd 
by  long  eitracti*  from  the  *  Philippicji.* 

The  next  bonk  goes  on  t^  describe  and  exemplify  the 
fltudies  pursued  iu  the  post-graduate  school  of  the  uni- 
versity  of  Nova   Solyma.      The  Englishmen  are  tA.kjsQ. 


i 
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to  hear  a  lecture  pivea  in  that  scbool  od  the  theras, '  Tk 
ortii  et  oivuHU  rerum."  a  title  uiiHrcoimtitbly  rendered  bf 
Mr  Begley  as  '  the  origin  and  fii'st  issue  of  the  vrcMBi 
world.'  •  It  would  SGom  that  the  tedionencds  of  iha 
lecture  weighed  equally  on  the  audience  and  the  trHM- 
lator.  '  The  lecture  being  ended,  they  returned  home,' 
i^  qU  the  comsieot  made  on  the  emotions  of  the  hearen. 
Mr  Begley,  notwithatunding  his  enthusiasm,  qimibf  heioft^ 
the  task  of  rt^nderlng  the  address  in  fall ;  he  coni 
himself  with  giving  a  auramaiy  of  its  arj^iment.  '  Pcwsibb' 
axt  old  i.'ollege  oxeicigo/  as  he  acutely  ^^unnises,  it  ouy 
judged  t'ruiu  the  siuninarj^  to  be  merely  u  pie(%  of  oi 
undergraduate  ivork  on  a  theme  which,  in  one  form 
another,  was  the  eubject  of  hundredfi  of  eueh  ejcon 
nt  both  iLuivenfitieH  iu  1x)tli  prose  and  verse-  Milt^ini 
own  college  veraes,  '  Naturam  non  pati  eeuium,'  wrre 
eonipoeed  in  the  summer  term  of  162S  for  one  of  tlie 
fellows  of  Christ's  who  had  to  act  as  respondent  in  t1* 
disputation  on  that  dubjecU  and  who,  though  h«  vu 
ec]ual  to  the  composition  ot  the  prot^o  oration,  found  tiut 
hi»  capacities  in  Latin  verse  had  bet'orae  rusted  tbreu^ 
diauHe.  The  only  modern  a^uthor  of  whom  this  exems 
seems  to  bear  distinct  traces  ia  once  more  Du  BatUs. 
'  WhOj'  Mr  Begley  asks, '  but  Milton  \?ould  found  a  coUeiP 
Iwiture  almoat  whoHy  on  Du  Bartas  ?  *  Who,  it  might nuin- 
roaflonably  be  asked,  among  the  younger  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  men  of  that  generation,  would  not? 

The  narrative  now  returns  for  a  little  t<i  the  growing 
passion  of  Folitian  for  Anna,  but  almost  at  once  rda|M& 
into  another  academic  exercise,  this  time  in  the  fonniif 
a  dialogue,  dealing  with  the  imperfections  of  nature,  th* 
problem  of  Ood's  responsibility  for  the  esEiHtence  of  evil 
and  the  mali^ity  of  sin  as  opposition  to  the  divine  Uv- 
A.  chapter  follows  which  is  the  letist  pleasing  in  the 
volume.  The  epiHcide  of  Philfiiider  iiiid  Antonia  is  ti 
by  Mr  Begley  to  Montemayor's  '  Diana/  It  was 
to  go  so  far  afield,  for  the  situation  is  one  which  rep( 
almost  ad  ncLuafant    in  the  later  Elismhethan   phtye  uul 


*  Difl  the  tranRlalor  canfiup  crccnFFu^  with  Ofva^vfoV  In  uiy  e«M  tiil> * 
one  among  P  numlx^r  of  nuiftli  things  which  show  that  Mr  B«Klf /&  Kbdkl^ 
phlp,  tliough  vrUitf  jin'l  ^Usi'iirsi^'e,  [a  u&ithw  |irofouitii  nor  ru-vumtci  X^ 
wb<.*ri.'  hp   tlescHlwa  t\vi  melm  of    the    "Pervigilium  Vencria'  w  tndiA 
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novek  ;  there  ie  a  slighting  alluBioc  to  it  in  Mlddleton's 
'  Widow '  :— 

^  IVo  heard  o'  the  like ;  | 

A  gentlainan,  that  for  a  lady's  love  I 

Was  thoufirht  six  moaths  her  woman,  tended  on  her  I 

In  her  own  gannents,  and»  she  being  a  widow. 
Lay  night  by  night  with  her  in  way  of  comfort.^ 

The  author  seoinH  to  have  thought,  not  without  reason. 
that  this  episode  did  not  tend  wholly  to  ediiication ;  he 
therefore  hurries  back  from  it  to  the  more  congenial 
Beld  nf  theology.  Theopfaru»itiia  is  found  still  Buffering 
from  acute  religious  mehLncholy,  and  a  risit  to  him  gives 
the  occaaioo  for  a  disquisition  on  the  Fall  and  on  God's 
vengRaniie  for  siii,  which  the  translator  again  finds  hini- 
eelf  constrained  to  abbreviate  and  summarise. 

The  fifth  book  returns  to  tho  unfortunate  Philippina. 
Her  Farly  life,  the  train  of  events  which  aroused  her 
passion  for  Jo»eph»  the  intrigues  of  her  stepmother, 
Joseph's  imprisonment  and  escape,  and  Philippina*s  dis- 
appearance in  a  pages  drens  from  her  fathers  court,  tm 
related  by  her  maid.  Giilatea.  with  a  folluesa  of  informa- 
tion only  possible  to  stftg'e  confidantes,  make  a  lively  and 
not  utiintereflting  piece  of  narrative,  although  the  incidents 
are  the  merest  commonplace  of  seventeenth -century 
romance.  After  a  corroctivo  to  this  fare  in  the  shape  of 
a  discourse  on  heavenly  love  from  Joseph,  the  story 
returns  to  the  rivalry  between  Eugenins  and  PoUtian. 
A  threatened  duel  between  the  two  is  discovered  and  put 
H  st-op  to ;  but  for  further  security  they  are  taken  to 
hear  a  long  address  on  the  regulation  of  the  mJnd,  and 
Joseph  supplements  it  by  an  impi'omptu  discourse  on  the 
snares  which  surround  human  life  at  its  various  stages, 
prinGipal[y  (and  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  immediate 
occasion)  on  the  love  of  money,  and  how  it  is  kept  in  check 
by  the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  republic. 

The  sixth  and   last   book  opens  with   the  return   of 

Joseph  a  missing  tutor,  Apollos.  after  a  mnrvelloufl  escaijo 

from  African  pirates  and  a  subsequent  visit  to  England, 

where  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  merchant, 

I      Angelas,   the   father  of   Eugeniua  and   PoUtian.    From 

k      1-bie   point  onwards   the  work  becomes  for  a  long  time 

I  purely  theological.     Jacob  discourses  at  \a.T^'&wx 
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the  arguments  for  Christiamby,  and  tbe  stopa  by  vkuh 
he  had  htiuself  become  ooiivinced  of  it«  truth-  Tht 
diecusdion  passes  to  the  subject  of  conversion  and  the 
covenant  of  grace  ;  the  operations  of  grace  are  illustnUd 
at  the  dentbbed  of  Alcimns  ;  and  the  author  proceed*  W 
the  Lord's  day,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  the  sacnuaeal^ 
the  loes  and  recovery  of  the  Benso  of  God's  preeence.  and 
BO  on,  all  treated  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox  Calvinisia 
But  it  jfl  necessary  to  huddle  up  the  story,  Angelas 
arrives  from  England  ;  the  conreniont  discovery  is  uuuir 
that  the  fair  Anna  has  a  twin  aist«r,  -Toanna.  who  is  km 
esact  doublen  The  fi^nuH-vtent  of  the  intrigue  is  m 
deJicious  that  it  mast  bo  told  in  the  author '9  own  wonk 
as  thus  rendered  by  his  editor  : — 

'Having  thu^  obtained  tbelr  father's  consent,  and  arrut^ 
between  tiiomac-lvea  which  sister  they  should  each  chocpr. 
they  went  to  Jacob  aud  told  th^ir  love.  Politmn  asked  for 
Anna-,  ond  Eugeniua  for  Joanna,  as  their  respective  hridcA. 

'The  sisters  ^''cre  all  t\iia  time  quite  uoawnre  of  what  \n* 
being  arranged;  but  what  -with  their  father's  a,dvice  aa^ 
th^ir  brother's  persuasion^  nnd  the  delicate  and  loving  atten- 
tion  of  the  two  really  very  good-looking  young  men  '  (who  by 
thU  time,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  knew  which  was  \phich  of  the 
two  iudiatinpuiehable  slaters), '  they  were  not  long  in  ^ieldinf 
consent.  They  soon  began  to  feel  love's  ardent  passion  thoia- 
selves,  and  burned  with  mutual  Qrea/ 


r^^ 


Tlie  double  m&rriage  takes  place  on  the  day  of 
great  annual  festival  j  tbo  wedding  festivities  aro  held  in 
Jacob's  houi4e,  *and  there/  our  author  concludes,  'Joseph 
distributed  to  the  priests  copies  of  a  sacred  weddiug-^ong 

he  had  recently  uompoeed.' 


4 
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It  will  be  evident  from  this  brief  abati^act  that  'N 
Solyuia,*  whatever  other  merits  it  may  possess,  ia  form] 
in  structure  and  chaotic  in  arrangement.  The  author 
would  appear  to  have  shot  down  into  it  all  the  mulerial 
at  his  disposal,  with  the  result,  excellent  as  some  of  the 
material  is,  of  a  rubbish-heap  rather  than  an  articulated 
and  proportional  structure.  That  Milton,  who,  amo 
all  the  Eng1i*!4h  poets,  is  most  distinguished  for  his 
summate  sense  of  form,  should,  even  in  youth,  have 
capable  of  heaping  up  so  shapclo8s  a  structure,  is  a 
position  which  it  would  require  strong  proof  f 
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This  primary  objection  is  rather  strengthened  than 
"Weakened  by  the  indicatlone  of  authorship  which  the 
Twork  itflelf  puts  forward-  The  most  direct  and  moHt 
important  of  tbese  is  the  cote,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  appended  to  the  impression  of  1649, 

*The  author  for  some  time  hesitated'  twe  qnote  from 
IMr  B^gley^s  tmnsilation  of  thia  uote)  'whether  he  ouflfht  to 
publish  the  >vork  in  such  a  ]x>iigh  and  unrevised  ^tate.  -  .  . 
He  ftlao  felt  that  he  could  not  poewibly  hdve  leisure  time  tji 
take  it  to  piecea  as^in  and  I'ewiite  Jt  iu  a  iiiei'e  i«rfect  fomi* 
AVliile  in  this  ehaugeful  and  hesitating  frame  of  mind,  which 
lasted  for  ^r>me  time,  he  at  length  deti^nuiued  to  pvibli?»h. 
strengthened  by  the  pretMjdent  of  Apollei^,  whose  liabit  it  waw 
to  subiuit  liijd  pictures  to  the  view  of  tlie  jiosserH'by  in  t^uch  a 
v/B.y  that  he  could  listen  furtively  to  their  critical  remarks, 
and  afterwards  amend  any  faults  they  luiglit  diacover. 

'MorooTor,  the  author  hiid  a  special  desire,  seeing  tliat  his 
i¥ork  wns  sudi  a  uoTel  and  daring  institute,  to  iiear  the 
judgments  that  others  passed  on  his  attempts  bcfoiN>  he  be- 
stowrd  further  paiiin  on  them  himself .  ...  If  it  sliouUI  turn  out 
thoroughly  dii^ta^tcful  to  the  public,  he  ttill  not  proceed 
further  with  a.  superfluous  book.  If  it  ahould  meet  with 
approbation,  he  ^vitJ  be  encouraged  to  go  oni  and,  paying  due 
attention  lt>  wliat  the  eritiM  may  say  of  the  present  work, 
-will  proceed  to  brinjc  thie  first  iuiperfett  sketch  into  a  mort 
finiehed  picture.' 

As  to  thla,  we  can  only  remark  that  to  suppose  Milton, 
at  the  prime  of  hie  powers  and  at  the  summit  of  that 
bnughty  and  iiuigniiicent  self-coafldeni^e  which  it  required 
a  eoloeaal  genius  like  his  to  justify,  should  take  so  timid 
and  apologetic  u  tone  about  any  work  of  his  own,  or 
should  stoop  his  own  judgment  on  it  to  that  of  any 
outside  public,  is  a  thing  Ciatly  impossible.  Whon  the 
'Nova  Solyma'  was  published  Milton  was  one  of  the 
foremost  publicists  and  men  of  letters  in  England ;  In* 
was  the  author  of  the  Smcetymnuua  treatises,  of  the 
Divorce  treatises,  of  the  'Areopagitica';  in  the  interval 
between  tJie  first  and  the  second  isi^ne  of  the  ronuinee  he 
had  published  the  *  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates' 
and  written  the  '  Kikonokloatos.'  Three  years  earlier  he 
had  published  'those  over-green  and   not    to  be  blasted 

^elfi' — his  own  early  poems  iu  Latin  and  English, 
hop'e  more  peculiar  excoLlency  in  these  *iU3.d\^*; 
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says  Moeeley*  the  publisher,  in  his  preface,  *ws£  tioo 
known  to    conceal   his    papers/      Yet   we  are  asked 
bcliovo  that  he  had  by  him  aU  the  ^whilo  n  maee  of 
verse  equal  to  that  of  his  published  volume,  which  hewj 
nfra,id  to  publisli  tit  all,  and  refused    to  jjublish  ei 
anonymously ! 

In  the  body  of  the  romance  itself  (Book  in,  i^hnp-irj 
there  is  a  further  passage  in  which  the  author  give 
oatiniate  of,  and  an  apology  for,  hia  own  book.  It 
in  the  description  of  the  pi'izes  given  in  the  coUe^ 
the  republic,  one  of  which  in  for  mixed  compositiaa 
pi-ose  and  ve^rse.  a  style  discredited  by  haYing  been 
much  abused  in  tho  mtereets  of  vice. 

'  One  author  we  have  heard  of  (says  the  tutor,  Al| 
■who  IS  tryinff  to  use  this  atyle  of  writing  to  make  the 
better  ratiier  tlian  wori^e.  He  has  concealed  his  name,  td 
givon  this  diatich  motto  instead'  (Lc.  tho  oouplet  prefixedtt 
the 'Nova  flfilyma').  *  He  deserves  pardon  for  any  sliglit  encr 
or  slip.  For  lie  doos  not  claim  that  he  is  nbsolutoly  coi 
and  t}]s,t  hiH  iTia listeria,]  (l<>citiioik  f^hoiild  be  af>oeptM  by  tt3i 
of  divine  right ;  ho  simply  pi^scots  an  abiindfvnt  flucL-eaaatfi 
Incidents  and  obscrvatioua  which  iiEij'"  reader,  aocopding  to 
power  of  comprehension,  in&y  dwell  upon,  or  e]dp«  or 
He  hn^  not  the  impudent  audjLcity  of  those  rai^b 
who  are  for  tearing:  up  the  old  Toundations  > .  ,  and  for 
out  specious  echeme^  which  ure  as  oostly  as  tliey  arv 
ous,  ia  order  to  overturn  what  iias  atowl  the  tesl  of  WHT 
generatiouf.' 

'Sic  Gotus  Ulixe3?'  Is  the  author  of  these  draorotf 
CO  nun  on  pi  aces  in  1648  the  antbor  of  the  foUoinDf 
passages  in  1942? — 

'If  my  name   and   outward  demeanour   be    not  evidfll 
enoupih  to  defend  me '  (eo  runa  the  great  treat-curling  pM*>Jl 
•I  must  make  trial  if  the  dlecoTsry  of  my   inmost  thoH|*» 
can ;  wherein,  althoueli  I  fail   to  Kain  belief   Avith  oUier  J 
being  such  aa  my  peipetual  thoughts  shall   here  discIo8«ifci 
I  may  yet  not  fail  of  Hiiccesfl  in  persua-ding  some  to  bo  f4fl 
really  themselves,  as  they  cannot  believe  me  to  be  more  tn 
what  I  feign.  m 

'I  had  my  time,  readers,  ae  others  have  who  have  pH! 
learn uig  lie.s towed  ui^m  them,  to  l>e  seat  to  those  placwwhfff 
the  opuu<^^\  Wivs  \t  lui^ht  bo  EKx»ne9t  attained;  and,  $$^ 
innuuer  va,  was  un1;\\v\A\\^wi\T^*0MTM:  ti»S.Vi^t«  ^irhleh  are  W*; 
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Bbded  ;  whereof  aome  were  gnvvo  oratcra  and  hiatoriEuis, 
t  iD&tter  metbuiight  I  Toved  indeed,  but  as  my  age  then 
bi  understood  theiu;  others  were  the  amooth  elegiac 
^>  -  Whence?  having  observed  them  to  a^^cotitit  it  the 
Slory  of  their  wit,  ix:  that  they  were  ableat  to  judire,  to 
I,  and  by  thiLt  eoiild  esteem  themselves  worthiest  to  love 
high  perfecfciona  .  •  •  I  thought  with  myaelf  by  evetr  in- 

and  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  to  b**  false, 
vrb&t  emboldened  them  to  this  toak  mjght,  with  such 
nee  aa  they  iised»  embolden  me.  .  -  .  Nor  blame  it» 
tB,  in  these  yearw  to  propcfst-  to  themselveH  such  a  re- 

ae  the  ooblest  dispositions  above  other  things  in  thU 
lave    Bometimes  prH'errf^l:    whereof  not  to   be   fieuaible 

good  and  fair  in  on©  person  moot,  argues  both  a  gross 
hEhUow  judgment/ 

le  known  facts  of  Milton ^^  early  life  arc  aufficieut  to 
B  U8  that  even  as  a  Cambridge  undergnuluate  the 
of  his  reading  !n  ancient  authors  w&s  immeiiBOp  and 
it  Horton  he  extended  it  hirgely  over  the  lietd  of  tho 

medifBval  and  what  wb  flhould  now  call  the  earlier 
vn  romance,  as  well  as  among  the  immense  fields  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama.  They  aro  sufficient 
mro  na  likewise  that  he  had  already  in  these  years 
sd  his  theuh^yical  syBteni,  and  that  the  coutroveraieB 
^hieh  so  largo  a  part  of  *Nova  Solyma'  ir*  occupied 
trovei^aies  so  many  of  which  are  handled  in  the  two 
'diHHw  *  and  the  *  Saiitson ' — were  already  an  open  and 
-Uiar  book  to  him.     We  have  eufficiont  ground  for 

cisRured  that  the  lack  of  humour^a  cbaraeteristic 
«e  of  (ho  author  of  the  Hnonymous  roman(^o,  as, 
t  is  of  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  writiDg  of  that 
^■*— was  bom  with  him»  and  -was  no  defect  that  camo 

liiB  fuller  intellectual  maturity.  But  from  the 
*"t  date  at  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  of 
^B  mind  (and  that  date  is  as  early  na  bis  eighteenth 
■  the  great  characteriatica  of  his  later  work  are 
"  manifest :  an  almost  unaurxMiased  sense  of  form : 
t«  unequalled  contidonco  in  his  own  jndp^ent ;  a 
tagh  belief  in  the  value  of  whatever  he  had  deig:ned 
^-te,  and  as  thorough  a  ronteniipt  for  public  opinion 
^gar  praise.  The  haughty  self- confid once  of  Milton, 
"ipe  scholar  and  trained  politician,  was  no  lesw 
S'll  ^'1  element  in  the  character  of  MVLtttU, iW  ^o\>,^^ 
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etudoDt,  the  '  Lady  of  Christ'e,'  or  the  rechise  of  Hortoiu 
Long  before  the  '  Nova  Solyma '  was  ^vea  to  tb©  world 
Milton  had  definitely  coDie  to  the  conclusiou  that  En^ish 
and  not  Latin  was  the  proper  language  for  a  work  tliAt 
should  live  in  the  ininds  of  men.     It  was  still  lon^r  ante 
he  had   renounced,   if  ever  he   had   afforted    them,  thp 
trivialities  which  make  up  the  substance  of  the  narrallvi' 
portions  of  '  Nova  Solyma/     It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  thM 
Mill.on,   any  mors  than  other  poople,  was  iMirn   ^th  jui 
impeccable  taste  in  literature,  ns  regards  eith<^r  style  or 
matter.     The  concentrated  Hcom  with  which  he  sweep' 
away  'the  Arcadias  and  Monteniayoi's '  in  a  well-knoin 
passage  of  the  '  Areopagitica,'  may  even  indicate  a  reac- 
tion from  some  earlier  fascination  witL   both.     And  ii 
WRR  a^  one  who  had  himself  read  largely  in  tho  ela^'cal 
literature  of  tho  decadence  that  he  censures  those  irho 
(like  the  author  of  the  *  Nova  Solynia ")  '  prefer  the  ff*J 
ranknese  of  Apnleius,  Aniobius,  or  any  modem  fustiarust 
befot'c  the  native  Latiniamf4  of  Ciceru.'     Dut  the  cen^ 
fact  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  not  that  tho  '  Won 
Sol3rmfl/  or  large  portions  of  it,  may  f>ossibly  have  be«B 
w^ritten  as  early  as  1630,  hut  that  it  was  published  liyit* 
author  with  full  deliberation  in  1(148  ;  and  that^  accorJiiijf 
to  what  were  then  Milton*s  ascertained  and  certain  prin- 
ciples of  literary  judgment,  it  deserves,  io  itj*  m«i.in  stmf- 
ture,  rather  the  scorn  which  he  pours  on  Hall's  'Kundvs 
Alter  et  Idem '  than  the  praise  which  he  besto^i's  on  Um 
'grave  and    nohlo  inventions'  of  tho  *  Utopia  *  and  tlw 
'  New  Atlantis.' 

Tot  Me  cannot  regret  that  Mr  Begley  formed  Iw 
theory,  or  that  he  su^Ht^ins  itf«  inherent  wetlkI1es^'  withi 
wealth  of  subsidiary  argument  drawn  from  wide  reAdi: 
and  i*ewearch  in  IJttle  known  fields  of  literature.  Uai 
tmy  slighter  stimulus  would  have  inducnd  him  to  travrn»| 
so  much  ground  and  ransack  eo  many  bywaya.  As  illuP" 
trating  the  thought  and  life  of  the  period,  in  the  cirde* 
among  which  Milton  lived,  and  with  which  he  was  mi 
closely  associated,  the  romance  is  of  the  highest  v&hi^l! 
and  Mr  Begley  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  fitudenM  of 
literature  for  his  discovery  and  elucidation  of  so  tnt<n*, 
esting  a  doeumeDt. 

J.  W.  Mackajl 
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Art,  Vm.— HELLENISM  IN  THE  BAST. 

1.  Tht^  House  of  Seicucua.  By  E.  K<  Bevau,  Two  vols* 
London :  Arnold,  1902. 

2.  NoUft  (tn  ITi'flpni^nt  hi  Bactvla  and  India.  By  W»  W. 
Tnm.  *Journtil  of  Hellenic  Studies,'  xxii.  London: 
Macniillan,  11)02. 

3.  The  Tebtuni'a  Papj/ri.  Purt  i.  Edited  by  B.  R  Gif  iiFell, 
A,  B.  Hunt>  and  J.  G.  Stn^'ly.  Oxford:  Clarendon  l^ress, 
1002, 

The  history  of  ancient  Hellenism,  in  ita  rclntion  to  what 
it  considei-cd  barbnriem,  is  of  more  than  ncademic  interest 
in  modeni  days.  As  the  Author  of  the  I'eniarkable  work 
which  wo  cite  tiret  at  tho  hoad  of  this  article  says  once 
nguin,  Hellenism  ivas,  in  all  es^^entiaU.  the  product  of  that 
type  of  iTiind  which  it*  bow  cummonly  underfitoud  as  the 
•western,'  in  implied  opposition  to  an  'eastern"  typo; 
and  oar  own  actual  civilisntion  im  in  a  great  degree  the 
expression  of  its  principles,  expanded  to  suit  a  wider  field 
uf  octioa.  The  typically  European  attitude  towards  the 
community  and  towards  science  is  precisely  the  Hellenic. 
The  ancient  Greek's  experience  of  the  eastern  attitude, 
therefore,  ie  full  of  instruction  for  us,  who  have  followed 
him  into  the  eastern  world-  Even  the  difference  of  our 
respective  religious  creeds  does  not  vitiate  the  compari- 
son;  for  it  cannot  be  said  of  either  the  Greek  or  the 
Briton  that  he  has  appeared  in  the  East  with  a  message 
of  civilisation  primarily  religions.  The  Greek  offer<^  a 
Jiocial  system  which  had  already  lost  all  the  religious 
colour  it  once  posBoss3d;  and  we  offer  likewise  a  social 
systom^  which,  whatever  ila  theoretic  basis^  is  prnf.tically 
influenced  by  tl]«  motive  of  duty  to  Immnnity,  without 
qut)stion  of  religious  sanction.  In  fact,  in  oar  relation  to 
lilu.sL4-ru  peupleH,  we  iire  ntudioua  U)  KUppr ess  our  Hebraism 
and  to  obtrude  our  Hellenism. 

It  is  fitting,  th oref ore f  that  the  history  of  Hellenism 
in  the  East  should  have  been  studied  with  increasing 
tmnutencas  ever  since  the  essential  identity  of  European 
civilisation  with  the  Greek  has  Iwen  recogniT^c<L  But  the 
tendency  nntil  lately  has  been,  in  certain  respect*',  to  takt* 
too  mudi  for  ^nmlcd  at  the  autaet.  In  the  first  balf  of 
the  nineteenth  century",  under  the  spelJ  of  the  classic  re- 
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vival  of  the  eighteemtb,  and  tbat  Neohelletiit  enthui^ia^ni 
whit?l]  c^xpreastid  itself  in  the  liberAtiofi  of  GtBet-e*  H^We. 
ism   was   regarded  aa  an    impcrishablo   and    uresUtib 
influence*  whose  victory  over   any  barbaric    civiiiBati 
with  which  it  laJght  ronie  in  contact  at  nuy  epoch  w 
a  foregone  concliision.     In  this  spirit  Droysen  wrote 
'  HGllenismus/  givin^^  to  hie  great  book  a  title  which  nol 
only  begged  jl  (jueslioH  then,  bat  ban  been  often  re^^po 
Bible  for  the  eamc  question  being  begged  since*     En 
spirit  Shelley  declaredi  *  we  are  all  Greeks  now  ' ;  and  Sci 
Henry  Maine  made  his  famous  la|)se  into  lyrical  rhetonr 
whenhe  declared  that  nothing  moves  in  ci^'ilisation  th&tis 
not  Greek  in  origin*     Groto  hcruldod  a  reaction.     The  CQ- 
tbusiaat  for  Athenian  Hellenism,  evamining  the  e\'id€a)« 
for  hiEnself,  was  not  »low  to  see  that  *■  HellenlKticitim.'  u 
it  had  come  to  bo  called,  wae  very  far  from  being  till 
same  thing  a»  Hellenism  \  and  that  what  he  consider^ 
the  essential  principles  of  t^ivili-satitin  in  the  fifth  eentuT;' 
B.C.,  had  left  little  enough  proof  of  their  operation  in  tltf 
greater  Greece  of  the  third-     But  he  could    not   briaf 
himself  to  study  this  'Decline  and  Fall*  as  a.  historimi; 
and  crying  '  Ichnbod  I '  ho  closed  hie  record  with  the  deiilh 
of  Demot^theneB. 

Nor  has  the  rear.'rUon,  though  continued  since,  everyei 
found  it:^  full  expression.  One  may  moasure  its  cotirrt 
by  companng  the  critical  upirit  of  such  an  ai-Ucle  as 
Mr  Tarn's,  in  tlie  last  isi^ue  of  the  'Joui-niil  of  HeU^uir 
Studies/  with  the  asauuiption,  which  pervades,  for  examjjlf, 
Schiirer't;  ^History  of  the  Jews,'  tbat  all  Wetitom  Asia  wa* 
at  one  time  hellenised;  and  Lbat  the  Semitie  spirit  hftJ 
wholly  died,  but  for  the  accidental  provocation  offered  to 
it  by  Aotiochus  Kpiphanee.  But  no  historian  haa  dc^lt 
with  the  whole  Hellt»iiistic  world  at  any  period  without 
some  metisuie  of  thia  assumption.  Even  Niese  and  Holm 
take  the  prevalence  of  Helleniem,  wherovei'  Aiesanflers 
arms  had  lieen  carried,  so  much  for  granted  that  tlieu" 
conclusions  cannot  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  actual 
e\"idence.  It  serins  probable,  from  indications  given  i^ 
the  flrst  volume  of  his  '  Geschichte  des  hellenistieii^l 
Zeitaltera/  that  Dr  Julius  Kaeret  proposes,  presently'  to 
examine  all  the  material  dc  nouo  and  without  prejadio«* 
Meanwhile,  the  most  impartial  historical  treatment  of 
the  period  that  we  can  consult  is  certainly  Mr  Be^'an's. 
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w  Hi»  bi>uk  tella  the  story  of  the  dyn^isty  of  Seleucua 
[{roni  the  times  of  its  foiindt^r,  a  yuunger  cuptaiu  of 
Alexander's,  to  the  partition  of  Syria  among  Armenian, 
Jewirth,  Itanean,  and  NahathnRan  princea,  ita  lapse  into 
otter  anarchy,  and  its  rescue  by  Pompey  in  61  B.C  The 
flifficulty  of  pieeini^  the  record  together  has  deterred 
nil  historiaiiH  hitherto.  The  coins  form  the  only  i^on- 
tinuoas  chain  of  evidence ;  inscriptions  help  very  little, 
and  papyri  atill  less.  Bat,  Bnch  as  it  iB,  this  arch^ological 
inaterial  hHH  int^reased  somewhat  of  late  years  ;  and  thuL 
fact  probably  determined  Mr  iiovtin,  whose  knowledge  of 
it  is  t*emarkably  thorough,  to  make  hie  attempt-  The 
literary  authority  for  the  peiiod  Is  the  least  Batisfactory 
imaginable.  The  native  Aramaic  records,  if  any  there 
^'ero,  hare  all  perished.  The  writings  of  hardly  a  single 
local  Greek  author  have  survived.  We  ai«  dependent  on 
the  hiatoriaus  of  Greek  affairs*  ivhose  attention  was  cou- 
contrated  naturally  on  Greece  itself;  and  the  historians 
of  Rome,  who  had  a  much  larger  world  than  the  Seleucid 
to  consider.  Of  these  last  we  possess  the  ivork  of  the 
"heeU  Polybiua,  only  in  a  fra^mentarj-  form.  The  upiihot 
is  tbat»  whenever  evidence  ig  uhundant — that  ie,  foi'  the 
jnoat  part.,  when  Selencid  affairs  affected  Rome— the  his- 
toncal  episodes  have  already  been  treated  often  and 
fully ;  wherever  past  historians  have  failed,  there  is  little 
"better  chance  of  >iuccef^*<  now;  for  fresh  evidence  is  alow 
to  come  to  light.  There  has  been  practically  no  excava- 
tion in  any  territory  that  was  under  the  Seleucids  for 
long,  exL'ept  PalestEiie.  Veiy  little  topographical  explora- 
tion of  any  kind  has  boon  done ;  and,  even  when  ^ve 
know  the  names  of  places  w^here  events  of  Seleucid 
liistory  occurred,  it  is  often  iuipossifalo  to  llx  the  precise 
locality  within  a  hundi-cd  miles. 

If  Mr  Bevan,  however,  is  to  be  sympathised  with  in 
his  task,  he  is  also  much  to  he  congratulated.  He 
has  done  wonders  mth  the  material  and  that  without 
attempting  to  disguise  its  character.  Tliere  ii*  very  little 
that  is  new  in  his  book,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
has  not  been  put  together  before,  and  more  that  han  not 
been  so  well  told.  The  collation  of  the  numismatic 
evidence  with  the  literary,  and  the  lucid  handling  of  such 
compUcated  episodes  as  the  Jewish  revolts,  give  excellent 
proof  of  Mr  Bevan  e  merits  ae  a  historian,     To  ke^*^  \.\v& 
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readers  attention  iii  tin?  muny  in1«rvals  wliore  Uu 
evidence  ik  dUconuected  and  uo  description  of  erents  k 
possible,  the  author  has  adopted  a  rapid  style  mih  free 
ii&G  of  the  historic  present  Objectionable  as  that  im 
may  oftpcn  be,  it  seema  in  place  here,  for  it  seo'ves  b 
itself  bo  tihow  hov^  momentary  aro  the  gleams  which  ftL 
on  the  dark  picture.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  thai,  iwt 
iind  agiiin^  mi  episixle  on  which  we  happen  to  havu 
information  than  uaual  should  bo  rather  dif«pro 
ntely  treated^— for  example,  the  escape  of  De 
Soter  from  Rome,  or  the  treacherous  capture  of  Ac 
aad  also  ineTitable,  perhaps,  that  more  should  be 
oE  the  less  ignoble  figures  than  a  universal  hi&toriu 
mi^ht  sanction.  Neither  the  third  nor  I  ho  fourth 
Antiochus  can  juatly  be  ranked  very  hig^h,  oven  in  oonj- 
parisoD  with  the  better  Ptolemies,  still  loss  in  eoiupansoo 
with  the  great  contemporary  Italians,  But  on  the  whok 
Mr  Bevan  e  franknc^  and  sense  of  proportion  keep  hJB 
fi»jtoniKh]Dg1y  fair. 

To  have  nil  that  is  known  about  the  honse  of  SeletKO 
collected  and  ordered,  apart  from  the  contenipOATf 
ilyuastie^  and  &tate£,  is  a  mot^t  ^^elconie  boon,  not  to  b 
enjoyed  till  now;  u.ud  not  les!^  welcome  because  thedii 
cannot  bo  far  oif  when  inland  Asia  Minor  and  inUoJ 
Syria  will  be  searched  below  ground,  as  well  as  above,  for 
the  Aramaic  and  Greek  archroological  documents*  troSk 
which  alone  we  may  hope  for  new  light  on  their  pr*- 
Christian  history.  When  that  day  comes  the  narrfttJTT 
part  of  Mr  Bevan'fi  book  will  be  a  standard  authority  for 
knowledge  in  the  period  before  excavation.  The  otLcr 
part  of  it,  the  chapters  in  which  he  sums  up  the  soeail 
and  political  condition  of  the  cuuntries  composing  tiv 
Solcucid  realm  at  certain  epochs,  while  now  tlio  maa 
interesting  to  the  reader,  are  too  much  in  the  oatnr^oC 
cGsays  tn  have  a  liki?  pernirLEii.^nt  value,  tjirge  deducdott 
from  such  evidence  as  is  available  at  present  cannot  be 
expected  to  survive  the  discovery  of  much  nowr  matenftl 
for  history.  Excellent  as  these  chaptei-s  flj'o,  pr^^^pontiog 
passages  both  of  argument  and  description  (for  exampU 
the  pon-picturo  of  Babylon)  of  the  highest  interest*  it  mflf 
bo  thought  that  the  autlior  wotdd  have  done  better  to 
corporate  in  his  narrative  the  facts  they  eonUiin, 
hare  left  his  general  deductions   to   bo  inferr 
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FV'oiUd  then  havo  been  less  tempted  to  tjuspect — 
h  the  euepicion,  ■we  allow,  would  be  groundless 
t  his  aUeation  was  being  fcx^ussed  ou  eertajti 
<s  of  fficbs  which  fitted  i&  with  the  author's  pre- 
ptioni  to  the  exclusion  of  others  less  compatible. 
tfr  Be  van  has  hlH  procouceived  theory »  even  nta 
tea  had,  and  sets  it  forth  ia  his  piN^limiuary  easay. 
^s  obviously  assumed  Heileaism  as  the  prevailing 
3f  Seleucid  rule,  and  set  out  to  prove  thnt  assunip- 

Afc  the  same  time,  let  it  be  said  emphaticrfilly  thut 
ea  ntjt  wilfully  supproBs  any  eouater-eviilenec  ;  and, 
ll,  that  if  thore  is  a  rebuttiug  ra^e  to  bo  made  out 
At  him,  it  must  be  established  from  material  which 
inself  has  supplied* 

multaneously  with  Mi'  Bevaus  book  has  appeared 
ler,  setting  forth  juat  that  kind  of  new  documentaiy 
Qce  which,  could  it  be  recovcrod  for  8yria  aa  for 
t,  would  beyond  doubt  modify  greatly  our  \'iews  on 
rid  hifttory  This  is  the  publicatron  of  the  Ptoleuiaic 
it  recovered  by  Messrs  Grenfell  and  Hunt  from 
tappin^fd  of  eroeodile  mummies  at  Tebtunis  in  the 
ti  two  years  ago.  It  ii*  edited  by  the  discoverers 
tr  Smyly  of  Dublin  with  the  same  scholarly  exaiti- 
hat  has  come  to  be  expected  of  these  Oxford  volumes 
»^ri;  and  the  amount  of  work  in  this  particular  tnatal- 
13  amazing.  The  literary  fragments  now  published 
It  very  important,  and  tho  chief  interest  centres  on 
^  and  deeds  mostly  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon 
fetea  n.  These  supply  a  most  useful  reminder  to  tho 
Qt  of  contemporary  Syrian  history;  for,  once  more, 
serve  to  ahow  the  worthlessness  of  the  view  taken 
nun^  this  particular  Ptolemy  before  much  archsea- 
A  material  was  available.  As  Dr  MahafTy  was  first 
int  outi  a  lun^  who  held  so  "wide  a  rule  over  the 
in    as  the    Peine    papyri  showed  Physcon   tu  have 

was    not    the    failure    in    foreign    affairs    usually 
teed ;  and  we  may  now  odd  that  a  king  by^^'hom  such 

And  minute  previsions  were  decreed,  and  under 
I  society  was  as  well  ordered,  as  at  Tebtunis,  managed 
itomal  affairs  far  better  than  we  had  been  led  by 
authorities  to  believe.  And  we  take  notice  of 
^flre,  not  on  that  account  only,  but  because, 
'jw^  as  we  shall  aee,  not  a.  Utt\o  \\^X 
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both?  Mr  Bevan  doea  mean  to  argue  about  both.  For 
him  ancient  HeUoaisiu  had  an  intoUccbuaJ  as  well  as  a 
moral  side.  It  implied  a  certain  type  of  character  as 
well  as  a  certain  t3'pe  of  ideas.  The  Hellene  was  the 
apostle  of  orderly  freedom,  not  only  in  all  enquiry  con- 
cernmg  the  world  he  lived  in,  but  In  all  social  life.  Thus 
the  message  of  the  HelleDe  was  the  intellectual  mid 
moral  freedom  of  the  individual  under  the  conditions  of 
a  fttate.  Whether  the  Greek  was  really  the  first  to  run- 
ceive  the  state  need  not  be  discussed.  If  he  was  antici- 
pated by  the  Semite  of  Sidon,  Tj'to,  and  Carthage,  it  vu 
only  in  respect  of  political  freedom.  In  ita  entirety,  hi* 
message  was  certainly  a  new  thing  In  the  Kaat  in  tbe 
fourth  century  BhC.  Wo  have  only  to  ask  how  far  it  wa* 
accepted  thru  und  there,  or  rather,  hnw  far  it  was  capable 
of  acceptation  under  the  local  conditioDS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  no  reli^oua  clement 
in  this  message  of  Hellenif^m,  aa  reUgion  is  understood 
commonlyi  and  above  all  in  the  East.  If  it  could  be  mi 
of  the  Hellene  at  an  earlier  time  that>  aide  by  aide  witii 
his  secalar  message,  he  had  another  concerning  reli- 
gioD,  it  could  hu  Buid  now  net  loDger.  If  his  anthropi^ 
morphio  conception  of  deity  had  once  raised  uibq  ootof 
bestial  conceptions  of  the  divine,  it  had  ended,  ere  tiia. 
in  lowering  Ood.  Now  for  all  practical  purposes  he 
identified  the  human  and  the  divine.  His  God  yvoB  Uw 
aggregate  of  human  perfections,  the  budq  of  hutoazt 
efforts,  a  perHOUiflciitioni  iii  factr  of  the  state.  In  ofTering 
the  state  to  Asia,  the  Greek  offered  all  the  God  he  hod. 
But  Asia  looked  and  found  it  was  no  God :  and,  it  seems. 
taught  the  Greek  to  look  alao,  tind  the  same,  and  at  U«t 
seek  gods  that  had  never  known  the  city-state  at  alli 

The  warment  admirers  of  the  Macedonians  will  hardly 
maintain  that  they  took  the  social  idea  of  Hellenism  puro 
and  undeiiled  into  Asia  in  3^4.  The  Macedonian,  wlio 
of  them  all  was  purest  Hellene  by  blood,  and  had  been 
educated  under  purest  Hellenic  influence — Alexander  him- 
self— had  the  absolutist  ideas  of  a  Persian.  He  start^ad 
with  manifest  distrust  of  the  Hellenic  element  in  has 
empire ;  he  worked  from  the  first  to  render  !»■ 
independent  of  Ketlenie  co-oporatioc ;  he  nev* 
any  Greek  to  the  higher  places  about  bis 
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I   perhaps  Eumenen,  the  crefttui-e  of  his  father;  he  curbed 

1  Greek  autDnomj  at  all  points,  treated  the  nominally  free 

I  citiefi  as  really  subjeet  to  his  absolute  will,  and  openly  pro- 

claimeil  his  preference  ftir  Iranian  wociety.  its  cuBtoms  and 

>it8  manuerai  His  attitude  'waa  adopted  by  hia  immediate 
successors.  Little  bb  they  liked  Persiaos,  they  liked  and 
trusted  Greeks  less-  The  w^hole  story  of  Eumenea'  latter 
years  is  an  illustration.  Ono  cannot  help  feeling  that  a 
Ihlacedonian,  even  of  the  uppermost  class,  "w^as  not  much 
nearer  to  a  Greek  than  a  North  Albanian  is  to-day.  He 
had  not  the  spirit  of  the  city-state  in  him  at  all,  but  that 
of  the  clan  or  tribe.  He  woe  a  polygamist  with  a 
strangely  primitive  tendency  towards  inbreeding.  If  he 
could  adrnire  and  sometimes  emulate  Greek  intellectualityi 
inuch  as  a  Briton  may  admire  and  emulate  Gallic  intel- 
lectuality, be  did  not  therefore  become  a  Greek  tmy  more 
than  the  Briton  becomes  a  Frenchman;  nor  did  he  sup- 
prcssi  under  the  influence  of  wine  or  rape,  tho  non-Greok 
element  in  himself.  Surely  Antiochus  IV  at  bis  best  waa 
Harun  al-Roschid ;  at  his  worst,  a  drunken  Albanian  brave. 
By  such  opostlos  tho  gospel  of  HoUonism  must  have 
been  preached  with  singular  impurity;  and  thus,  in  fact, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  was  preached — in  a  form,  indeed,  sa 
impure  that  its  moral  influence  amounted  practically  to 
nothing,  while  its  intellectual  nifluenca  only  afl^eeted  a 
Bnioll  class,  and  that  slowly.  Alexander  and  his  Mace- 
donian successors  for  several  generations  founded  citioe 
all  over  the  empire  as  rallying  points  for  scattered  popu- 
lations and  tenable  garriaou  posts.  These,  it  is  probable, 
were  in  form  Greek,  though  the  contention  that  their 
magistrates  were  penodically  elected  is  not  proved;  while 
it  IS  certain  that  those  of  some  cities,  for  instance  Seleucia- 
on-Tigi-ia,  bore  non-Greek  designations.  We  may  concede 
to  Mr  Bevan  that  'whtttever  the  real  parentage  of  the 
citizen  body,  it  was  in  theory  and  guise  Macedonian  or 
Greek.'  In  theory  and  guise,  yes  \  but,  with  that  *  parent^ 
^e/  was  it  Greek  in  anything  but  external  forms  ?  Could 
it  be  said  to  have  the  progressive  spirit  of  a  'living 
organism '  within  it,  as  Mr  Bevan  supposes  ?  The 
parentage  is  not  too  well  knomi.  Of  the  Bactrian  and 
AfghiLn  colonies,  wbieh  received  the  largest  number  of 
WQBtom  aettlers,  we  do  hear  that  the  city  population 
ttllected  in  part   from  tho  locaVVt:j.    \t*  >-V*i 
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ou  the  nature  and  limiiB  of  HellenlsTn  in  a  realm  can- 
ttguoLts  to  the  SeleucM,  and  at  a  time  contemporary  with 
the  most  prominant  HeUeniser  among  tho  Syrian  ldng% 
AutiochuB  IV,  the  '  &od  Manifest/ 

The  actual  ov-ideneeH  of  Hplienisni  in  inland  Asia  befort 
the  Romac  period  are  exceedingly  fragmonta-ry  and  acaniy, 
and  so  diffiralt  to  teat  that  they  are  open  to  widely  dif- 
fering int«ri>rotation3.     If   a   hintorian  start©  with  any 
prejjidice  for  or  againHt  the  Hellenism  of  the  AJexandrian 
period,  he  has  tittle  difticulty  either  to  finding  the  balk 
of  facta  tell  in  his  favour  or  in  explaining  them  a^ray* 
Tho  use  of  Greek  legends  and  Greek  types  on  the  cotM 
of  Parthian,  Bactrian.  and  Indian  dyna^st^  is  taken,  od  the 
one  hand,  to  imply  that  Greek  speech  and  Greek  civili»' 
tion  were  paramount  in  their  realms :  on  the  other,  I* 
prove  uD  more  than  that,  eincu  inteiiiational  trade  mw 
largely  in  Greek  hande,  and  Greeks  were   to   be  founJ 
leading  the  business  in  bazaars  (as  in  all  western  Mealeia 
countries  at  this  day),  a  currency  "was  needed,  an  familiar 
to  Europe  aa  tho  Maria  Theresa  dollars  which  circulate 
now  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.     The  elaim  of  the  satM 
dynasts  tn  be  'Piiilhellene'  may  show  that    tho   GtM^k 
was  dominant  in  oil  West  Asia,  or  that  there  were  etn^nj 
Gi-eek  colonies  here  and   there   which    had    to    be  ooo- 
i^tliated ;  or  it  may  merely  have  been  a  survival  implTiD^ 
at  most  a  friondshtp  with  western  atatea  that  were  Gtwt 
only  in  name.      For  the    term   'Hellene'   had    probablv 
come    tti    lie    used    of   Jill    Tir>n-native    elemeutn    in    Wej*i 
A^iia,   ae   it  ivas  used    in   Ptolemaic  Egj^it    of    Syrism 
Persians,   Mysiana,  as   well  as  of  proper   Gi'oeke-     Ths 
performance  of  the  'Bacchie'  before  the  Parthian  eourt 
in    53    B,c,   may   siguif>'   much ;    or  it    may  signify  no 
more  than  did  that  of  '  Aida'  before  the  Bgyptian  court 
in    1871    A-D,     The   use  of   tho   Greek    langua^    by  surh 
individuals  as  ^wcre  of  sufficient  mark  to  find  a  place  id 
history;  the  helienising  fiympathie:^  of  kings  and  niinistersi 
the  production  (very  scanty,  it  niu^t  bo  allowed)  of  Greek 
literary  work  by  Syrians,  Babylonians,  and  the  like — these 
may  be  used  to  prove  everything  or  nothing,  iM^cordingflo 
they  are  believed  to  evinco  a  widespread  habit  and  tern^- 
ency,  ov  to  be  isolated  instances  of  the  conscious  i-fTorts  vi 
fin  ^f//«  class,    ^Te&thQQon^titutionof  7raX£t?tXX«pvi^ 
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the  usiiaj  Greek  civic  institutioTis^  with  tho  <r?/^Tia0i'uT7t  and 
the  ephebia,  need  not  be  reckoned  a  \ery  importaDt  fact, 
if  we  believe  lliat  their  ciLizeaB  were,  in  the  vast  majority, 
neither  Greek  nor  of  Greek  eympatbice,  but  yyrians, 
Ferfiians,  Afghans,  bidden  to  be  Hellenic  by  helienising 
moDjirchs,  but  tending  to  revert  tit  the  t-arliest  oppor- 
tunity to  their  Brat  state;  they  certainly  in  many  casefi 
lOBt  no  time  In  resuming  the  non- Hellenic  names  of  their 
cities.  When  TacitUH  thinka  it  neceei^ary  to  say  of  the  ■ 
greatest  Greek  foundation  in  inner  Aaia  that  it  had  not  | 
become  barbaric  by  tho  first  oentury  a.d„  but  atili  remem- 
bered its  founder,  some  will  hbb  proof  of  the  vitaJity  of 
Helleniem  in  the  East;  others  may  reaeonably  argue 
that  8eleucia-on'Tigris  was  recognised  even  then  as  an 
exception  whi^^h  proved  a  rule. 

If  the  availahle  evidence  a  posteriori  leaves  this  inter- 
esting question  of  HoLloniem  in  Asia  undetermined,  one 
is  obliged  to  take  account  of  general  a  priori  considerationa 
as  well :  what  was  posBible  or  probable  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  which  Greek  cultm^  was  inti-o- 
dueed  to  the  East  in  the  Hellenietie  a^e;  ivho  were  the 
introdui^ers,  and  how  far  they  were  themselves  imbued 
-with  the  esaential  spirit  of  Hellenism ;  whether  the 
polities  which  they  established  in  Asia,  or  under  which 
they  came  to  live,  were  consistent  with  that  spirit. 
^When  these  considerations  have  been  impartially  set 
outi  then  let  the  detailed  evidence  for  Hellenic  thought, 
manners,  and  usage  In  Uelleoistic  Adia  be  stated  for  what 
it  is  worth  and  no  more ;  and  finally,  let  account  bo  taken 
of  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  tho  Hellenistic,  and 
the  question  he  proposed,  bow  f&r  A^atic  societifs  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  perioda  showed  traces  of  HcUenio 
inodiBcation.  So  far  as  we  know,  an  enquiry  on  these 
lines  is  still  to  make. 

There  is.  of  courue,  a  prelimiDary  question  which  the 
writer  on  this  theme  must  not  shirk,  or  he  and  his 
readers  will  often  ^d  themselves  at  cross  purposes. 
What  docs  he  mean  by  Hellenism 'P  Is  he  argaing  merely 
about  intellectual  manifestations,  such  as  the  uhc  of 
Greek  speech*  of  Greek  political  forms,  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, of  Greek  philosophical  formulas?  Or  is  he  arguing 
about  i%B  moral  manifestations,  about  a  certain  attitude 
towards  felluw-men?     Or  does  he  mean  to  kv^u^a  eXvi-oX. 
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it  in  his  '  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature/  saying  tfa&t  tk 
most  Greek  of  the  Indian  comedieft  is  reftUy  much  mo™| 
like  Shdkeflpeare  than   the   New  Attic   schooL     Ai 
medicino*  geometry,  and  philosophy,  Greece  owed 
to  India  than  India  to  Greece,     When  Nieso  would  proff] 
Greek  hjOiience  on  India  by  declaring  that  Cbandrfi^fCij 
owed  to  Alexander  or  Seleuctia  the  idea  ot  o^-erruling  ihi 
petty  states,  one  feels  his  case  is  weak  indeed.    Had  lodi 
never  known  the  Persian  overlordship  ?     No  ;  lAmartMl 
war*  not  so  far  wrong  when  he  assumed   the  failorr 
H<?Uouiam   oast  of  the  Indus,  and    explained  it 
religioiiB  Inferiority  of  the  '  r^ves  de  I'Olyjnpe-* 

We  should  like  to  see  West  Asian  Hellenism 
■^v'ith  the  sBtno  scientific  impartiality  that  Mr  Tarn  displ 
in  dealing  with  Hellenism  farther  Kast,  Many  b$^i 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Seleucid  and  PtolenHiic 
might  well  go  the  way  of  those  of  Count  Qoblct  d'Ai' 
Dr  Wober,  and  Mr  Vincent  Smith  in  reg-ard  to 
One  Tvould  not  neeeasarily  he  o^nvinced  of  the  re^ 
Syrian  or  Egyptian  Hellenism  by  an  even  more 
use  of  Greek  speech,  Greek  script,  Greek  political 
and  the  Hellenit?  iiaiiie^  than  is  in  fa^'t  demons trabJB< 
ail  stiaugers,  whether  Greek  or  not,  came  to  be 
'Hellenes*  in  those  lands,  the  fact  provee,  at  the  m< 
that  the  Greeks  were  the  hest  known  strangers,  and, 
the  least,  not  more  than  the  modem  use  oi  'Fraak'il 
the  same  qimrtore.  What  it  does  prove  in  any  am 
that  the  Greeks  were  strangers.  As  to  Egypt  ia 
tk^ular^  where  the  previous  establishment  of  Hel 
f«!tt!euicnts  and  the  oxiatence  of  a  groat  -xs-^aterway 
liave  induced  much  modiflcatiou  of  the  native  life  tn  thi 
Ilc^lleninttc  age,  what  Oo  we,  in  fact,  t^ather  from  soA 
documents  as  tho  important  docroe  of  Kucr^ctee  II.  nf^lv 
published  by  Messrs  GrenfeU,  Hunt,  and  Sniyly?  Tbfc 
much ;  that  there  was  sfciU  in  160  B.C.  the  very  flharpffi 
distinction  between  Gi^eeks  aud  natives;  separate  1a* 
courts  aud  judgee  for  the  two  nationalities  persi^tt 
separate  corps  in  the  army  and  navy;  sejinrato  int* 
rrligioufl  and  polittcali  to  be  conciHated  by  the  I 
The  legal  deeds  were  ^viitten  in  demotic  for 
eloinent,  in  Greek  for  the  other.  Even  Avhe<tl  t 
came  on  tho  scentr^  when  tho  Fayflni  \^'o»  su* 
Greek.  viA\Rse&,  aw4  >v\\&A\'?  "^.^^^v^^  V-wl  v^  * 
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cities,  neither  Egyptian  cult  nor  Egyptian  life  m  their 
neigh btmrhouii  wiia  materijill^  alTectt'd-  The  Fay^ni 
still  worshipped  the  crocodite  god,  Sohk,  under  varioua 
titles,  tvhtch  the  papyrus  scrihes  rendered  into  Greek;  and 
B,  temple  on  a  Hellenic  plnn  has  yet  to  he  founds 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidences  of  Orientalism  in 
Hither-Asia,  after  long  experience  of  Hellenistic  ruJo,  are 
v<^ry  nuniprniis,  although  our  informatioii  iiomes  almost 
exclusively  from  'western  sources.  The  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  example,  it  is  ^vell  knomi,  was  in  no  way 
fpenerally  hellenised  till  Rome  extended  her  dominion 
over  it ;  and  even  then  it  retained  and  never  lost  a  strong 
Iranian  character,  which  was  presently  reflected  in  the 
local  Christian  htrenieft.  In  the  tinie  of  Mitliridntes 
Eupator,  Cappadocia  was  still  pre-eminently  Persian  in 
religious  and  political  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  eljforts  of 
the  Rome-bred  king,  Ariarathes  V,  and  the  Ionian-bred 
Orophemes.  Pontus,  except  on  the  fnugo  of  the  Euxine, 
Avoa  in  tike  case.  Paphlagonla  and  Phrygia  were  scarcely 
niore  really  modified.  St  Paul  found  the  folk  of  Lyoaonia 
talking  native  dialect**.  Even  Mitteis  does  not  presume 
Hellenism  in  the  centre  of  the  penmsula  till  the  time  ot 
the  Emperor  SoTenis.  And  to  the  end  the  sturdy  popu- 
lations of  almost  all  the  Anatolian  plateau  remained 
sufficiently  un-Hcllenic  to  bo  instantly  and  permanently 
converted  to  Islam  oa  soon  as  it  'wtis  offered  them, 
«nd  to  become  the  maiustay  of  the  Tiiroo-Arabzaa  HO<^(al 
eystenu 

As  for  Syria,  if  the  north  of  it  became  in  nomenclattiro 
"Stsw  Macedonia,  the  populutiuu,  even  of  the  cities,  is 
allowed  by  Mr  Bevau  to  have  remained  ■  largely  and 
perhaps  mainly  Aramfean/  Greek  did  not  oust  Aramaic 
as  the  popular  tongue,  as  Aniiochene  nicknames  attest ; 
it  was  in  use  for  public  inscriptions  at  Pahuyra  after  the 
Christian  era,  and  it  survived  to  become  a  literary 
language.  Even  in  the  coast-towns  of  PhoF^nicia  we  hear 
that  Greek  was  not  generally  understood ;  Syria,  with 
all  its  philosophers  and  epigrammatists,  mode  but  a 
scanty  contribution  to  Greek  literatui^e  ;  and  a  Greek 
inocripticn  of  an  earlier  epoch  than  the  Homon  is  the 
rarest  of  finds  in  any  Inland  district  of  the  country, 
jndeed,  the  extreme  rarity  of  epigraphic  nionnment>*  of 
llenistic  age  in  any  inland  part,  of  wofit^vti    ^\q. 
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iH  a  fact  whoas  fii^l6cAnce  ih  not  to  be  ignored.  Aiter 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  Greek  rule,  no  Greek  ia- 
9c;riptioii  whatever  has  been  found  in  India.  Que  may 
almost  say  that  only  on  the  Egyptian  ^vaterw&y  un 
pre-Christian  Greek  inscriptions — excepting  those  ol 
royal  orig;in,  ^^hetiier  on  coins  or  elsewhere — to  be  foun'f 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  eea.  If  the  boule  and  eoilesvi 
of  Antioch-in-PeraiM  erectiMl  ii  Greek  iai^cription  si  Map 
ucsia  on  the  Mo^andorT  oue  may  still  doubt  if  they  era 
erected  one  at  home,  or  if  many  citizens  would  hate 
understood  it  if  tbey  had. 

That  Syi'ia,  like  central  A^ia  Minor,  retained  ita  n&tiu 
cults  need  hardly  be  said.  Antloch,  under  the  Seleucid 
domination,  had  its  Persian  Artemis  and  its  firv-temple. 
Seleucia-of-Pieria  its  pillar-god:  Mount  Cadiaa  and  DolJcho 
their  Baal ;  Hierapolis  its  fish-goddeas,  Atargiitis.  fco 
far  from  being  absorbed  into  the  Hellenic,  the  Syrian 
divinities  now  extended  their  domain  westward,  aoJ 
pushed  even  to  Borne  and  beyond,  heralds  of  tht;  dav 
when  Emesa  should  hguiX  Elogabalus  to  be  omperor  td 
the  West  and  Eaat.  JJ^either  to  the  Greeks  of  Greect 
proper  nor  to  the  Romans  did  the  Macedonian  and  Groek 
BuhjeotH  of  these  gods  seem  true  Hellenes.  Polybius  and 
PosidujiiuH  tell  ua  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  fori 
held  them;  and  Livy  puta  into  the  mouths  of  two 
guished  Romans  words  w^hich  stigmatised  them  as 
differeut  from  OrientJiIa. 

What  happened  in  southern  Byria  all  men  knov 
jErom  the  history  of  the  Maecabees.  The  Jew,  after  a 
brief  Airtation  with  the  externals  of  Greek  i^ulture,  main' 
tained  rather  by  a  email  class  than  the  people  at  lar;^ 
revolted  against  it,  drove  out  the  accursed  thing.  wOT 
over  part  of  the  populations  of  Samaria  and  Galileo  iu 
Judaism,  and  conihied  the  Antiocheno  oiviiisation  to  the 
ooast  and  to  a  few  inland  colonies  chiefiy  beyond  Jordan- 
It  was  not  until  it  became  associated  with  CJhijstianiiy, 
priniariiy  through  the  inHuence  of  a  Jew  bom  in  a 
bellenifling  university  town,  that  Helleniem  can  be  satd 
to  have  gained  any  influence  again  over  the  Hebrews  of 
Judaea,  whatever  it  may  have  etVected  with  the  Hebrewi 
of  Alexandria,  As  Tacitus  said^  it  failed,  on  the  who 
with  that  *  teeterrima  gens' 

It  may  be  said  that  in  quoting  against 
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persistence  and  doniinance  of  native  cults  we  are  arguing' 
its  failure  from  its  inability  to  perforni  ^vbab  it  could  cob 
bo  expected  to  perform.  HelloDiBnii  eay  objectors,  had» 
of  course,  no  religious  mesfmge..  It  appealed  to  the 
intellect  alone.  It  was  &  purely  secular  force.  You  must 
look  for  its  influenee  in  a  change  of  individual  attitude 
towards  the  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
the  things  of  the  intellect  on  the  other.  Well,  if  ao,  let  it 
be  remarked  that  to  consider  the  action  of  a  civilising 
forre  in  the  East,  and  especially  the  nearer  East,  apart 
from  religion  is  to  consider  it  as  affecting  but  a  very 
smaU  part  of  life.  The  social  Byatems  that  have  governed 
the  lives  of  these  peoples  hitherto  have  all  been  based  on 
religion.  Creed  was  always,  what  it  is  now.  the  crite- 
rion of  social  division  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  Religion  has  boen  far  the  most 
potent  iufluf^nce  on  their  political  and  social  action,  !x)th 
at  crises  of  their  history  and  in  thoir  ordinary  workaday 
life-  This  fact  was  realised  by  the  Roman  imperial 
authorities.  They  knew  that  thoir  domination  in  the 
Eoist  must  be  built  on  some  single  religious  basis,  and 
they  tried  to  find  it  in  the  imperial  oult.  This  failed  ;  and, 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  they  replaced  it  by  Christi- 
anity. When  Christianity,  under  Hellenic  influence, 
had  lost  its  unity,  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  was 
ready  for  a  new  creed  and  a  new  donunation ;  and  it 
found  both  in  Islaim  To  admit  that  Hellenism  left  gods 
and  cults  undisturbod,  is  to  admit  that  ^vhat  we  began 
by  saying  was  the  essence  of  HeUenism,  its  social  system, 
did  not  affeot  the  East,  The  influence  of  the  more  forms 
of  Greek  social  life,  where  these  wero  established,  influence 
of  the  bonU,  the  ecele»ia,  the  ^ph&bia,  the  gymnaniurn^ 
^woiild  go  for  little,  and  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  if 
it  had  no  root  in  rehgion.  And  that  it  did  not  penetrate 
more  than  skin-deep,  and  was  blown  away  by  the  first 
breath  of  tiative  revival,  ia  just  what  we  hold  history  to 
hare  proved. 

One  cannot  expect,  therefore,  any  change  in  individual 
attitude  towards  the  commLiiiity;  and,  in  fact,  nooo  can  be 
discemod  in  either  the  kings  or  the  peoples  of  tho  East  m 
the  Hellenietic  period.  That  care  which  Parthian  kings 
showed  for  their  subjects,  characttinsed  as  tTTii^lXtta  by 
^  in   speaking  of  tho    Hyrcanian  Gitiea^  b»a  \k«£Vl 
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cibed  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  U  such  an  attitade  dM 
in  any  way  to  Hellenism  V  l3  it  not  rather  an  incident 
of  audi  personal  paternal  ml©  as  is  typical  of  eaeten 
niouarchioti  y  Mr  Bevan  has  to  admit,  indeed,  that  there 
was  no  permanent  change  ;  and  that  the  Seleueid,  as  well 
as  the  Parthian,  ruled  much  as  the  Persian  had  dorue; 
nay,  even  that  the  Roman  eniperora  were  not  more  com*  j 
patihle  with  the  Hellonic  social  eyatem,  and  that  'th«  , 
court  of  Diocletian  or  of  Conetantine  differed  in  nothii^ 
Frum  thfi  type  shown  by  the  East.' 

Wo  aie  loft  to  take  account,  then,  of  a  purely  id- 
tellectual  Influence  of  Hellenic  culture,  as  proved  by  the  J 
niodrdcation  of  which  Asiatic  litariture,  art,  and  acietm  I 
ahow  evidence  henceforward.  It  mny  be  granted  at  oEcr 
that  this  modification  was  real,  rapid,  and  extraordinarily 
Far-reaching,  We  may  even  asHume  e&Fely  in  this  matter 
more  than  the  actual  evidence  proves;  for  our  knowledgaof 
the  intellectual  state  of  western  Asia  before  the  Roman 
period  19  very  Fragmentary,  Mr  Bevan  has  sitid  all  that 
ia  to  be  eaid.  '  Traces  of  intelloctuai  activity/  he  remarks^ 
'are  scanty';  but  ^we  can  infer  the  condition  of  thingt 
From  such  Factn  a«  the  rise  of  Syrian  literature  out  ol 
translations  from  the  Greek;  the  preference  of  the  Oreok 
medium  by  Orientals  like  Berosus  and  Manetho ;  tbe 
expresBLon  of  Biiddhtst  ideas  in  Greek  plastic  form,  though 
Indian  literature  ia  free  from  Greek  influence ;  the  use  of 
Crreek  scientific  terms  in  Asiatic  lanj^uages.  At  the  eame 
time,  oDBis  not  juh^tifled  in  suppoNing  thn,l  thin  Hellenistic 
culture  waa  spread  very  widely  amon^  the  native  peopleiL 
Matters  intellectual  could  only  affect  a  email  class  in  that 
j^itate  of  development  which  the  Asiatic  peoples  then  dis- 
played; and  they  were,  it  seems,  somewhat  jealously  kept 
from  the  vulgar  in  certain  centrew,  Native  Ej^yptians,  for 
example,  were  not  admitted  by  Ptolemy  Philjulelphus  to 
the  privileges  of  his  Museum, 

It  is  only  at  a  much  later  period  that  the  evidence  of 
the  literary  and  ficientific  influence  of  Greece  becomes 
abundant — in  the  period  of  the  rise  and  iirat  bloom  of 
Moslem  culture.  The  Arab  geographers  were  tbe  avowed 
Hud  faithful  diseipliM  of  Claudius  Ptolemy ;  the  Arab 
medical  writers  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  tbe  Arttb 
i-  philo9ophor3  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  tbe  Arab  geometen     , 

[  of  Euclid-     Between  this  period  and  the  Hellenistic  IJe^H 
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all  the  Rouuin.  Even  if  it  bo  allowed  that  iho  Arab 
writers  largely  translated  fi'om  Syriac  manuscripte,  and 
tbe  Syriatr  writers  translatfid  froin  Greek  nxajiuBuriptB 
mt^odu(^cd  into  thoir  countiy  in  the  Hellenistic  age 
(which  is  not  certain),  there  remains  a  Roman  factor  in 
thiJ*  late  blucim  so  considerahle  kh  to  render  it  very 
doubtful  bow  far  it  can  be  used  in  proof  of  the  ex[Min- 
sion  and  absorptive  capacity  of  Helleniem  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-aufllirient  force. 

It  remains  to  meet  a  serious  objection  which  Is  sure 
to  be  raised  to  this  reduction  of  Hellenism  in  Asia  to  a 
purely  intellectua]  intluence,  dissociated  from  religion. 
HoWi  it  will  he  asked,  about  Christianity?  Did  not  Hel- 
lenism, oven  if  it  had  not  originated  thot,  adopt  it,  give  it 
it**  intellectual  e^prsBHion*  arid,  transfornied  by  it  into  a 
reli^ous  force,  acquire  thenceforward  a  social  power  in 
the  East,  even  if  it  hftd  not  posaesBcd  one  before  ?  The 
iveight  of  this  objection  depends  on  how  much  of  its 
essential  character  we  believe  Christianity  to  have  owed 
to  Hellenic  ideas,  and  for  how  much  we  believe  the 
Hellenic  interpretation  of  it  to  have  counted  among 
Orieutnl  peoplesn  OliHstianity  was,  in  the  first  place,  an 
expression  of  a  religioua  tendency  which  has  always  been 
displayed  by  the  population  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  the 
tendency  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  thu 
finite  to  the  infinite  by  a  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  ot: 
God.  Thereby  is  satisfied  the  strongest  instinct  of 
humanity,  the  instiJict  to  OTercomo  death  and  secure 
continuity  of  existence ;  and  therewith  nob  only  Christians 
have  comforted  themaekes,  but  so,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  all  Shiali  Moslems  as  "Hell  as  adherents  of 
other  religious  systems,  whoso  homos  lie  farther  east* 
But  wherever  the  Incamationist  idea  originated,  it  did 
not  originate  in  Hellemsm,  nor  was  it  a  likely  outcome  of 
any  Hellenic  tendency. 

Christian  Incamationiam,  however,  differed  from  some 
other  Incamationist  systems  in  not  being  put  forward  as 
either  tribal  or  national,  but  in  extending  to  all  human- 
kind  the  common  relation  of  man  to  man,  which  rt^t^ulted 
from  a  common  relation  to  God.  Under  it  the  whole 
world  was  to  bo  regarded  as  one  community,  the  members 
of  which  had  certain  duties  towards  each  other,  as  well 
Its  towards  a  common  Father.     In  this  catholicity  of  ite 
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social  message  Cbri6tiG.mty  coincided  with  thougbt  to 
oast  of  it  OS  well  as  to  west,  with  Buddhism  ae  well  m 
with  Stoicism ;  and  if  ita  catholicity  is  not  to  b©  i^gardad 
(oa  it  reasonably  may)  as  a  epoiitaiieous  outcome  of 
Hebrew  thought,  one  has  scarcely  lees  reason  to  ascribe 
it  to  nn  Indian  influence  than  to  a  Greek.  If  no  difficulty 
Is  felt  about  admitting  the  debt  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy  on  the  one  hand>  and  of  the  Neoplatonic  and 
Gnoetic  syHtems  on  the  other,  to  Indian  thought,  whj 
should  this  thought  be  ruled  out  of  court  when  another 
philosophy  of  an  intermediate  period  is  in  question  ?  Id 
the  interval  the  Indian  yogiH  liad  become  personally  known 
to  Europeans;  Indian  sages,  like  Calauus,  had  travelltid 
westward,  and  made  an  trnpreaaion  on  the  Greeks 
to  whose  reality  the  Aleiandrinn  romance  lit^ratuit 
bears  wituess ;  and  the  great  missionary  effort  of  Asok^ 
whirh  Mr  Bevan  eloquently  deBcribcB,  had  taketi  plac^ 
Will  not  more  monumental  evidence  come  to  light,  liitt 
that  Ptolemaic  gravestone  with  the  wheel  and  irix^ 
which  Mr  Flinders  Petri©  found  in  Egypt?  If  present  in 
Alexandria  when  the  romance  of  the  Pseudo-CalliBtbentf 
wiiM  written  there  in  the  i^iecoDd  or  first  century  B.c\,  whj 
may  we  nob  suppose  Indian  influence  present  in  Palestine 
about  the  same  ej)och  ? 

There  in  ixotliiug,  tlierefore,  necoHsarily  Hellenic  about 
either  the  origiaal  doctrine  or  the  soaial  message  of 
UhrJBtianity ;  but  theee  found  in  hellmised  iuind£  net 
unreceptive  boil.  The  social  meit^sage  had  been  Htilid- 
pated  there  id  spirit  and  to  a  small  degree  in  application: 
the  doctrine  found  the  field  unoccupied  by  any  coim£«r- 
(joetriue  possessing  vital  force.  But  in  the  crude  miraco^ 
lous  form,  which  had  eatiafied  the  Syrian  mind,  the  new 
doctrine  waanot  acceptable  to  the  Greek,  till  it  had  been 
interpreted  more  subtly  in  t^rms  of  Hellenic  phtio«ophy. 
What  is  un questionably  Hellenic  about  Christianity — this 
philo.^ophic  interpretation  of  its  doctrinal  basie  which 
wo  find  in  the  fourth  Gospel — wn»  an  GBaential  elenient 
in  it  as  presented  to  Europe  and  especially  to  the 
northern  nations;  and  no  doubt  this  element  has  gone 
far  to  render  it  jLcceptable  by  ut^  Indued,  oue  may  a^. 
if  Christianity  had  not  come  to  us  hellenised,  would  it 
have  made  much  way  in  Europe?  But  in  Asia,  how  far 
was  it  presented  in  the  Lelleni^ed  form  at  all  to  thotf 
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peoples  who  received  it?  How  far,  if  it  -were  eo  pre- 
sented, did  its  Hellenism  go  toward  their  aeceptanoe  of 
its  essential  doctrine  and  social  code?  lu  li.  wurd,  can 
HoUenism  be  said  to  have  found  for  the  Haei  a  religious 
message  in  Christtanity,  and  to  have  conquered  there  in 
the  strength  of  that  lueesage  P 

To  our  mind  the  Criiimph  of  Hellenieiu  as  a  civiliding 
force  was  won  in  the  West  not  the  Eaat.  With  no  eoctat 
system  of  ite  own  applicable  to  wide  areas,  and  finding  in 
the  Eaetnone  congenial  or  etrong  enoi^h  to  graft  itaelf 
upoDf  Hellenism  exerciaed  there  act  inteUectual  influence 
only,  Hucti  an  influence  aa  a  barbarian  iDvasiun  or  any 
period  of  storm  and  etroBs  might  interrupt  or  obliterate 
altogether.  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  it  found 
juBt  what  it  bad  lacked  in  the  East,  a  social  syateni  of 
immense  vitality  and  strength,  flourishing  and  expanding. 
To  this  it  attached  itself,  to  this  it  supplied  relinement 
and  intellectuai  expression,  and  in  the  might  of  this  it  re- 
turned eastward  as  Graeco- Romanism,  The  effect  which 
Holiemsm  exerted  on  western  and  northern  Europe 
through  the  Roman  social  system  qo^h  no  proof.  But 
even  there,  great  as  Hellenic  influence  was,  it  may  be,  and 
has  often  been,  overstated.  To  say  that  we  northern  Euro- 
peans  owe  all  our  social  organisation  to  Greece,  and  all 
our  intellectual  civilisation  to  the  revival  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  the  Middle  Age,  is  as  untrue  as  to  say  that  we  owe 
all  our  religion  and  all  our  morality  to  Chrietianity. 
The  gennfi  of  our  civiliaaticin,  rnuch  capacity  for  sucuil 
order,  and  not  a  little  realisation  thereof,  existed  among 
the  Germanic  and  the  Celtic  peoples  before  Rome, 
HelleDisuif  or  Christianity  came  ntgh  them.  We  owe  our 
present  dominance  in  the  world,  if  greatly  to  what  wo 
have  learned  of  Italy  and  Greece,  not  a  little  also  to  fore- 
fatheru  who  had  never  beard  of  those  lands.  It  is  just 
neither  to  them  nor  ourselves  to  overstate  the  Latin  debt. 
The  epirit  of  Hellas  ia»  as  Mr  Bevan  saj-s,  the  spirit  of 
the  wefitern  world;  but  the  wewtem  world  has  that  spirit 
not  solely  nor  altogether  because  Liellas  had  it.  If  all 
Hellenism  is  Oceidentahsm,  all  Occidentalism  is  not  neces- 
sarily Henenism. 
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Art.  tX.— THE  PROVINCIAL  MIND, 

It  is  cortam  that  all  educated  and  thoughtful  people 
confronted  at  times  with  modes  of  tbought,  nritli  poitiU 
of  view,  with  aystema  of  argument,  or  with  habits  of 
expression  M'hich,  for  one  reason  or  another,  thej:  call 
provincial;  it  is  equally  certain  tlmt,  if  asked  for  somr 
definition  of  the  term  which  should  Include  all  admitted 
itistances  of  its  Application  and  yet  possess  some  hifitorimJ 
and  logical  propriety,  ihcy  would  lie  neverely  posed  for 
an  answer.  We,  no  more  than  they,  are  prepared  wilt 
any  brief  and  precise  formula  which  shall  zac^et  th# 
oeeaaion;  but,  since  it  would  be  fuiile  to  pursue  th« 
subject  at  all  without  some  sort  of  ag:reenient  as  to  iu 
scope,  we  must  endeavour  at  least  to  supply  the  reader 
with  Hume  approximabe  equivalent  uf  thjtt  dosidenLted 
and  unattainable  certainty.  But  we  mast  premise  that 
this  attempt  will  make  for  convenience  of  arj^menC 
riither  than  fur  precision  of  thought;  that  our  exarapl«4 
may  not  always  correspond  ivith  ime-dra^^vn  exactnesj*  to 
our  general  remarks;  that  suggestion  more  than  infer 
mation  ivill  be  the  up^liot;  in  fine,  that,  wliile  it  is  hop^ 
there  may  be  Bomethlug  of  philosophic  merit  in  tli« 
following  pages,  scientific  accuracy  is  not  to  bo  expected 
Ijiving  in  an  ^Lge  and  country  of  compromises,  we  fiiiid 
here  aUo  a  practical  utility  in  the  mean.  The  arigina] 
sense  of  'provincial'  is  no  longer  useful  in  discussinjt 
questions  of  intellect  or  taste,  except  as  applied  to  th« 
material  on  which  intellect  and  taste  are  exercised.  Tlic 
telegraph,  the  neivspaper,  and  the  railway  hnve  brought 
the  metropolis  and  the  proinoees  bo  near  together  that 
very  little  can  be  argued  as  to  a  man's  taste  and  modeef 
thought  from  his  place  of  abode.  To  Lvc  awa}'  from  the 
mfitrnpolis  is  no  longer  necessiarily  to  be  remote  from  iu 
culture,  from  the  centre  of  things.  In  that  sense  tb^i 
provincial  need  not  be,  and  in  the  case  of  active  and 
educated  niind^  very  seldom  is,  paganvg.  We  shall  find 
in  this  section  of  our  meditations  that  there  is  more  to 
be  said  for  hin  advantages  than  his  disadvantagCR.  Thi« 
section,  however,  is  cot  an  extensive  one.  When  ^tq^ 
come  to  the  secondary  and  enlarged  meanings  of  th^[ 
word,  we  discover  that   it  Jma  bocn  taken   to  include^ 
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almost  evi^ry  limitution  and  f^ult  of  Ui^te  bdcI  intelli- 
genc©>  Matthew  Arnold,  for  example,  finds  a  note  of 
provinciality  in  Addison  on  account  of  the  conimonplace- 
ness  of  his  IdeiLH,  At  this  x>o'Tit»  exirely,  comprehenHiveness 
merges  into  cothingneas.  If  comuionplaceneBs  of  ideas 
be  IQ  itself  provincial,  then  le  Horace,  for  example,  pro- 
vincial ■  which  13  absurd.  Even  to  take  Matthew  Arnold's 
own  deBoitioQ  of  provinciality,  that  it  is  ignorance  o£  the 
beet,  DO  acquaintttncG  with  the  best  will  proaoiTO  a  certain 
order  of  intellect  from  dealmg  in  commonplaces ;  and, 
aince  certain  intellecta,  dealing  with  commonplace  ideaa, 
hove  produced  certain  of  the  world's  most  cheriahed 
masterpieces  of  expression,  perhaps  w©  need  not  deplore 
the  fact.  But  of  Matthew  Arnold  there  will  be  something 
to  say  in  our  connexion  later.  Again,  provincial  is  often 
tAken  to  mean  the  antithesis  to  catholic  or  universal. 
That  alsti  ia  not  i-onvenieuL  The  true  unttthesia — at 
least  in  matters  of  art — to  the  universal  is  the  personal; 
and  although  the  personal,  that  is  to  eay,  the  introspec- 
tive or  HeK-regardiug  writer  may  be  encouraged  in  his 
tendency  by  a  provincial  state  In  the  literal  sense,  ho  is 
fiometiniesi  as  in  Byron's  case,  a  man  eminently  versed  in 
general  life  and  society  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
beet. 

So  that  we  find  that,  while  we  must  extend  the  de- 
notation of  the  word  from  its  original  sense,  we  must 
e^ctend  with  caution,  and  it  seems  well  to  extend  it  along 
its  natural  lines;  that  is  to  say,  not  to  lose  sight  of  an 
implication  of  position,  not  to  confuse  it  altogether  with 
a  vague  antithesis  to  cultivated  or  'well-informcdp  The 
flexibility,  the  lack  of  definitenees  in  our  language  sup- 
plies most  of  us,  who  are  loose  thinkers,  with  synonyms 
enough  and  to  spare ;  it  will  be  no  ill  thing  to  Invest  this 
word,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  with  a  particular  and  distinc- 
tive meaning.  We  shall  look  then  for  provinciality  in 
writers  or  in  persons  otherwise  articulate  as  an  outcome 
of  associations  with  places,  sets  of  people,  or  circum- 
stances ;  and  we  shall  not  have  to  do  with  limitations  of 
intellect  or  taste  except  in  so  far  as  they  come  from  tmch 
associations.  AVhen  we  praise  the  results^  we  shall  mean 
that  the  associations  are  properly  and  happil3-  operative. 
But,  since  it  is  best  to  keep,  so  far  as  pouuihte,  to  the 
ordinary  uses  of  language,  and  since  pi-ovinciality  ^a 
Vol.  1G7.-.V0,  Ji^f  2  a 
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ulmost  always  used  in  an  ill  sense,  we  shall  attend  chinSf 
to  the  results  which  mar  an  otherwise  good  things  to  tbe 
rtiaults  which  come  from  associations  irrelevantly  CBtf 
mischievously  operative-  We  shall  observe  euch  revoltt 
of  too  intenBe  or  too  limitacl  assoeiatioDS  in  very  dinnc 
sphorea ;  wo  shall  observe  a  provinciality  of  claas«  €f 
coterie,  of  education,  as  well  as  tb&  lack  of  it ;  a  prorifi- 
ciality  of  patriotisiti  and  an ti -patriotism,  of  platitude  and 
paradox.  The  ecope  %vill  be  wide  enough  ;  but,  since  ov 
space  ie  limited,  we  must  reetnct  our  pun-iew  of  examplti 
and  confine  ourselves  in  the  main  ii>  the  most  praeiio) 
Held,  that  is«  to  English  life  and  letti?rs  as  they  are  dov 
or  have  heen  in  the  last  few  generations. 

In  the  day^i  befoi'e  the  common  use  of  prints  book^ 
when  living  remote  from  local  centres  meant  living  i» 
mote  from  possibilities  of  culture,  from  learned  teocbtfi 
and.  fauDouH  lecturers,  the  disadvantages  ^vore  no  doilb( 
immitigated.  But  those  daya  were  in  the  Middle  Agw; 
and  then,  happily,  local  controe  were  not  infrequent,  Attd 
philofiopbcpa  and  other  lecturers  were  peripatetic.  WbM 
we  come  to  the  period  when  hooks  were  to  bo  bad  wiili 
tolerable  cose,  but  communications  were  difficult*  and 
men  had  to  abide  ^ivith  the  friends  and  aequaintaocA 
their  local  business  gave  them,  to  live  a  provincial  lift 
was  to  the  man  of  exceptional  talent  and  mental  eajBrg; 
at  once  a  torture  and  a  stimulus.  A  torture,  beeavMfa* 
found  little  oral  and  personal  Hympathy;  a  fitimulii^ 
hocauae,  being  thrown  in  upon  himself,  and  being*  sfaerplv 
and  constantly  reminded  of  the  folly  and  the  prejudice 
of  those  in  the  far  rear  of  his  advanceiueut.  he  was  aM 
the  more  sternly  to  assert  good  reason  and  enligbtenmeot 
flf^ainst  them.  Often  such  a  stray  unhappy  gpenius  rasT 
hiLve  wasted  in  futile  repinings  and  bitterness  the  powen 
which,  in  sympathetic  surroundings,  might  have  ivorkc^ 
to  a  brilliunt  end.  But  often,  also,  one  who  in  happkr 
ciri;umfttant:es  htit]  iTi^lted  iiway  in  urbane  disT'oursem ami 
pleasant  jetu:-  d^f*spriU  has  been  wrought  upon  by  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  discomfort,  the  direct  result  of  & 
provincial  life,  to  strike  hard  and  sucpcessfiUly  ^^^a^nA 
these  things,  and  has  so  got  fame  for  him&elf  and  left  uft 
some  fine  possession.  Which,  in  the  latter  caso,  hM/i^ 
been  his  bappier  lot  is  a  question  we  need  not  go  a 
to  decide:  we  at  least  are  gainers.     A  man  in  suet 
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timsdlf  and  Bnds  his  age  a?  he  ece^  it,  Imagtna 
A  wealthy  coamopolitan  peer:  w^hat  should  we 
»  had  of  him?  A  fewcarelefldlovo-Bongsand  driuktug^ 
^e,it  IS  likely;  it  is  poBsibLe  eome  ordered  philoBophical 
■«:  from  that  wide  and  finquiring  miod  ;  but  not  tha 
-«3rtaJ  pathoB  he  h&s  left  us.  and  not  that  masterpiece 
»-tiricol  invective,  *Holy  Willie's  Prayer.' 
^s  for  living  in  the  provinces  nowadaya,  we  think  a 
u^vated  and  thoughtful  man  ia  to  be  congratulated 
fcJie  fact.  Only  very  exceptional  circumstances  con 
■"^nt  hie  viBitiog  and  being  visited  by  his  intellectual 
''^;  and  the  tljou^ht  of  his  age  is  easily  aci^estiible  in 
,^  He  is  no  more  apart  from  the  luovement  or  tho 
um  of  his  day  than  the  man  in  the  city,  and  ho  has 
iftjertohls  Bympathies  the  homely  humanising  intei^eMta 
anxieties  of  common  life  outaide  hifl  own  bouse.  To 
general  intellectual  interest?,  political  interests,  and 
Cortb,  of  the  town  man,  who  has  no  neighbours  and 
^ta  his  acquaintances  in  a  hurry,  the  provincial  man 
if  add  all  **orte  of  kindly  gossip  from  village  and 
antry- Slide.  He  mfiy  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
iceit  which  come  from  a  narrow  end  too-admiring 
Diet   but   he  need  not  be  so  exposert,  and  if  ho  he  a 

rman  he  will  not  bo;  for  it  is  likely  his  country 
ur^  will  think  poorly  enough  of  his  intellectual 
uevements.  The  London  man — for  we  are  speaking 
England — in  just  as  much  exposed  to  mi&cbievoud 
Hirers  if  he  har^  a  taste  for  them,  and  if  be  be  a  mun  of 
leptional  prominence ;  while  he  may  atill  have  eorae- 
ng  of  th.?  conceit  of  place  which  lingers  yet  as  to 
De  e&ient  the  provinciality  of  the  Londoner  —  the 
usion  that  comparative  proximity  to  greater  or  more 
portant  men  still  confers  an  advantage.  But  how 
Jo  provinciality  in  the  original  sense  tella  either  way 
^  he  guessed  from  the  vagueness  of  these  epeculution-i. 
A  word  should  be  added  in  this  place  of  the  confusion 
d<sh  is  eometitney  iniide  between  the  provincial  natm-o 
a  writer's  subject-matter  and  provincial  qualities  of 
QcL  When  such  Gubject-matter  is  the  result  of  pro- 
iged  residence  in  the  place  where  it  is  found,  the  writer 
vy  liave  been  esp<5eed  to  the  advantages  and  disadvitn- 
1^  already  adumbrated.  So  that  while,  in  inBtauces 
kumerous    to    need    axu  tho  WT\t«T— ^o«t  cnt 
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novelist— who  writes  of  provincial  thin^  ha«  shown 
flscept.ional  ooncentratioit  uud  devoted  iDeigbt^  in  othen 
he  has  shown  a  narrowiaesa  of  view  and  pettiness  d 
feeling.  In  contemporary  'writers  we  should  attribute 
such  faults  to  other  asaociattons  than  those  nt  pln^^e ;  Ini 
plenty  of  examplee  may  be  found  in  the  '  Kailyard  school' 
and  in  certain  lovers  of  the  eluma.  There  is,  however^  i» 
inevitable  reason  ivhy  the  writer  on  provincial  themei 
should  be  in  nny  way  provincial.  What  subjects  moit 
provincial  than  Mias  Auatan'e?  Wlsat  writer  more  frw 
from  tlie  faults  coniTntjnly  called  provincial  ?  Or,  to  tafci 
a  better  instance, '  Cranford '  is  occupied  for  tho  moet  pan 
with  the  utmost  pettinesses  of  provincial  life ;  hut  th^n 
is  an  all-embracing  humanity  in  Mrs  Gaskell,  ivhioh  haag 
properly  restrained  in  eipression  ie  the  very  reverse  of 
]>rovinciality.  Such  writore  may  euffor  in  popularifT: 
the  oxeellent  idiom  of  Dorsetshire  may  havo  lost  the  po^: 
Haiiiea  sofue  lazy  readE^rH;  but  that  Is  not  to  the  purptr^. 

We  pass  to  the  aeit  division,  which  in  modern  Englawi 
is  the  most  important  of  all — the  provinciality  of  elic- 
it, embraces  more  than  snobbery.  In  England,  when 
there  is  no  caste  in  the  proper  flense  of  the  word — caste 
renders  snobbery  impoesible— where  changes  of  cloeswe 
constant,  and  where  suiall  distinctions  of  class  are  still 
fervently,  though  no  longer  rigidly,  preserved,  snobben- 
ie  both  rampant  and  subtly  pervasive.  The  highcel— 
technically — and  the  lowest  classea  are  com  parti  lively 
free  from  it;  bat  elsewhere  it  dims  our  social  life  -wiih 
all  kinds  of  irrational  distinctions  and  resei^vations.  Con- 
BPijuently  he  who  looks  suspiciously  for  it  t^nU  seldom 
fail  to  iind  it-  Bttt  provinciality  of  class  is  -wider  than 
snobbery,  which  it  includes,  because  it  is  produced  by 
any  Hmitation,  coming  from  class  association  a,  of  undeT- 
standing  and  knowledge,  and  does  not  imply  necessarilj 
any  personal  animus  or  mean  fldmirntions  and  dislikos. 

Tliif  provinriR-lity  of  class  has  indued  an  important 
m  our  national  life  which  transcends  any  question  of 
taste  or  literary  achievement.  It  is  a  price  we  pay  in 
our  government  for  the  advantage  of  being  governed  bjf 
men  who  arc  above  the  temptations  of  materi/;!  eorrap- 
tion,  and  whose  word  can  generally  be  trusted  as  a  matter 
of  course-  As  a  rule  the  price  is  not  hea\y ;  but  there  are 
uccaflioup,  easily  to  beimngined,  when  a  want  of  first  din  im! 
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knowledge  of  populur  omotions  and  points  of  view  may 
handicap  national  policy.  The  autfaezitio  Btatesnmn,  uf 
whatever  class,  ia  not  subject  to  this  provmclaltty ;  but 
authontic  atat^jsmen  are  rare* 

This  sort  o£  provinciality  shows  itself  occasionaUy  in 
the  political  deliveries  uF  public  writers,  nnd,  where  it  hae< 
the  least  excuse,  in  criticisms  of  literary  work.  In  the 
Utter  ease  it  is  often  connected  with  an  academic  pro- 
vinciality, of  which  we  shall  speak  later,  but  may  bo 
considered,  for  the  credit  of  academic  provinciality,  as 
essentially  distinct-  The  ideal  of  the  '  En(>;lifih  gentle- 
niaii/  derived  perhnp!^  from  the  ideal  of  the  perfect 
knight  professed  by  post-mediraval  chivalry,  is  worthy 
and  wholesome.  It  is  true  that  we  are  finding  cause  to 
regret  tlint-  the  ideal,  as  understood  by  our  schoolmasters, 
should  oscludo  knowledge  and  intellectual  abihty ;  and 
it  ia  certainly  a  pity  that  it  too  often  leads  our  crItioBi 
even  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  to  disparage 
iinduly  any  literary  work  which,  in  their  opinion,  conHicta 
with  it  If  the  work  does  truly  bo  conflict,  the  fact  may 
be  rightly  mentioned,  but  it  should  not  overshadow  merit 
in  all  other  directions.  For  instance,  somo  of  tbe  criticism 
lavit^hed  on  Mr  Rudyard  Kipling's  book,  'Stalky  and  Co./ 
illusLrated  the  provinciality  of  cLws  working  narrowly 
hut  naturally  enough,  An  instance  of  tliit^  provinciality 
in  a  more  degraded  form  may  be  taken  from  a  weekly 
paper^- English  J  mores  tlin  pity — whieh  i-emarked  mome 
time  ago  that-  the  Americans  were  growing  tired  of  being 
*  governed  by  a  gentleman/  Such  an  appalling  piece  of 
impertinence  is  not  of  course  tj-|)i^^al,  but  it  ts  worth 
nientioning  as  an  instance  of  the  dangers  which  this  clasa 
preoccupation  ha.^  for  ill-regulated  niiiidn  and  manners. 

But  it  is  more  profitable  to  obsnrve  u  weakness  in  a 
great  than  in  a  little  intelligence.  There  is  no  such  inter- 
eating  and  remarkable  instance  of  the  provinciality  of 
class  among  English  writers  as  Thackerayj  because  nu 
other  writer  approaching  his  genius  of  obserration  and 
presentment  has  had  it  in  anything  like  the  Bame  degree. 
\VTieu  Thackeray, writes  of  contemporary  life — in  three 
partfi  of  his  work,  tliat  is — he  writes  as  an  Engiisbnian 
of  the  upper  middle  class.  Whatever  else  is  there,  the 
shrewd  and  oomprehensive  observation,  the  gay  or 
melancholy  or  subtle  humour,  the  perfect  ear  for  dia-> 
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lofpio,  tho  pi>rft«ut  urtistry  in  Tiarrativo  XCngHsh.  ai^neji 

ihvt  iipjirr  tTiicl^lIu  cIfU4B  is  there  aIso.      If  he  liAd 

tti  writt^  i*f  lint  (itulfu-  iiristocracy,  it**  titles 

liniiiitod  IniiL,  mill  ho  munt  uoeds  approach  it. 

Hii  itfv  nf  Irmiavil  oi\-IHty  or  n-ith    an  air  of  a^MJuyw] 

patroiinKo.     Su   obsesi^ed  woa  he  by   this    difltiDCtka 

clnw  thrit,  aitirit  nnd  otsor\'or  as  he  was.  Iw  could 

fuUy  iiMi>  tlui  HilvHtitage  of  oop  aristocracy  for 

tvhidh   ('UDhlstd    In    its  comparacive    freedooi 

occdpatioii  vrith  itmtters  irrelerant  to  tlM}  «™«|i|* 

Agiiiii,  if  he  wihM^  of  tb&  classes  tad 

uHii,  ho  ix>uM  iitivQr  approach  them  Ijaii4i  and 

jM  composed  of  huRuin  beings. 

rind  the  likt^,  ho  seotus  to  har«  thoo^n  of  a* 

mthrr  ridiriiloaB.  if  not    dirfiiraWc. 

tu\d  nTnbition»  \cvtv  ynth  him 

Ivintor,  aud  that  only.     Tb« 

;iU  ihiH  of  coursa.     If  his 


his  natuml    poxrcre 
hiult  is  ther«.  and  ia  a 
htft  '  Vir^niaas ' — with  far 
th^nx  thnn  th^retain  * 
ar^  rtvMl  In-  fonw  of  aa 

Im»  baa  C':4M>  Intik  ta  a 
TUkfialhy  bad  no  occanaa  la 
U  »  dilficult  to 
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G  of  class  prorinciality.  So  in  his  play,  '  Tltd  Adtair- 
e  Crichton,*  otlierwise  bo  reireahing  bei^atisa  it  contains 
idea,  b€  has  a  rather  maligTiant  fourth  act  which  lacka 

fairnoRs  of  tLe  true  eomio  fipii-it.     In  oritioi^ia  tbia 

t  of  Glas9  provinciality  shows   itself  atnony  L^ertaiu 

itera  who  seoni  to  bold  a  brief  far  the  lower  classefi, 

er  artiticiaUy,  bccaiise  they  do  not  themselves  belong 
them  or  profeaa  any  pa.rtioular  knowledge  of  theni. 
,t  Bo  it    is;    provided  a   book  coucema   itself  with  a, 

ote  village  or  a  London  bIuui,  and  abounds  in  dialeuQi 

chf  whether  like   ite  professed   models  or  not,  in  ai 

t  unfamiliar  to  the  irritica,  aunie  of  Lheni  will  alwaj  .^ 
the  profound  obaervation  and  humanity  of  the 

or.     But  in  coming  to  this  odd  I'ofphion  we  touch  the 
torn  of  this  subject. 
The  division  which  seems  to  us  nearest  to  class  pro- 

iality,  and  which,  though    far   from  rivalling   it  in 
t,  is,  for  questions  of  taste,  almost  as  important,  is 

eraic  provinciality*     By  this  we  mean  a  perversiou 
or  limitJLtion  of  view  which  reeulta  from  the  aesociations 


t  -  or  umiuLtion  oi  view  wnicn  reeiuta  irom  me  aesociations 
-  .  of  nniversity  culture  and  echojapship,  associations  either 
,     ^  direct  and  profesaional^  or  iniuiediately  derived  from  tUo&e 


,  in  direct  and  professional  touch  with  universities.  The 
word  a<*ademic  is  therefore  literally  correct,  but  it  iias 
a  aide  advant^uge  in  Kuggesting  Matthew  Arnold's  WLdl- 
known  opinion  of  academies-  It  fiuggcsts,  in  fact,  hi;^ 
o^^ay  on  'The  Literary  Influence  of  Academ.ie8,"  Now, 
that  eiiisay  is  un  iniportunt.  lovtis  clusififus  ou  the  subject 
of  our  article ;  and  the  reader  may  have  wondered  that. 
having  mentioned  Matthew  Arnold  at  an  earlier  stage, 
ive  did  not  pi'oceed  to  discuss  iL  But  since  w©  did  not 
adopt  his  definition  of  provinciality  there  was  no  necessity; 
Aod  convenience  suggested  that  we  should  leave  the  essay 
to  this  place,  because  we  saw  in  it  the  note  of  academic 
proviiicialitiy.  It  is  with  no  auda4;ioua  ^^'Ish  to  tui'n  tha, 
tables  on  that  great  writer  that  we  make  this  assertion, 
bat  because,  as  in  Thackeray's  case,  the  fault  is  made  the 
clearer  by  being  m^t  in  a  heap  of  meritfl*  And  it  certainly 
is  not  mth  Matthew  Arnold  as  with  fair  Amoret,  thiit 
'  ho  is  the  thing  that  ho  despidee/  He  w^as  fi^e  from  tho 
natiomil  fault  which  he  rebuktul,  but,  in  the  very  fullus^s 

>f  his  culture^  tho  very  fervency  of  his  2oal,  he  was  betrayedi 

nto  a  fault  of  another 


• 
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He  Iiimsolf  would  hardly  have  allowed  the  propriety 
of  the  terra  'itcadomic  provineiaIity»'  because  with  liim 
provinoialitymenntthe  ubsenoo  of  academies.  He  believed 
that  for  tbir^  i-ch^uii  it  aOlioted  the  wholo  of  our  liter&tur^ 
and  that  eron  our  greatest  raou  of  genius  would  huve 
been  satnewhat  greater  for  the  restraining  influeare  of 
an  academy.  If  it  could  be  shown  thtit  an  academv 
would  have  corrected  our  prevailing  demerits  of  formlesa^ 
neas  and  eccentricity,  or  that  an  academy  enaured  knoir^ 
ledge,  the  theory  ivould  be  very  largely  true.  Even  sa 
^ve  should  have  preferred,  as  a  question  of  words,  not 
to  adopt  Matthew  Arnold's  use  of  the  word  provinciality, 
taking  ignorance  to  he  barbarous  rather  thun  provint^isl- 
An  uLikind  critic  might  aay  that  much  of  our  literature. 
that  a  little  even  ot  its  best,  is  barbarous  for  want  of 
knowledge-  So  much  is  true  ;  whether  a  literary  academy 
would  have  removed  the  reproach  ia  doubtfuL 

Academic  provinciality  is  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  ii 
an  Bxceaaive  regard  for  mere  information,  mere  rending, 
and  in  consequence  a  contempt  for  ignorance  ^vhlch  ci- 
tende  to  the  belitthng  of  fine  qualities  sometimes  joiiied 
to  ignorance.  Tour  academic  is  apt  to  forget  that  in- 
formation without  undorHtanding  is  at  least  as  poor  a 
thing  as  imderstandtng  without  information.  The  other 
kind  is  an  excessive  devotion  to  system,  to  eompletenen 
of  presentment^  to  apparent  logie.  The  aimdemic  prorincJaJ 
ia  always  Kari-^t^uji'  Bi^iv.  It  is  to  be  said  of  both  thesft 
faults  that,  in  the  balance  of  English  taste  and  inteUigeDOOh 
they  ara  faults  on  the  right  side.  Beyond  a11  questJcw 
ignorance  is  the  chief  vice  of  our  popular  contemponuy 
writinf^s  and  the  parent  of  their  innumerable  Tul^aritieA. 
So  little  ia  knowledge  in  evidence  or  in  demand  that,  even 
among  oar  professed  critics  in  our  professed  *  literary' 
papers,  a  tendency  to  regard  Utorature  as  bounded  by  tbe 
last  catch- shilling  novel  is  emphatic.  It  is  this  prevailing 
ignorance,  unconscious  and  shameless,  among  ua  whic^ 
in  matters  intclleetual  and  artistic,  is  over  widening  L 
gulf  between  the  few  and  the  many — to  the  Iocs  of  bo 
sides.  Moreover,  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  eon 
tempt  of  knowledge  ia  not  an  advantage  even  in  ear 
practical  life.  The  glory  of  the  showy  and  incompetent 
amateur  is  somewhat  dimmed  among  us  ;  the  ODter  dark- 
ness of  the  expert  ia  receiving  rays  of  popular  recoifni 
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In  this  regard,  thon,  tho  spirit  of  the  acadomift  provincial 
niHy  be  hy  acoident'  a  bUssinf;,  Nor  n^ed  liia  excessive 
regard  for  logic  and  system  disturb  us.  There  aleo  the 
general  run  of  us  are  very  much  to  seek.  We  have  come 
to  regard  the  practical  common-sense  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  aa  something  so  supenor  to  logic  and  systcma, 
even  so  much  opposed  to  them,  that  wo  arc  in  danger,  it 
seems,  of  forgetting  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  in 
very  iniportiftnt  concerns.  And  in  such  matters  an  criticism 
of  literature,  of  painting,  and  the  drama,  and  so  forth, 
^ve  are,  to  use  an  intelligible  coLloquialism,  'all  over  the 
place/ 

By  accident,  then,  the  academic  provincial  is  in  general 
to  be  welcomed.  But  what  there  was  of  provinciality  in. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  not  to  be  wolcaniod,  because  he 
stood  before  England  as  the  type  of  ideal  culture  and 
pointed  the  way  of  intellectual  salvation ;  because  he  ^ffas 
one  of  the  very  few  great  critics  we  have  ever  had  who 
could  gain  an  extensive  hearing  ;  so  that  whatever  tended 
to  mar  tho  perfect  reasonableness,  the  BweotnOHs  and 
light,  of  his  utterance,  tended  to  spoil  the  effect  of  his 
misflion.  Did  it  fail?  Thin  is  not  tho  pluca  to  Jinswer 
tho  question ;  but  wo  r4>membcr  that  it  was  'the  deprca- 
Bion  of  pure  intelligence  '  among  his  countrymen  (the 
phrase  is  in  liiH  essay  on  Heine)  which  wan  moHt  present 
to  hig  militant  consciousness,  and  we  sec  that  pure  in- 
telligence has  even  less  to  say  in  our  national  life  to-day 
than  it  had  in  the  Mixtiea  and  seventies.  However  this 
may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  Matthew  Arnold 
betrayed  a  note  or  so  of  academic  provinciality  aa  we 
have  diagnosed  it.  Take,  for  example^  tho  opinion  of 
Byron,  whose  genius,  as  genius,  he  appreciated  to  the 
full.  He  found  him  '  fio  empty  of  matter,'  and  traced  that 
emptiness  to  want  of  knowledge  and  implicitly  to  want 
of  reading.  A  recent  editor  has  ahown  us  that  Byixin's 
reading  would  hardly  have  shamed  a  professional  student ; 
but  surely  to  Gay  of  Byron,  introspective  and  personal 
though  his  genius  was,  that  the  author  of  the  'Vision  of 
Judgment*  or  of  *Don  Juan'  ^vae  empty  of  matter,  is  to 
carry  regard  for  mere  knowledge  someivhat  far.  Again, 
Matthew  Arnold  is  concerned  to  ahow^  that  intelligence 
is  more  likely  than  genius  to  bo  followed  worthily  by 
disciples    and   imitators.     W«  do  not  dispute  \X\  ^e»A, 
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genius  is  a  thing  apart.  Bat  Matthew  Arnold,  ^mf^ 
Odfjtv^  asktt  whnt  wah  the  sequel  to  the  'literiftimd 
^oniuB,  ai^  we  Tuny  call  it,  stretching'  from  MaHowe  to 
MiltoTJ/  find  nnswers  that  it  'was  '  onr  pi'ovincial  and 
second-rate  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century/  "Sov. 
roally,' as  he  himself  says  of  a  passage  in  Kuakin, 'idui( 
a  piece  of  ertravagance  all  that  is!*  Fielding.  Pop* 
QibhoD,  and  St(?rne  peconJ-rate  and  provincial'  TLj. 
they  were  inferior  to  Shakespeare  may  be  allowed  lit 
phrase  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that  tb^ 
were  second-rate  in  the  contemptuous  s<.-itse.  Mattiwi 
Arnold  could  not  have  meant  that  soberly  and 
ately;  but  ho  was  concerned  to  moke  bia  theory^ 
plete,  and  MHt^Hflced  exactness  to  u  touch  of 
pro^'inciality, 

His  instance  ib  the  most  pcrfecCr  b<;cau9e  so 
relieved.  Wo  might  pursue  the  charactAristic  into 
deliveries  of  many  lesser  men.  We  might  detect  it  in 
appearance — her©  and  there — of  eolf-consGioiis  eupcriohf^ 
OP  impertinent  knowingness,  amusing  but  not  urbaw. 
and  might  go  on  to  speculate  aa  to  tlie  efTeet  of  com' 
parative  isolation  and  immunity  of  hfe  in  preserving  tin- 
attributes  of  clever  adolescence  to  old  age.  But  ^vc  sheoid 
not  do  ^visely,  partly  because  we  Lav*?  otlietr  tJiemtH  W 
our  hand,  and  partly  bec^mse  all  tliis  is  the  defect  of  * 
quality  vhich  at  present  ift  very  rare  and  vuloa^lr'- 
Academic  provinciality  is  a  far  better  thing  thflu  &^ 
opposite,  the  pretentious  ignorance  which  13  proof  againei 
rebolcep 

On  the  provinciality  of  the  coterie,  the  militEmt  eMBp!^ 
might  say  provoking  things.  Even  tlie  essayist  who  ^luuli 
friin  bo  agreeable  to  bia  tellow-men  is  likely,  ot:i  d» 
subject,  to  annoy  some  few  of  them.  The  most  promiMtf 
of  till  coteries  have  been  those  formed  by  men  of  leltcBt 
or  by  those  interested,  or  appearing  to  be  Interested  iii 
things  literar}'.  The  quarrels  of  authors  have  eommootr 
been  quaiTels  of  coteries,  formed  of  people 
acquainted,  or  at  least  in  some  xwraenal  sympathy. 
must  not  go  too  far  hack,  but  we  will  permit  01 
to  go  Isack  tr>  Doctor  Johnson.  Doctor  Johnson 
room  in  bis  extensive  brain  fur  prejudicee  of  all  kii>ii^ 
and  his  over^vhelmi^g  personality  improascd  the«e  pi^ 
iudlc^es  on  Yiis  c(^ter\o.    TW^  'w^.^t^i  -o^^a.  ?>a1jioiu  pt^mjjott 
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of  a  merely  personal  origuif  irrelevant  to  the  literoi-y 
judgments  in  whi<;h  they  found  Gxpreseion,  and  therefore 
the  (rr>U*ri©  which  promulgated  the  jtidgrnentw  wiw  m  so 
for  provincial.  It  was  the  more  cotispicuously  provincial 
in  flome  few  of  these  tnatt^rri,  because  Doetor  Johnson's 
great  influeiK^e  made  almost  invarinbly  for  the  correction 
of  provinciality — for  masculine  judgment  and  good  senae 
and  sound  morality.  It  was  the  eoterie  more  partioularly 
devoted  to  his  friend  Samuel  Riiihardsoii  which  ehowed 
how  provincial  a  coterie  may  become,  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  masters  one  theme,  hymning  his  praises  till  the  high 
Dotefl  ended  iii  u  shriek,  hysterical  with  alarm  and  rage 
^vhen  his  greater  rival  and  crushing  satirist  came  into 
view.  It  may  be  said  that  the  contemporary  disparage- 
ment of  Fielding  and  of  Hteme  waa  the  provinciality  of 
coteries,  among  them  Horace  Walpole's — not,  of  course, 
liis  large  and  cosmopolitan  social  sot,  but  the  section  of  it 
Tvhich  exchanged  opinions  about  literature.  He  is  by  no 
means  to  be  included  in  an  earlier  division  of  our  subject; 
"writers  in  our  times  who  have  found  a  snobbery  of  ©x- 
dusivencMs  in  him  have  forgotten  the  altogether  different 
constihttion  of  society  in  his  day,  or  have  been  impervious 
to  the  whimsical  irony  which  lightens  all  that  lie  says  on 
iBatters  of  social  interest-  Horace  Walpole  had  no  pro- 
vinciality of  class  in  our  nieauing  oF  the  phrase,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  faatidiouii  tasto  in  manners  txad  iu  the 
minor  ethics,  and  associated  by  ehoiue  with  those  who 
satisfied  the  ta^te  and  did  not  provoke  the  fastidiousness. 
What  he  heard  of  Johnson's  social  customs,  and  still  more 
what  ho  heard  of  Fielding's,  repelled  him ;  and,  not  having 
cHir  advantage  of  perHpective,  he  underrated  their  work. 
So  did  those  of  his  friends  who  cared  for  letters.  It  was 
the  provinciality  of  a  coterie  which  was  as  little  provincial 
aa  any  recorded  or  existing. 

The  war  of  poets  in  the  iirst  quarter  of  the  niaeteenth 
century  was  essentially  a  war  of  coteries,  Byron^  Shelley, 
and  Thomas  Moore  on  one  side,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey  on  the  other,  in  spit<?  of  all  the  cros^-di visions 
i  which  individual  geuius  and  real  intellectual  interest 
I  "would  have  made,  were  led  by  personal  motives  to  form 
I  hotly  contesting  factions.  Moore,  of  course,  was  no  friend 
I  of  Shelley,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  was  Byron's 
I    personal  influence  which  prevented  hi^  bein^  ftT^  et^axtog- 
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f)ti  both  flicW  continued,  sjHtemadc,  d«Utbefmt« 
tion  erf  work  because  of  personal  dislike — tlie  pnrwmat&f 
of  cot«ri<<  at  its  dcadliost*  Wo  might  amy  ttet  Shdkf 
WB"  meraly  a  t^ufferer  if  we  did  not  remember  tfast  voit 
brilliant  of  wicked  parodies, '  Peter  Bell  the  Third.'  Bol 
HhoIIoy  waA  the  victim  of  a  provincioUtx  of  coterie  fros 
which  Byron  wuh  free.  Uke  some  otli^  gv'e^  ^frie 
poutti,  be  was  iieitrher  a  profound  nor  an  original  pLUo- 
Hophor ;  but  the  Godwin  cotorie  impelled  him  to  excuracu 
In  «D<rial  philosophy  which  may  be  called  provincia]  vis^ 
uiit  orrii^K  on  the  aide  of  harshness.  A  cutious  mn^ 
division  of  conviction  and  a<:incven]cnt  ia  that  BjnA 
hIkjuM  ha\'e  9tood  f<Krth  as  the  cbampioQ  of  the  daoie 
tntditinn-  But  whatever  works  or  opinions  were  to  U 
criticised,  ever  ainco  Houthoy  wrote  his  pergonal  libels  oa 
HholJcy  and  Byron  In  3816,  we  find  this  bitter  perwul 
hiJMtility  directing  jitclgments  and  inflammg  longmfv. 
'i'lutt  ift  tho  provinciality  of  coterie. 

The  tinnie  period,  or  one  immediately  ante^^edent,  wir 
i\w  opening  ruiLi^  at  criticiil  IiAliuburgh  answered  anon 
from  Albemarle  Str(?ct.  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  thoio 
Jifirdy  Hd'immai^orM  whose  battle-pieces  occupy  so  modi 
of  the  old  iti^vii'WM  ;  and  of  course  their  projker  inclDBton 
in  a  dir^cuasiun  about  the  provinciality  of  coteried  can 
hnt'dly  bo  iliKputeJ.  Politicul  publications  in  intentko 
tbou^li  the  U»viewri  were,  we  think  it  unfair  to  attributr 
ihit  llrticcna'w  of  write rfl  indubitably  interested  in  litera- 
ture for  itH  own  tiake  to  political  predisposition,  and  not 
nUher  to  th«  more  human  influencre  of  personal  associA' 
tioii  ami  Hyinpathy.  But  if  they  were  guilty  of  ferocity 
in  their  inn^'ua^'c  ^md  oi  nurrowno^i*  in  their  judgments, 
and  wi>r<^  \'ery  far  from  fulfilling  Matthew  Arnold* 
I'Bquirenu'utH  of  the  true  critic,  thi^y  curtaiiily  had  a 
double  close  of  that  *  vivacity  '  on  which  he  once  eongratu- 
latod  hiiiit;ell'.  \Vht?n  you  can  pei-mit  yourself  to  vriw 
of  an  author  that  ho  has  '  exhau&te*l  every  species  o£ 
-ensnal  gratification/  and  *  drained  the  cup  of  fiin  even  to 
lis  bitterest  dregs/  yon  are  not  a  veiy  calm  or  collected 
orltic  bub  you  are  in  your  way  an  amusing  writer.  Dis- 
proportionate savagory  in  these  matters  may  bo  regretted, 
but  lot  UB  not  be  too  deeply  shocked ;  th(*so  good  follcn 
doubtless  said  more  than  they  meant,  and  these  Uttk 
excitements  must  have  cheered   many  a  dull  tnomenl- 
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Thoy  have  passod  out  of  our  manners  ;  and  aomctimo^,  in 
the  level  dullness  of  our  prints,  one  almost  wishea  them 
back. 

As  the  mind,  pondonng  on  coiones,  folJo^e  the  years 
after  Byroii'^  death,  it  lingers  inevitably  in  Holland 
BoUfiP.  It  Jii*i.y  ^ell  be  said  in  the  'Quarterly  Review," 
the  traditional  enemy  of  HoJJand  Uou^e  und  of  tho  policy 
It  connoted,  that  the  sterling  qualities  of  host  and  hostess, 
Tid  the  personal  affection  they  inspired,  were  strong  ties 
in  that  brilliant  circle,  NeverthiilesB,  that  coterie  was 
for  more  political  than  personal,  and  stood  so  largely  for 
the  whole  Whig  party  that  mention  of  it  in  this  place 
may  be  thought  irrelevant-  Hardly  so;  For  politics, 
especially  among  the  Whigs,  "were  then  an  affair  of 
coteries  rather  than  of  parties  i  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  that  x>nrt  of  political  provinciality  which  is  the 
irrelevant  depreciation  or  exaltation  of  non-political 
M'ork  on  politi<^al  grounds  disappeared  along  with  tho 
coterie.  We  ftll  remember  Macaulay  s  attack  on  Croker'a 
fldition  of  Boswell  and  on  Johnson  hiniiself.  Mr  Meredith 
has  recently  attacked  the  present  government :  would 
any  of  its  siipportei's  on  that  acrouut  depreciate  Mr 
31eredith's  works  ?  Do  wo  not  all  praise  Mr  John 
Morley's  writings,  even  if  some  of  us  dislike  his  pohticai 
vdews?  But  the  coterie  of  Holland  House  wa*  too  notable 
and  valuable  a  ceutre  of  wit  Find  intellect  for  its  occasional 
provinciality  to  couub  for  much  against  it* 

The  decay  of  the  fierce  fightiug  spirit  which  animated 
criticism  in  Byron's  day  ha8  left  even  literary  coteries  of 
more  recent  years  tolerably  free  from  tho  provinciality 
of  excc&eive  depreciation.  Tiie  Mills  and  Carlyies  may 
have  lte(Mi  inclined  to  exalt  themselves*  and  their  friends, 
but  not  to  attack  their  opponents  over-fiercely  or  un- 
fairly, on  rtny  literary  U^uq.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
over,  intellectual  and  urtislic  faahions  appear  which  their 
advocates  will  push  with  a  [iroviucial  Ke?J.  Such  a  pro- 
vinciality, for  example,  did  much  to  prevent  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Ibsen'M  plays  in  this  country,  A  coterie  of  his 
ttdmirers,  exulting  in  a  rather  chonply  acquired  philosophy, 
found  a  new  hctkveu  and  earth  in  these  plays,  and  pro^ 
tf^humed  aloud  their  rather  absurd  discovery.  So  tho 
Htish  public,  which,  li^ft  alone,  might  have  perceived  in 

'^  measure  Ibsen's  mastery  of  draiviaUcr  eS^^'^-t^V^a-rvK^ 
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this  cry  of  '  new  idpfls,'  wra  fright^noc]  nway.  ^Dceh^ 
our  plaoe,  however,  to  look  for  good  in  all  tfaiag«,  it  mif 
be  added  that,  although  the  lesa  discreet  of  tbeee&dminti 
and  of  their  opponents  divided  a  rather  plentifal  suxkd 
il^noranco  between  them,  it  is  something  in  our  «niAti| 
nowadays  that  ideas  of  any  kind,  even  '  new  ideas,'  gho^ 
»ttr&rt  any  pubtic  attention,  A  Tike  merit  may  be  dahud 
for  another  coterie,  or  set  of  coteries,  Avhich  it  oocor^Bi 
us  to  mention*  Starting  from  the  late  Mr  OdcarW^ 
a  habit  of  paradox  and  attempted  opigram  spread  cmi! 
a  large  portion  of  the  oiore  or  le^ss  educHt«d  inhabJUali 
of  London  in  the  nineties.  It  resulted,  of  couirc  ia 
groat  deal  of  silliness  and  of  irritattoa  to  the  j 
Mr  Wilde  himself,  a  nuui  of  fine  intallerit  and  of 
loualy  ready  and  light-pla>'ing  wit,  can-ied  this  fufam' 
with  distinction.  With  his  imitators  it  was  apt  to  bctfoot 
a  nuisance.  Ineffectual  wit  is  destructive  of  agreeaUt 
rntercouTfie.  An  affected  horror  of  the  rommonpUi*  i* 
an  insult  to  humanity:  love  and  life  and  dcaib  «t 
commonplace.  Wit»  even  true  wit,  is  inappropriate  o& 
certain  theinen  ;  'nam  rl»^u  inepto  res  ineptior  null&«BL' 
Home  taste  as  well  ae  intelligence  is  needed  by  yoursocU 
wit ;  and  these  witlinga  sometimes  lacked  it.  Bnt,  for  iD 
that,  to  pride  oneself  as  a  wit,  to  have  the  ttmbitioaod 
being  thought  one,  ia  bettor  in  itself  than  the  codu&OO 
contentment  with  stupidity. 

These  little  coterins  w^ere  provincial  in  their  incesH: 
ftbriving  for  effect  and  in  their  choice  of  inapprc^ 
subjects  for  their  jests,  no  doubt.  But  they  h^ 
revancft*,  their  good  ingredient.  Of  strictly  Iii 
coteries  we  have  very  little  sign  among  us,  A  g 
tion  in  which  ideas— at  least  for  the  moment — are 
and  baiTen,  and  which  therefore  can  produce  but  vo^ 
few  creHtive  artists  of  the  fiist  or  even  the  second  nwt 
but  which  abounds  in  fairly  competent  mediocrities^  ud 
iti,  moreover,  blesaed  with  a  myriad  occasions  for  tiifti 
appreciation — "literary  columns'  and  ^vbat  not — 5u«h  ■ 
generation  ia  likely  to  produce  its  little  rings  of  ciiti^^tssv 
its  little  business-like  societies  of  mutual  aid:  but  tK*' 
are  very  innocuous.  The  mora  considerable  men  n^ 
apart  from  them ;  the  bubbles  of  reputation  thoy  «Di 
up  are  often  q.uite  pretty  to  see,  and  they  are  geacnSF 
tree  from  ma\^^o\feTw^.    '^Torow^riv  ^_v«^  ^t^**,^  of  netetd:^ 
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but  in  a  sphere  where  little  if  any  harm  can  be  done  and 
tnuch  innocent  satisfactioa  afforded. 

We  thought  it  a  mistake  to  confuse  the  provincial 
^tb  the  personal  or  individual,  and  we  think  it  equally 
o  mistake  to  confuse  it  nath  the  national-  If  ^we  can 
predicate  a  quality  of  a  whole  oation,  it  seemfi  to  us  a 
misuee  of  terms  to  call  that  quality  provincial.  It  has 
been  eaid  of  the  Engliah  that  they  are  as  a  nation,  or  as 
A  race«  intellectually  coarse,  impatient  of  ideas,  prone 
boorishly  to  resent  or  to  gibe  at  the  unfamiliar,  a&  certain 
English  vieitors  are  reported  to  have  ^ibed  at  the  dress 
of  the  Indian  princes  at  the  Delhi  Durbar.  3uch  a. 
reproach,  fixed  upon  a  man  or  a  group  of  men,  might  be 
the  reault  of  narrow  associations  and  would  then  be  pro- 
vincial i  buC,  if  it  be  true  of  a  whole  race,  the  word  is  in- 
applicable in  that  connexion.  A  more  quedtion  of  words, 
perhaps;  but  we  prefer  to  keep  to  the  lice  of  thought 
on  which  we  started.  Tt  seems  to  un,  however,  not 
inconsistent — and  if  it  be,  we  muat  bo  content  to  risk  it 
— to  say  of  a  national  literature,  if  it  be  too  narrowly 
nationeJ,  tha-t  it  ia  ho  far  provincial ;  because  a  literature 
is  the  work  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  writers,  and 
these  writers  may  fairly  be  called  provincial  if  the  result 
of  their  TiationaJ  associations  be  pushed  to  narrow  or 
irrelevant  extremes* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  culture  of  Eui'ope  generally  is 
At    thi^  time    less  homogeneous,  le»»  inclined  to  mutual 
inspiration,  than  it  was  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  or  even 
later.     That  may  be  so.     Unfortunately,  it  ia  to  be  Baid 
ivith  greater  confidence  that  our  own  literature,  at  this 
present  day.  neither  gives  nor  takes  as  once  it  gave  and 
took.     Through  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury T^ondoD  and  Paris  exchanged  ideas  intimately  aud 
A^-ith  freedom.     The  fact  is  a  commonplace  of   literary 
Lfaistory.      Sterne    and    Kichardson    on    the    one    shore, 
pXausHeHU   atirl    Diderot  on    the   other,  ara   the  simplest 
l>cnfies  of  this  cosmopolitan  intereet,  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
iHaorved  that  in  these  the  Englishmen  were  the  inapirer©, 
f-Coltivated  men  of  fashion — to  be  cultivated  was  then  a 
distinction,  not  an  opprobrium,  in  English  general  society, 
and  how  distant  it  eeoms  ! — Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole, 
George  Selwyn,  frequented  Parisian   philosophers   and 
, Httera tears  ;  Montesquieu  spent  two  years  in  England-^ 
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Voltaire  visited  Coagi-eve-  Whiuh  of  our  coDUmi 
dramatists  would  be  so  honouried  ?  ^We  bowdLedM 
few  Freuo.b  plays,  and  these  not  the  best ;  wo 
some  of  the  more  popular  French  novels ;  ve 
Toletoy,  Auouiizio,  a,  stray  Ocrmaii  or  ao.  But  wi 
are  wo  giving  back?  Where  are  ive  leadini^.  iufli 
European  thought?  To  what  extent— it  is  &sked 
for  inforni«.n<}n— -Grp  wfi  even  UHt«ned  to?  So  fit . 
our  contemporary  literature  is  concerned,  wc  seem  »l 
moving  outside  the  thought  of  Europe,  outaide  ito 
inte  rests,  theories,  problems,  emotFions,  id  ens. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  ourselves  ofiF-hand — a  vicewi 
alternates  \vith  our  self-complacency.  Much  of  our 
ture  (concerns  social  conditions,  humourfl,  or  ece^nl 
which  are  distinctively  and  eBsentially  English  and 
communicable  to  the  foreigner*  We  may  &ay  ch* 
that  it  is  his  loss.  But  it  ia  hardly  a  matter  for  coi 
lation  that  our  contemporary  literature  should  reflect 
little  of  the  general  human  movement — in  odditjco 
what  it  may  produce  justly  for  oursclvee  alone— so 
of  tha  ideas  and  fancies  which  the  thoughtful  and 
vated  amooff  us  shai-e  more  or  less  with  those  of 
lands.  It  is  a  matter  for  reflection  that,  so  far,  our  IjE 
ture  should  now  be  provincial^  which  in  the  eighl 
century,  pace  Matthew  Amoldi  it  most  assuredly  was 

One  reason,  among  others,  for  the  fact  may  be  fc 
in  a  quality  which  ia  become   national,  but  was  ifl  i 
origin   essentially  provincial.      The  flrat  Puritans 
r^ealous  rather  for  doctrine  thau  for  otbics ;  but  whal 
rightly  called  the  Puritan  spirit,  in  affairs  where  qi 
of  morality  can  be  diPcussed,  dalt^s  froiu  them,  from  a 
of  people  alien  to  the  general  Engli^^h  of  their  timex 
has  gradually  imposed  itself — as  strength  of  com 
and  keenness  of  interest,  met  by  indifference  only, 
ultimately  do— Kin  us  all  as  a  natioa>     We  may  call 
spirit  historically  provincial,  at  least.    In  practical  morBliL 
it  may  be  good  or  otherwise.     But  in  matters  inlellecl 
and    arti^c  its  effect  ia  an   obsession    of    formal 
specialised  morality,   and    of    hair-splitting    Lasuei» 
cerning   this   specialised    morality-      It    is    not,  as  it 
commonly  stated,  that  we  refuse  to  discuss  certAin  tlili 
it  ia  that   we   refuse  to    discuss    anything    else,     ll 
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mora  iiisidtous,  far  leas  easily  thrown  off.  We  must 
bring  everything  iluwn  to  its  level-  All  of  the  ImriAn 
heart  and  the  human  mind  which  does  not  concern  these 
quoaticns  of  narrowly  moral  right  and  wrong  in  one  field 
only  of  morality  ia  for  us  secondary,  alightingly  enter- 
tained, apt  to  be  Ignored  altogether.  The  prudes  and 
their  irritated  opponents  are  at  one  in  this.  They  ap- 
proiich  the  matter  with  different  opinions^  but  tliey  are 
All  intent  on  it,  all  obsosacd  by  it*  '  Art  for  Art*J4  dake/ 
that  old  phrase^  represented  literally  an  impossible  idea  ; 
morality  cannot  he  bjiiiished  from  art.  But  murality  Ik 
jnoro  even  than  question*  of  aes,  much  more  than  tb© 
transitory  customs  of  this  or  that  society  which  regulate 
questions  of  ae^.  If  our  eontemx)orary  literature  is  to 
ifseaao  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  provinciality,  this 
note  of  provinciality  at  least  it  must  lose. 

We  leave  our  subject  int-omplete,  having  promised 
nothing  better-  Even  on  the  broad  linea  we  proposed 
we  have  left  many  modes  of  provinciality  untouched,  it 
la  very  probable;  and  nny  one  who  should  emjuire  a 
little  moi-Q  curiously  than  wc,  will  find  a  thousGnd  more 
not^^  of  provinciality  leap  to  his  mind.  If  wc  have  in 
nny  way  l>een  suggestive  to  hlni,  we  ai-e  ront^nt-  It  is 
uleosant  to  have  done  with  fuuU'tinding.  Looking  back 
through  our  pages  wo  are  almost  shocked  to  &nd  a  de- 
merit  H-lleged  against  Tbat-kerny,  who  has  made  us  a 
-^vhole  world  of  friends,  or  againet  Matthew  Arnold,  but 
for  whose  teaching  it  is  likely  this  article  would  never 
have  been  written.  We  observe  the  phrase  'academic  pro- 
vinciality/ and  remember  shamefully  a  university  where 
eo  many  dreams  of  youth  lie  graciously  buried,  .  <  .  It  ia 
pleasant  to  bo  done  with  fault-finding. 

G.  S.  Stheet, 
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tbe  notice  of  the  governmetit ;  thaj  caimot  educate 
i  opinion  if  people  recoil  from  the  subject, 
then  the  new  alliance  of  literature  with  fartniug 
Dtcfl  the  formation  of  a  large  body  of  pubhc  opinion 
queatioQ  of  national  gravity,  BLr  Haggard's  name 
tea  to  b«  the  toagt  of  every  farmerB*  ordinary.  Wt3 
'e\y  hope  that  hid  book  will  gain  that  widespread 
ation  which  his  industry,  his  charm  of  style,  and 
nportance  of  his  subjtrct,  deaorve-  The  attention 
I  has  been  dtiiiled  to  the  grulT  gruinbla  of  John  Bull 
perhaps,  be  ^'ranted  to  the  honeyed  but  lugubrioiw 
ts  of  Mr  Haggard.  Such  a  result  is  devoutly  to  be 
id ;  yet  we  must  candidly  own  that,  in  our  opinion, 
L  not  folloTT.  Mr  Haggard's  investigation  has  been 
ious ;  and  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected  is 
linoua.  As  a  recurd  of  the  prat^ticea  and  methods 
glish  farming  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
ortly  Tolun:ie3  take  their  place  by  the  eide  of  the 
3  of  Arthur  Toung,  Cobbett,  and  Caird.  But  though 
wk  may,  on  Its  literary  nieritSt  g&in  even  njore  tban 
bfaare  of  posthumous  recognition,  it  will  not.  we 
jhpaueive  their  reward  of  immediate  appreciation^ 
MlKms  why  this  comparative  failure  is  probable  ai'e 
ard  to  di&covor.  They  me  due  partly  to  Mr  Haggard's 
Bs,  partly  to  bis  defects,  partly  to  the  circuinsUincc'iJ 
;  time. 

is  unfortunate  that  Mr  Haggard  should  have  made 
rvey  at  a  period  which  woa  disastrous  to  fanners, 
t  a  moment  when  the  labour  difficulty  was  preter- 
ally  acute.  Five  years  Hgn,  things  had  begun  tti 
L«  a  moi-e  favourable  aspect  for  agriculture.  But 
>uth  African  war^  combined  with  the  dismal  season 
Dl,  nipped  hope  in  the  bud.  Men  grew  bitter  in 
xtion  ae  they  had  become  fianguiue.  Last  year,  on 
ther  baud,  was  more  favourable  for  farmers,  and 
r  was  Jess  scarce.  The  change  is  searcely  noticed  in 
.niggard's  book,  and  the  omission  is  the  more  re- 
tblo  since  ho  appears  to  be  constitutionally  inchned 
Bsimism.  At  the  back  of  his  mind  there  seems  to 
m  conviction  that  only  protection  can  restore  r 
'';  and  that  this  remedy  will  not  be  adoptc 
iunlry  is  ruinod> 

Lfrora  this  tendency  and  thia  %e» 
2  o  2 
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Mr  Haggard  ^tart^d  on  his  Tnission  "mthout  vi^  fft- 
judices,  and  ■without  any  preconceived  ideas  whict  b> 
was  fletermined  to  support  by  evidence.  His  pi^rtimil 
rural  England  is  as  impartial  oa  an  honest  collectortl 
biassed  opinions  can  make  it.  Bat  ite  message  u  Cu 
negative  and  Ujo  balf-hejirted  to  excite  enthusiasfa  IF 
Mr  Haggard  had  grouped  his  facts  to  support  anv  pv- 
tioular  theory,  he  would  liave  produced  a  mon?  re&diA 
book.  If  he  had  weighed  and  sifted  the  indiBcrinuiitf 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  haa  collected,  his  work  wtfS 
have  been  more  thorough  and  more  valtiable.  As  it  • 
bis  gospel  of  dependent:e  on  the  government  is  s  o» 
fession  of  failure. 

We  do  not  think  that  many  farmera  believe  titf- 
selves  to  be  "  fighting  againat  the  nulla  of  God."  If  ttcj"^ 
believe  it,  the  sooner  they  »hake  themselves  out  of  it 
better.     They  may  affect  the  apathy  of  despair,  hot 
actions  fortunately  contradict  their    deepondent-r. 
think   tliat  Mr  Haggard    reproduces  only  too  faithfillj 
the  language  of  disiiluBionTnent  which   undoubtedly 
vails  in  agricultural  circles,  and  that  he  attaches 
ated  importance  to  a  grumble  which  m.e&us  less  tb&Q 
thinks.     That  ho  should  have  no  panarcea  to  sugga^ 
not  his  fault*     The  circumstancos  of  the  time  arc  Dntil 
his  favour.     His  great  predecessors  Young,  Cobbett, 
Caird,   had  each    a  gospel    to   deliver,    and   preached 
with  fervour.     ICach   had  a  raesaago  to  the   men 
they  addressed,   and    to   whose    persona]   onei^fs 
appealed-     It  i3  humiliating   to   turn    to  Mr  Hfiggi^l 
palliatives.      They  are  all  worthy  of  careful  consji 
tion,  if  not  of  adoption.     But  the  conquest  of  difficoitu 
by  vigorouB  effort  or  soientiGc  aid  is  scarcely  lo( 
upon.     His  eight  suggeations  are,  in  one  way  or  aaj 
dependent  on  the  action  of  a  government  ^-hich  hM  H 
Iiaiids  full  of  unsatisfied  pledges,  only  moves  undtf 
prosauro  of  puLlir  cipiuiou*  and,  in  the    absence  of 
pressure,  hopes  to  deal  with  the  worrying  of  shtep 
certain  districts  this  is  a  Beriouw  grievance  that  cali*  ft* 
redresa.     Butt  osauinirg  Mr  Haggiu^Vs  view  of  the  sia*^ 
moribund  condition  of  JBngUsh  farming  t>o  be  correct** 
any  concluaiou  be  more  impotent?  In  such  circunisWo** 
what  can  t\ie  \)ru^%«&  vNXvOD^%\unent  of  a  parc«l-poat  A 
rive  doxmaa^  ctv^^x^  oy  «.\^^^  ^^s^we^^^feKt^* 
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We  have  said  that,  in  our  oplniou,  Mr  Haggard's  book 
B  not  likely  to  acMevG  immediato  popularity,  partly 
lecause  the  evidence  is  at  once  too  impartially  and  too 
ndiscHimnately  collected,  partly  becauHO  it  too  faithfully 
■eproducca  the  disillusionmeut  of  tho  times  and  the  len- 
iency to  rely  upon  govornmont  assistance,  "We  must 
dfio  admit  that  the  hook  ><eemi4  to  U!4  to  show  tlefectn 
rliich  atill  further  militate  ogainat  its  completo  success, 
Ir  Haggard  claims  that,  in  pursuit  of  his  enquiries^  he 
las  adopted  *  a  new  system — that  of  the  interview.*  He 
irobahly  does  not  intend  to  suggest  that,  as  a  means  of 
oDdcting  information,  the  system  is  new;  for  the  work 
rf  the  a^stant-conimisstonerK  of  1S93-97  was  based  on 
nterviews.  What  is  novel  in  Mr  Haggards  system  is  bis 
ecord  of  tho  interviews  as  ^uch.  Instead  of  presenting 
h-O  purport  in  his  own  words,  he  preserves  the  informa- 
ion  ill  the  shape  in  which  it  was  given-  To  binieelf 
lie  niethod  is  doubtless  more  graphic,  as  it  recalls  tho 
tour,  the  place,  the  man,  the  surroundinge,  Tbe  motive, 
Jso,  which  indnced  him  to  follow  this  plan  is  Laudable. 
Ic  delibcratoly  adopted  it  because  of  its  greater  trust- 
eortliiness.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  the  effect  is  to  ue 
ire?ioiBe,  for  it  involves  endless  repetition,  as  man  after 
nan  goes  over  what  is  practically  the  same  ground,  with 
ittle  to  distinguish  him  from  his  predecessor,  either  in 
dees,  experience,  or  expression.  To  this  continued  repeti- 
ion  is  partly  due  tbe  difficulty  which  baffles  readers  in 
biding  their  way  about  the  book  or  deducing  clearly 
lefined  impressions  from  the  recorded  eonveraations. 
4"o  tables  of  contents  prefixed  to  the  chapters  act  as 
piide-posts ;  no  summaries  group  the  evidence  or  gather 
ts  general  effects  under  headings;  nor  does  the  index, 
Mvpious  though  it  in,  afford  us  much  assistance. 

Another  difficulty,  which  at  tbe  outset  confronts  tlie 
inquirer,  is  the  fact  that  Mr  Haggard  e  pilgrimage  followed 
lo  deflnite  order.  The  result  is  unfortunate.  Common 
:ondations  of  soil  and  climate,  of  markete  and  of  railway 
lervices,  render  it  dosirnblo  to  groap  contiguous  connties 
toT  the  sake  of  comparison  or  distinction.  Interesting 
}omts  of  difference  and  resemblance  are  often  suggested 
ty  this  process  of  juxtaposition.  It  is  therefore  be- 
wildering to  find  Essex,  in  the  first  volume,  sandwiched 
between  Shropshire   and  Middle^  '^o  ot^^x  ^*L 
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the  second  volume  (Cambridge,  Huntingdon.  NorOi  EbaVn 
Lincoln,  Leiceater,  Rutla,iid,  Notts,  Yorkshire,  Snffnlt 
Norfolk)  ehoive  how  far  LiDCoLn  is  divided  from  Sorfoli 
'Not  is  tho  piJgrimago  complete.  Thirteen  conctios  art 
omittBd.  With  the  very  important  exception  of  ToA- 
shire,  the  North  is  entirely  neglected.  It  may  be  ptMdfld 
that  tho  inclusion  of  these  counties  would  have  awoUtt 
tho  volumes,  bulky  as  they  already  are,  beyond  ihe  Knnft 
of  human  endurance.  Bat,  in  our  opinion,  the  wm 
mi^ht  have  been  gained,  and  proGtably  grained,  bjr  1^ 
curt-ailnn*nt  of  rept?titions. 

There  are  other  points  on  which  ive  might  be  in 
to  comment.     But  where  the  object  is  so  exc«ileiiL 
the  literary  treatment  so  admirable,  ^ve  are  not 
to  critifise  further.     We  think  that  Mr  Sa^^ards  pi 
18  too  pesaimistic.  not  because  he  has  exAggerawd 
facts,  but  because  he  relies  too  much  on  a  certain 
of  evidence.     There  is,  of  course,  very  great  difficultj" 
generalising  truly  on  such  subjecta  as  the  conditko 
prospects   of   agriculture-     They  vary  in   every 
and  almost  every  large  estate  can  shour  the 
prosperity  and  adversity-      Yet  we  believe  that, 
the  whole  country  through,  farming  to-day  is  in  a 
position  than  it  was  ten  or  five  years  ago, 

Evidence  supplied  from  conversatjoas  vrith  lani 
or  farmers  requires  those  modifications  Tvhich  the  caai 
of  the  country  demands — and  makes.  Landlords; 
prone  to  declare  that  they  do  not  know  ivhere  to  Im4 
for  a  sovereign,  though  they  probably  have  a  th 
t^uspicion  ^here  they  can  find  nineteen  shilUnga 
sixpence;  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  aver  that  they 
losing  capital  with  both  hands  and  such  rapidity 
vre  are  fairly  staggered  by  their  continued  self-sacniict 
But  such  statements  are  well  understood  on  both  ft)^: 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  professional  pe«^misii]  d 
both  classes  must  be  liberally  discounted.  Another  pcra/L 
which  ought  to  be  determined  in  deciding  the  foro*  ^ 
any  piece  of  evidence,  is  the  period  with  which  landloii 
and  tenants  contrast  their  present  position.  It  used  W 
bo  the  era  of  Protection  :  now  it  is  1S72.  Compared  *ii 
either  of  these  periods,  agriculture,  as  a  monev-nukii^ 
industiy,  is  in  a  poor  plights  No  one  can  denj'  dn 
ijOVGrity  oi  t\i^Vosae^'H\C\Oa,Sa.^>ift\a&^t,UirtY  yeAr^fc*** 
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befBllen  tho  landed  intereatp  But  the  more  important 
Issue  is,  whether  farming  is  now  holding  it«  own  better 
than  It  did  ten  yea.rH  &go  ;  and  we  helieve  that  the  answer 
is  in  tbo  a^rmatire. 

Of  the  three  clasaei*  most  directly  interested  in  agri- 
cii]t\ire,  Mr  Haggard  thinks  that  landlords  are  the 
greatest  sufferers;  and  with  this  oonclufiion  wo  ajjree. 
We  do  not,  of  course^apeak  of  those  fortunate  mdivJdituls 
vrho,  from  other  aource;*  of  income,  support  their  laud, 
but  of  those  less  fortunate,  yet  still  enviable,  persons 
ivhoHe  land  snpfjorta  them.  Such  landlords,  if  their 
estartes  are  uuincmohered  and  their  farms  let,  can  hold 
their  own,  though,  as  compared  with  1872,  with  much 
tlimiuisJied  iu(v»mes.  No  doubt,  in  many  respects,  the 
ownership  of  real  property  has  lost  some  of  its  charnu*. 
It  is  galling  to  have  to  submit,  as  many  muet,  to  the 
caprices  of  tenants.  Moreover,  landed  property  ia  more 
difficult  to  keep  up  than  it  was^  and  it  belongs  less  com- 
pletely to  its  owner.  Fanners  ask  for  more*  and  can 
onforce  their  demands;  greater  elasticity  and  variety 
are  needed  in  agricultural  practices,  and  each  change 
necessitates  some  more  or  less  costly  alteration  in 
acconunodation ;  public  bodies,  in  the  interests  of  the 
consunter,  hispeet  HJid  control  the  sanitJitiou  of  farm- 
buildii^^,  and  again  the  cost  fails  upon  the  landlord. 
If  the  labour  difticulty  becomes  more  acute,  it  is  from  the 
landlord's  pocket  that  the  rise  in  wages  will  inevitably 
come,  and  a  ton  per  cent*  reduction  of  rents  would  make 
the  prospect  serious.  Already,  when  estates  nre  burdened 
with  mortgages  or  jointures,  the  margin  is  so  narrow^ 
as  to  cripple  o^vTler8  seriously;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
ivhethor  many  properties,  in  these  circumstances,  will 
hold  together  after  the  next  iueideuceof  the  death-duties. 
If  farms  are  unlet,  the  landlord's  difficulties  and  anxieties 
are  increased.  Where  land  ia  in  hand  and  cultivated  by 
the  owner,  it  is  probably  true  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  there  is  Uttle  profit,  and  often  a  loss.  But  to  base 
on  the6e  results  any  broad  conclusions  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  farming  would  be  unreasonable.  The  farms 
that  are  in  hand  are  those  which  no  one  will  take. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reasons  why  thoy  ore  unlet — 
condition,  rent,  siie.  soil,  configuration  of  the  ground — 
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they  are  regarded  as  uuproEiabte,  and  tberefon  tn 
famiful  by  tbeir  owner.  If,  with  all  biw  diMidv^ntago^ 
he  can  nuke  his  accoiinte  baUmcc,  tlie  probability  is  tbil 
his  neighbours  are  doing  much  better. 

At  present  rents  and  present  prices  farmers  are,  tt 
believe,  making  a  living.  Where  conditions  of  wil  « 
market  ore  favourable*,  and  where,  in  addition,  skill  c»tt 
and  personal  supervision  are  expended  on  the  ianJ,  tb« 
niaj,  and  do,  make  money.  But  neither  living  nor  mon^ 
in  oaeily  made;  it  is  often  a  scrape  and  a  struggle, 
tbe  other  hand,  the  farmer  lives  in  &  plenj^^nt  hom«: 
LS  occupied  in  tx  healthy  pursuit;  he  coininands.  for  bis 
ae]£  and  his  children,  abundance  of  fresh  nnd  wbDlcscavj 
food;  he  is  an  important  peraonage  in  his  own  u€i{ 
liourhood.  No  man  who  is  a  fanner  by  jnstinL'f  Aad 
bii-th.  with  an  inbrod  Jove  of  animals  and  outdoor  thii 
would  care  to  change  his  existence  for  an  ofBee  in  u  ti 
even  if  be  t'unld  secure  a  larger  income-  A  bare  Utti 
earned  in  congenial  Burrouudings,  is  preferable  to 
parativo  ^wealth  gained  under  distasteful  conditit 
Mueh  that  is  depreciatory  is  often  siiid  against  ibe 
No  doubt  the  farmer  is  often  conceited,  obstinate,  andil 
inany  parts  of  the  country,  impervious  to  imttnicCii 
tie  backs  his  experience  against  tbeoretieal  knowle^G^] 
and  refuscH  to  piofit  by  well-intentioned  efforts  to  teul 
him  hia  business.  But  a  good  fnrmer  ntuet  bo  a  nmBfll 
^'reater  practical  all-i-ound  ability  than  ia  generallv^np- 
posed,  nis  habits  of  reflection  and  observatinn  itmjbc 
concentrated  on  a  limitc-d  area,  but  they  are  hiaif* 
trained.  He  must  know  what  ifi  best  for  every  variety  j^^ 
soil  on  biH  lujiding  ;  he  must  be  a  judge  of  hf>raes  and  Ir 
stock,  possess  some  veterinary  knowledge,  be 
of  a  com  and  seed  merchant  lie  must  bo  prttcti«cd  ts 
the  management  of  men  and  the  supervision  of  lfl^  " 
resourceful,  masterful,  and  not  afraid  of  responsiii  . 
In  a  word,  ho  belongs  to  a  class  which  hoa  devel^wd* 
type  of  character  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to  to 
without  serious  detriment  to  the  national  fibre. 

In  mofit  districts  of  the  country  the  readjnstmeitt  <^ 
rents,  the  reduction   in    the  price  of  feeding- stuffs 
fertilisei's,  the  development  of  mechanieal  appUanr^St 
other    advauta^'is,  enable  tenant   fannei*?*,  as   w^  hai 
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of    income    over    expendituro    often    depends    moro  on 
pennies   saved    than   on  penniea  gained.      Anyhow,   the 
profits  are  often  so  small  that  tuen  without  capital.  Bkill, 
or  that  indcfiaEiblo  something  %vhic1i,  for  want  of  a  better 
Tvord,  we  must  call  '  luck,'  are  still  piiined  in  oonsidorablo 
numbers.     In  this  respect,  we  imagine,  all  industries  are 
alike.     For  most  men  a  living  is  pc,<^sihlo,  aud  in  pleasant 
eircuioetances.      But    the    old,   happy-go-lucky,   jog-trot 
style  of  farming  must  hn  abandoned,      Xt  la  an  njiftent 
truism   that  thoeo  who  starve  their  land  sturvo  them- 
fielves.     The  modei'n  danger  eomes,  for  the  moat  part, 
from  the  opposite  sonri*f*,      Thofie  men   are  doing  heat 
^vho  have  most  intoUigently  applied  the  loseons  of  modem 
loience  to  the  economical    jjrowtli  of   i-oota,  com,  mtlk, 
Lnd   m*?at^      Rut  the   grPHt-«st   ivarti   must  be*   uned   in   the 
^pphcation  oi  this  teaching.     Many  a  man,  in  his  eager- 
n?s9  to  increase  the  yield  of  bis  land,  epends  more  than 
tlfi  crop  is  worth.     Once  upon  a  time  fanners  expected 
their  live-stock  to  recoup  expenditure  by  their  manurial 
vdue  for  com  crops.     Now  the  parts  are  reversed^  and  it 
1*4  L  question  in  many  dlfitrict**  whether  corn  does  not 
yied  the  beat  profits  a»  food  and  fodder  for  cattU\     Live- 
etCHk  fai-ming  is  in  faut  the  farmers  shoot-anchor,  and  as 
breidei's  or  feeders  of  stock,  or  jib  dsiiiymen,  TnuIlitiideB  of 
tcnriits  are  doing  woll.    No  general  return  of  the  old  days 
of  pioHperity  is  in  sight.     Dut,  though  the  time  may  still 
be  diitant,  the  increased  cost  of  production  in  other  coun- 
tries md  the  increased  demands  of  their  own  poptilatioDA 
mu&t  n  the  end  mitigate  the  severity  of  foreign  compe- 
tition md  impro\-e  the  pro^ipects  of  English  agriculture. 

Prdjably  the  worst  feature  in  the  farmer'**  position 
to-day's  that  ho  has  changed  his  master.  Once  he  waii 
too  depndent  on  the  caprice  of  his  landlord:  now  'the 
boot  irt  on  the  other  leg/  Very  few  laud-owners  can 
afford  U  quarrel  with  their  tcnuntSj  or  i*ofuso  them  con- 
cessions 9ven  at  considerable  sacrifices  to  themseWei^H 
*  Notice  tk  quit  *  was  a  tremendous  weapon  when  it  ^was 
wielded  V  a  landlord  who  was  besieged  by  applicatitH 
for  vacan  tenancies.  Nowadays  it  is  just  as  strong  a 
weapon  ini^ho  bands  of  thetenantwho  has  made  the  only 
eligible  oftr  for  a  farm  which  has  been  induntriously 
advertised  or  weeks.  But  farmers  have  fallen  from  the 
ftyiiig-paji  nto    the   fire.      It  was  betlt^r   to   b^  g.!  X.W 
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mercy  of  a  landlord  th&n  tinder  the  thumb  of  a  laboiirer. 
It  is  galling  to  goo  work  neglected,  scamped,  slovenly,  or 
unpunctiial.  It  is  still  more  galling  to  have  to  abstsin 
'  from  reproof,  and  to  feel  that  faults  must  be  passed  over 
unnoticed,  for  i'ear  the  offender  should  discharge  himself 
from  your  employment.  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of 
things  in  many  parts  aS  tht3  country.  Labourers  are  the 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  understand  it  better  tiuui 
their  employers,  Fai'mers,  as  a  rule,  have  learnt  to  be 
generous  to  their  laud,  but  they  still  drive  hard  barg^ns 
.;with  their  labourers.  They  haggle  over  sixpences  tUl 
'they  let  the  good  men  gO|  and  find  themselves  eaddled 
with  t-bose  who  are  horn  tired.  The  nistto  memory  h 
BinguJarly  tenacious.  Labourers  have  not  forgott'On  that 
in  the  piping  times  of  agricultiu-al  prosperity,  they  wei* 
underpnidj  an  J,  in  the  Ht.mgglp  tbat  tieems  to  be  immineiA 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  chivalrous. 

The  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  ogricaltiiiil 
labourer  la  the  brightest  feature  in  rural  England-  ffis 
wages  have  risen,  not  only  nominally,  but  in  purcbosia^ 
power:  food,  clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life, ire 
cheap.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  improvement,  a  giesi 
social  change  is  taking  place  in  our  midst,  a  ehoigfl 
which  1!^  so  silent  and  so  partial  in  its  operation  as  aluofit 
to  pfeC'Jtpe  public  notice.  In  aume  dititriuts  the  depoHila? 
tion  of  the  villager  threatens  to  hring  farming  to  a  haq^ 
fltill;  in  others,  it  is  so  slightly  felt  as  to  be  c( 
altogether.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  book  ifi,  B« 
we  think,  the  stress  that  Mr  Haggard  lays  on  the  labour 
difficulty.  Yet,  were  ho  to  make  his  survey  m^w,  he 
would,  we  believe,  ^d  the  labour  crisis  le^s  acutethon  it 
was  fcwu  yetxi-H  ago.  Since  the  t^essatiori  of  the  var,  &utl 
the  return  of  men  to  their  old  employments,  a  p/rtion  of 
the  inhabitants,  tamporarUy  displaced,  has  bee n.'es cored. 
But  thi?4  chei^k  to  the  process  of  depopolatiou,  tough  it 
is  for  the  moment  real,  ia  not  permunent  in  piroly  agri- 
cultural districts-  It  eaeeti  the  dlMculty  for  the  time. 
But,  if  the  leak  which  drains  rural  village  of  their 
inhabitants  is  to  be  stopped,  it  must  be  patched  higher 
up,  and  at  its  most  dangerous  place. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  in  country  villages, amonj  lads  of 
rising  generation,  any  pursuit  is  regarded  «  pi 
to  the  lot  of  the  farm  labourer.     Ask  the  \ 
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master  what  advice  ho  gives  to  the  pick  of  bis  pupil?. 
He  will  tell  yuu  that  he  adviaes  the  beat  IaJh  tr]  get  away 
and  try  their  fortunes  in  some  othor  sphere  than  that 
of  the  farm.  The  calling  has  oome  to  bo  regarded  aa 
Komethliitf  of  a  degradation.  Ask  the  village  postman 
about  the  sons  of  some  horseman,  or  ploughman,  of  your 
ecquaintance.  He  will  tell  you  that  one  is  on  the  rail- 
way, another  at  the  brick-fieldn,  a  third  in  a  shop ;  as  to 
the  fourth — he  is  a  '  bit  wanting/  and  '  only  fit  to  be  an 
agricultural  labourer."  The  reault  is  that  farmers  are 
often  at  their  witA'  end  to  find  boys,  and  have  to  employ 
men  in  their  place  at  men's  wages.  Boys  will  iiut  learn 
to  hedge,  or  i^tack^  or  plough,  or  thatch,  because  they  do 
not  mean  to  stay  on  the  land.  The  end  is  inevitable,  if 
the  supply  of  labour  is  thus  checked  at  its  source.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  the  War  Oftice  over  again*  Schemes  of 
reform  may  be  admirable,  but  without  recruits  they  are 
futile.  Plans  for  'brightening  village  life'  may  be  most 
attractive,  but,  without  the  living  material  on  which  to 
ivork,  they  are  foredoomed  to  failure- 

A  valuable  example  of  the  reluctance  of  village  lads 
to  learn  the  work  of  the  farm  has  been  afforded  by  the 
failure  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Farm-school  at  Ridg- 
niotint  in  RedfordBhire.  The  Krbool  whh  establitihed  in 
180&  to  train  boys  as  skilled  agricultural  labourers,  and 
to  give  thera  a  more  intelligent  interest  iu  their  work- 
To  the  school  were  attached  273  acres  of  varied  soil,  so 
that  practical  training,  under  competent  infitruction^  in 
ov©ry  branch  of  farm  work  was  offered,  The  course 
lasted  two  years.  Board,  lodgings  education,  were  free, 
and  reward  wages  were  given  in  addition.  The  number 
of  lads  who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  was 
email;  fewer  still  completed  the  course,  and,  of  those 
^vho  did  so,  only  half  embraced  callings  connected  either 
with  farming  or  horticulture.  The  experiment,  after 
being  tried  for  seven  years,  has  now  been  abandoned. 
Various  causes,  doubtless^  contributed  to  this  result; 
but  it  seems  to  us  plain  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
[  success  of  the  school  was  the  conviction  that  agriculture 
I  offers  no  I'eal  opening  to  boys,  and  that  farm  ^rages 
I  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  skilled  and  the 
I    unakillod  labourer. 
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become  workers  on  the  land  will  soon  become  a  serioui 
dangor,  c3BpociaUy  in  view  of  the  easting  conditioni  of 
the  agricultural  labour  supply.     Already  the  work  of  lie 
farm  ia  bemg  dune  hy  nuire  or  less  elderly  men.  who,  in  i 
tho  nature  of  thingH.  cannot  last  many  yeare  longer  \  bj  | 
a  spriukimg    of    tho   younger    generation,    who    prefer 
rouuU"y  life  to  tho  lottery  of  town  and  the  doubtful  gam 
of  receiving   higher  ■vvagca  with  one  hand    and    payioi  i 
them  away  with  the  other;  and  by  the  '  returned  emptia, 
who  liiive  drifted  back  to  the  country  from  urban  era' 
ployment,  doterlorntod  in  character  and  physique-     Witi 
rare  exceptions  the  youngor  men  are  infei-ior  to  the  old  ia 
the  quality  of  thtrir  work;  they  bike  less  interest  in  It 
and  they  cannot,  Uke  their  forefathers,  turn  their  h&ndil 
to  everytbing.  ' 

Througliout  m.aDy  of  the  most  prosperous  dlstriol*  of 
England  the  labour  of  the  farm,  in  times  of  stre^.  is 
done  by  ironiigrante,  eomotimefi  English,  fiomotimes  lri^< 
either  ernployed  by  the  fflrinera  or  by  the  dealers  wBo 
have  bought  tho  crop  as  it  stands*  If  tho  crop  is  heejj 
or  the  "weather  catchy,  the  employer  had  bettor  secure 
the  itinerant  Iriehman.  His  English  rival  is  too  often  o 
town  loafer,  who  shirks  his  work,  cracks  up  if  he  i* 
pressed,  makes  mif^chief,  turns  lab  our- lawyer,  and  is  his 
employer's  servant  only  on  Saturday  night.  Irish  labour, 
on  the  other  hand,  is^  as  a  rule,  e^icellcnt  in  qtiaht)'- 
Splendid  in  phyaiquo,  easily  contented,  '  working  harder,' 
to  quote  tho  words  of  a  largo  employer,  'living  hardBi, 
and  praying  harder '  than  any  of  bia  class  in  this  countr]^. 
the  Irish  labourer  is  indispensable.  Year  after  year  the 
same  gangs  of  men  hire  themselves  out  to  the  sam^ 
employers,  and  Llie  lettoi^s  in  winch  thoy  offer  their 
services  generally  contain  thoee  tactful  little  touches, 
such  08  a  message  to  the  wife,  or  a  flower  for  the  baby, 
which  at  least  -^how  that  they  are  responwive  to  kindneH. 
In  the  fen  districts  they  often  stay  from  hay-harveet  lo 
the  beginning  of  November,  when  they  return  to  plough 
and  sow  their  own  holdings  for  cnjps  which  their  wiv«« 
will  haiTest  in  their  absence. 

It  is  obvious  that,  except  in  wide  districts,  whore  there 
are  large  and  hea\y  crops  to  be  harvested,  whether  corn 
or  potatoes,  immigrant  labour  is  not  available, 
for©  it  may  be  truly  said   that,  in  tho  gro4tter  part 
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ictiltiiral  England,  tho  work  of  the  farm  is  caiTied  on 
men  of  the  type  we  havo  previously  described.  No 
oubt  labour- saving  appliances  havo  lessened  the  diBiculty. 
t  m^hanical  Bcience  has  discovered  no  cheap  and  satis- 
itory  meaiiH  of  milking  cows  or  lifting  turnips  and 
K)tatoeB,  Mcanwhilo  more  and  more  land  is  laid,  or 
Dinblee,  down  to  grass,  and  moro  and  more  of  the 
tjunger  men  seek  tbeir  fortunes  in  other  eallingH.  L^sr 
work  is  needed  on  agricultural  implements,  the  shoeing 
rf  horses,  the  repair  of  carts  and  waggons.  So  the 
lackamith'a  forge  in  blown  out,  nnd  the  carpenter's  shed 
ills  ID.  Another  signiiicanb  change  is  making  itaelf  felt 
%  some  districte.  The  Httle  holdings  attat^hod  to  the 
Ufidnosa  of  the  village  butcher  and  baker  are  getting 
srd  to  let,  Ouce  thej'  'were  greedily  snapped  up  almost 
efore  they  wore  vacant.  Now  they  may  be  advortiaed 
>r  weeks;  but  the  but<?her*a  carte  from  the  neighbouring 
j"WTi,  or  the  van^(  from  the  co-operative  bakery  have 
alfti^ed  their  circuits,  and  are  displacing  the  aristocracy 
£  village  labour. 

Imagine  a  village  Jad  s(ani?ing  at  tlie  parting  oF  the 
■■aye  and  ni&kiug  the  choice  between  life  in  hiff  native 
looe  and  the  venture  of  the  unknown  in  a  town.  Wlmt 
r*  tht*  circumstances  that  influence  hiH  decision?  In 
lo  higher  classes  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  who  prefer 
pittance  in  the  country  to  competence  on  an  oflico  stool, 
t  might  be  the  same  with  the  son  of  the  ploughman, 
ITe  do  not  believe  that  increased  facilities  of  locomotion, 
r  the  goictiea  of  the  town,  or  oven  the  higher  rates  of 
ragoa,  though  all  these  conwi  do  rations  doubtless  influence 
is  mindf  are  the  real  causes  which  drive  him  fixim  the 
illago.  It  is  the  hopelessness  of  tho  lot  of  the  ordinary 
ibourer.  Once  a  ploughman  always  a  ploughman,  so 
jng  as  he  can  ivork,  and  nfterwardrt  -"i  pauper. 

Our  imaginary  boy  has  before  him,  day  after  day,  the 

r&otical  leeson  of  his  father's  career — a  life  of  hard  ua- 

emitiing  1/ibour,  without  amusements,  change  of  scene, 

Briety    of    occupation;    and    at    its    close,    after    fifty 

e&ra  of  industry  and   sobriety,  the  dependenoe  of  the 

aii[>er.      It    is    the    exception    when    a    self-respecting 

L     [cultural  labourer  has  not  provided  against  sicloieBd, 

^^H     inst   burial  at   the  esponeo  of    the   parish.      He 

^^K  provisions  through  a  fri^ik^i^  hc«\r\.'Si  q^ 
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through  an  insurance  corapanj.  like  the  Pruflentifti   Bnl 
to  do  more  than  this,  and  to  lay  by  a  sufficient  sna 
Bccure    comfort  in   his   old    age^   is    ao    difficult  thU 
ordinary   raen   it  is   practically   impodeible.      In 
rauki4  of  life  it  is  I'elativelj  easy,  aud  even  tern] 
Bave.      An    insurance    brings  with     it   lis    quinqi 
bonus.     An  investment  produces  interest  "which  la 
or  less  worth  having.     But  for  the  a^riruhurjil  laboi 
things  are  very  different.     His  difficulties  do  not  Lie 
ill  th^  narrow  margin  of  income  over  neoedsaiy 
diture.      If   tliia  were  all,  it  would,    in    many  c&we. 
conquered  by  the  desire  for  independence-     Butevec 
desire  may  bo  chilled  by  the  apparent  hopelessness  of: 
effort.     We  doubt  whether  the  extent  of  the  diJ 
ifi   su^ciently   realised*      Temptation    to    thrift  thfrr 
none;  attraction  there  is  none;  discouragement 
where.     All  the  facilities  for  8aTing  are  infiniti 
costly  for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich.     It  is  prol 
for  every    twopence   which    a    hibourer    invests  io 
insurance,  vory  nearly  one   penny  goGQ    to  pay  the 
of  the  itivegtment.     How  many  meu  would  be  fonn^ 
invest  their  money  if,  for  every  hundred   pounds 
.  put  by,  thoy  only  got  fifty  pounds  back  ? 

Yet  it  mtist  not  he  supposed  that  tho  coat  of 
ment  is  an  extravagant  charge,  or  that  we  ii 
accuse  collecting  companies  of  unfair  dealing* 
contrary,  the  Prud^ntfal,  with  wboen  operations 
most  famiUar,  has  endeavoured  to  njake  reasonable 
vision  for  the  rcnoTval  of  lapsed  policies,  or  for  th^p^ 
ment  of  a  fair  surrender  value.  But  eicperience  prwtf 
that,  if  the  pennies  are  not  called  for  week  by  mdti^ 
the  homoa  of  the  laboui'ors,  they  fall  into  arrear-  T1» 
house-to-house  collection  is  the  secret  of  tbo  fiuowff^ 
the  collecting  compames,  and  of  the  failure,  in  sptte  ^^ 
the  better  terms  which  it  offers,  of  the  Post^-oOice.  Hvf 
ifl  the  reason  why  the  Prudential  can  sbo~w  fourteen  mfl^ 
policies  against  the  twelve  thousand  of  the  govenmCDl 
If  the  Post-ofHce  could  have  offered  annuities  and  ^lMb^ 
taken  to  collect  the  pennies,  that  step  ^vould  have  gCA> 
far  to  meet  the  demacd  for  old-age  xieiii^ioQfi.  It  imaU 
have  not  only  met  it  at  an  in^niteiy  smallor  cost,  M 
supphed  a  bettor  moral  discipline  than  any  cf  <fl 
schemes  which^  under  disguimeH  moi^  or  leas  dpecJoilMfl 
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the  independence  of  the  i^orking'^claaseB.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  real  altemfltive  to  pauper  relief  for  the  aged 
poor,  90  lon^  will  there  be  a  rcpu^ance,  scntiniontal, 
Ulogieal,  but  none  the  less  invincible,  to  the  strict  applica- 
tion of  the  law.  Show  the  public  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive, and  that  labourerg,  by  their  own  thrift,  can  secure 
their  independence,  and  the  abolition  of  out-door  relief 
wiU  become  not  only  prairticable  but  acceptable. 

Against  the  contingency  of  Bickneas  the  labourer 
^nerally  provides  by  belonging  either  to  a  friendly 
society  or  to  a  village  club.  Much  has  been  written  on 
the  solvency  of  friendly  societies.  Whether  a  particular 
court  or  lodge  is  solvent  or  not.  depends  on  actuarial 
calculations,  which  only  experts  can  make.  The  largEs 
friendly  aocietieR  have  etrenuoualy  exerted  themselves 
to  put  their  affairs  on  a  sound  financial  footing.  In  19Q0 
those  bodies  which  sect  in  returns  wereiable  to  pay 
17o.  dd.  in  the  pound  on  their  estimated  liabilities.  But 
each  court  or  lodg:e  atands  on  its  ovm  footing,  and,  if  this 
is  the  average  resultn  it  is  plain  that  the  deHriencie^  are, 

Bome  instances,  still  serious.  Nevertheless,  the  labourer 

o  has  provided  ag^iiust  sickneHs  by  membership  of  a 
e  friendly  society  may  consider  himself  reasonably 

e.  But  the  c^se  is  very  difFereut  with  regard  to  village 
«11|bB.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  very  few  are 
solvent.  Here,  again,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  diseourage- 
nient  to  thrift.  The  position  is  common  talk  in  the 
village ;  there  is  no  disguise  about  the  matter.  Young 
men,  wisely  enough,  go  to  the  friendly  societies.  Thus 
the  clubs,  often  start*>d  on  a  hasiw  wliich  was  from  tht^ 
outset  actuarially  wTong,  and  depleted  of  younger  lives, 
are  sinking  into  hopeless  insolvency.  The  members  have 
passed  the  age  when  they  can  be  accepted  elsewhere,  and 
no  one  can  contemplate  without  sympathy  the  approach 
of  a  4?atastrophe  which  will  desti'oy  the  self-denying  efforts 
of  R  lifetime.  For  private  nidivldnals  who  possess  the 
means  there  le  here  a  sphere  of  real  usefulness  which 
ought  not  to  be  ignored.  Rec one l ruction  on  a  sound  basis, 
which  would  outlast  the  lives  of  existing  members,  would 
not  always  be  a  costly  process.  Even  the  state  might 
more  profitably  expend  public  money  on  such  an  object 
than  upon  the  gift  of  a  pension  to  those  who  have  not 
narued  it,  or  do  not  need  the  money.  J 
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Our    imaginary  viUnpfQ    boy  Bees  from    hid  teth« 
evaoiple  that,  as  an  agricultura^l  labourer,  he  has  no 
cuniive  U>  AiLVG  nioneyi  and  cotiaequently  little  prosped 
of  oscapmg    the  fato  of  tbo  pauper.     That  is  a  fatuw 
M-hiL'li  does  not  nttraet  him.     Ho  knows  the  best  os  well 
as  the  worat  that  the  life   can  do  for  him.     Bat  in  tiir 
lowo.s  ur  oil  tho  raihvays  thoi'o  18  at  least  a  chance  of 
iiidependeucf.     His  wages  as  an  aili»4jui,  or  as  a  shopmau. 
(IV  ua  tlin  line,  may  not  ho  re*dly  hO  gi-e*Lt  as  those  of  tit 
skilled  labourer  lu  a  vitlago,  but  ho  lia^  the  joy  of  handlio^' 
'big    money,'     When   we   are  young,   the    proof   of  tit 
]Tuddirg  la  not  entirely  in  the  eatiitg.     Then  tliei^  aretiii 
atir  and  movement  of  the  streets,  tho  hrtlf-hohdays,  tbe 
free  Sundays-    And  none  of  these  attractions  nre  cou^te^ 
ai^tod  by  his  education.     On  the  contrary',  the  teaching 
that  he  receives  inpre^isert  the  tendeucv  to  leave  tlie  vihagc 
and  the  farm.    Edutjitionally  we  or©  passing  through  on* 
of  those  transiticiit  stages  which  are  alvi^ays  disturbing 
and  uncomfortable.     We  Iiavc  not  j'et  had  time  to  rci^p 
the  reward  of  education,  nor  can  we  gauge  its  reni  inlla- 
ence  on  viU^go  lif<i  till  the  geTJcrul  atniobphet^  of  uotUi^'^ 
liomeB   irt    educated.     At   present  the  rising   generatioif 
itnows  more  than  its  pai^onta,  and  this,  in  two  \*'aya,  teUs 
in  favour  of  migration.    Children  feel  ftH«:iseuf  HUp*'riontj 
which  diflcourayes  any  tendeacy  to  stay  at  home  ;  pareat^i. 
seeing  that  their  children  hurc  had  advantages  which  thcj 
themselves  have  not  enjoyed,  iwga  them  to  try  their  for- 
tunea  in  a  wider  field.    For  the  uLoment  our  juniors  know 
at  once  too  much  and  too  littlo  to  bo  ooutontod.     They 
have  acquired  that  amount  of   knowlejlge  which  niaks^y 
them  restless,  dissatiafiGd  witli  circumstances  that  thcj^^ 
forefathers  would  have  accepted  without  coniplaiat.   Any- 
thing i9  better  than  dull  apathy.     The  discontent  is  not 
perhaps  divine,  but  it  woidd   be  deplorable  if   it   ^'^'^fl 
altogether  absenti     Nor  can  wo  oxpoct  to   see    tho  rem" 
value  of  education  at  the  stage  which  we  have  at  pre- 
^cllt  reacht^d,   or  so  hing  n^  t)te    advantages    of    puren 
and  children  are  so  sharply  contrasted.     When  the  lev 
of  education  has  been  raised  all  round,  people  begin 
Ihid   (Imt,  by  the  aid   of  knowledge,  they  t:aii   coa^ 
adverse  surroundings,  soothe  the  restlest^ness  of  disconten' 
and  find  inteUigent  interest  in  details  which  tboy  oni>3 
thoti^ht  trivial,  or  in  a  routine  that  formerly  appear«ijl 
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monotonous.  We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  id  the  future 
education  may  help  to  repopulate  the  villages  which  now 
it  helps  to  dopleUj, 

Apart  from  the  reatlesaneas  that  is  fostered  by  the 
enjoyment  of  a  better   education  than  his  parents,  the 
village  lad  is  taught  on  a  system  whioh  rather  encourages 
than  counteracts  a  distaatQ  for  rm-al  surroundings.     Edu- 
cation is  imparted  to  him,  in  most  cases,  by  teachers  whose 
aympathios  are  urban,  and  out  of  books  framed  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce.     Teachers  not  unconmaonly  have  no 
love  of  country  life  and  no  training  in  it.H  spet^ial  newds, 
It  would  be  unjust  to  give  the  rustic  an  education  which 
is  in  any  true  sense  inferior  to  that  o£  tho  town-bred  lad, 
or  which  would  exclude  him  from  following  any  calling 
for  which  he  was  eligiblep     Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  should  be  the  main  subjects.     But  we 
think  that  the  sums  might  deal  less  with  yanla  of  ribbon 
or  wall-papers,  and  more  with  measurements  of  fields  and 
timber.     *  Readers '  and  science  '  Primers  '  might  be  intro- 
duced which  describe  the  varioun  breeda  of  cattle,  the  life- 
history  of  animals  and  poultry,  the  work  of  the  farm,  the 
management  of   live-stock,   the   processes  of  nature   in 
plant  growth,  varieties  in  the  composition  of  soils,  insect 
life,  the  noxious  weeds,  or  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
grasses.     At  presenti  when  a  boy  has  linished  his  educa- 
tional career  in  a  village  school,  country-bred  though  he 
IS.  hii  knoivH  little  more  than  tlio  town  hoy  of  the  actual 
work  of  a  farm.     But   if,   during  some  of   the  summer 
months,  rural  schools  could  be  closed,  except  for  infants,, 
the  elder  children  might  be  of  use  in  the  hay  or  harvest 
Held,  lose  little  in  point  of   learning,  gain  souiethicg  in 
health,  add  a  trifle  to  their  parents'  earnings,  and  perhaps 
strengthen  or  acquire  the  taste  for  agricultural  industries. 
If  lads  do  not  gain  a  love  of  the  country  in  their  boyhood 
it  IB  useless  to  try  to  teach  it  to  them  at  a  later  stage. 
Continuation -classes  should    bo   held    during  the  winter 
months  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  matters  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  farm  or  the  garden,  so  that  boya 
might  enjoy  the  continued  opportunity  of  taking  a  pro- 
gressively higher  interest  in  rural  life.     It  is  a  frequent 
complaint  that  farmers  obstruct  education,  and  that  rural 
ratepayers  strive  to  starve  it.     Perhaps  the  complaint  is. 
true.      But   the    attitude  thus   assumed   towards    book- 
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learning  ie  not  altogether  unreasonabld.  If  elementAT}- 
education  were  not  so  exclufiivoly  directed  towards  com- 
morcial  pursuits,  and  9o  doBcienb  in  everything  ^rhich  Cfto 
make  country  life  interesting  or  attraotive,  it  migbt  yot 
receive  the  intelligent  support  of  farmers. 

At  a  later  gtago  in  the  growth  of  the  HUage  boy,  the 
want  of  proper  cottage  accommodation  often  drivoa  young 
men  into  the  towns.  It  is  the  practice  on  many  estati?? 
to  let  to  the  farmer  a  sufficient  number  of  cottager  to 
house  the  labour  which  he  employe  on  hia  farm.  The 
system  is  undoubtedly  not  without  advantages  to  tb? 
farmer  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land;  but  it  give»i  hJai 
a  double  bold  upon  his  men,  who  ero  dependent  upon  him, 
not  only  for  their  weekly  wages,  but  for  their  hom^ 
Cottages  should,  in  our  opinion,  always  be  let  by  the 
landlord,  and  remain  in  bis  hands,  though  he  inay  har^ 
an  understanding  with  the  tenant  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
certain  cottages  shall  be  let  to  the  men  employed  uu 
particular  farms.  Wherever  the  contrary  system  prevaila 
we  believe  tbat  the  utter  dependeeee  to  which  it  reduce* 
tho  labourer  ia  a  frequent  cause  of  his  shunning  the  lite 
of  a  farm  hand, 

Apart  from  the  tenure  of  cottages,  their  badnesis  aad 
their  scarcity  drive  men  from  the  land.     It  often  happens 
that  when  a  yoimg  man  and  woman  want  to  get  married 
they  either  cannot  find  a  vacant  cottage  in  their  native 
village,  or,  if  there  is  an  unoccupiei^  houao,  it  is  eo  iuadi 
quate  or  insanitary  that  no  one  with  any  eenfle  of  decent 
or  self-respect,  or  any  regard  to  health,  can  become  il 
tenant.     Cottages  of  this  kind  generally  belong  to  am: 
investors,  who  screw  from  their  tenants  the  uttermost' 
farthing,  and  spend  nothing  on  their  repair  or  sanitation* 
If  these  wretched  tenements  were  the  property  of  wealthy 
landlords,  they  would  be   promptly  condemned   by  the 
sauilary  olHcicils.     It  affords  yet  another  illustration  of 
the  principle  of  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  that  these  insanitary,  inadequate  cottages,  ao  long 
as  they  belong  to  small  investors,  are  spared  until  they 
become  a  public  scandal  or  a  public  danger  too  grave  to    m 
be  ignored     In  our  opiuion,  the  Acts  will  never  be  justlj^j 
and  Impartially  administered  until  tho  eanitary  official«~ 
J-  are  appointed  and  paid,  not  by  the  local  authority 

hy  the  Local  Government  Board.  ^H 
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The  remedy  for  the  want  of  cottage  accommodatioTi 
is  to  build  mure.  This  ia  easUy  said.  But  the  building  of 
cottages  16  not  a  proBtabLo  invostment*  A  pair  of  thrce- 
bedroomed  cottages,  i^'ith  a  fifth  of  nn  acre  of  garden- 
grotindt  rannot  bu  fiupplied  at  lews  Uiaii  from  350Z.  to 
400/,  The  landlord  pays  taxes,  repairs,  insurance*  costs 
of  coUeetton,  and  perhaps  rates.  If  he  lets  the  houses  at 
a  rent  wbicrh  the?  cottager  can  really  afford  to  pay,  he 
receives,  aay,  4/,  a  year  for  each  cottage,  and  ia  lucky  if 
he  gets  two  per  cent,  on  hi^  outlay.  Were  he  to  charge  a 
cuimiieroial  rent,  baued  on  hiu  expenditure,  the  labourei' 
would  enforce  from  the  famior  a  rise  in  wages,  and  the 
farmer  wouid  demand  from  his  landlord  a  reduction  in 
the  rent  of  his  land.  Nowadays  the  landlord  ia  not  u 
I>iyeB,  On  the  contrary,  he  not  Infrequently  sita  at  the 
rich  man's  gate,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  expect  a  fairly 
remunerative  return  on  the  expenditure  of  his  capital. 

Cottage- building  is  rendered  still  more  unprofitable  by 
the  absurd  bylaws  which  are  applied  to  rural  districts. 
Many  of  them  seem  to  be  framed,  not  by  men  of  business, 
but  by  acute  clerkiii,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  hit  upon  Honie 
regulation  which  will  make  eveiybody  ':sit  up."  In  our 
opinion,  the  jerry-builder  is  often  an  unjustly  abused 
person.  Without  his  aid  thousands  of  working-men 
would  be  homeless.  The  agricultural  classes  are  not 
compelled  to  have  their  clothes  made  by  Poole,  and  oon- 
Bequently  they  clothe  themselves,  according  to  their  needs, 
at  a  readj'-made  shop.  Similarly,  the  labourer  does  not 
want  a  liousio  built  by  Cubitt,  of  the  best  materials,  with 
every  costly  appliance  whieh  medem  science  can  suggest. 
So  long  as  his  home  is  ivater-tight,  structurally  safe, 
properly  drained^  with  a  sufBcient  number  of  adequately' 
lighted  and  ventilated  roora*^,  he  has  everj'thing  that  he 
reasonably  requires.  But  so  long  aa  bylaws  insist  upon 
a  variety  of  expensive,  unneceHsaryf  and  often  vexatious 
conditional,  no  private  individual  tan  afford  to  build 
houses  for  the  agricultural  working-claHse«4  uuless  he  is 
rich  enough  to  do  it  from  pure  philanthropy. 

In  Ireland,  under  the  Labourers'  (Ireland)  Act.  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  erection  of  houi^ea  for  agrU 
cultural  labourers.  Twelve  persons  may  represent  to  a 
district  coiincil  that  the  cottage  accommodation  is  iu- 
sufScient,  or  that  existing  cottager  are  iWYayi^^V^^  tu\\ 
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unfit  £or  occupation.  On  this  reprcseat&tion  th«  coimci! 
ajciSf  f raroee  a  echeme,  and  petltlojiN  the  Lcx'al  Govenunent 
Board,  which  holda  an  onquiry  and  makes  an  order.  Thu 
money  is  provided,  partly  by  a  rat€,  partJy  by  a  govern- 
ment loan.  When  once  the  cottages  are  erected,  Uie 
roots  repay  the  capital  and  interest  "rt'ithiQ  a  certmn 
period*  Land  may  he  compuleorily  acquired  for  the 
purpose.  Whether  English  labourers  could  afford  thft^ 
rent  "whicli  tiio  application  of  this  Act  "^vould  require, » 
very  doubtful.  It  is  j'eferred  to  liere  us  an  example  of 
the  means  by  whifh,  if  the  exisUiig  legislative  facJlitit*^ 
are  ineufBc^ient.  district  councils  might*  if  neces3arj%  obtain 
powers  to  increase  the  cottage  accommodation  of  viUagec 
Rut  it  is  probable  that,  if  loans  were  repayable,  capital 
and  interest,  within  a  period  of  sixty,  or  even  of  eighty 
years,  English  landlords  would  do  the  work  without 
interference  of  a  local  authority,  w^liicb  already  haa 
hands  more  than  full.  It  is  only  in  certain  distiicts  that 
the  need  is  felt;  the  want  is  infinitely  more  urgent  in 
urban  area?,  and  an  increased  number  of  cottages  is  cer 
taiuly  not  a  panacea  for  rural  depopulation. 

We  have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  neither  the 
low  rate  of  wages,  nor  a  love  of  excitementj  nor  the  want 
uf  cottages,  ilrives  men  into  townw  or  into  other  colliags 
than  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer.    Nor  do  wo  t>eEcv^ 
that  there  le  now  any  considerable  demand  for  allotmenca 
Ijeyond  the  existing  supply.     Many  of  the  beat  men  who 
now  seek  other  employments  would,  we  believe,  remain 
in  the  villages,  if  there  was  any  opening  for  a  rise,  anjS 
prospect  of  plncijig  their  feet  ou   the  lowest  rung  of  tho 
4oeial  l^idder.  any  chance  of  tlicmselvci*  renting  a  small 
fielding.     It  is  not  in  every  district  that  small  holders 
will    thrive,   nor   is  it  avery    mau    who    is   qualiUed  to  ^ 
succeed.     At  the  present  moment  we  do  not  believe  thalf 
any  large  percentage  of  those  younger  men  who  are  now 
working  on  farms  would  be  fitteJ  for  such  a  jiosilion. 
TJje  beat  men  are  gone  elsewhere.     It  is  for  this 
treason,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  that  the  multiplication  of  s 
holdings  would  be  of  such  value.     The  quality  of  labour 
would  be  restored  to  its  old  cxceUence  by  competition, 
and,  if  anything  would  keep  the  pick  of  the  rural  popiUa- 
tion  on  the  land,  it  would  be  the  opportunity  of  rend 
iti     We  do  not  put  forward  the  lunltiplication  of  sQja 
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hoIdingB  &B  &  panncoa  for  agricultural  difficulties.  On  the 
contrary,  \v&  recognise  that,  if  farming  Ls  rightly  regarded 
as  a  trade,  as  a  catling  pursued  for  gain,  as  a  manufactory 
of  articles  for  profitable  sale,  the  whoteflale  subdivision  of 
the  land  fa  not  progrefia,  but  retrogression- 

But  it  is  not  a  question  of  wholesale  subdiviBiou,  Nor 
ie  it  right  to  assume  that  small  holders  aro  necessarily 
•needy  squatters/  raising  just  enough  from  the  land  to 
feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their  families.  Even  if  this 
Tvero  80,  it  Tvould  ho  better  that  the  soil  should  support  a 
family  than  that  it  should  pans  out  of  cultivation,  become 
a  game-farm,  and  maintain  a  feTv  partridges  for  a  non- 
resident sporting  tenant.  There  can  bo  no  quoatiou  that 
in  rpcwnt  yoars  small  men,  vho  hire  no  labour  hut  till 
their  land  themselves,  have  often  done  better  than  the 
larger  tenant,  whoso  labour  bills  grow  heavi(*r  as  the 
money  return  for  his  produce  grows  lighter.  Where 
steam-cultivators  will  not  pay,  spades  sometimes  turn  up 
trumps.  Wo  could  quote  instances  in  which  i  under  favour- 
able conditions  of  soil  and  market,  small  holders  have  douo 
much  more  than  extract  a  precarious  eubsistcuce  from  the 
soil.  Acre  for  acre,  they  have  produced  as  much  from 
their  land  aa  their  larger  rivals,  paid  their  rent  regularly, 
repaid  borrowed  money,  and  added  to  their  own  capital, 

The  attempt  to  force  the  creation  of  small  holdings 
whore  economic  conditions  are  unfavourable,  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  a  pope*a  bull  against  a  conieL  But  we  da  rotnlto- 
^ther  agree  with  the  contention  that,  where  conditions 
are  favourable,  small  holdings  will  certainly  be  ereated- 
It  19  the  misfortune  of  the  crippled  state  of  Engltsh  land- 
lords that  they  have  not  always  the  money  to  make  the 
most  profitable  use  of  their  land.  The  initial  cost  of  sub- 
division is  considc^mble.  The  requisite  house,  buildings, 
and  fences  for  a  thirty-acre  farm  can  scarcely  cost  less 
than  from  500/.  to  QQOL  This  is  another  object  for  which 
the  period  over  which  the  repayment  of  loans  is  spread 
should  be  extended  to  sixty  or  eighty  yejirs.  Without 
loading  the  land  unduly,  small  holdings  will  always  let  at 
a  higher  average  rent  per  acre  than  larger  tenancies,  1  f 
reasonable  fjicilities  were  given  to  landlords,  they  might 
be  safely  trusted  to  croato  such  tenancies,  wherever  ex- 
peripncG  proved  that  they  could  lie  created  profitttbly. 
O^vners  of  land  are  not  more  wanting  in  wits  than  their 
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critics,  and  geoerally  know  more  of  the  facta.  Even  en 
the  lowest  ground  of  aelf-intarent — and  no  clasfi,  as 
believe,  is  more  open  to  higher  ar^ments  or  more 
capable  of  sacrifices  for  the  irelfare  of  dependents — ^there 
will  often  be  the  incentive  of  gain.  Wherever  they  have 
the  capital  for  the  outlay,  and  can  more  profitably  cm* 
ploy  their  land  by  Bubdividlng  it  into  small  holdings^  they 
may  be  truMted  to  do  it  without  legislative  interferenoe. 

In  our  review  of  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  of 
the  three  tlasaes  chiefly  affected  by  it,  we  huve  en" 
dcavoured  to  show  that  there  are  no  jxal  grounds  for 
wholesale  discouragementT  and  no  reasons  for  drastit^ 
legislative  ehangei^.  The  most  Ber-ioim  feature  is  the 
labour  question  and,  above  all,  the  reluctance  of  the 
rising  geuorution  to  work  on  farms.  Unlese  some  motive 
and  desire  for  rural  life  can  be  implanted  in  lads  and 
youi^  men.  things  must  necessarily  go  from  bad  to 
woreai  Agriculture  is  not  prosperous  enongh  to  pAy 
sQch  high  wages  as  can  bo  nominally  earned  in  other 
Industries.  An  extra  shilling  a  week  w^ould  not  compete 
wth  the  pecuniary  temptation  offered  in  other  c&Uings; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  many  farmers  could  afford 
Buch  a.  sujn,  much  less  put  on  an  extra  hand,  so  as  to  giTS 
each  man  relief,  once  in  throe  weeks,  from  the  continuous 
labour  required  for  live-stock.  It  is  diificult  to  see  in  what 
dircLTtioiL,  while  prices  remain  what  they  are,  money  can 
be  r&ified  to  meet  this  additional  wage-fund.  Yet  thero 
are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  two  points  in  which  the  landed 
interests — owners,  tenants,  and  labourers — hare  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  government  for  aid.  One  is  the  readjust- 
ment, on  a  permanent  hasis,  of  local  taxation  ;  the  other 
is  the  revisian  of  railway  rates  on  perishable  produc«- 
If,  in  these  two  respecta,  agriculturists  received  the  help 
which  justice  demands^  they  would  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing themselves  to  check  the  depopulation  of  villages. 
Both  subjects  are  distasteful  writing  and  tedious  reading. 
For  this  reasoOj  perhaps,  they  have  too  much  eaoapod 
attention.  We  will  state  the  case  as  briefly  as  possable, 
in  the  hope  that  the  real  gravity  of  the  hibour  rrisia 
which  seems  to  bo  approaching  for  farming  may  ohtalzi 
for  agrjculturist«  a  hearing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  complicate  th«  question  of  local 
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taxation  by  discussic^  who  reall}"  beard  its  burden,  Thw 
is  a  point  en  ivhich  a  dozen  expcrrts  would  probably  dia- 
apree.  Neither  need  we  enquire  whether  subventions  or 
assigned  revenues,  both  comicg  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer, are  the  beat  method  of  giving  relief.  That 
que-stion  aeetna  to  us  a  inatter  of  imperial  book-keeping. 
We  may  further  clear  the  ground  bj  saying  that,  in  cal- 
culating the  ability  of  laud  to  bear  the  burden  of  local 
taxation,  we  do  not  take  titbo  into  account,  while  land* 
tAx,  though  It  ha»  become  a  rent-charge,  should  probably 
be  eo  included. 

The  ditftinction  is  now  recegnieed  between  local  taxa- 
tion for  imperial  and  for  local  purposes.      By  the  first 
expenditure  the  nation   proiitd ;   by  the  second,  the  in- 
dividual.    The  first  is  onerous  and  national ;  the  second 
is  local  nnd  lienefictal.     This  distinction,  now  clearly  de- 
fined and  accepted,  should  appear  in  the  reapectivo  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  two  classes  of  rates  are  raised.     The 
measure  of  the  first  should  be  ability  to  pay,  and  of  the 
second*  the  benefit  received.    In  the  matter  of  the  further 
relief  of  agricultural  land  from  local  taxation  for  beneficial 
expenditure,  we  do  not  think  agriculturists  can  establish 
any  strong  claim-     Many  complaints  are  made;  but  the j 
rather  indicate  administrative  defects  than  invalidate  the 
principles.      Local  beneficial  e^^penditure  comprises  such 
objects   as   roads,  sanitation,  drainage^  and,  where  they 
exieti  such  charges  as  the  interest  on  loans  for  gas  aud 
water.     It  is  by  the  expenditure  upon  roads  that  farmers 
are  cbiefiy  benefited.     The  rest  of  the  local  expenditure 
concerns  them  more  indirectly,  and  the  only  benefit  which 
they  derive  is  from  the  markets  which    the  gro^^-th   of 
urban  populations   implies.      Probably  it  will  be  found 
that,  roughly,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  correctly,  the 
contribution  which,  in  such  circumstances,  is  levied  on 
agricultural  land  represents  the  benefit  which  the  fanner 
receives  from  the  ei:penditure  upon  highways- 
It  is  with  regard  to  the  burden   of  expenditure  for 
national  services  tliat  agricultural  land  can  estabUi^h  u, 
real  grievance.     When  this  country  lived  under  protec 
tion,  realty  was  still  the  chief  form  of  wealth.    Personalty 
was  hard  to  tax,  and  scarcely  ivorth  taxation.     It  was, 
moreover,  on  other  grounds,  reasonable  that  land  should 
baar  the  chief  burden  of  onerous  national  expenditure. 
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Through  the  artificial  price  of  com  the  whole  cotnmunitj 
contributed  to  the  support  of  agrioulture,  In  the  circum- 
stances then  esigting  it  was  fair  enough  that  agricultural 
land  should  he  rated  tn  Aiipport  the  poor  and  pauper 
lunatics,  pay  and  equip  the  police,  defray  the  cost  of 
criminal  prosecutions,  prisons^  and  prisondrs,  and  contrt^ 
hut©  the  largest  proportion  of  the  money  which  irfts  ei- 
pended  for  national  eervicea.  Land  had  its  compensation 
in  the  artificial  prices  for  its  produce.  But  ^hea  fr** 
trade  took  the  place  of  protection,  the  incidence  of  Incd 
taxation  became  an  iaju3fcice>  On  the  other  hand,  if  pro- 
tection wore  reinstated,  it  would  bo  only  fair  that  land 
should  resume  the  burden  for  national  services  from  | 
which  it  has  been  partially  relieved.  For  m&ny  yean 
the  principle  of  relief  has  been  recognised  ;  and  the  history 
of  rates  hag  been  the  progressive  redress  of  the  inequiililr 
by  meaoH  of  subventions  fi-om  imperial  taaces,  or,  latterly,  J 
by  tho  assignment  of  imperial  revenue  for  local  admima-fl 
tration.  The  amount  so  given  exceeds  eight  millions.  But 
the  redresH  still  remains  incomplete.  Agriculture  obt^uns 
free-trade  prices  for  its  produce  and,  to  a  cotisiderftblo 
extent,  still  bears  the  burden  of  protection  taxes. 

National  services  should  be  paid  for  by  natiomd 
taxation.  But  it  may  be  unwise,  for  tho  sake  of  logical 
consistency,  to  upset  the  whole  intricate  syatem  of  assew- 
ment.  At  all  events  we  understand  the  reluctjince  of  the 
government  to  assign  to  the  control  and  odministratioai 
of  local  authorities  all  those  imperial  revenues  whl^ 
would  be  required  to  defray  the  total  cost  of  national 
services.  But  we  think  that  in  two  directions  further 
redress  may  bo  fairly  claimed,  not  as  a  dole  to  a  distrossed 
industry,  but  as  a  matter  of  juBtice,  The  Agricultural 
Rates  Act  of  189fi,  tjrtginally  passed  for  five  years,  waa 
renewed  in  1901  for  a  further  period  of  four  years.  By 
that  Act  half  the  poor-rate  levied  on  agrlcultopal  land 
was  undertaken  by  the  national  exchequer.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  the  renewal  of  the  relief  prevents  that 
process  of  diffusion  which  gradually  distributes  th© 
burden  of  a  tax.  Thus  the  measure  is  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  its  benefit.  The  relief  should,  in  the  first 
place,  bo  made  pormanont;  in  the  second  place,  the 
government  should  advance  another  stop  towards  t.hn 
only  fair  principle  of  'national  taxes  for  national  sej 
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kid  e::cteiid  relief  to  threo  foiirtlis  of  the  rate  levied  on 
agricultural  land. 

But  the  ivhole  qnestion  of  local  tAxatiOQ  is  dominated 
by  the  eacapa  of  personfllty.  No  fiscal  system  can  be 
good  if  it  creates  a  reasonable  and  legitimate  grievance* 
This  is  a  flonous  drawback  to  the  present  mod©  of  raising 
local  taxation.  To  some  Hmall  extent  persons  who  have 
invested  in  British  railways,  banks,  or  commercial  under- 
takings contribnto  to  the  rates  becAuae  the  premises 
through  which  their  incomes  are  derived  are  rated.  But 
Ihia  contribution  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  amount  which 
should  be  paid  if  meaaurod  by  the  ability  to  pay.  Even 
this  fraction  is  escaped  by  those  -who  derive  coloasul 
incomes  from  inTestments  abroad*  Theao  fortunate  in- 
dividual not  only  enjoy  froo-trade  prices »  but  the 
practical  imnmaity  from  local  taxation  which  was  given 
to  personalty  under  the  system  of  protection,  Theh' 
escape  is  a  matter  which  deserves  tbo  earnest  attention 
of  government,  and  should  be  kept  to  the  forefront  by 
agriculturists.  The  Local  Taxation  Commiaaion  sug- 
(g^ted  that  rates  for  onerous  expenditure  should  be  levied 
on  houses  only.  Such  a  rate  would  operate  as  a  rough 
Idnd  of  income-tax.  But  we  do  not  think  the  ground 
which  the  commissioners  aasigned  for  the  rejection  of 
their  own  suggestion — that  ita  adoption  would  make  too 
revolutionary  a  chftng&— is  any  sufficient  reason  for 
allowing  personalty  to  remain  exonerated. 

The  direction  in  which  the  state  can  give  agriculture 
the  nnost  real  and  immediate  afinjstanee  in  the  revision  of 
railway  rates  on  perishable  agricultural  produce.  To 
hreah  doicn  the  syateTn  of  protection  vihlch  raihcay  cotn- 
paniea  hai^  established  in  fnvoxir  of  foreign  "producerM, 
Beems  to  its  the  absolute  duty  of  the  f/ovcf^inicnt^  We 
'ehould  not  allow  the  Post-office  to  charge  uh  t%^^oponco 
tfor  n  letter  to  Birmingham  and  on©  penny  for  a  letter 
of  the  same  weight  to  Copenhagen,  especially  if  the 
eheaper  letter  were  carried  at  the  carriers  risk  and  the 
dear  letter  at  the  risk  of  the  sender.  Nor  should  wo 
tolerate  a  system  by  which  twelve  words  could  be  ttile- 
£Taphed  to  New  York,  and  delivery  guaranteed,  for  six- 
ponce,  'while  a  meesage  of  the  same  length  to  Maidatone 
cost  A  -shilling,  without  any  compensation  if  the  telegram 
to    arrive.     But  we   eat    our    forc\^  'm^a,^.^  ^^"^ 
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foreign  butter,  our  foreign  fruit,  our  foreign  v^etnliM 
our  foreign   eggs,   and   never    realise    that  tbej  arriv 
over  Engliah  lines  from  America,  Denmark,  or   Fraaul 
at  balf  tb<^  cost  at  which  our  Eugli^li  graziers,  daiiymflfl 
gardeners,  or  poolbry  fanners,  living  at  &  distance  oft 
hundred  milcB  from  the  moti"opolia,  can  put  tbetn  ond» 
London  marlcet    It  ia  not  free-trade  to  destroy  the  oatuni 
advantages  of  time  And  neighbourhood  and  establish  iu 
its  place  on  artificial  monopoly  in  favour  of  tho  disUsL 
market  and  the  foreign  producer.  I 

We  pnrposeiy  confine  the  iirgiiiDent  to  perisbaH 
goods,  the  freHhiiea»  of  which  is  essential  to  their  rail 
Here  time  is  of  the  eseence ;  rapid  delivery  is  aU-in^MH 
tant;  delay  in  trannit  umanu  either  the  increased  lu^oT 
preseiTatives,  or  loss  of  condition,  if  com  is  brouglu 
from  Western  America,  via  Liverpool,  to  Xx>ndon  at  4 
less  coat  than  tho  Staffordabire  farmer  can  transport  fell 
wheat  to  London  from  an  intermediate  etatiou  on  Utf 
line,  the  eiplanation  would  bo  that  the  through  niilwty 
rate  ia  really  determined  by  the  rates  of  soa-bomo  com- 
merce.  The  produce  would  not  deteriorate  if  it  wo* 
longer  on  the  road;  consequently  there  is  an  alteros- 
tive  mode  of  trausport;  snd  this  competition  reguleitf 
the  rate.  Bnt,  in  the  case  of  perishable  goods,  tlus 
argument  does  not  apply  ;  the  rate  is  determined  by  tb» 
soramblo  for  dividends^  and  the  cost  is  rej^ulated  by  tha 
competition,  not  of  alternative  inodes  of  conveyance,  bttl 
of  rival  railway  companies.  Let  agricidturiste  combiiv 
and,  through  the  able,  energetic,  and  induatrious  miniAer 
who  presides  at  tho  Buard  of  Agriculture,  attjLck  th« 
railways  on  their  weakest  point,  namely,  the  convf^yana* 
of  foreign  perishable  produce  at  cheap  rates,  when  rapi^i 
delivery  is  CTSsentiai  to  condition,  and  when  there  is  there- 
fore no  alternative  of  sea  transport.  All  goods  that  are 
to  be  sold  aa  freah  should  be  placed  in  a  separatt^  schedole. 
and  the  rafcen  wnd  conditions  made  the  "same  or  similar' 
for  home  and  foreign  produce.  It  is  not,  wc  ihiuk, 
possible  to  contend  that,  because  a  train-load  is  omd^  up 
at  tho  port  of  debarkation,  the  railways  can  carry  it 
more  cheaply  than  goods  which  are  picked  up  &c  inter- 
mediate stations.  In  the  case  of  the  foreign  p^ 
there  are  the  expensea  of  loading  the  cargo  at 
of  embarkation,  the  dock  charges,  the  co 
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the  Tesset  to  the  EngliBh  port,  the  tranefcr  of  the  cargo 
to  the  railway,  and  the  running  of  the  train  to  London. 
Ag'aiQst  these  charges  c&n  onlj  be  set,  iu  the  case  of  honie 
produce,  tbo  GXponsos  oi  loading  the  railway  trucks,  tho 
Cixtra  fuel  consumed  by  the  stoppage,  and  the  coat,  com- 
■Bcm  to  both  kinds  of  produce,  of  running  the  train  to 
Kmdon. 

Theoaae  on  behalf  of  home  producers  ia  bo  strong  that 
Ihey  can  afford  not  to  overefibimate  !t,  aud  cot  to  under- 
estimate the  difficulties  of  the  railways.  To  some  extent 
farmers  ure  themselves  to  blame  for  their  ejccluaion  from 
their  own  markets.  If  they  could  be  iuduced  to  com.bine 
oud  co-oporate  with  the  railways,  so  as  to  concentrate  on 
g^ven  Bpots  large  coneignnients  of  assorted  goods,  we 
have  ULi  doubt  that  the  companies  would  quote  them 
VDore  favourable  charges,  and  probably  assist  them  by 
the  construction  of  recoiving-depots  at  certain  stations. 
In  any  revision  of  rates  this  concentration  and  co-opera- 
tion might  be  fairly  demanded  from  English  agri- 
cnlturistfl.  The  baeis  on  which  railway  chaises  shoidd 
be  fairly  calculated  may  be  endlessly  discussed.  The  old 
mileage  rates  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  applicable  to 
the  complicated  services  of  modern  tronsport,  and  some 
cl&ssiflcatioD  of  goods  must  necessarily  be  fidopted-  But 
the  facts  remain  that  home  produce  im  carried  a.t  fbted 
iVLtes,  defined  by  inter-agreement  between  the  difi'erent 
oompanies,  while  foreign  produce  is  transported  at  charges 
determined  by  keen  compotTtiou  either  with  sea-borne 
L^ommerce  or  with  rival  railways.  The  rates  on  tho  first 
nre  asseseed  on  the  value  of  the  goods  to  the  trader,  and 
the  rat^s  on  the  second  are  regulated  by  tho  cost  of 
service  to  the  railway  company.  The  non-competitivo 
trafQc  at  home  has  to  look  after  itself,  and  is  carried  at 
the  niaxinium  rate  the  trafBc  ^11  bear,  Tho  competitive 
traffic  from  abroad  is  transported  at  minimum  rates, 
which  are  governed  by  the  actual  expenses  of  its  move- 
ment. A  further  hardship  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
niinimum  rates  for  foreign  produce  cover  rapid  and  safe 
delivery  at  the  carrier's  risk,  while  the  maximum  rates 
for  home  produce,  onle^s  the  highest  scale  of  &1T  is 
adopted,  only  cover  delivery  at  tho  risk  of  the  sender. 

Tho  policy  pursued  by  railway  companioA  is,  we  believe, 
(he  principal   reason    why  English    farmers   have  b«env 
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uijabl9  to  adapt  themselveB  to  the  ohanged  co»diticii>  of 
their  irdnstiy.  The  large  suiri  of  sixty  miUioos  U  annQ- 
allj^puidto  foreigners  for  such  articlee  of  food  ils  tfgfr 
tables,  fruit,  eggs,  and  doiry  produce.  EngUah  famMi* 
are  often  reproached  mth  apathy  because  they  hav«  ha 
turned  their  attention  to  the  supply  of  this  profi' 
demand;  but  it  is  the  action  of  English  ra,ilway9, 
than  the  apathy  of  EnglUh  fartnerg,  which  ha«  p! 
tile  result.  The  foreign  producer  enjoys^  in  the  shaj 
rotes,  protection  against  the  home  producer.  Milki 
present,  the  only  exception  to  the  superior  advaul 
wliicb  foreigners  enjoy  in  the  home  market.  If 
preservative  wore  discovered  ^vhich  would  not  affect 
toste^  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Danish  daii 
enjoying  lower  patos,  und  guaranteed  rapid  and 
delivery,  would  be  able  to  oust  the  dairymen  of  Soi 
or  Dorset  from  the  milk  trade  of  London, 

As  an  altemativo  to  the  revision  of  railway  rate^ 
agricultural  parcel-post  has  been  suggested  for 
able  produce.  The  remedy  sounds  attractive  eni 
But  it  is  well  to  realise  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
suggestion.  It  means  that  the  Post-office  must  eiu 
co-operate  or  compete  with  the  railway  companies  * 
carriers  of  agricultural  produce.  Assuuie  that  co-opev** 
tion  is  intended.  The  Post-office  authorities,  accoi 
to  the  scheme  now  before  the  country,  are  to  collect 
pro<iuco,  convey  it  to  the  nearest  raH'^^ay  station, 
distribute  it  on  arrival  at  the  terminuSp  The  succewct 
failure  of  the  scheme  depends  on  the  bargain  which 
Poat-office  can  drive  with  the  railways.  If  tho 
is  sufficiently  favourablcf  the  postage  rates  can  be  redi 
to  the  uocosaary  minimum.  But  if  the  railw^ay  will 
cany  for  the  producer,  except  at  a  high  rate,  why  ahi 
it  carry  for  the  postal  authorities?  The  only  int 
mcnte  aro  that  the  consignments  are  collected 
delivered  at  the  stations  and  distributed  on 
There  is  nothing  in  the  collection  which  farmers 
do  for  themselves,  and  probably  do  more  cheaply,  if 
■would  only  co-operate  for  the  purpose.  There  is  not 
in  the  distribution  which  the  railway  corapanies, 
disposed*  cannot  do  as  cHicieDtly  as  the  Post-o 
with  their  existing  staff  and  their  oiKisting  nppli, 
more  economic  all  v. 
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If  the  Post-office  ia  to  compete  with  tbe  railways  as 
carriers  of  Jifjri cultural  produru,  the  traffic  must  bp  rond- 
bome.  For  this  purpose  the  very  ingenious  *  Pcdruil ' 
dorised  by  Mr  Diplock  might  prove  a  most  useful  inven- 
tion, and  cuontry  distncta  may  become  familiar  with  tbe 
sight  of  loaded  'n'aggons  waitin^^  by  the  roadside  to  bo 
hitehed  to  the  train  which  makes  its  Tvay  along  the  high- 
"^ays.  Bat  we  do  not  supposo  that,  for  the  rapid  con- 
Teyanco  of  periehablo  j^oods,  this  mode  of  traneport  M'ould 
be  available ;  while  for  heavier  produce  farmers  might  find 
that  this  road-borne  rompetitUm  landed  them  out  of  tbe 
f  rj-ing-pftn  into  the  lire.  The  extra  wear  and  tear  of  the 
roads,  the  strongthenlDg  of  bridges  and  culverts,  and 
Bimilar  items  of  iuereaaed  expenditure,  would,  for  uome 
time  to  come,  raise  the  cost  of  highway  maiutenanco  bo 
considerably  a»  to  discount  the  profit  of  readier  access  to 
markets.  If,  as  n  consequence  of  ruiid-horne  competition, 
tho  central  authority  assumed  tbe  responsibllityi  and  a 
proportion  of  the  expenee  of  repairing  roads,  the  work 
might  i>e  more  uniformly,  more  systeniatically,  and  more 
economically  done*  But  tbe  change  from  railways  to 
roads  would  ine^ntabiy  entail  a  heai'y  increase  in  rates, 
or  a  new  departure  in  tbe  principle  iif  local  taxation  ;  and 
farmei's  had  better  look  before  they  leap.  At  present  no 
imivoreal  system  of  highway  maintenance  is  practicable; 
it  is  said  that  tlieiu  are  ia  England  no  less  tliau  1850 
distinct  highway  authorities.  Before  road-borne  competi- 
tion can  be  successfully  attempted,  this  admiuistrative 
chaos  requires  to  he  simpUded^ 

This  country  is  too  deeply  pledged  to  the  present 
syetem  of  conveyance  by  railway  to  turn  from  it  hastily. 
The  light  hues  which  have  multipled  so  rapidly  in  recent 
years  act  as  feeders  to  the  great  companies,  and  we  doubt 
■%vbethcr  road-borne  competition  is  either  economically 
possible  or  economicflUy  advantageous.  But,  though  we 
deprecate  u  competition,  the  success  of  which  is  dubious, 
the  companies  are  responsible  to  the  nation  for  their  fair 
management  of  the  great  monopoly  entrusted  to  their 
administration.  For  i^erijuliablo  produce  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  revision  of  the  existing  rates  ia  the  readiest 
solution  of  the  diilicalty.  For  heavy,  non-perishable 
traffic  it  would  be  best,  in  many  rases,  to  revive,  and 
oven  extend,  the  system  of  canals.     We  are  well  awure 
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that  half  the  canals  in  the  country  are  the  property  o( 
the  railways.  But  with  sieojn  towage  it  is  prohkbl- 
that  the  companies  'woTild  find  m  their  canals  a  profilAbk 
source  of  revenue  and  a  welcome  reUef  to  the  conf:»tiw 
of  their  railroAd  Hyntema.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficolt  fof 
the  companies  to  meet  agriculturists  Fairly  upon  fhii 
great  question,  and  wo  believe  that  co-operatioD  betvca 
the  producer  and  the  carrier,  backed  by  busineds  ent» 
i  prise  on  both  sides,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
government,  might  reduce  the  farmers*  grieranc 
their  rates — to  th«  Tninimum. 

The  era  of  protection,  apt  we  read  the  history  of 
'tunes,  is  inseparably  associated  with  violent  fiactuatMO 
'In  prices,  widespread  suffering,  agrarian  outrage*  isl 
discontent*  high  rents  for  landlords,  hug«  profits  for 
farmers,  starvation  wages  and  pauperism  for  the  laboum 
Its  record  is  the  praise  of  hundreds  and  the  curw  d 
millions.  For  every  man  who  to-day  would  vote  for  Iht 
re^establishment  of  the  system  on  such  a  scale  as  woott 
add  five  ehillingg  a  quarter  to  the  price  of  wheat,  ihtr^ 
are  thousands  who  are  directly  interested  in  votiag 
against  its  revival.  When  truth  is  on  its  side,  'dftf 
bread'  is  a  cry  which  no  government  would  really  d»rt 
to  face.  But  ihe  hardship  to  agriculturists  is  that  prt^ 
tection  stiU  flourishes  in  favour  of  e-^-ery  dads  exoq* 
themselves.  It  is  protection  that  has  saddled  agin- 
cultural  land  with  the  load  of  onerons  oxpeuditurs  frr 
imperial  scn-icea.  It  is  protection  that,  as  compensatldo 
for  the  artificially  high  prices  of  agricultural  prodoocv 
Buffered  personalty  to  escape-  its  share  of  the  burden  cJ 
local  taxation,  Above  all,  it  is  the  protection  wlucii 
railway  rates  establish  in  favour  of  foreigners  that  drive- 
English  producers  out  of  their  own  markets  at  hom*. 
If  thcfle  three  inequalities  were  redressed,  wg  bdiev* 
that  English  farming  might  yet  have  before  it  a  p«nod 
of  quiet  bord-workiiig  prosperity,  equally  distribotid 
among  the  three  classes  most  directly  interested  in  ibt 
oldest  of  our  national  induatries. 
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DKG  the  many  dismal  pages  of  Irish  history  there  are 

I-  more  pathetic  to  a  student  of  aympathy  and  insight 
U  thosu  that  chrcmde  the  vai'ioua  and  inconsistent 
Eciee  of  England  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
national  education  in  Ireland,  During  the  centuries 
an  the  Roman  Empire  lay  helpless  beneath  the  hosts 
barbaric  invaders,  and  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages 
-  settled  down  upon  continental  Europe,  Irish  acholara 
Served  and  perpetuated  the  tradition  of  learning  ;  and 
&tii],  as  a  ■writer  of  tlie  ninth  century  expreases  it, 
>ising  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  migrated  'with  almost 
"^hole  train  of  philoeophera,  destined  to  rekindle  the 
p  of  learning  in  the  new  foundations  of  Salerno, 
^Sna,  and  Paris.  The  country  was  covered  with 
E>erous  schools:   students  eame  from   Great  Britain 

from  the  Continent  in  'fleet-loads/  and  Ireland 
lired  the  proud  title  of  insula  doctoiiutt  H  sanctonim, 
t'tot  the  whole  of  this  civilieation  fell  with  a  erash 
*7*  the  Danish  inroads;  and  the  Anglo-Normans  found 
^^nd  a  wildemesft,  torn  with  intestine  feuds,  a  prey  to 
6ret-oonior  who  'was  cunning  enough  to  turn  to  his 

advantage  the  personal  animosities  of  the  petty  Irish 
**.  The  Anglo-Norman  conquest  had  not  the  effect  of 
Messing  a  higher  civilisation  upon  a  barbarised  land, 
i-r-seeing  policy  would  have  encouraged  the  complete 
lan  of  the  two  races  which  nntuial  causes  tended  to 
^  about;  but  the  quan'olsomc^  impracticable  character 
lie  powerful  *  native'  Irish,  as  the  naturalised  Anglo- 
ri  were  called,  convinced  the  English  government  that 
littempt  mu^t  be  made  to  checlc  intercourse  between 
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the  English  and  'the  Irish  enemies';  and  the  Statute d 
Kilkenny  inaugurated  thab  fatpal  narrow  policy  which  {or 
six  hundred  years^  in  one  form  or  another,  hae  hung  like 
a  millstone  round  the  n9ck  of  etuteemen  who  har« 
ftttempted  to  deiil  with  the  Irmh  question.  To  tlie  pre- 
Reformation  policy  of  race-ascendency  was  added,  under 
Elizabeth,  that  of  sect-ascendency;  and,  ^th  the  latter 
object  in  view,  public  money  was  spilt  like  %^'ater  m 
founding  schools  to  denationalise  the  people,  and  eith^ 
to  wean  them  from  their  religion,  or  to  koop  them  heTren 
of  wood  and  drawerfl  of  water. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  who  lavished  tbec 
money  on  the  fruitless  task  of  denationalising  and'coD- 
verting "  the  country,  ivished  well;  but  the  bane  of  IrduU 
has  ever  been  good  intentiona  licked  to  pedantry  Ktd 
oSicialism.  The  authorities  dcBpised  such  reumacts  d 
native  (culture  as  ren^ained,  and  sought  to  thrust  upODi 
sentimentfLl  people  «l  civilisation  alien  to  their  sympathies 
which  broke  the  thread  of  continuity  ^th  the  pasU  Onlj 
once  in  the  last  five  hundred  years  has  an  institution  beefi 
founded  which  v^tiA  de^figneil  for  national  purposes  aai 
intended  to  spread  its  roots  through  every  creed  an^ 
elaaa;  but  in  this  case  too  the  intentions  of  it^  founiier^ 
ivere  frustrated ;  and  what  was  designed  as  a  natietvl 
posaesaion  became  the  monument  of  the  ascendency  of  t 
single  sect' 

It  is  generally  forgotten  that  Trinity  College  whs 
originally  a  university  for  the  whole  people,  from  which 
no  one  was  excluded  for  dot^trinal  reasons.  The  tot 
public  step  towards  its  foundation  was  taken  by  St^ni' 
hurst,  a  GathoUc;  and,  says  Mr  TJrwickt  *  the  Irish* 
though  then  generally  papists,  were  very  bountiful  there- 
unto, ,  K  .  No  tests  were  set  up,  no  ecclesiastical  ob*fn- 
ancfis  en  joined,  and  the  fellows  were  not  of  necessity  tc 
bo  clerics/  The  national  element  was  streugtboncd  by  tie 
promotion  of  the  study  of  Irish,  it  being  directed  Hlials 
chapter  of  the  Irish  Testjvment  should  be  road  by  ft 
native  each  day  during  dinner/  The  early  provosta  wcpt 
Puritans,  until  Primate  Usher  invited  Laud  to  take  th* 
poor  society  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings.  After  « 
fierce  struggle  the  national  and  citizen  element  ir 
government  was  eliminated,  and  the  college  b^cam' 
property  of  a  *  handful  of  Protestant  clergj-men  ' ; 
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nained  until  the  Tc£t§  Act  of  1873  agabi  placed  alt 
tJiinationR  on  n  poHition  of  eqiiiiUty.  Trinity  College 
bunded  to  be  i\  mater  univGrnitali&t  in  the  sense  that, 
never  it  should  be  thought  aeceeflary  to  found  other 
'es,  tliey  sLoulil  all  spring  from  her  ae  their  p/irent, 
hat  ehoehouUI  b*j  the  aole  University*;  but  failure 
itherto  attended  aH  attempts  bo  fulfil  the  intentions 
'  founders. 

etjl  the  chfL nee llor ship  cf  Laud  all  rreedd  and  classes 
^in  the  common  life  of  the  national  college.  Under 
!xepices  of  Laud,  tests  were  imposed,  and  s^trangors 

Cambi-rdge  were  preferi-ed  to  Bcholarj^hljiH  and 
ships,  '  so  that  the  natives  of  the  kiti<rfJ*>i°  ^y  such 
cea  were  infinitely  gnevod,  discouraged  and  dis- 
9med  to  follow  their  studieH/  During  the  Common- 
h  there  w*v3  a  design  to  ostablieh  a  second  college 
»  <;ailed  New  College)  in  connea^ion  with  the  Uni- 
y,  'on  the  broadeBt  basis,  restoring  the  University  to 
TDary  st^inding  as  a  clearly  nutional  institution/  In 
lie  Act  of  Settlement  gave  the  Lord- Lieu  tenant  and 
U  power  ti)  fuund  a  second  college  under  the  UnN 
y-,  to  be  called  Kiny'a  College  ;  hut  Uio  scheme  came 
E^hing;  and  no  fm-ther  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
r  education  of  Roman  Catholics  waa  made  until  the 

Laws  were  repealed  in  17S!,  and  the  Catholic  Relief 
as  passed  in  1793-  Under  Provost  Hely-Hutchin^on, 
dicy  of  Trinity  College  became  more  liberal  than  it 
Ben  for  centurlefi ;  many  Catholica  were  received  in  it 
ani^'uncu,  and  no  reli>;^iou3  coufoiTiity  was  required. 
d  the  provost  was  anxious  to  legalise  their  admission, 
n  ni'ike  nn  distinction  between  tlieiu  and  Protest* 
'  but  &uch  as  merit  raight  chiim.'  1  lia  offorts  led  to 
itholic  Relief  Act  of  17iJ3,  whi<'h  onabled  Catholics 
;0  prizes  aud  degrn^s  in  Trinity  College,  und  to  hohl 
laorahips  and  fellowsiiips  in  a  university  college  iu 
niTsrsily  of  Dublin  ■  to  bo  hereafter  founded  iu  the 
Ertn/  but  nut  exfhisively  for  the  *  education  of  ptLpista/ 
I  also  contemplated  to  provide  in  this  college  for 
astical  students  the  disciplino  of  a  tiemiuary  A^'ithout 
rAvnng  them  from  the  lectures  of  the  Unjvei'sity, 
ere  Is  little  doubt  that*  if  the  policy  of  the  Ri 
bd  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  chanr 
ftubsequent  Iriflh  history.      Hithe.^ 
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Catholic  policy  of  the  govermneiit  had  prod(ice>d  ^Ktc 
the  very  opposite  of  what  were  inteuJed,  The  Peru] 
Laws,  which  had  been  designed  to  destroy  the  inilueon 
of  the  clergy,  had  riveted  it  on  the  nation  by  dephvicg 
Catholic  laymen  of  the  right  to  educate  their  childr^aAt 
home  or  to  send  thein  to  foreign  sohooU;  and  Trinitr 
College,  which  vrae  intended  to  train  the  '  natives'  undff 
English  influences,  became  a  close  institation.  In  17SL 
however,  there  was  an  opportimity,  each  as  had  nrf 
presented  ittielf  before,  to  unite  all  classes  and  cre«6 
in  a  common  university,  and,  by  pdupnting  the  Cathofit 
cleric^,!  ^tudentA  in  coTnmon  with  laymen  of  all  denomi&s- 
tionB,  to  broaden  the  narrowness  of  eccleaiasticol  traicio; 
which  has  had  such  fatal  effects  on  Irish  progress  during 
the  nineteenth  century. 

But  the  death  of  Hutchinson  in  179^  led  t-o  a  ^-ioloat 

change  of  policy-    The  provost  left  no  succee&or  in  Trtnitt 

College  to  continue  his  plans;  and  oo  attempt,  wn^  maOf 

cither  to  open  the  fellowehipe  or  to  found  a  second  coll«^ 

Meanwhile,   it  was    impossible,   now    that    the    relig;ioaf 

senmiariea    in    France    had    heen    swept   &way    by   11m 

Revolution,  to  allow  eccleaiastical  students  to  b©  expo&ti 

to  the  'contagion  of  sedition  and  infidelity/  and  to  'ih$ 

licentious  philosophy'*    prevalent  in   ihe    non-rel^oo 

schools  in  France  ;   and,   in  1795,  the  government  took 

the  step,  ostensibly  liberal,  but  really  of  fatal  import,  rf 

founding,  at  Maynooth,  a  college  ^  for  the  education  enly 

of    persons    professing    the    Bo  man    Catholic     religiim.' 

Cathohc  laymen  protested,  'in  the  interest  of  liberaHtj^ 

that  Parliftnient  should  not  exclude  Protestants  from  iX- 

but  the  government,  as  uanalr  disr-^garded  their  advii^ 

The  chief  cause  of  the  foundation  of  Maynootii  wastbe 

fear  that  tho  clergy  would  imbibe  hostility  to  En^flnl 

in  ihe  revolutionary  schools  of  France;  and  the  actoil 

political  results  which  the  home  education  of  the  cl«gf 

was  destined    to  produce  wt-re  foreseen    by  "Wolfe  Tow 

alone.    Hitherto  the  clergy  educated  in  foreign  semlDarie 

were  Tory  in  their  principles  and,  as  Mr  Lecky  sayst** 

most  formidable  obstai^le  to  the  seditious  and  anti-EngUih 

movement  which  Wolfe  Tone  wished  to  fomenL     The 

disappearance  of  thia  type  of  ecoleaiaatio  wae  waloomol 
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by  Wolfa  Tone ;  but  it  has  been  an  irreparable  loss  to 
[rieh.  life/  The  goTermnent*  however,  were  not  eatiafi^ 
T^th  relegating  the  clergy  to  Maynooth,  Their  next  step 
was  to  separate  the  laity  from  the  clergy,  as  they  feared 
that  the  former  were  likely  to  become  raonastic  in  tbeir 
li&bite  from  association  with  clerics ;  and,  when  Lord 
Cafitlereagh  rlosed  the  lay  i^oUege  at  Maynooth^  tha  last 
ctep  waa  taken  in  the  long  proceee  by  which  the  English 
govemment  has  secured  the  Bupremacy  of  the  clergy  over 
the  laity. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  temper  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  more  conciliatory.  Their 
objections  to  '  mixed  education  '  had  not  crystallised  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  Trinity  College  hod  acted  in 
the  spirit  of  Hely- Hutchinson,  the  Irish  Univorsity  ques- 
tion would  have  then  been  solved  in  the  only  way  that 
could  x>£i7uanently  satisfy  the  needs  of  Ireland.  Under 
the  Penal  Laws,  Catholics  had  petitioned  to  be  admitted 
to  Trinity  College;  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  after 
tJio  Union  there  was  scarcely  a  single  Catholic  of  repute 
-who  was  not  educated  there,  with  the  tacit  sanctiou  of 
bis  church.*  But  the  liberal  spirit  which  had  animated 
some  of  the  feUowd  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  deteriorated;  the  college  was  now,  oven  in  the  opinion 
of  many  of  its  friends,!  '  a  mere  eeoleeiastical  *  and  *  anti- 
national  institution';  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that, 
Gfter  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  Catholics 
^^ould  long  remain  satisfied  with  the  scanty  recognition 
they  received  there. 

There  is,  however,  ample  evidence  that,  so  late  as  1831, 
^■phen  the  system  of  national  education  was  established, 
adn^ifision  to  the  highest  hoDoursof  the  University  ^pould 
Iiave  aatisBed  Roman  Catholic  claims-  The  moat  influential 
of  the  bishops  at  this  time  favoured  'mixed  education' 
tor  Ireland.  Dr  Doyle  stated  before  a  parliamentary 
committee  in  1830:  J 

'1  do  not  aee  hoiv  any  mac,  wishing  well  to  the  public  poace. 
»tid  who  looks  to  Ireland  ae  hJB  country,  can  think  that  p^oce 
c&n  ever  be  permanently  ealabllahed,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
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country  ever  '^oU  secured,  if  childrou  arc  separated  ftt  tt* 
commencement  of  life  on  nccoiint  of  their  religioiis  opiuioM 
.  -  ^  to  separate  them  is,  I  think,  to  destroy  some  of  lIiG  EimI 

feelings  in  tbe  lieart  of  man,' 

But  the  opportunity  waa  lost  through  the  bigotry  of  tbe 

Preshytoriac  and  EpiscopalisD  bodies.      Trinity  CoUe^ 

re&isted  the  attempt  of  Shell  in  1834  to  open  her  endcnf- 

ments  to  dissenters;  the  Est-abliahed  Church  refused  M 

accept  tho   combined  hterary  in&truction    in    the  Sttf 

schools;  a  distinguished    Protestant  ivent  eo    far  as  to 

say,  in  ovidcnco  bcforo  tho  House  of  Lords,  that  it  w* 

more   proper  that   Koroan   Catholic  chCdren    should  b» 

brought  up  without  nny  religion  at  all  than  that  rher 

should  be  instructed  m  their  faith ;  *   the   Preabyte ri^' 

established  gim-clubs  to  defend  their  Bibles  ;  schools  ^ver 

sacked,   schoolmasters    beateiif   and    pupils    eiipelled  br 

force ;  processions   of  amied  men  pa.raded   the  couDtrv 

to  intimidate  tho  friends  of  the  national  eystom.     The 

National  Board  itself  •wra  ftuspected  of  a  Jesign,  in  tip 

■words  of  Archbishop  Wliately,  *  to  undermine  the  gigantic 

fabric  of  tbe  Catholic  Chureh';t  and  certainly,  in  tii* 

system  of  education   which  it  introduced,  it  i^'aged  wif 

against  tho  national  fejeling  of  the  country. 

,      In  these  circumfitances  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ronuii 

Catholic  hierarchy  for  'mixed  education*  gradually  eooled. 

Archbishop  MacHale,   the    eloquent   spokesmaa    of  the 

national  party  among  the  bishops,  prcnched  a   enisa^e 

against  state  education,  and  wthdrew  his  outi   schoob 

from  the   system,  which   narrowly  escaped   beiug  con- 

dcmnod    by   Gregory   SVI    in    1810. 1      The    growth  of 

Ultramontanism  has  probably  been  the   most  4*aluuiitou« 

incident  in  recent  Irish  history;  but  even    bishops  an 

human,  and   it  cannot   in    fairness   be   denied    that  ihe 

attitude  of  the  other  churches  towards  tbe   Roman  »« 

abundantly  justified  the  change  of  policy  in  the  eyes  ol 

all  but  tho  most  tar-eeoiriff.     Nevertheless,  the  opponentt 

of  Dltramontanism  were  still  strong  in  Ireland;  and  tlrt 

English  goveruineiit  had  yet  another  opportunity  of  coi 

ciliating  and  uniting  the  warring  creeds.      In    l^S 

Ilobert  Peel  pasaod  the  Maynootb  Act ;  and  in  the  fifiint 

■  "Reportof  tbe  Powii  Commission' IISTOJ,  p.  sa. 
t  A-ppecdU  to  Firal  Beport.  p.  D3,  col.  2. 
*    6_Yp*ntt\x  ^Q^twui4^.t:vrct»  y.  1£4,  Col.  I, 
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sefiHioii  he  introduceil  the  celebrated  Bill  '  to  enable  her 
Mujepity  to  endow  new  colleges  for  the  advancement  of 
education  in  Ireland/  The  Established  Church  condemned 
the  ayatem  as  '  godless  ' ;  but  the  charge,  though  taken  up 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  opponents  of  the  colleges,  was 
g^v^uiidlesd,  as  abundant  proviaion  was  mode  for  religious 
loetructionH  Sir  Bobert  Feel  said  in  Parliament  ftt  thia 
lime : — 

'The  principle  of  equality  is  preserved  in  the  new  institution. 
"We  Imve  (riveu  the  Catholic*  tvery  facility  for  religious 
instnietkon ;  we  have  given  them  direct  sanf^tion  and  en- 
courage meat ;  we  have  admitted  that  fiecular  iaatruclion  will 
Jm  imperfDet  unless  aceompanied  by  r-ellgioua  instruction  as 
its  luLHi^ ;  hut  we  have  thought  (it  may  he  erroneoualy)  thali 
the  best  way  of  providing  tliat  religious  instruction,  where 
Utere  is  so  murh  jeEilrjuay  oF  iuterfereiice,  ivas  to  give  every 
facility,  bat  to  call  on  parents  ...  to  provide  the  means,  and 
to  call  oa  Ihe  respective  uhnivhes  to  give  their  aid  ia  pro- 
viding that  education."    (*  Hanaard'a  Debatee,"  vol.  82,  col,  367.) 

Furthermore,  encouragement  was  olTered  for  the  erec- 
tion of  balls  of  residence,  under  tho  euporvision  of 
representatives  of  the  various  churches ;  chaplains  or 
deans  of  residence  were  to  be  appointed  hy  their  eccleai' 
AStical  superiors.  The  college  in  Belfast  was  to  be 
establi^jied  mainly  iu  the  hiterest  of  the  Preabyterians ; 
l}ut  the  colleges  in  Cork  and  Galway  'were  to  be  largely 
Itoman  Catholic  institutions,  with  a  coneiderablo  repre- 
sentation of  Roman  CAtholies  on  their  staffs,  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  appointed  president  of  the  Galway 
college,  and  an  eminent  Catholic  layman  president  of  the 
Cork  college, 

Tho  reception  which  Peer*!  measure  met  with  w^as  not 
encouraging  to  the  advocates  of  imlted  education.  After 
much  hesitation  the  Belfast  institution  was  accepted  by 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  about  to  eatablinh  a  purely 
donotninationol  college  for  themselves,  in  which  'every 
one  should  be  a  Presbyteriatt,  from  the  president  to 
the  hall-porter';  the  colleges  were  denounced  by  the 
lil&tahliBhod  Church  of  I^ngland;  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
Gondemoed  the  principle  of  *miaicd  education'  ae  'dangerous 
to  faith  and  morals/  but  referred  the  question  to  Home 
for  decision;  Catholic  laymen  were  divided.    tV^^Qxstiit 
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Ireland  party  were  enthusiastic  aupporters  of  tJie  mewzrv; 
but  O'Connells  son  denounced  It  'oa  an  abomiuUt 
attempt  to  undermine  religion  and  morality  in  1«W 
The  reply  of  Davia  to  O'Connell  is  worth  quoting ormi* 
the  present  day; — 

*  DiBiinion,  uJas  1  has  deetroyod  our  country  for  ceaonn 
Men  of  rreland,  sIulII  it^dostruy  it  agaiD?  Will  yon  U!k«a 
boys  of  Ireland  in  their  carlit^at  youth  and  deepen  xhf  liiAr 
ence3  betwe^en  thera?  WUl  you  .sedulously  exclude  U4 
from  knowing  the  virtuoa,  the  genius,  the  spirit,  th&  ^* 
tloDs  of  eaoh  other?  If  you  do,  you  will  vainly  bopt 
they  who  are  carefully  separated  in  youtli  ivill  be  oaited 
manhood,  and  stand  together  for  their  country.' 
Duffy/ Young  Ireland,'  p.  702.) 

The  great  Influence  of  Dr  MacHale  was  exerted  eaccoi- 
folly  at  Kome  ag£iinst  tho  Act;    but  it  is    curious  foi 
pathetic  to  think  that,  if  either   eide    had    dispiay**!  i 
little  of  the  spirit  of  comproTuiPio  on   -whicb,  ac*»>n]hi 
to  Buri^e,   all  goremment  ie  founded,   a   meagre,  ihi 
rejection   of  which   dealt  a  blow  to   Catholic  edacaiJ* 
from  which  it  has  never  recovered,  might  have  chaagJ 
the  current  of  Irish  history.     It  is  past  doubt  that  it  ■* 
a  piece  of   pedantry — no  doubt  prompted    by  fea^-^ 
the  part  of  the  government  (which  has  no  objectioiL  K 
pay  army  chaplaina)  to  refuse   to   endow    the  deav  d 
reHiLleucef  end  to  cBtablish  dual  chairs  in  the  'dangcfOV 
suhjecta'  i  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ifi  difficult  U>  under 
stand   the  logical  and  relig'ioas  grounds    un    which  tht 
bishops   based  their  condemnation.      Dr  O'Dwjer  told' 
the  late  University  Comraigsion  that  the  moet  objeedo*' 
able  feature  of  the   Queen's   Colleges    sy^Btem    wai  A* 
nomination  of  the  professors  by  the  CrovTn,     But  tto 
was  done  in  the  interest  of  the  RomaQ   Catholics,  'to 
their  security   io   the  abseoce  of  teats,'  as  Dr 
elsewhere  admitted;  and  Peel  promieed  that,  after  1 
the  selection    of    the   profeaso»  should    be    left  to 
governing  body  of  the  new  University — au  arra 
which  the  bishop  himself  approved  la  another  partfif 
evidence. 

The  nomination  by  the  Crown  is  said,  by  Dr  0 
to  he  ^  the  whole  difficulty.'     If  so,  it  is  cuHous  that  it 

*  AppCTidiA  to  PLr£t  Rfparti  p.  97,  coJ.  £, 
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not  disappear  when  Feel  nominated  a  board,  largely 
consiBtiag  of  biEhops,  to  solect  tbo  Bret  profossoi-i^.  Thi^ 
Acbeme,  however,  fell  through,  as  Archbiahop  Murray 
refused  to  9er\'e  i  and  the  nomination  of  professors  wai 
ultimately  entrusted  to  the  six  preBidonta  and  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  cnJIcges,  two  of  whom  were  CatholicH,  one 
being  a  Catholic  priest.  Another  authoritative  witness 
before  the  late  Cominiasion,  Dr  Delany,  admitted  that 
Feel's  ficheme  was  oxoellent  *  on  paper,  if  it  had  been 
m  other  respects  satisfactorily  carried  out.'*  But  the 
government  was  hardly  to  blame  for  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic  biahops  from 
tlie  viaituriul  boards,  und  the  resignation  of  the  de&ns 
of  residence,  threw  the  management  of  the  colleges  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Proteatanta;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  was  possible,  at  that  or  any  other 
timei  to  give  a  larger  reprosentntion  to  Catholics  in  Cork 
and  Galway,     Dr  Newman  w^rote  in  1853:^ 

*I  da  not  see  how  Ireland  (or  Engl&ud  either)  can  poasibly 
supply  profeflsors  for  three  colleges.  Either  you  ivill  have 
incompetent  raeu  to  011  the  chalw,  or  you  ■nill  of  neoeaeity 
bring  ill  a  set  of  qtiasi-tiubelievers.  Ou  the  other  hand,  if  you 
cut  down  the  staQ*,  you  have  three  incomplete  schools  of 
learning.'  f 

£ven  if  Catholic  professors  had  been  available,  it  is  almost 
certain  they  ivould  not  have  been  allowed  to  accept  the 
ohaii's ;  for  during  thu  years  I!^45-50  the  Queen's  Colleges 
were  usaailed  by  the  priesthood  with  the  moat  vehement 
denunciations,  and  Catholics  connected  with  them  occupied 
a  '  disagreeable/  in  fact,  an  '  intolerable  position.' 

As  was  aaid  above,  the  Queen's  Colleges  scheme  was 
very  nearly  accepted  in  1845,  The  explanations  of  the 
government  aatisBed  a  large  body  of  the  bishops  that 
'education  might  go  on  in  them  with  perfect  security  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth.'  J 
Arohbishop  Murray  wrote  of 

•  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  epithet  of  *' godless"  to  insti- 
tutions which  comprise  the  ministers  of  religioo,  appointed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  tlie  students  to  adore, 

"  Dr  Dduqy  ia  Appendix  to  Fiist  Ruporl,  p.  7Q»  col.  2. 

t  Lord  JoLd  Rau«l],  quot«d  in  Appendix  to  Si»:aad  lU^n^vA^^^V^ 
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and  ]ciVL^  aucl  seiTeGod';  anil  w&a  pei^juftded  'tli&c^  for  Uie 
proiectica  and  pre.se rvaliou  of  our  holy  relig^ion,  it  was  a&fcr 
Far  to   tolerato   theso  colleges,  thougJi   not   unattended  iritii 
danger,   iiud    to   allow    i^iir   pri*<ald,   aided    with    proper  pr 
cantiona,  to  watch  over  their  pi'ogress,  than  to  repnduLte  th« 
utterly;  ■ 

Although  it  IB  diiHcult  to  oxplain  ho\p,  on  the  groua4 
of  conscience,  this  scheme  of  mixed  education  ^&s  intokr' 
able,  since  it  differed  *  not  a  hair's  breadth  *t  from  Mr 
Balfour's  proposals,  which  the  biRbopa  unanimously 
accepted  in  1897,  it  in  easy  enough  for  the  student  aA 
hiatory  to  understand  how  unfavourable  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  years  1S45-62.  The  Act  %vas  sent  over  to 
Ireland  nt  a  time  when  the  country  M'a«  in  the  thro«i$  of 
the  great  famine  ;  political  feeling  was  embittered  to  aai 
oztcint  unknown  Binco  1798;  the  champions  of  'mixod 
education*  an^oug  the  hierarchy  had  either  passed  away 
or  were  advanced  in  years  ;  a  strong  oattonat  party  had 
Kprun^  up  under  Archbishop  Mac H ale  ;  Ultramontaui^m 
had  come  in  w^ith  Dr  Cullen,  who  had  witnessed  the  erili 
of  secularism  in  Italy,  and  confoundcdi  as  he  did  to  tiv  | 
end  of  his  life.  Italian  with  EngUsh  hberalism.  At  Rome 
Pope  Piua  IX,  ubandonjng  hU  liberal  attitude  of  iJvKl^, 
had  yielded  Ui  the  retrograde  policy  of  the  '  Gregoriati^^j 
led  by  Cardinal  Antonclh  ;  and.  finally,  the  euccess  of  th?^ 
Roman  Catholic  rniveraity  at  Louvain  had  eneourag«<! 
the  Propagiinda  to  hope  that  the  foundation  of  a  almilsr 
inatittition  in  Ireland  would  counteract  the  antl-dericAl 
and  irrehgious  tendencies  of  the  ag^.  It^iras  not  obeerred 
that  IrehLnd  wnn  freer  from  tbe^e  influem-es  than  anv 
other  country  in  Europe;  and  timU  altbou^h  a  punli 
Catholic  univorsity  might  unit  the  conditions  of  Belgiuu- 
where  no  Protentant  jmrty  existed,  what  Ireland  requirftl 
was  a  university  in  which  all  Christian  creeds  nii^bl 
Hsfiociate.  The  project  of  a  Catholic  university  was  not 
popular  with  the  IHah  bishops — it  is  said  that  Archbishoii 
Murray  refused  to  receive  its  first  rector,  Dr  Neinnan— 
and  much  inertia  had  to  be  overcome  before  it  ^a* 
founded  ;  but  from  the  time  when  the  university  wa^ 
opened  In  1854,  the  fate  of  the  Queeu's  CoUegee  was  aealad. 
since  to  ask  the  Pope  to  withdraw  his  censure  of  tiw 

■  Lord  John  Hu^cll,  quoted  In  Appendix  to  S««oad  R^iorU  |9- 187, 10- 
t  Dr  O'Dwyer  In  Appendix  to  Eirst  Beport,  p.  *6.  «>l.  I- 
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Queea'^  Colleges  M'as  'aimpJy  asking  him  to  extin^tiish 
tho  projected  university,  for  botli  (?ouIJ  not  Bourieh/* 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  attitude  of  the 
English  govei-nment  had  changed*  Id  ISiG  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resigned,  hcforo  the  CDllcgoa  were  opened;  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  luetitiidons  became  Ihe  task  of 
the  aiitlkur  of  the  Durham  letter  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tides  Bilh 

The  fatG  of  the  Qaeen'a  Colleges  waa  for  Ireland  one 
of  the  tnuTst  siguificautmcideiita  of  tho  niiic-teciith  century. 
On  the  one  hund,  it  demonstrated  the  power  of  the  hier- 
archy to  wreck  any  echomo  of  education  which  did  not 
meet  with  their  full  approval;  on  the  other,  it  made  it 
no  loss  clear  that,  so  long  a*  that  vei-y  clastic  phraae, 
censura  Jidei  tt  morxim,  ia  strained  so  ae  to  justify  pre- 
tensions not  in.sistcd  on  in  other  Protestant  countries, 
such  as  Prussia,  and  believed,  at  Icai^t  by  Protestants,  to 
be  inconip/ttible  with  the  fri?e  development  of  a  modem 
OiiiV(^™ty,  Prirliaiiient  will  hurdly  be  persuaded  to  redress 
the  educational  grievance;  and  Irish  Catholic  laymen, 
who  are  obedient  to  their  bii^liops,  mitst  rtjgjgu  themselves 
to  bc*iiig  deprived  of  fiicilities  for  higher  education  from 
"which  their  co-religionisU  in  l^ughiiid  are  not  debarred- 
Tlie  panacen  for  the  ills  of  Ireland  Is  the  free  intercourse 
of  all  denominations  in  a  common  college  or  university; 
but  this  inter:^oui"so  i;^  rigidly  proacribed  by  those  who 
form  Catholic  opinion  on  educational  subjects,  '  as  being 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,'  although  it  is  certain  that, 
iu  their  hearts,  it  is  this  that  Ciith oil c  laymen  desire.  The 
ideal  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ia,  in  the  words  of  Dr 
O'DvvytT,  a  umvei'sity 

'in  which  the  authoi-ity  of  the  Pope  would  be  supreme,  and 
reach  directly  or  indirectly  to  every  part  of  its  or^^anisatiou, 
and  guide  and  luform  its  operatluus.  .  .  .  All  its  iutellcctu&l 
life  would  be  carried  on  under  ecclesiastici^l  supervision  and 
t-ontroL'  f 

In  this  spu'it  they  proposed,  in  tLe  draft  charter  drawn 
up  for  the  government  iw  1866, 

'that  the  foul"  Eoraan  Catholic  circhbishops,  for    tho  tima 

being,   ehall    be   the  visitoiT*   of   tlie   etaid    crjUe^,   aud    their 

'  Drffflwniiui,  *U;  C^omp&Egn  in  Inland,'  ^  xlLii. 
t  '  Xlnelconth  CoDturf,'  Jjiaavy  IBDP,  p.  73, 
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aulbority   be    supreme  in  queetions    reg&rding    religion 

rooralst  and  in  all  otiter  Chinga  in  ihn  naui  collcgG."  * 

In  the  days  of  concurrent  ©ndowmenta  it  was  conceivabli' 
that  an  EnglmL  govuniruBnt  ml^^ht  havo  eDtertamed  surii 
a  Bcheme,  as  Lord  Grey  did  m  185^ ;  but  since  the  dis- 
estabiishmont  of  the  Iri^h  Church  it  has  been  imposstbI« 
openly  to  aak  Parliament  to  wanclion  legislatiun  ttflt 
would  confer  a  position  of  prtvilege  upon  a  particular 
deuomiDation.  The  endowment  of  the  Jesuit  College  in 
St  Stephen's  Green  I?^  not  an  argument  to  the  eontrarjn 
although  much  stress  has  been  recently  laid  upon  it;  for 
this  endowment  is  circuitous  and  insigniHcont  in  amount, 
and  was  never  sanctioned  hy  a  vote  of  the  House  cf 
Commons.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  have  only  recentlj 
reco^isod  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  tests  has  alten^d 
the  situation.  In  1S75  they  wrecked  the  Libei'al  govern- 
ment hy  repudiatfng,  'as  incompatible  ivith  Catbolit 
doctrine>'  its  scheme  of  university  education,  "svhlch  hnd 
received  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  Manning  aa  'a  finsl 
settlement,  of  a  vexed  question/  t  They  nrcapted,  as 
lame  and  halting  measure  of  relief,"  the  Royal  Umversity 
scheme  of  18T0,  as  it  involved  the  dissolutioo  of  the  de- 
tested Queen'ti  I'^iiiversity,  and,  in  providing  an  indirec^H 
endowment  for  a  strictly  Catholic  college,  seemed  to  deciddV 
in  their  favour^at  least  logically— the  long -continued 
struggle  with  the  advocated  of  undenominationaliffta^ 
But  although  Disraeli  ^placed  the  ball  at  the  feet  of  the 
Irish  Komun  Catholics,'}  and  Hhey  kicked  it  to  some  pur- 
pose/ they  have  never  been  satisfied  ^th  the  examina- 
tioual  system  or  the  undenominational  character  of  the 
university;  and  the  moat  prominent  Conservative  st^ite?- 
men  have  admitted  the  grievance^  although  they  haro 
hitherto  professed  their  inability  to  redress  it,  H 

Since  Mr  Balfour's  speech  at  Partick  (December  1889),^ 
and  hia  '  letter  to  a  constituent '  (January  23,  1899),  it  has 
been  obvious  that  the  Catholic  claim  would  have  to  be 
faced  in  all  its  hearings.     The  general  diBsatlaf action  on 
the  senate  of  the  Royal  University  resulted  in  a  petitioa] 
(February  1901)  to  Earl  Cadogan  for  a  Royal  Commissiott] 

•  App*itt4^\joTbW.E*^rt^  p,  33,  col-  t. 
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^y«xamuie  into  the  relations  of  the  Royal  University 
Pwith  its  recognised  colleges.  The  CommisHion  waiS  ap- 
Lpointed  in  May  1901  ;  and  its  Report  ia  now  before  the 
Loonntry.  It  remains  to  eoneidei"  whether  the  result  of 
Ots  labourfl  lian  lieen  to  provide  a  solution  of  tbiH  vexed 
Httestion  acceptable  to  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  and, 
pit  the  same  time,  politically  practicable. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recommendations 
JOtitnined  in  the  tinal  Report,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
h«  Commission  commenced  it9  labours  tinder  the  most 
inhappy  au9pices>  At  the  very  oataet  they  M^ere  *  quoted 
ind  signed '  with  the  stamp  of  incompleteness.  The 
government  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  Trinity  College ; 
knd  iti  framing  the  terms  of  reference,  an  investigation 
nto  the  only  real  university  in  Ireland  was  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  the  Commission,  The  exclusion  of  Trinity 
Oollejfe  might  conceivably  be  thought  only  to  preelnde  an 
iivestigation  into  tho  resources  and  internal  government 
of  the  coUc^Of  while  it  left  it  open  to  the  Commission 
to  repommend  il  Holnt.ion,  m  nonnoYion  ivith  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  should  be  consistent  witli  the 
integrity  of  Trinity  College;  but  the  Commission  held 
liat  Trinity  College  and  the  University  of  Dublin  were 
PD  'inseparably  an^i  nndi.^tingni-shably  blended'  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  alter  the  University  without  'pro- 
foundly affecting  the  interests  of  the  college.' 

The  excliLSJOii  of  Trinity  College  and  the  Univer^iify  of 
Dublin  left  only  two  courses  open:  (1)  t<)  recommend  a 
flolatiun  on  the  terras  of  Mr  Balfour's  proposals,  viz-  the 
creation  of  a  university  mainly  for  Presbyterians  In 
Belfast,  and  of  a  second  imiversity  mainly  for  Catholics 
in  Dublin;  (2)  to  reconstitute  the  Royal  University  on 
educational  lines,  so  as  to  be  a  federal  teaching  university 
with,  affiliated  colleges.  Both  these  solutions  are  carefully 
Analysed  in  the  Report. 

The  Commission  have  adopted  the  second,  which  is 
practically  a  resk»ration  of  the  old  Queen's  University, 
but  with  certain    important  modifications  calculated  to 

Itnake  it  more  acceptable  to  Komau  Catholice  and  better 
adapted  to  modem  Educational  ideas.     In  the  fir 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  enlist  locaJ  s^ 
giving  to  local  intoroste  representation  o 
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Ixjdiea  of  tbe  CoUtsgos.  Secondly,  ia  order  to  vnoDt  wW 
Dr  O'Dwyer  called  *  tbe  principal  objection '  to  the 
Queeu'sColleges»ttieappomtinentof  profeasora  will  not  be 
vested  in  tho  Crown,  but  in  tho  governing  bodies.  It  seem* 
curious  that  euch  Rlight  modificatioDs  in  a  s-yetem  which 
has  been  described  for  half  a  century  as  '  esst^ntiallj 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals/  aud  to  be  condenxQ^ 
'  on  grounds  of  conscience  and  immutablo  principle,' 
should  be  expected  to  render  it  '  tolerable '  to  Rorain 
Catholic  opinion;  but  the  Commission  are  perhaps  well^ 
advised  in  hoping  tbat  the  authorities  of  the  Homaa 
Cti,thoiic  Church  would  'adopt  a  more  btfuevolent  atti- 
tude* towards  the  CoUogea  if  they  were  agarin  offered 
what  they  refused  an  1847,  especially  if  a  Rotuau  Catholic 
college  wero  founded  in  Dublin,  as  ia  proposed  in  ihw 
lieport.  Indeed  there  have  not  been  Tvanting  signs  of 
a  turn  in  the  tide  of  opposition  to  tho  Queen  s  CoUetT*^- 
Dr  Debiny  said  that  he  liked  the  aehpnio  *  on  paper " ;  whil"* 
Dp  O'D^^'yer  admitted  that  Peel's  aim  wa^  to  set  up  bi 
Ireland  'a  system  of  education  pretty  like'*  -what  tlif 
Roman  Catliolics  are  asking  for  now.  He  even  went  «) 
far  aa  to  allow  th:it  the  opposition  to  the  Colleges  ^nu 
•more  or  leas  a  question  of  time  and  cireumstance.' t 
Tile  (condition  of  Ireland  was — not  without  reason— 
considered  so  exceptional  in  1845  that  a  system  of 
mixed  education,  which  ie  accepted  by  Catholics  jn  all 
European  Protestant  countries,  was  condemned  in  Ireland 
on  the  ^ound  of  faith  and  moralsi  Bat  if  the  condemna- 
tion  of  PeeVfl  measure  was  merely  a  question  of  ■  local 
conHcient»]/  it  is  strange  tbat  it  should  have  been  per- 
sisted in,  uudt^r  altered  conditions,  for  fifty  years,  to  iho 
destruction  of  all  lay-Catholic  learning  in  Ireland^  and 
that  laymen,  whose  adhesion  to  the  dictates  of  their 
Church  has  been  oothiog  less  than  heroic,  and  who,  m 
some  eases,  have  declared  they  would  sooner  see  their 
children  dead  than  nend  them  there,  J  ^hoidd  now  I  earn 
that  what  they  believed  was  an  immutable  priziciple  wa« 
merely  a  counsel  of  expediency.  It  M'ould  appear  then. 
that  the  saying  of  Archbishop  Walsh — that '  in  the  matter 
of  nuxed  education  tbe  Church  can  have  no  dlarretioii/j 
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must  be  largely  qualified.  What  Is  right  ot  Oxford*  at 
Bonn,  at  Tiibingen,  and  at  Honicb,  cannot  be  wrong  in 
principle  in  IrelnnJ. 

While  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  are  to  continue  tho 

,  fiyetcm   of   'mixed   educntion'  entabHsbed   by  Peel,    the 

kj  fourth  college   in   I)ublin    ib  mlmittfidly  to  by  a  college, 

^1  not  only  de  facto  but  dc  jure  Konian  Catholic,  and  largely 

j^  controlled  by  eccleBiaatics,  'with  limitations/  as  many  fear, 

y'of  thought  corresponding;  to  the  requirements  of  the 

IJlTanthoritatjve  esponenta   nf   that  creetl/*      The  fj^-offirio 

L,Toprcaontation  of  bishops  on  the  governing  body  of  the 

bCatlioUe   college  is  imperatively  demanded  by  tho  hier- 

UATchy;  otherwise  the  Commission  would  have  been  loth 

Bio   recommend  a  constitution   eo  ptrikmgly  at  variance 

with   the  comparatively  uodenomioatioual  chamcter  of 

the   other  university  institutions  in  Ireland.      And  yet 

Balfour    has    stated    that  the    Catholics  demand   a 

collet;'i>  which  ia  Catholic   only   in   tho   sense   in  which 

Trinity    College    is    Episcopalian     and     Belf;TJit     Queen's 

College  Presbyterian;   and   Dr   Healy  denied  +  that   the 

bishops  wished  to  control  the  appointment  and  diamir^al 

of  professors  so  long  as  they  were  enabled  "to  safeguard 

the  faith  and  morals  of  their  flcicks.' 

The  Report  has  done  good  work  in  dispelling  this  per- 
Biatent  illusion,  and  in  explicitly  stating  what  is  involved 
in  tht?  creation  of  a  college  for  Roman  Catholics.  It  is 
fntilo  to  argue  that  a  Catholic  college,  with  a  clerical 
he&dt  and  with  bishops  sitting  e-v  officio  on  the  go^-erning 
body,  is  no  moi-e  denominntionnl  than  Trini  ty  College  with 
a  distinguished  ProtcBtant  controversialist'  as  its  provost, 
and  with  four  Protestant  ecclesiastics  0:1  tho  Board  :  or 
than  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  whose  president  has  always 
bt?eii  a  Presbyterian  clergyman-  A  Catholic  ecclesiastic 
bos  a  sacroaanct  character  to  i^'hich  Protestant  ecclesi- 
aaticd  lay  no  claims  moreover,  ho  is  a  member  of  n 
highly  organised  body,  and  im  under  the  control  of  his 
bishop  to  an  extent  imknown  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
The  provost  of  Trinity  College  is  by  accident  a  clergy- 
xnan,  and  is  completely  independent  of  any  Ghtin:h_  The 
Oeneral  Assembly  has  no  control  over  the  president  of 


•  Lord  Bob*ttsoi*  in  Vlaai  Report,  p.  flO. 
t  App&Jidb:  to  rblrd  Report,  p,  207,  coU  V- 
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the  Belfast  college.  When,  therefore,  the  Homan  Catholic 
hierarchy  claim  a  college  as  denotninational  in  a  sense  id 
which  no  ojilsiing  rnllege  has  hoen  denouiiuationa]  sIiim 
tho  abolition  of  test^  in  1S73,  it  should  bo  clearly  under 
gtrOod  that,  in  this  respect,  their  demand  is  for  aometliiii| 
more  than  a  *  Catholic  atniosphpre/  and  really  involm 
the  reintroduction  of  religious  privilege  in  Ireland.  Hanj 
attempts  were  made  before  the  CommiHsion  to  prove  tiifll 
tlie  Jesuit  College  in  St.  Steplien's  Green  ia  as  undenonU' 
national  as  Trinity  College ;  but  the  result  was  perilou&fj 
noar  a  surrender  of  the  whole  Catholic  ca^e.  The  Catbo^ 
iileat  is  education  tliorouglily  permeated  with  reUgioci 
There  js  much  in  this  ideal  with  which  we  can  sju- 
pathise;  but  it  ia  not  easy  to  understand  how  it  CBJi  bt 
Attained,  in  any  meusure,  in  a  college  where  tlie  teadiiDg 
in  secular  subjects  has  'no  religious  trend  'wlmtevrr.'' 
where  there  is  nothing  '  to  indicate  that  the  teecbAT 
belongs  to  one  religion  more  than  another/  and  whert 
many  of  the  professors  and  more  than  ten  per  cenUoI 
the  students  are  non-Catholic> 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Parliament  wUX  ever  ^ 
likely  to  sanction  grants  to  a  college,  such  as  thtX 
recommended  by  the  Comtuiesion,  'after  the  system  of 
concurrent  endowments  has  been  finally  extinguiah^dtj" 
the  disBatabliahment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland/ 1  o»d 
religious  equality  has  been  produced  by  the  process  of 
'levelling  down';  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  altboug^ 
the  Commission  have  made  some  sacrifice  of  ncademtf 
principle  in  their  desire  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  hierarchyi 
it  is  practically  cortain  that  their  proposals  n^ill  not  be 
iL-cceptecl»  The  Itonian  Catholic  Arr^bbishop  of  Dublin  liw 
condemned  the  scheme  beforehand;  nnd  the  epiect^ttl 
member  of  the  Commission  has  e^^pressed  his  preforcof* 
for  a  Catholic  university.  These  are  ominous  fiympEonu 
and  the  government  is  unlikely  to  propose  &  avitemt 
without,  as  Mr  Balfour  said,  '  being  tolerably  sure  that  l^ 
will  be  accepted.* 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  have  always  demand^  • 
Catholic  university,  and,  on  the  grounds  of  equality  witli 
Protestants,  have  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  lesa.    Sot 


•  Dt  Dfllany  in  App*ndii  to  First  Heporl,  p.  77,  coL  S. 
t  L«rd  RcbfiTtson  in  Final  Baport.  p.  00. 
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irt  b&s  once  far  all  deniou&iraLcd  the  jmpractic- 

if  the  clainip    The  creation  of  a  Catholic  uni- 

prould  involve  the  creation  of  a  university  for 

srlans  in  Bolfftst ;  hut  this  would  nob  bi?  tolerated 

iniversal  opinion  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  '  it 

IT  hitherto  been  attempted  to  thruEt  a  university 

iwllling  commuuityH"  *     Furthermore,  it  is  certain 

ih  a  university  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 

lightened  Catholio  laymen,  'who  would  bo  Icsa 

prepared  to  frequent  it ' ;  t  ^^d  the  degrooa  of  a 

lational   univerHity  *  would   nut    pass  current  in 

rket  of  Jife-'t     Ireland  is  not  a  country  in  which 

Q  laymen  are  encouraged  to  express  opinions  on 

ha  at  variance  with  the  views  of  their  pastors; 

[their  declaration  of  1870,  they  did  not  entirely 

claim,$€.nd,  in  the 'statement  of  certain  Koniau 

laymen,'  ||  it  is  said  that 

le  of  university  education  for  Ireland  ^11  ho  Ratis- 
leaa  it  affords  Catholics  the  opportunity  of  kikiue 
degrees  to  be  obtained  in  Ireland,  and  enjoying  all 
batafcea  to  be  obt^Lincd  from  collcffiato  life/ 

Result,  then,  of  the  whole  inquiry  would  appear 

d.       The    Commiseion    have    condemned    the 

ion  system  of  the  Hoyal  University  because  *  it 

Ted  the  ideal  of  university  life  and  education  in 

;  they  have  pronounced  the  system  by  which  all 

ente,  from  chancellor  to  hall-porter,  are  made 

iJous  grounds,  to  be  ^  educationally  indefensible'; 

tre  condemned  the  indirect  endowment  provided 

t  JeBuit  College  in  Stephen's  Green  and  for  the 

(Brian  Maj^ee  College,      But  when  we  come  to  their 

Lpropoaals  to  remedy  these  evils,  it  would  appear 

ir3  is  an  impasse.     It  is  eaay  to  recommend  that 

not  endownient  should  bo  made  direct;  but  this 

'olves   certain  consequences    which    may   not  be 

lie  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the  denominations 

;    Under  their  terms  of  reference,  the  only  prac- 

clutiouB  open  to  the  Commission  would  ^eem   to 

icn  either  affiliated   colleges   in  a   reconstituted 


BeporU  p.  36.  f  Cf.  Mr  Wilfrid  Word,  Final  Report,  c  i 

Baport.  p^  3fl.  §  Appflndtx  to  SecOEid  Report*  p.  1^^ 

dlx  to  Third  Boport,  p.  £61. 
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Koyal  Univorsity^  or  a  Catholic  univereity  and  a  PrOdbv- 
ienaii  univeraity.  The  first  sulution  is  unlikely  to  ^aiufr 
tho  aspirations  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ;  nnd,  although 
academic  opinion  in  Belfast  is  strongly  in  ite  faTOcr. 
many  mithoritative  Presbyterians  huva  pronounced  it 
more  ohjectionablej  as  being  less  honeet,  than  tbt-  seconiJ 
solution.*  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  second  solmion  b 
obviously  fmpracticablr,  in  view  of  thp  attitude  of  Fn^ 
liament.  the  oppoeition  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ti* 
openly  ospressed  dialike  of  Catholic  layincn.  It  wooM 
appear^  then,  that  the  Report  oF  the  Coram ise ion,  after  *U 
the  hopea  which  it  has  excited,  issues  m  a.  lame  and  im- 
potent conciutiioQ. 

NevertholoBe  the  <3diicatlona]  Bituation  in  Ireland  niBf 
f(tirly  bo  described  as  intolerable.  For  more  than  hilf 
a  centwry  the  country  has  been  a  hceiie  of  lurmoil  nod 
unrest,  entirely  at  variance  with  tho  academic  coin 
which  ia  tho  esaontial  condition  of  good  work.  After  (he 
passing  of  CaLholie  Emancipation  the  atru^^le  rtmircd 
iiboub  tho  nationul  5chooU;  in  lSi5  the  Quccus  CoUefta 
wore  planted  in  a  desert  artificially  created  by  Uw 
destruction  of  the  secondary  schools,  ivhich  a  hlgbly 
endowed  syabem  of  elementary  education  brought  about,t 
and  at  once  aroueod  an  agitation  which  was  not  stilled 
even  by  the  deatructioo  of  the  Queen's  L'nivei-sity  in  18SI ; 
in  1870  there  was  subatituted  for  the  academic  traiiunf 
of  the  Queen's  University  the  examinational  teat  of  ihi 
Boyal  ITniversitj'^,  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  hw 
lowered  the  ideal  of  learning  in  Ireland  ^vithout  snlnag 
the  religious  difficulty  or  eatisiy-ing  educational  ue«ds;' 
tho  yeai-  TS78  t::i\v  the  t^ie^ition  nf  thL^  Int<.»rmediate  Board, 
whoso  immense  endoi^Tiients  have  been  aquandfred  in 
paying  grants  to  schools  jind  scholars  without  inspoetinL 
«n  iht^  rcaidts  of  a  'tug  and  scainblo '  in  n  narrow  ai»^ 
unintelligent  programme.  After  the  expenditure  of 
countless  millions  tho  rosultf?  beggar  deeeription. 

Until  rerently  the  ByBtem  of  priinnry  educatbo. 
although  it  had  a  start  of  forty  years  in  advan<w  of  the 
English   board- schools,  had  done  little  beyond  rodwsf 

•  E.g.  Dr  Pattioretr,  Appcodli  to  Third  Report,  p,  8S»  ooL  & 
t  F,  H.  O'Dormfill,  'RuId  of  EduCAtioc  in  XrelAHdt'  p.  28. 
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t  tllit.erapy  ■  with  reg-ard  to  the  eysteni  of  iiitemiefliate 
ti cdufT&tion,  Dr  O'Dwjer  U  of  opinion  thfit  "it  would  bo  a 
great  deal  bettot-  for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  it 
shoutd  be  stopped  altogether'  ■  than  that  it  should  coa- 
tmue  to  produce  a  olaj^a  of  half -educated  tiicu  who  uro 
♦  led  up  to  the  doors  of  the  university  and  are  then  left 
absolutely  helplees  in  the  world  '  ]  and  the  examinational 
mystem  of  the  Royal  ITniverHjty,  in  destroying  the  aca- 
demic  ideal,  has  ^'radually  extiaj^uiahed  all  intellectuol 
if©  in  Ireland,  A  well-known  crammer,  who  was  de- 
scribed as  'bearing  on  his  ahouldera  the  weight  of  the 
univorEity/  has  outstripped  in  successes  the  efficient 
Queen's  Collet^e  of  Belfast;  attendance  at  the  other 
colleges  liHH  been  reduced  by  over  50  per  cent. ;  in  1882 
more  than  1100  students  were  receiving  a  hi^h-class 
ooa^emie  training  in  the  Queen's  Colleges ;  in  1901  this 
number  had  decreased  to  about  600.  A  similar  decline 
Iia»  taken  place  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin^  in  188S  the 
fltudents  under  M.A.  standing  numbered  l'SA.6 ;  in  IWS  the 
niimbera  are  938.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Report 
truly  states  that  tbe  influence  of  the  linyal  University 
kae  been  *  one  of  positive  destruction ' ;  and  that  to  itr 
And  the  misguided  legislation  ^hich  created  it,  is  due  the 
•lowered  ideal  of  university  Iif«  and  education  which  too 
generally  prevails."  t 

Another  and  Btill  more  fatal  result  of  the  educational 
DDrest  of  the  last  half-century  has  been  the  disappear- 
ance from  Irish  life  of  the  educated  ley  CabhoUc.  After 
the  Union  Roman  Catholics  of  the  upper  classes  were 
educated  in  Trinity  College,  '■with  the  tacit  sanction  of 
their  ]>astorH ' ;  and  for  more  than  fifty  yeai-fi  they  en- 
joyed the  immense  facilities  for  higher  education  which 
that  celebrated  seat  of  learning  afforded.  The  mingling 
of  the  creeds  had  the  happiest  residts  in  public  life.  The 
most  zealous  advocates  of  Catholic  Emancipation  were  the 
representatives  of  the  University  (such  as  Plunket),  and 
tJio  warmest  admirers  of  Trinity  College  were  Catholicrs 
such  as  Sheil  and  Wyse.  Bat  with  the  Famine  and  the 
dawn  of  Ultramontanism  this  happy  condition  of  things 
ceased.  Attendance  at  Trinity  College  was  pronounced 
dangerous   to  faith   and  morals';    and,  although  iadi- 


*  Appendli  tg  Flmt  Eeport,  p,  ZS,  ooL  1. 
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viduals  continued  io  frequent  its  liallfi,  it  fnji 
leased  to  occupy  the  plac<j,  at  any  rate  in  the  hope* 
thd  rising  generation,  of  a  gi'eat  national  inatitii^ 
The  Catholic  landed  interest,  which  vpos  ite  ^imtptf 
support,  gradually  lost  weight  in  the  country;  and  tb 
groat  middle  elABS,  which  arose  &fter  the  Faming  r^ 
garded  it,  with  the  political  prejudices  of  the  strALumrf 
society  from  which  they  sprang,  a»  an  institution  ao 
national  in  its  history  and  allied  to  an  alien  Church. 

The  unhappy  results  of  the  consequent  sGparat^oB^I 

classes  have  been  among'  the  mo^t  noticeable  featiin>«f 

recent  Irish  life.     It  maj'  be  said  -without  exAggeratim 

that  young  Irishmen  of  different  creeds  rarely  meet « 

terms  of  intimuey  during  the  most  impresiaioTiable  yma 

of   their  lives.      The   national  eyetem   of   educatioD  hm 

departed  very  widely  from  the  stand-point  of  Mr  SUiJq, 

and  may  he  styled  denominational  education  with  AQm- 

science  clause  :  the  secondary  echools  are  purely  denoni' 

national ;    a   large  part  of  the  teaching    for  the  Bofd 

Univereity  is  earned  on  in  clerical  seminaries:  lees  thai 

two  hundred  and  fifty  Catholics  attend  Trinity  Collet* 

and  the  QuoenB  Colleges.     A  distinguished  Catholic  ^ 

nesa,  not  averse  from  sectarian  education,  has  lam^lHii 

that '  the  relations  between  C/itbolie  Kiid   Protestant  tn 

not  as  cordial  as  they  were  some  fifty  ycara  ago ' ;  •  *nil  * 

Methodist  witness  testified  that 

*  the  cftrly  friendMhixis  which  were  often  fornied  In  oldeti  diji 
Mid  which  lasted  from  sehool  life  to  old  age,  are  now  no  niotei 
and  Catholic  and  Prote^tAGt  youths  arc  brought  up  witfifiii 
knowiug  each  other,  and  with  every  probability  that  thej  <rill 
come  to  regard  each  other  as  natural  enemies/  f 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Catholics  or  ProtHl- 
anta  have  suffered  move  from  the  alteration  of  feeliof  ^^ 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  educationu]  legi^latjoo 
the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during 
last  fifty  years  have  well-nigh  extinguished  tlie  de^Hre  ff 
higher  education,  and  hnive  given  rise  to  the  fata!  ii 
that  there  Is  no  career  in  education  for  a  Catholic 
Outride   of  Trinity  College  'a  layman  hae    hardly  an?! 


"  Chi*f  Baron  PaUea  Itt  Appeadis  to  Second  RepM-t.  p,  IM<  coL  L 
t  Sir  WiUlAm  Whitlft  in  Appeudli  to  Pint  B«port,  p.  172,  coL  Z 
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chance  of  lirin^  by  his  brains  in  a  GatboUo  land;'* 
iWcondary  (rdiit^iitioii  is  tho  monopoly  of  eirt^lesiaettca ; 
and  u  Ifirgti  number  of  the  fellow-'fbips  of  the  Royal 
Univereity  »aust  be  assigned  to  Jesuits  in  order  to  provide 
an  indirect  endowment  for  their  college  in  St  Stephen's 
Green  i  while  to  medical  men,  barristfts,  and  solicitors, 
the  poseession  of  a  de^ee  tb  eoasider^d  of  Little  valuo. 
The  result  is  that  it  ie  difQcitlt  to  find  educate  Catholics 
fitted  for  the  higher  posts  in  the  gift  of  the  governinent ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  result  of  the  '  levelling  down*  legisla- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  Catholics  occtipy  the  highest  legal  and  civil  service 
poeitions  in  the  country  at  present  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  degraded  position  of  the  CathoUc  la3'inan  in  Ire- 
l&nd  has  had  consequences  which  fatally  hamper  (he 
progress  of  the  country*  Through  recent  legislation  the 
political  centre  of  gravity  has  shifted  towards  the  Kotnan 
CathoHcfi  ;  and  yet,  according  to  an  authoritative  witness, 
their  representatives  are  'absolutely  and  entirely  unfit 
for  the  duties  they  have  to  discharge,'  f  In  the  absenca 
of  natural  lay  leaders  they  either  fall  into  the  hands  of 
oocleeidAtics  who  ^possess  an  influence  far-reaching  and 
vitalf  without  being  sufficiently  enlightened  to  appreciate 
the  national  issues  depending  on  its  exerciae/j  or,  in 
their  blind  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  an  oppressive 
thraldom,  they  reproduce  a  form  of  Jacobinism  which  ia 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  salvation  of  Ireland  undoubtedly  lies,  not  in 
strengthening  clerical  influence,  but  in  developing  a  class 
of  educated  Laymen,  sympathetic  with  the  national  ideal, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  absolutely  independent  and  un- 
trammelled in  secular  matters.  This  class  has  been 
omshed  out  of  existence  by  the  attitude  of  the  hierarchy' 
for  the  last  half-century;  but  it  ie  one  of  the  happiest 
signs  of  the  tiuiea  that  the  moat  enlightened  authorities 
of  the  Church  now  deplore  ite  extinction.  The  vice- 
president  of  Maynooth  advocates  tho  higher  education  of 
the  better  classes  among  the  laity  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
void  in  the  lay  leadership  of  the  country,  and  believes 


■  F.  K.  ODcnn*!!,  '  Ruin  of  Edacatian  in  Trplami,"  p.  3<^. 
t  Etr  ODw5«r  In  Appeartir  W  Firet  P<port,  pL  25,  col.  1, 
I  Dr on**  in  App*iidii  to  Third  Reportn  p,  296.  <»\, \- 
2  R  2 
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that  in  this  way  the  'power  of  tbe  priests,  so  far  as  it  is 
abnciniial  and  unnecessary,  will  pass  away.'  ■ 

But.  with  a  viow  to  ameliorating  tho  position  oi  tb« 
layman,  it  is  not  eufficient  that  lie  sbould  be  educated  in 
n  Catholic  college  or  university.  Ireland  ia  not  likf 
Bolgium,  whero  tho  contest  19  botwoen  Catholicisra  aod 
fr(?o- thought.  It  ia  a  religioua  country,  deeply  divided  by 
aouial  and  sectarian  differences  which  have  hitherto  bcfc 
fatal  to  its  well-being.  The  shibboleths  of  a  hundrd 
years  ago,  that  have  loet  their  potency  in  every  ottff 
civilised  country,  are  still  paramount  in  Ireland,  and  sf> 
so  far  from  being  diecredftod,  that  all  the  churches  aod 
almost  all  statosmon  have  combined  to  ^o^a^d  them  ii 
dictates  of  Holy  Writ-  'Equality  with  the  Protealana' 
meant  in  18d0  education  under  eccleaiastical  control;  bat 
thia  theory  has  now  been  diecarded  even  by  Cfli 
states.  There  ib  no  university  in  the  world,  in  receipt 
state  endowments,  which  has  any  direct  relation  to 
episcopate  of  any  church  i  and,  eo  far  from  the  conditio 
in  Ireland  being  ao  exceptional  as  to  justify  a  more  retn^ 
(frade  policy,  there  is  no  country  in  which  it  is  no 
sary  to  establish  a  community  of  thought  and  ini 
between  the  various  classes  which  divide  the  country  \tlfi 
several  hostile  camps,  'ivith  clerical  Beniinela  pacing  aft 
and  down  between  them.'  A  Catholic  university,  or  as 
isolated  Catholic  college  in  a  reconstituted  Royal  CoJ- 
veraity,  will  not  mend  matters,  but  will  place  one  furtlur 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  fusion  of  creeds  and  claneit 
which  cannot  be  long  delayed,  although  the  time  mascot 
yet  be  ripe  For  ibs  consummation- 
Such  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  an  enlight«nod  atatcantBO- 
ship  ;  and  yet  the  terms  of  reference  placed  it  out  of  ibi 
power  of  tbe  Comunssion  to  recommnml  any  legtsUni 
which  does  not  run  counter  to  tho  hope  of  bringing  s 
a  union,  which  may  be  described  as  'a  IJngenng  hopfv' 
but  which  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  national  weU>n 
The  exclusion  of  Trinity  College  and  tho  Universitj'  d 
DubUn  from  the  inquiry  is,  furthermore,  at  variance  inA 
the  legislation  of  1873,  and  is  a  confession  that  Bo 
Catholics  and  dissenters  cannot  bo  expected  to  frsq 


*  Dr  O'Dea  Li  AppendU  Ui  Tblid  BvpOrt.  p.  2M,  oot  L 
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%t  collegB,  whicli  iH  thoieby  lubelleLl  fnr  uU  time  as  the 
■onghold  of  the  Church  of  Irelaod.  Indeed  tho  Primo 
nlat€r  has  openly  stated  that  he  should  regret  its 
DDzniug  a  national  mstitutioii  if  it  should  thereby  lose 

Protestant  Huvoun  The  true  friends  of  Trinity  Col- 
po,  and  of  Ireland,  entertain  very  different  hopes  as  to 
,  future. 

<  Trinity  College  waa  founded  in  the  interest  of  the 
|tion;  and  the  bigoted,  Qnti-natjonal  policy  of  Laud, 
&  long  persisted  in,  ehoxitd  not  be  permitted  to  condemn 
to  an  isolation  which  is  becoming  daily  more  perilous 

itB  intoresta*  Archbishop  Hoaly  stated  before  the 
itamission  his  belief  that, 

\  these  clay^i  when  the  powur  ia  in  the  Iiands  of  the  <le- 
tcvacy,  tbi*  latter  are  not  libt-iy  to  t'ontinui*  to  consent  to 
Inity  College  holJIns  1&,000Z.  ji  year  for  the  benefit  of  & 
vlII  flection  of  the  community',  and  leaving  the  rest  out  in 
B  cold;  • 

inity  College,  at  present,  exi^tj^  for  the  benefit  of  a  few, 
cauee.  though  open  to  all,  the  majority  are  not  allowed 
I  90  to  it;  but,  if  Mr  Balfuur's  policy  is  carried  out,  it 
Ql  become  practically  dejnre  Protestant  and  dependent 
•on  a  rapidly  decaying  class,  while  it  wIVl  be  exposed  to 
«  competition  of  a  modern  (college,  enjoj'ing  equal  cn- 
iwuionts  and  charging  lower  fees.  The  policy  of  tho 
fituo  Minister  would  be  fniught  w^ith  rejriults  calamitous 
wee  to  tho  college  and  to  the  nation.  The  only  solution 
'the  university  question  thoroughly  consistent  with  the 
terestfl  of  the  whole  country  is  that  Catholics  and  Pro- 
'tants  should  mingle  in  the  common  life  of  Trinity 
U^o,    When  thrcatonod  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Bill  in  1873, 

authorities  consented  to  accept  tho  Tfwt  Act  with  nil 
Consequences,  and  made  unoEEicial  overtures  to  Arch- 
*opCullen  'to  nominate  Roman  Catholic  lecturers  who 
^^d  give  instruction  nnder  the  same  rules,  and  with 

^«me  emoluments,  as  existed  in  the  case  of  Protestant 
^fcrs/  It  was  also  understood  that  a  Catholic  chapel 
house  of  residence  might  be  erected  within  the 
^iidr^t  if  fund !4  \vere  provided  for  building  them;  and 
^  no  objection  would  be  offered  to  dual  chairs  in  the 
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case  of  pliiluHuphy  and  bistury.     But  Archbi^op  Cdhi 
refused  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  providing  Uionvilh 
reli^ous  iuatmction.'      The  archbishop    bad  not  aa^j 
abandoned  his  hope  of  a  state-endowed  univar^tj;  rad 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  advorae-     TriiutyU' 
recently  boon  described  by  Mr  Gladstone  as  a  coll*g*rf 
'Protestant  tradition**  and  Prot<?stant  aspects ';  its  gow^l 
tuent  and  teaching  were  largely   iu  the)   liand^  of 
teetant  ecclcBiasticB;  and  its  religioua  tone  %p&>s  di 
iincougenial  to  Catholica.     Moreover,  the  attempts  of 
college  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  ^'ere  t^onducted  in 
terranean  channels  and  were  vei^  half-hearted :  ani.< 
the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  CathoUc  hif 
were  much  more  exorbitant  then  than  they-  are  at 
At  that  time  the  demand  waa  for  a  aystoni  of  cduc 
thoroughly    permeated    with    Catholic     tdea«;    e| 
iuterffirentre    extended  to  the   whole    sphere   of 
learning ;    heretical    doctrine    was    feared    even  id 
teaching   of   aritbmetie.  ^     But  a  revolution    has  pamd 
over  the  imiv^rMities  uf  Europe  siiiL'e  1873,  and  leamnif 
has  outgrown  the  trammels  of  eccle^iodtical  cMmuoi^M 
that  nowadays  there  id  a  tendency  to  give  full  scope  b 
wperialiat*  in  their  proper  spheres-     Kven  in  Irelaod  tW 
Jtr:4uita  have  alYorded  au  example  of  a  collect:;  for  CailmlB 
where,  in  secular  subjeete.  the  *  teaching  bus  no  rdigiov 
trend  whatsoever.'     In  these  oircumstajicee  thero  vrvoU 
seem  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  why  the  hierarchy  tibuuU 
not  now  accept  the  terms  ottered  by  Trinity  Colleg«> 

In  the  evidem^e  given  before  the  Commission  a  csnM 
scrutmy  can  discover  no  ground  for  rejocrting  thU  oir 
pi-omise,  except  the  allegation  that  moi-e  thanagfiMa* 
tion  would  pass  away  bct'oro  a  Catholic  n^ould  be  ot^llt 
for  a  place  on  the  governing  bod/  of  the  college.!  ttt 
the  bishope  to  condemn  a  whole  generation  to  dvpni 
tiou  of  culture,  for  a  reason  such  ae  this,  is  to  impoee' 
it  a  penal  law  of  their  own  making,  for  which  no  Ei 
country,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  provides  on  onalogat. 
witness  from  Maynooth  stated  m  evidence  that  do 
testact  government   in    any  civilised   country  tilhti 

•  Ai>p*ndl3i  to  TIiLkJ  Report,  p.  304.  ool.  L   CI-  I«ttar  of  Um  Vi 

in  'Irlfth  Timps/  M»rch  14.  1(K)3. 

t  AppvndU  tttSrcDnd  Re]>ort,  pi  \90,  c^l.  I- 
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atholiea  an  im^titutioa  as  auti-Catholic  as  Trinity. 
1iii4  witness's  churges  are  most  readily  refutvil  t'ruiu  hirt 
r^m  ©videncBi  There  la  no  evideiK^e  that  roligiou**  bias 
oIduts  the  lectures  m  Trinity  Collogc ;  and,  e\ea  if  ita 
one  were    anti-CatboUc,   the    Homau   Catbolic    Church 

ould  he  lari^ely  responsible  for  bo  uofortunatti  a  result. 

If  the  college  13  mamly  a  monopoly  of  the  Church  of 
relftnd,  and  if  one  deuomitiation  has  rights  in  it  which 
hie  others  do  not  eojoy,  it  is  because  the  CabholicH  have 
efo.^ed  to  take  advantage  of  privileges  which  their  co- 
"oliBionists   in   every  other  civilised  country  have   been 
atiB^ed  to  accept.      In  Kfinigsberg,  Halle,  Greifswald, 
larburg.  Kiel,  and  Odttingen^  the  Catholics  have  accepted 
oal  chairs  in  certain  subjects;  in  Bonn  and  BresJau  a 
fixritiit    has    been    established     by    means    of    Catholic 
acuities  of  theolugy;  in  Bonn  there  is  a  separate  chair 
f  law* for  the  eatisfactiou  and  contentmont  of  Homan 
acholic  subjects ' ;  even  in  England  Catholics  are  allowed 
o   frequent  Oxford  and  Cambridge  without  roatriction  as 
Q  the  course  of  lectures,  even  in  philosophy,  which  they 
lay  follow.     The  only  condition  usually,  but  not  habitu- 
ly,  insisted  on  in   Germany  is  thai   there  should   be  h 
itholic    Verstn   und    Verbindung   m   tho   university*  by 
•ana   of  which  the  advantages  of  a  *  Catholic  atmo- 
b«re'  may  be  secui-ed,  even  when  the  majority  of  the 
t>fesi4(jre  are  Protestant. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College 
^  jlukious  to  extend  to  Catholics  all  stiuh  privileges, 
id,  indeed,  every  other  privilege  which  the  Church  of 
dhind  enjoys  in  the  college*'  They  may  now  have  a 
Apel,  a  house  of  residence^  a  divinity  school,  dual  chairs 

philostipby  and  histnory,  and  everything  elae  except 
iowships  and  professorships,  on  the  ground  of  their 
i^ion.  Thirty  years  ago  Isaac  Butt  said  that  all  the 
■otestant  Htudentd  wuuld  leave  if  Mass  were  said  within 
e  -walla.  There  is  little  evidence  that  breadth  of  mind 
oven  now  a  characteristic  of  the  electorate  of  Trinity ; 


Tde^jTom  [n>tQ  Provost  ot  T-  C-  D-  to  Sir  E.  Carwn  (Marcli  25.  l&Oit  : 
CI  uetd  for  LitcrfertucB  of  ComtnlBalon  wiLh  TruiiL.y  College.  *vhIcL 
uld  bti  ready  at  any  time  Lo  rewive  f&vuiirably  &iijr  propoHai  made 
feotly  to  It,  tendlntj;  to  mute  the  College  more  atlmcLlvc  Ui  |>erai>iib  aoL 

bars  lit  the  Cliureh  at  trelanii.  If  th<J*  in  anj  privilege  enjoyed  hj 
mban  of  thut  Cburcli  wbEch  other  deDomlniitioua  (lOHlre  to  hnve.,  there 
ttB  IWJ  difflculty  ill  ertLOtlBtf  It,'     (Ap|wudb:  tt>  Thli'il  l^'jjort,  p.  M4.) 
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but  the  college  haa  lo^t  ground  in  the  country  since  1^; 
its  numbGrs  aro  FalLifg  rapidly;  and  the  danger  d 
gradual  extmction  is  new  so  Imminent  that  the  natioD&l- 
iaation  of  the  college  has  become  a  preesmg*  neceeaity,  and 
is  considered  well  'worth  a  Mess'  for  its  aoconiplidfament 
It  would  be  GRsy  to  give  the  hierarchy  the  secaritj  of 
faith  a.nd  uiarald  which  is  provided  in  the  Report  in  tbfl 
case  of  the  Queen'a  Colleges ;  ond,  as  to  the  roqairemeiri 
of  an  atmosphere  '  not  positively  offensive  to  CathoUo.'* 
evidence  was  uniform  that  no  on©  has  experienced  anj' 
thing  hurtful  to  hzs  feoUnga  in  the  atmosphere  of  Trini^* 
which  is  sGcular  rather  than  religious  ;  and  the  influx  of 
a  large  number  of  Catholics  would  rapidly  produce  the 
particular  blond  required.  Indeed,  Chief  Baron  Follffl 
testified  that  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  Terj 
stimulating,  en  the  dii^cuHsinnH  he  listeued  to  on  questioiu 
he  had  Dover  thought  of  before  led  him  to  '  read  UmJ 
CathoHc  doctrine  on  th^se  subjects/ 1  ^| 

The  single  remainiiig  change  desirable,  with  a  viewto 
removing  the  objections  of  tho  CathoUcs,  is  an  alteratJoo 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  It  is  difficult  to  expMi 
Catholics^  who  have  been  waiting  for  three  centimes  t^ 
enter  tho  Promised  Land,  to  defer  for  more  than  half  ft 
century  longer  all  prospect  of  having  a  share  in  ibe 
governirient  of  the  college-  If  they  had  couie  in  in  IS73 
they  would  by  this  time  have  established  a  strong  cUim 
to  representation  on  the  Board;  but  the  occoeion  wbm 
lost,  and  it  is  now  the  mterest  of  Trinity  to  reneiv  it. 

Even  on  other  grounds Jt  is  desirable  that  the  adminifl' 
tration  of  Trinity  College  ehould  he  radically  emicnJod 
Meniljei-s  of  a  gaiuTLaia  are  not  the  bent  atliiiinistrator^  vi 
a  college  which  wishes  to  keep  pace  "with  modem  develop^ 
ment;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  reputation  o£ 
THuity  in  the  scientific  world  is  not  what  it  once  wa*. 
A  comniisaioii  would  probably  be  required  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  administration.  But  revolu- 
tions are  generally  most  fruitful  when  undertaken  fron: 
\vitbin;  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  f eelhig  of 
liissatis  fact  ion  in  the  staff.  A  very  strong  body  amoog 
the  junior  fellows  is  convinced  that  the  whole  feilew- 
ship   system  requires  overhauling,  and  that,  as   & 

•  Ur  O'Cwrar,  ■  MneUfttith  Caotury.-  JU11U17  1809,  p*,  70. 
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tcp,  the  Board  should  be  raade  elective,  and  be  composed 
5f  representatives  of  the  senior  fellows,  junior  fellows, 
professors,  and,  perhaps,  graduates.  If  no  more  than 
tb>3  were  done,  eminent  G&tbolic  foUoivs  and  professors 
ight  hope  to  have  a  voice  in  the  niAuagemeiit  of  the 
college  within  a  reaHonHblo  time  after  their  election. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  college  -would  prolit  both  'morally 
and  fioanciuUy '  *  by  the  removal  of  all  hindrances  to  its 
free  development  aa  a  national  institution  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  ceasing  to  be  associated  with  the  Uhuroh 
of  Ireland,  it  would  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  finemies  such  as  Archbishop  Walsh,  who  would  be  glad 
to  eee  some  prospect  of  'the  central  fortress  of  education 
that  is  not  Catholic '  in  the  most  glorious  site  in  the 
Catholic  city  of  Dublin  I  being  gradually  captured  in  fair 
eompetition  by  brilliant  CathoUcs.  In  no  other  conceiv- 
able way  can  they  be  sharers  in  the  prestige  of  Trinity 
College. 

Failing  the  acceptance  of  Trinity  by  Catholics,  and  of 
Catholics  by  Trinity,  the  only  remaining  means  of  pro- 
moting a  union  of  creeds  is  the  nationalisation  of  the 
tTniverfiity  of  Dublin  by  founding,  iu  connexion  with  it, 
a  Catholic  college-  The  possibility  of  widening  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  contemplated,  and  attempted  more  than 
once,  since  Trinity  was  founded  as  a  viater  universitatin. 
It  is  a  solution  popular  with  the  Irish  Eoman  Catholic 
hierarchy ;  Archbishop  Walsh  has  always  expressed  his 
preference  for  it;  and  it  affords  »  prospect  that  the  creeds 
^vonld  mingle^  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  playgrounds, 
debating  societies,  and  laboratories  of  a  common  uni- 
versity. Bub  such  a  solution  is  open  to  difficulties  aud 
objections  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Federal  universities  have  Jost  favour  in  England,  where 
the  Jeolouny  of  contending  creeds  has  not  been  added  to 
tho  difiiculties  inseparable  from  any  system  of  federation ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  history  of  the  senate  of  the  Eto^^al 
University,  to  which  appointments  have  been  made  for 
religious  creed  rather  than  for  academical  distinctiout 
"With  a  view  to  maintain  an  even  balance  between  the 
denominations,  has,  in  the  words  of  the  final  Report 
(p,  24),  presented 
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'  B.  spectacle  of  nn  exaimaing  nniTersity^  ^irhich  faild  to  cxbibil 
the  ntifl  virtue  which  Is  asj^ociated  with  &  iinlverMly  ot  the 
kiDd— th&t  of  inspiring  public  conlideiice  in  its  fiX&miEiaCioD 
retiuttM." 

To  introduco  sectarian  strife  into  tli©  University  of  DobLto 
would  be  fatal  to  tho  acadoniic  calm  of  that  anciont  box 
of  learning,  and  not  improbably  destructive  of  the  higt 
standard  of  culture  whit^h  it  has  always  maintained,  la 
the  gi<eat  advantage  of  the  country.  Such  a  scheme  hm 
been  wtylsd  by  n  Catholic  witness  *  a  i^ahiTnitous  diftaat^r 
and  is  certain  to  be  reaisted  by  eveiy  one  who  haA  al 
heart  tho  interest  of  Trinity  College  and  tho  faturo  d 
Ireland.  If  the  lat^t  etate  is  not  to  be  vtrorse  than  tb? 
first,  the  governing  body  of  a  reconstituted  University  <i 
Dublin  must  bo  constructed  on  strictly  aendcmie  linW' 
and,  outJ^ide  of  tlie  domain  of  faith  and  morals,  niuet  iv 
as  free  from  direct  episcopal  control  as  Trinity  CollegB 
itself. 

Again,  the  college  to  be  eetabUsbed  within  th©  Cni* 
versity  of  Dublin  rnust  not  be  a  Catholic  college  in  lli6| 
narrow  sense  of  tho  final  Report.  Thg  introductiou 
such  a  heterogeneous  element  into  the  free  atmoepher^ 
that  institution  would  be  a  disastrous  nti^p  ;  »nd  tlie  ia»\ 
enlightened  Catholic  laymen  would  rcgaixl  it  with  extreo" 
dread  and  dielikep  All  that  Catholics  have  a  tittle  of  nghr 
to  elami,  on  the  ground  of  eci^uality,  is  a  college  with  a 
'Catholic  atmogphero/  resembling  the  'Protestant  atmi*- 
sphere'  which  Trinity  College  has  as  the  result  of  il^  d' 
Jure  constitution  for  three  liundred  years. 

Another  great  dlRiculty  is  the  problem  of  examuu- 
tions,  la  order  that  tho  creeds  Hbould  aasoctate  in  a 
common  university  it  is  not  sufficient  to  L'ut  the  Gordi^in 
knot,  as  a  witness  proposed  before  the  Commission/  by 
bisecting  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  catling  one  hali 
Protestant  and  the  other  half  Catholic.  To  set  up  in  itt 
University  of  Dublin  an  autonomous  Catholic  college* 
examiEiing  for  its  own  degrees,  as  was  recommended  hy 
this  witneHfi,  would  be  to  create  a  Catholic  universit}- 
with  tho  right  to  borrow  the  degrees  of  the  Univemty 
of  Dublin,  and  ae  much  of  its  prestige  as  un&nlighten^ 
opinion  might  attribute  to  such  a  barren  title.     In  a  r«- 
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ionstituteil  Royal  Univeraity  it  was  unavoidable  to  give 
lach  autoaomy  as  the  final  Report  propoaee  to  colleges 
K'bk-h  are  locally  separated;  but  a  university  without 
toinmon  intercoH<4giat«  eKHiriinationri  is  a.  univHrtiity  iii 
ittle  more  than  name.  If  the  reconatituted  Uuiversity  of 
fublin  is  to  Ik)  an  m&titutiun  of  this  kind,  it  will  fail  to 
Lttain  its  essential  object-  If  the  religious  barriers  are 
be  removed  wliich  are  fatal  to  'intellectual  stimulus, 
Lthusiadin,  and  competition,"  tho  honours  courses  ebould, 
far  as  possible,  be  attended  by  all  denominations;  the 
niversity  lecturer  and  examinations  should  be  common, 
this  way 

.students  would  teat  tljeir  iatellectn&l  atrengtb:  they  would 
Hoin  in  their  games  and  athletio  aniu&eiutmta,  and  learn  by 
»cquuititance  ivith  each  other  that  the  wnnuest  fcclinica  of 
Ifriendsliip,  jind  eentimeDta  of  the  higheat  respect  and  esteem, 
ican  be  crttertuined  for  each  other  by  peiaons  of  the  atronfceat 
yeligioua  views,  although  they  belong  to  different  denomina- 
jUons/  ■ 

(On  the  other  hand,  if  the  colleges  of  the  reconetituted 
XTiiiveraity  of  Dublin  are  not  to  be  '  tetttpleH  to  the  demon 
jof  reh^ouB  strife/  the  ofncwdat  which  now  prolongs  tho 
pvU  exieteuce  of  th©  Royal  University  must  be  ahoUshed, 
The  government  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  acadeiuic 
zuen  ;  a  bfilanco  between  the  creeds  on  the  hoards  of 
examiners  must  not  be  demanded ;  thci'o  roust  be  no  sus- 
picion of  cleni^al  pretensions^  unduly  to  extend  the  boun- 
daries of  *  faith  and  nioralsp'  In  the  most  favourable 
cireumatances  a  federal  union  of  this  kind  is  very  pre- 
carious; jLiid  the  past  history  of  Ireland  and  the  attitude 
ipf  the  churches  towards  each  other  incline  one  to  fear 
the  worst  when  sectarian  hostility  is  added  to  difforencea 
in  social  and  national  ideals.  But»  failing  the  acceptance 
pf  Trinity  College  by  the  Catholics,  there  Is  no  other 
solution  which  affords  a  gleam  of  hope  of  an  ultimato 
fasiou  of  the  creeds  and  classes;  and  yet  without  this 
fusion  all  atteiiipt-s  to  give  real  prosperity  to  Ireland  are 
but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
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1-  77*e  Foieiffn  Q^ce  its i,  190 X      London:  HarrifiOD&nd 

Sons. 
2,  Estimates  for   the    Civil  SeTvice9  for   the   year  fwh'nj 

31  March,  IMG.     [Commons  Papers,  53,  i-vii,  1603.] 
;i,  CoiTeapoiidence    respecting    Diplomatic    and    CojunUar 

Aa»istance  to  British  Trade  abroad,     Coraniercial  No,  16 

(1880)  [C.  4779]. 
4.  Meports  of  Special  Committees  of  the  Souse  of  Cornftiotu 

on   the    Consular  Service,    1858  and   1872,      [Commons 

Papers,  482  of  1857-8,  882  of  1870,  238  and  380  of  Itm, 

314  of  1873,] 

There  are  perhaps  few  aubjecta  on  which  the  publk 
possesses  less  esoteric  information  than  tho  Coneuljir 
Service,  though  there  are  few  to  which  more  frequ^l 
refereuce  i»  mado  at  the  present  day.  To  the  trarelliitg 
Briton,  or  to  Uim  who,  for  the  sake  of  business,  heolUi. 
or  plwtRurp,  passes  largo  periods  of  his  life  abroad*  the 
consul  has  always  heen  the  best  known  of  all  Britisb 
publio  officials,  hta  reeoui'ce  for  help  in  every  trouble,  hi* 
counsellor,  friend,  and  protector.  To  the  Britiah  mer- 
chant seaniati,  the  ^CouoHul/as  he  is  styled  in  mariiip 
nomcnt'laturo*  is  the  vjsiblti  embodiment  in  all  foreign 
porta  of  British  law  and  discipline,  hie  guardian  against 
tyranny  or  fraud,  hia  source  of  relief  in  diAtreHS,  the 
ostensible  inodium  of  his  punishment  for  all  legal  offencot. 
In  recent  years,  since  internHtional  commercial  competi- 
tion in  all  the  gi^eat  markets  of  the  world  hecjiine  intenn- 
lied  to  a  do^ee  undreamt  of  a  generation  ago,  gre«tOT 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  duties  and  respont^ibiliti 
of  consuls  in  what  has  ever  Ijeen  one  of  their  tiioKt  i 
portant  functions,  that  of  acting  as  the  pioneers.  ambe«- 
sadore^  and  soldiers  of  trade.  In  this  last  respect  they 
are  now  known  and  tlieir  services  freely  sought  by  manu- 
fncturera  and  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whoee 
predecessors  were  content  to  rely  on  their  own  unaided 
efforts.  The  vaguest  ideas  are  still,  however,  prevalei;! 
tm  to  the  functions  and  life  of  a  consul,  and  as  to  the  coD^ 
stitutioni  organisation,  and  general  administmtion  of  the 
consular  service.  There  is  a  persistent  demand  for  naort 
intelligent,  enerp;etiG,  and  efficient  co-operation   on 
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piLrt  of  iK^tiniils  ^bb  merchants  and  mflnufaeturers;  but 
ignorance  qa  to  tbe  conditions  of  the  servic^e  hfts  hitherbo 
obstructed  any  atrong  movoniont  of  public  opinion  with  a 
view  to  briug  about  ite  reform,  or  to  f*ecui'©,  not  to  say  a 
more  efficient  eervice  at  a  greater  coHt,  but  Full  value  for 
tb©  estponditurc  that  is  noiv  prnidsingly  incurred. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  dutieti  of  British 
consuls  in  foreign  x>art8,  a  few  woi-ds  nhould  bo  said  as  to 
the  changeB  that  have  taken  place  in  tho  serrico,  and  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  place  it  on  a  more  eatis- 
factory  footing  within  the  memory  of  pervons  yet  livingn 
Until  1825,  almost  all  British  consuls  were  also  merchants^ 
Tvhoae  remimeration  eonststed  entirely  of  fees ;  and  tb©  few 
salaries  that  were  paid  were  defrayed  from  the  civil  list. 
In  that  year  the  first  Consular  Act  (6  (Jeo.  IV,  c.  87)  waa 
passed  by  Canning;  and  by  it  the  service  waa  for  the 
first,  time  eatablished  sa  a  fonnally  organised  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  paid, 
not  by  fees,  but  by  fixed  salaries,  and  were  forbidden  to 
engage  in  trade.  A  separate  department  for  tbo  manage- 
ment of  the  sei-Yice  was  at  the  same  time  created  in  the 
Foreign  Office. 

The  new  system,  after  ten  yearn'  esperient*©,  became 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  CoEomoofi,  by  which  some  valuable  recomme&da- 
tions  were  made  for  its  better  working.  The  conmiittee, 
however,  at  the  same  time  'gave  its  full  sanction  to 
the  relaxation  made  in  1832  of  the  system  pursued  since 
1825  of  preventing  consuU  engaging  in  trade.'  Thia 
relaxation  had  apparently  proceeded  from  motives  of 
national  economy;  and  its  result  was  a  large  increase  in 
ihe  number  of  trading  consuls.  Ae  time  went  on,  consuls 
of  this  sort  found  themselves  iu  an  awkward  posLtion. 
On  the  one  hand  they  were  looked  down  upon  by  their 
consular  colltiagut^s  from  tho  loftier  social  position  of 
ofiicialdom  pure  and  simple,  while  on  the  other  their 
Tuercautile  confreres  asserted 

'  that  io  no  case  could  jjertiona  &o  engaged  at  one  and  the 
same  tiin^  in  the  disehargo  of  important  public  official  duties 
and  the  transactiou  of  business  on  their  own  account,  hope  to 
i-etain  the  authority  and  means  of  ueefulnees  tbat  an  inde- 
pendent salaried  ofltcer  might  be  expected  to  posaeas/ 

Tn    1858,    therefore,   another    wlect    committee    x^o* 
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appoiuted  to  investigate  the  question.  ThLa  conuni 
uomnierKl*;*!  I.Ijp  systxeni  oF  ettucutiiig  rttuclcnt-intei 
for  tbo  Chiua  aud  Jupati  coiisuUr  s^^rvicc,  which  had 
been  recently  instituted,  expressed  its  unqualified  a| 
hation  of  the  well-organ  I  aei.1  ront^uULr  estj&bllshmenEi* 
those  countrioB,  and  strongly  reconimeutlet]  the  nnrnt 
extension  of  the  eame  regular  system  of  oooeular 
lion  Jiod  promotion  to  th«  Generai  Service,  but 
to  service  in  the  Levant,  It  was  as  unreeerved  in  itii  <» 
demnation  of  the  principle  of  trading  consuls  sa  lu  b 
aommendiLtion  of  thf*  China  service;  but  it  sngge«t«d  tin 
nppomtnient  uf  reapectable  persons,  already  pitgogod  n 
commerce,  a^  '  British  consular  agents  '  in  places  vho* 
neither  trade  nor  shipping  waa  of  Bufticient  imporuiKc 
to  requirti  the  eeri'ices  uf  a  salaried  official.  It  funha 
recommended  a  regular  clasj^ih cation  of  the  niembeni^ 
the  consular  service;  and  finally  expreaaed  a  unanimMi 
opinion  that 

'  justice  to  an  important  branch  of  the  publics  eervice  iuapat^ 
tively  demanded  mich  &  reTision  ef  the  Balarles  and  amab' 
mentB  of  the  consular  Berrice  as  "frouid  place  it«  memb«n  a 
r'irc\iiastnnces  cnnsistent  with  tbe  Lmportia.nce  of  their  dntiM* 

Among  its  subsidiary  recommendations  were  the  appro- 
priatioo  of  all  fees  to  tho  government,  ©xce^Jt  tio« 
colUcted  by  uDpaid  consuls,  and  their  levy  by  moanid 
stamps. 

In  1870  n  strong  vrave  of  administrative  economy 
passed  over  the  country;  and.  chiefly  ou-inpr  to  the  p<^ 
sistent  efforts  of  the  late  Mr  P^ter  Rylauds  in  the  Roo* 
of  Commons,  a^  third  select  committeo  icns  appoialftl 
which  sent  in  its  final  report  in  1872,  Tho  main  ob^Vt 
nf  this  c/immittflo  was  economy ;  and  the  ivhole  tr«Di}cf 
its  enquiry  was  directed  bo  the  question  of  the  iv^vc- 
tion  of  the  costs  of  the  consular  establish  mont*  It  m* 
found  by  tlii»^  committee  that  tht^  pro^^reas  mnde  duriof 
the  previous  fourteen  years  in  carrying  out  tbn  rwwor 
mendations  of  ita  predecessor  was  very  slight.  IN'othiai 
had  been  done  to'warda  the  establishment  of  a  r»HifnT*" 
system  of  consular  education  and  promotion;  An<: 
other  reforms  recommended  had  been  only  to  A  ^a^ 
extent  introduced.  The  new  committee  ag^in  higW? 
commended  the  system  m  China  and  Japan ;  it  ron- 
aidered,  however^  that   not  only  would    the  expeoar  <ii 
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sti^ictly  oflicLAl  Oeneral  Consular  Service  be  intolerable, 
t  that  it  would  result  in  the  establish  men  t  of  many 
nepui-e  or  quasi -sin  ot'u  re  posts.  It  renewed  tha  r<?rom- 
eiidntion  of  the  c'xjllertion  of  Fees  by  stnmpH ;  n.nd, 
liile  findmg  tliat  many  consuls  throiighout  the  ^%'orld 
underpaid,  it  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  general 
oreaee  of  aalartes  that  oould  not  be  met  by  a  reduction 
^tt  superfluous  poats,  and  the  extended  employment  of 
Lpnpaid  vjoe-corLSuIs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  recommended 
Jnore  favourable  terms  for  outfit  allowanees,  leave  of 
LAfasence,  and  retirement  after  service  in  unhealthy  posts 
^ — aU  to  be  provided  for  in  the  8anic  "way  as  tho  increased 
■^ttlariea. 

i       ThiH  was  the  latest  public  enquiry  into  the  aervic^e^ 

r  For   the   last  thirty  years   the   Foreign  Office  haa  been 

.andistiirbed  in  its  innnagoment.     Has  this  munugoment 

Jheen   satisfactory?      Not    many   years  ago  &  renHulship 

MM  said  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  for  providing  a 

|^P<e  or  loes   sinecure  provision  for  needy  members  of 

rSstocratic  famllios,  or  rewarding  political   services   to 

le  government  of  the  day;  and  adequate  qualiHcationfi 

the  office  were  alleged  to  be  tho  very  last  oonsidera- 

ji  to  influence  the  selection  of  candidates.     We  flhonld 

Borry    to    give   our    unqualifled    adherence    to    these 

positions  at  the  present  day,  but  old   traditions  die 

urd ;   and  a  careful  perasal  of  the  last  edition  of  the 

>jx?ign    Office    List    has    afforded    us    only   too    many 

ounds  for  the  belief  that,  in  this  instance,  they  coii- 

itio  to  exorcise  an  influence  the  reverse  of  wholesomo 

the  publip  interesta.     That  belief  ta  supported  by  some 

tbe  remarks  made  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in 

e  House  of  Commons  in  July  lUOIi,  d\iring  tho  diacua* 

on  of  the  Foreign  Office  Estimat^'B. 

Mr  Bryce,  who  ia  an  ex;-Under-8ecretary  of  Stjite  for 
oreign  Affairs,  and  therefore  presumably  cloeely  ac- 
int^d  with  the  inner  working  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
atod  that  ill  the  past  there  had  been  great  abuser  of 
ttronago  in  tho  consular  service,  and  that  a  great  many 
n  had  been  put  Into  it  who  were  not  fit  for  the  work, 
tiile  on  the  other  hand  the  efforts  of  many  conHcientfous 
nd  able  men  had  been  overlooked**     Sir  Charles  Dilke, 


•  PorLiftmentuj  Debate* ;  Fourth  Series,  to\.  110.  col  78S  (3  July). 
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also  An  ex-TJnder^Secretary  of  State,  made  shortly 
wardfl  a  eimilar  sbatement  in  even  BtroDger  tenoA 
regard  to  the  prcsont  time. 

■Porscmally'  (he  said)  'ho  waa  acc[iiauited  with  m 
eaaea  in  which mt-n.  by  au  uuduniisoof  thtmatrona^BoFvariwe 
iSt-oretanea  of  8tato,  had  boon  jobbed  into  consular  ^ppoitf' 
iDentH  for  whl^h  they  were  toLally  unfit,  and  the  inU^n«ttrf 
the  countrj'  had  suffered  in  very  hiffh  degree  in  coDBcqa«u* 
Then?  was  rIso  the  fjLct  that  most  merltoriotm  cotisula  haJ  Fu 
)'Gar8  laboured  very  hard  in  the  service  of  the  country  aadil 
tlie  rvimniPT^'ial  ^v<jrk  Ui  which  so  miioh  ImfHirtatn^BTraHpiDpfrif 
attached,  and  had  then  frequently  been  passed  over,  and  me 
From  outsJdi?  jobbed  tw^v  their  heada  into  posts  whtob  vm 
ref^anted  aa  the  prizes  of  the  profeseiou,  and  to  ^hich  l^« 
ironeuls  nu^ht  to  h&ve  been  appointed  oh  a,  i^w^ard  faf  tiv 
^ood  work  they  had  done.'" 

Mr  Bryt'G  and  Sir  CharKis  Dillce  ai^  not  men  Iflw 
make  unfoundod  statementB  ae  to  luatbera  of  fjict 
06  tboy  mot  with  no  contradiction  from  X^oi-d  Cri 
the  present  voice  of  tho  Foreign  Office  in  the 
Conimonfit  it  muat  be  aeaunied  that  they  had  good  foun< 
tion  for  what  they  said. 

In  the  eame  debate.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  also  an  ex-Uodi 
Secretary,  joined  with  Mr  Labouchere  in  urging,  in  forciUff 
tarms,  the  constitution  of  tho  consular  eer^ice  as  a  wgti- 
larly  organised  department  of  the  Civil  Ser^-ice,  t  "H* 
view  of  these  speakers  was  that  its  members  ahotdtL  ^ 
in  every  other  branch  of  the  Imperial  Service,  be  speciaDir 
trained  to  their  dnttes  from  youth ;  and  that  adeqitttt 
recognition  should  be  given  to  those  whoso  meriU  wo* 
spicuously  doserA'od  it,  especially  to  thoao  whose  com- 
mercial reports  gave  evidence  of  special  aptitude  in  thtl 
particular  branch  of  their  duties.  Very  difFpr**nt  Is  tht 
system  betrayed  by  a  poriiBal  of  the  Foreign  Office  LiA 
There  we  find  that  consuls  ^vho,  an  vo'iters  on  commerd^ 
subjects,  have  gained  universal  public  approval,  have  heea 
lost  to  the  state  by  retirement  while  still  in  middle  age 
and  full  of  capacity  for  continued  efficient  service  ;  whiii 
others,  who  have  never  afforded  any  public  e^'idenotf  of 
interest  in  either  oommercial  or  shipping  nukttcrg,  and  is 

■  Pu-II&muituj  Debates,  to!.  111.  coL  908  tt5  JoXff, 
t  lb.  T01.  Ill,  t*tt  3CMI  il5  Julj). 
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me  cases  have  had  im  experience  whatever  which  would 
t  them  for  such  posts,  have  been  appointod  to  ofiic© 
the  most  impoi-tant  commercial  and  ehippinf^  porta, 
■"ortuniitely,  we  have  also  found  L'ftaea  of  the  uppnsito 
ture,  iu  whti'b  merit  has  beeu  recognised  and  valuable 
)ublie  servants  are  still  retained.  But^  even  if  cases  of 
,h©  latter  kind  wei^e  in  a  conspicuous  majoritj',  which 
liey  are  ooU  they  would  not  atone  for  instances  of  the 
pposite  nature ;  and  the  fact  that  charges,  such  as  were 
penly  made  by  Mr  Bryce  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  wer« 
flowed  to  pasa  uncontradicted,  oven  iincxplaiucd.  shows 
hat  some  strong  moiisures  of  reform  ore  called  for. 

It  iM  repeating  a  truism  to  say  tliat  our  commercial 
lupremacy  in  oil  the  great  markets  of  the  world  is  now 
being  vigorously  combated  by  rivals  whose  existence  was 
Unknown    to    our   fathers ;    and    Lliat   even    oi;r   marine 
Borrying  trade,  in  which  till  not  very  long  ago  we  held  a 
ead  that  eotiHtituted  us  almost  the  monopoliatd  of  the 
world,  is  now  being  seriously  threatened-     In  both  com- 
erce  and  the  carrying  trade,  consuls  arc  all-important, 
d,  if  effieiect  and  energetic,  can  render  national  services 
sf  aloiOHt  inet^timable  value.     According  to  the  terms  of 
Jieir  general  instructions  from  the  Foreign  OflGcc,  it  is 
.he  duty  of  consuls  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawful 
Tade  of  Great  Britain  by  every  fair  and  proper  means, 
nnd  to  give  their  best  advice  and  assitiiance  when  called 
upon  to  his  Wiijesty'fl  trading  subjects.     These  are  suffici- 
ently comprehensive  general  instructions,  and  they  are 
supplemented  by  particular  directions  as  to  their  fidfil- 
tnent-     The  consul  is  to  furnish  information  regarding 
jdx>ur,  Timn  I  if  Pictures,  trade,  commercial   legislation  and 
PmiAnce,  communications,  technical  editcatiou,  exhibitions 
Bnd  conferences — everything,  in  short,  that  could  be  of 
any  kind  of  use  to  merchants  or  manufacturers  anxious 
to  enter  into  trade  relations  with  tho  country  to  which 
the  consul  is  accredited^ 

Accurate  and  comprehensive  r6;>orts  on  these  subjects 
can  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  arises,  be  prepared  by 
consuls  who  bring  ability  and  diligence  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  Wlien  these  qualities  meet  with  no 
recognition  from  the  higheat  immediate  authority,  when 
mont  passes  unrewarded  and  indifference  or  incoropctenco 
Vol,  107.— iVf>,  3J-#.  2  S 
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Tneetfl  with  no  mark  of  disapproval,  eontuiued  efidciGQCf 
[^uimot  ha  oxptM-ted,  The  Forrsigii  Office  h&»  liitheiif|| 
ahown  a  want  of  appreciation  of  any  effective  discharge" 
of  this  portion  of  their  duties  by  consuls,  which  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  itH  t.raditional  indifferent©  to  matters 
of  commerce.  A  Conunercial  Department,  it  is  true* 
GxiBte  within  it  \  and  it  might  be  assumed  that  coni' 
meroial  reports  are  carefully  studied  by  its  mernbers,  and 
that  when  marked  excellence  is  clearly  shown  in  tho« 
furnished  by  any  particular  consul,  his  merits  should  be 
notified  to  the  Consular  Department  of  ths  OfSce,  from 
which  all  recomtuendatioua  for  promotions  and  transfen 
are  supposed  to  etnanate.  But  this  is  far  from  beiDj; 
the  case. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Consular  Department  haa 
least  cognisance  of  the  respective  merits  of  tho  meml 
of  the  service  in  this  respect ;  while  the  reports,  bo 
from  being  carefully  estimated,  even  in  the  Conunerciftl 
Department,  would  seem  to  be  not  infrequently  not  eveWj 
read  there.  Sir  Henry  Ber^e,  till  last  year  head  of  t^>4 
Department,  stated,  m  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Steamship 
Subsidies,  that  there  is  no  official  in  the  Foreigpi  Office 
whose  business  It  is  to  study  these  reports  i  that  ho  veiy 
often  'skimmed'  them  himsolfj  but  that,  with  that 
exception,  there  ia  no  our  in  the  Foreign  Oflice  whoetf 
duty  it  is  even  to  read  them,  let  alone  bring  their  mer^^ 
or  demerits  to  the  notice  of  tho  departmental  controUH 
of  the  service,  and  through  him  to  that  of  the  S^erptarv 
of  State.  If  this  is  the  case — and  we  must  assume  it 
be  BO — if  tho  only  interest  taken  by  tho  Foreign  Office 
the  discharge  of  their  commercial  duties  by  consuls  in 
parta  of  the  world  is  Ui  act  as  a  nn  le  intermediary  in  the 
tranfitnission  of  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  to 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom;  if  the 
task  of  estimating  thw  comparative  values  of  those  reports 
is  left  entirely  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  not  only  h« 
no  voice  in  the  sppointnient  or  promotion  of  consuls  bul 
flnds  its  advice  and  wishes,  on  the  very  raj's  occasions  cm 
which  they  are  tendered,  ignored  by  the  OflBc©^  wh*l 
continued  zeal  or  efBcieney  can  be  expected  in  this  reopoft 
even  from  the  most  zealous,  patriotic^  and  int^Iligfcr 
consul? 
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III  the  debate  to  which  we  have  referred.  Lord  Cran- 
bome,  ill  his  i-eply  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  stated  that  one 
of  the  things  in  which  tbo  Foreign  Uftico  ia  at  present 
engaged,  is  to  raise  the  qnaJity  of  the  consuhir  tr&de 
reports  which  are  under  the  standard.  It  will  be  Inter' 
eeting  in  time  to  learn  what  meaaure  of  succesB  attends 
the  ellorte  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  but,  so  far,  that  depart- 
ment has  ^huwD  littlu  inclination  to  follow  fiir  Edward 
Grey's  advice ;  and  some  of  the  appointments  niade  in 
the  coDsnlar  service  since  that  debate  irresistibly  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  Office  regards  the  crltlcisoi  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Houee  of  Commons  with 
contemptuous  indifferenee. 

The  duties  of  e  consul  as  regards  the  Foreign  Office 
are  defined  in  a  volume  entitled  *  General  Instructions  to 
His  Majesty's  CGnsular  Officers.*  We  have  already  sum- 
marised its  main  provisions  as  regards  trade,  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  which  is  their  raison  d'Stre;  but 
it  IH  not  to  be  Rssumed  from  what  we  have  said  that 
their  sole  function  in  that  respect  is  the  production  of  &ii 
annual  report^  no  matter  how  interesting  or  valuable  it 
may  be.  A  consul  is  always  to  bo  prepared  to  furnish 
any  information  on  any  subject  that  may  be  required 
from  him  ;  and  this  provision  is  eonstruod  in  the  most 
liberal  manner  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
whose  demands  on  the  consul's  time  and  experience,  on 
all  conceivable  subjects  connected  with  trade,  are  as 
frequent  as  they  are  varied.  He  is,  by  the  traditions 
and  rules  of  the  service,  not  allowed  to  give  that  open 
support  to  imancial  enterprifies,  or  the  claims  of  capital- 
ists and  speculators,  that  is  nowadays  very  often 
afforded  to  their  owrt  countrymen  by  his  colleagues  of 
other  nationalitieSn  He  is*  however,  frequently  aeked  to 
colleet  debts— which  he  is  not  allowed  to  do — to  recom- 
mend agents,  to  asL;ertatn  the  solvency  uf  local  Iradei's, 
and  to  take  out  patents,  as  well  as  to  supply  information, 
both  to  individual  inquirers  and  to  Chambers  of  CommercOj 
conieming  tariffs,  law^s.  and  trade  opeaings  for  special 
articles,  from  fish-hooks  and  beer  up  to  machinery,  electric 
tramways,  and  railways. 

A  con&ul'fi  duties  as  a  notary  public  are  also  large  and 
varied.     He  should  be  competent  not  only  to  draw  up  a 
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marine  or  conimeroial  protoet,  and  to  attest  aU  document* 
brought  to  him  in  suoh  maimer  that  they  wilt  passtbe 
scrutiny  of  an  adverse  lawyer  in  court,  but  Jilso  to  draw  up 
a  will,  a  power  of  attorney,  or  even  a  coDVC3"once.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  due  aclministi'atioii  of  the  estatee  of 
his  ('ountryiniin  dying  intestate  within  the  luuits  of  hiB 
jurisdiction,  and  for  the  traneniieaion  of  their  effects  to 
England-  It  is  his  duty  to  celebrate  marriages  with  A 
strict  observanr'e  of  the  somewhat  intricate  provisions  ol 
the  Consular  Marrifige  Act ;  and,  not  infrequently,  he  i* 
called  upon  to  read  the  Burial  Ser\nce»  when  the  mmbtrfl' 
tioaa  of  an  English  clergyman  cannot  be  obtained-  He 
must  endeavour  to  settle  all  disputes  between  his  counti?- 
men  so  as  to  obviate  reference  to  the  native  courts  ol 
law  ;  and  his  assistance  In  this  respect  is  much  in  demand, 
not  only  tn  commercial,  but  in  domestic  tnatters.  A 
wranghng  husband  and  irife  are  no  infrequent  clicntain 
his  office.  He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  treaties  and  conventions,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  aee  that  all  British  subjects  enj'oy  the  righte  and 
privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled.  He  has  to  be 
present  in  the  local  courts  when  bis  countrymen  nr*i  tried 
before  the  native  authorities  on  criminal  charges,  to  %T6Jt 
them  in  prison,  and  to  see  that  their  place  of  con^emeot 
is  not  insanitary,  nor  their  treatment  crueh 

In  former  days  travellers  were  few,  and  gave  littto 
trouble  to  consuls;  moreover,  they  were  generally  per- 
sons of  substance  and  intelligence,  whose  viaits^  even  if 
they  occasionally  necessitated  ofHcial  assistance,  were 
alinoBt  invariably  a  source  of  pleasure.  The  case  ii  now 
very  different.  Modern  facilities  have  Hooded  the  wtnM 
^th  BriLish  tourists^  often  lacking  in  suh&tance  or  intelli- 
gence, to  the  majority  of  whom  the  consul  is  a  naaid-af- 
oll- work,  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night  for  any  conceivable  object.  He  is  expected  to  givo 
information,  with  a  smiling  face,  as  to  washing-K^harg** 
and  cab-fai'eB,  railway  and  steamboat  routes ;  to  traor 
missing  luggage;  to  recommend  hotels  aud  guldee;  tf> 
give  advice  as  to  e  ight- seeing ;  to  procure  not  attly 
vouchers  far  admission  to  palaces,  arsenals,  church«< 
gardens,  and  museums  closed  to  the  general  public,  but 
even  invitations  to  large  social  functions  for  tttt«r 
strBngers,  with  Tvotbiug  but  their  own  assurance 
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oommend  them.  The  climax  ie,  perhapB,  reached  "when 
txn  unknoivn  traveller  requeets  the  consul,  not  as  a 
favour,  but  as  a  right,  to  endorse  the  draft  or  cheque 
which  a  suspicious  banker  declines  bo  cash  mtbout  aach 
&  guarantee,  or  ovon  to  advance  eufEiciont  fuada  to  pay  a 
hotel  bill  or  a  steamship  faro  to  the  next  port.  Absurd 
though  it  iniiy  seem,  wo  believe  we  may  safely  aay  that 
there  ia  not  one  British  consul,  in  posts  remote  from 
England,  who  does  not  e^peri^ nee  demands  of  this  nature 
many  times  in  every  year,  whili?  liis  capacity  for  meeting 
them  may  bo  ostimatod  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
amount  allowed  by  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  relief  of 
cases  of  genuine  and  uumerited  distress  in  every  part  of 
the  world  in  6&0Z.  per  annum,  not  a  shilling  of  which 
can  be  expended  by  any  (consul  without  the  fullest 
justification. 

With  the  ofBcors  of  his  Majesty's  Navy  consuls  aro 
brought  into  close  and  constant  association-  The  intimacy 
whi:;li  is  tliurt  created  is  one  of  the  pleafuintest  incidents 
in  their  careers ;  and  social  intorcourao  with  the  intelli- 
gent, genial,  and  well-bred  naval  offieora  compenaatea  for 
ninny  of  the  rubs  that  have  lo  be  patiently  borne  from 
the  fusgy  globe-trotter.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  that  the  uaval  officer  places  a  very  liberal  con- 
stniction  on  the  consul's  obligation  to  furnish  him  at  all 
times  with  an^'  assistance  or  information  which  he  may 
require.  If  nono  of  his  Majesty's  ships  are  in  port,  the 
consul  is  himself  Senior  Naval  Officer,  Ho  has  to  look 
&fter  men  left  behind  as  stragglers,  or  in  hospital  or 
prison ;  and  to  send  them,  in  due  course,  to  the  nearest 
ship.  Ho  is  in  frequent  telegraphic  communication  both 
with  the  Admiralty  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  his 
station ;  and,  if  tho  port  is  a  depot  for  coal  or  other 
stores,  he  is  responsible  for  their  due  preservation. 

We  have  left  to  the  la^t  the  conaideration  of  a  consul's 
duties  imder  tho  Merchant  Shipping  Acta,  which  are  dis- 
charged under  direct  supervision  not  of  the  Foreign  Office 
but  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  constant,  varied,  and 
important.  They  commence  immediately  with  the  entry 
of  a  British  ehip  into  the  harbour,  when  the  articles 
of  agreement  of  her  crew,  her  certificate  of  registry, 
and  her  official  log-book  are  deposited  by  the  master 
at  the  consulate.      Tho  entries   in   the    log   have   to  b« 
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examined ;  cases  of  serious  illness  or  death  on  boai^ 
durmj^  the  voyage  have  to  be  carefully  invoatjgaW 
and  fonnaily  reported  upon  to  the  Registrar-Geoetnl 
of  Shippin;^  and  Seamen  ^  while,  if  any  casualty,  no 
matter  how  slig-ht,  has  befallen  the  ship,  a  sail  blovit 
awfiy,  a  boat  lost,  the  slightest  collision,  the  mereal 
BUepicion  of  fire,  that  again  must  he  enquired  into  tntA 
equal  care,  and  promptly  reported  in  minute  detail  w 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Tho  last  act  of  the  master,  wh« 
the  ship  ig  leaving  port,  is  to  obtain  hie  elearanoe  frsm 
the  consul  and  to  recover  the  ship's  papers  deposited  m 
her  entry,  with  a  record  by  the  consul  of  all  the  rbongw 
that  have  occurred  in  tho  crowfrom  any  cause  during bef 
stay.  Without  the  consurs  cognisance,  no  seaman  can  bs 
engaged,  discharged,  or  left  behind  in  hospital  or  pnaco: 
nor  can  any  alteration  be  noado  in  the  terms  of  his  agnc- 
ment;  and  every  case  of  desertion  or  absence  without 
leare  must  be  promptly  reported  to  him. 

In  grave  cases  the  consul  has  to  receive  the  fonnal 
depositions  of  M'itnesses,  ond  to  see  that  both  accused  and 
^'itiiesses  are  sent  either  to  England  or  the  nearest  BriUA 
colony.  If  a  serious  complaint  is  made  by  either  muter 
or  seaman,  or  if  the  crew  of  a  British  ship  which  hae  bea 
lost  arrives  at  his  port,  be  must  summon  a  Naval  Cou«> 
conduct  and  record  the  proceedings  in  accordance  will 
intricate  regulations,  and  investigate  in  public  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  complaint  or  casualty.  The  court  fciitr- 
vested  with  drastic  powers  over  both  master  and  seamec; 
and  in  thelatter  category  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  master  and  indentured  apprentioea. 
every  one  employed  in  the  service  of  tho  ship  is  included 
Scarcely  tho  smallest  dispute  botwoon  master  and  men  ie 
ever  settled  Tidthont  the  consul's  intervention.  To  the  seft- 
nian  he  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  law;  and  tliougfa 
the  consul's  punitive  po^wers  cannot  in  fact  bo  directlj 
exercised  without  the  aid  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
a  Naval  Court,  not  only  seamen  but  eveu  mastera,  &«  ft 
rule,  have  a  docply-rootcd  bchcf  to  the  eontrary,  a  bcUi"^ 
which  materially  facilitates  the  settlement  of  dispute^, 
the  restoration  of  disripline,  and  the  prevention  of  frnud^ 
In  the  case  of  the  great  liners  belonging  to  we"* 
stonmsliip  companies,  the  coneura  aid  i«  now  ,Hold' 
VokDd;but  il  \ft  avor;j  i\^ft'CfeT\t  matter  with  the  •  * 
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and  sailing  vessels,  belouglo^  to  what  are  kiiowo  as  *  one- 
ship  conipanted/  in  which  a  large  part  of  our  ocean  trade 
is  still  framed  on. 

PinHlly,a]ino8t  every  incident  counecbed  wth  Hhippin^ 
li&a  to  be  reported  in  detail  either  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  the  Re^istrj'- General  of  Seamen ;  aiid  the  mere  clerical 
■work  of  filling  up  the  mass  of  dt>cmnontH  evolved  by 
Uie  ingenuity  of  the  two  departmenta  necessitates  no 
JBoall  amount  of  labour.  Quarterly  accounts,  accom- 
Blhied  by  vouchei^  fur  every  tihillii]|r  uf  expenditure  on 
"behalf  oF  seamen,  have  to  be  rendered  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  and  woe  betide  the  consul  who  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  tranagress  by  one  hair'a- breadth  the  limita  set 
I  by  the  regulations.  If  a  seaman  is  reported  ae  a  deserter, 
it  is  the  consul's  duty  to  see  that  ttio  oUegation  is  true, 
and  that  there  haa  been  no  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
Imaater;  while,  if  one  dien,  or  ih  left  behind  in  hospital  or 
iprison,  a  detailed  inventory  must  be  made  of  hia  effects, 
ifrom  his  best  Sunday  suit  down  to  his  pocket-knife;  and, 
After  L^areful  e:i  ami  nation  of  his  wagew -account,  the 
balance  due  to  him  must  bo  paid  to  the  consul  and 
credited  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Tlie  duties  which  we  have  so  far  described  are  those 
'discharged  by  our  consuls  all  over  the  "world,  alike  in 
Franee  and  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the  South 
American  repiiWicH,  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  China. 
jSut  in  the  last  two  states,  as  well  as  in  Siam  and  Gorea, 
tuid  until  very  lately  in  Japan,  extraterritorial  proviaiona 
in  the  tre-aties  under  which  oiu*  intercourse  is  conducted 
deprive  the  respective  govemmeuta  of  their  sovereign 
Tigbts  over  aliens  resident  within  their  dominions.  In 
:these  countries,  therefore,  consuls  discharge,  in  addition, 
-very  important  magisterial  and  judic^ial  functions,  the 
exercise  of  which  reciuirea  a  high  decree  of  legal  skill  and 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
England.  Consular  courts  are  established  under  Orders 
in  Council  at  every  place  in  those  countries  at  which 
there  is  a  consul ;  and  the  consul  \s  ea^  officio  the  judge  of 
the  court.  Ah  such  he  is  invested  with  aji  extensive  civil 
Usd  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  former  includes  bank- 
"ruptcy,  probate,  and  lunacy,  and  is  limited  only  by  the 
^xclusioli    of  matrimonial   and   admiralty  casen.      With 

the  consnTs  duty  to  try  civil  caaea^ 


^at  limitation,  it  i' 
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involving  nny  amount  or  any  pHccJple,  aucl  often  raUJug 
abstruBe  legal  points*  In  moat  of  these  r-ountnes  then? 
are  to  be  found,  not  only  qualified  British  or  Amoricon 
lo^l  practitiouL^i-Q,  but  journals,  o^vned  by  JSogliahmea 
and  edited  according  to  Britial]  IdeHe  of  a  free  aad 
independent  prcea,  -^hicb  report  every  cnso  mumtef^'- 
No  slipshod  odiuint 6 oration  of  justice  can,  therefore,  Ije 
indulged  hi  with  imptinity  by  eaey-goin^  or  incompetent 
connuls. 

The  consul  lb  also  sheriff  and  corouor  for  hia  district; 
and,  under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  ho  i&  sometimes 
oalled  upon  to  deal  with  cases  involving  very  delicate 
points*  In  criminal  cases  bo  can  hear,  either  sumroArilj 
or  on  indictraeDt,  all  charges  of  offences  ■within  bift 
district  which  can  be  adequately  punished  by  a  sentence 
of  not  niore  than  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
Jabotir,  If,  on  tho  preliminary  investigation,  it  appear* 
that  the  ofteuce  is  so  serious  as  to  requiro  a  Le^ivier 
penalty,  the  conBul's  functions  uro  limited  to  taking  the 
depositions  and  the  bonds  of  the  neces^nry  witnesses  nml 
sending  the  case  for  trial  before  the  Supreme  Couru. 
which  have  been  established  at  Shanghai  and  Conatanti- 
nople.  To  those  courts  there  la  also  an  appeal  in  all  ciiil 
cases-  These  functions  requh'e,  as  wo  havo  said,  a  hiffh 
degree  of  legal  knowledge ;  and  several  consuls  who 
exercise  them  are,  as  a  facf^  members  of  the  Knglit^h  Bar 
and  pr[)fesrtionally  (pialifled  to  discharge  such  duties. 
Nor  IB  this  all ;  for  in  each  important  consular  district 
there  is  usually  a  British  gaol,  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  which  tli(*  consul  is  rei^iponsihle ;  so  thnt 
)ie  is  gaoler  ass  well  as  judge,  magistrate,  coroner,  and 
iifierifl'. 

Finally,  to  these  varied  avocations  have  to  be  add 
in  nmny  cases  functions  that  would  in  European  countn'*a 
be  called  diplomatic.  Every  consul  in  the  East  bears  n 
more  or  lesn  polttidJ  charjicter,  and  is  daily  engaged  m 
the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  the  native  authoiitletf 
which  require  all  the  tact  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
men  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  essential  qualltication^ 
of  the  trained  diplomatist.  ^M 

We  hava  next  to  inquire  into  the  methods  adopted  fcy 
the  Foreign  Office  at  the  present  day  in  ite  managei 
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of  this  important  eorvice— a  matter  with  regard  to  which 
the  Foreign  Office  List  for  1^03,  whieh  has  recently 
appeared,  afTDrdu  us  considerable  uiaterial  for  forming  a 
judgmenti  A  significant  example  ia  given  in  the  preface 
to  this  volimi©  of  the  comparutive  degree  of  estimation  in 
^vbich  the  diplomatic  and  l-oii& u la r  services  are  b^ld.  The 
list  of  promoiionsf  retirements,  and  deaths  considored 
yorthy  of  mention  includes  only  thoae  of  diplomfi-tiets, 
ihoae  of  i:gusu1s  being  ectiielj  ig:»oreJ  :  though  the  retire- 
ments mciuded  those  of  Sir  John  Blunt  and  Mr  Scott, 
consul9-generul  who  bad  served  the  Foreign  Office  for 
fuily-aeven  and  liiirty-four  years  respectively,  and  tho 
deaths  those  of  bir  Alexander  GoUaa,  who  served  in 
Spanish  colonies  for  over  forty  yeara,  Mr  Hewlett,  who 
w^as  foe  twenLy-fl(tveii  yt»arn  an  able  consul  in  China,  and 
ilr  Borg,  who  served  for  nearly  forty  years  in  Egypt- 

In  the  Foreign  Oflice  List  the  coustilar  corps  falls 
into  LhroLi  main  divi^ious — "Gener^  Service,'  *  Ottoman 
Uoniinionti/  and  *  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  Siam/  Its 
members  are  cleasifiod  as  agents  and  uoneule-general, 
i*oinnu»sioners  and  cousuls-genoral^  consuls-general,  pon- 
sub,  ■vice-conaiils,  and  consular  agents ;  wWle  in  the 
Basteru  bniuches  there  are  also  a^fiistants  and  student- 
interpreters.  The  *Lgi?utj*  and  (tonunisHicnerH,  eight,  m 
number,  including:  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  are  all  reeident 
at  po^ts  where  their  duties  mast  be  purely  diplomatii'. 
Two  are  oflicers  of  the  Indian  army ;  three  have  risen 
from  the  ranlt  of  ^'ice-consul,  m  two  instances  'with  great 
rapidity ;  two  are  still  members  of  the  diplomatic  service. 
Not  one  hiLs  ever  served  in  a  consular  capacity  at  a  com- 
infiivial  or  shipping  port. 

In  the  '(ieneral  Hervice '  di^dsion  there  are  forty 
consuls-general ;  but  the  moat  snperBcial  examination 
of  the  list  shows  that  considerable  deductions  must  be 
niade  before  wc  can  form  an  accurate  cstinrntc  of  the 
number  of  such  posts  open  to  the  service.  At  least  seven 
consuls -gen  era!  ure  meraljors  of  the  diplomatic  servicBj 
who,  like,  the  ageiita,  rct^iin  their  relative  positions  in 
that  service;  one  is  also  included  in  the  Hat  of  agents; 
seven  are  honorary  officers,  who  in  five  instances  are 
apparently  not  British  subjects  ;  only  twenty-five  of  these 
Lmportnnt  salaried  posts  are  held  by  bona  fide  members 
of  the  consular  service*    The  holders  in  thirteen  instances 
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rose  from  the  rank  of  Vice-consul,  ia  seven  from  that  of 
ronsul ;  the  other  five  appear  to  have  started  on  their 
coufiular  career  in  this  ita  higbcBt  rank. 

There  ure  eiyhty-two  consula  in  salaried,  and  fifty  in 
unsalaried  posts.  We  will  take  the  latter  firdt.  At  Briu- 
disi,  Venice,  Borne,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Drosdcn,  we  are  repiv- 
sented  only  by  honorary  conetils.  Yet  there  n^uet  surelv 
he  HuFQcient  Brttts}i  interestSt  coDimercial  and  oth^r. 
at  these  places  to  render  the  sntinfactory  discharge  o4 
consular  duties  worthy  of  adequate  remuneration.  A' 
Vladivostok,  ulthougli  nine  tenths  of  the  shipping  in 
that  port  in  British,  we  have  actually  no  consul  at  aU. 
Office  allowanccB  nre,  it  is  true,  granted  to  several  of  the 
unpaid  holders  ;  but  every  shilling  nf  surh  iilJowancea 
to  be  expended  on  the  general  charges  of  the  olHce,  cleric- 
hire,  rent,  stationery,  postage,  etc.,  and  fomiiilly  accounteJ 
for.  Formerly  it  waw  the  recognised  (.'ustom  for  iiiiHalarieJ 
consuls  to  retain  for  their  own  benefit  official  fees  lene<i 
by  them ;  but  this  perquisite  has,  we  believe*  now  been 
withdrawn,  and  nil  fees  have  tn  be  crediteil  to  the  Foreijfn 
Ofiice,  with  the  result  that  some  of  these  consulates 
actually  return  a  profit.  In  many  eases,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred  froiu  the  names,  the  unpaid  ccniBuU  are  foreigners 
In  some,  they  are  native  bankers  or  money-ehangers,  wh<> 
look  for  remuneration  to  the  extended  custoiu  amon^ 
British  travellers  which  their  nominal  office  brings  to 
them.  The  only  interest  which  such  persons  can  take 
in  British  trade  will  generally  be  an  antagonistic  oue;  ■ 
nor  can  it  be  rnasonjibly  expected  that,  when  the  interefiis  f 
of  British  subjects  come  into  conflict  with  those  of  their 
own  countrymen,  the  iutorforoncc  of  a  native-born  consul 
in  favour  of  the  former  can  be  very  enthusiastiG  t^B 
energetic.  The  injured  British  aubjecfc  is  a  mere  way- 
farer, soon  gone  and  forgotten,  while  the  fellow-coui* try- 
man  remains  permanently  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  that  may  present  itself  for  requiting  in  full 
meaGure  the  inconvenience  be  may  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  a  consul  so  unpatriotic  as  to  place  the  eoa- 
snientious  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  foreigner  above  ^ 
his  national  sympathies.  Trading  consuls  are  perhaps  &■ 
necessity.  They  could  not  be  universally  replaced  by 
paid  ofllcials  without  incurring  an  outlay  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  m  1\\6  '^^aent  state  of  pablic  feeling. 
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arc  pot-haps  better  than  none  at  all,  but  they  are 
evil,  especially  when  not  British  Biibjects. 

the  eighty-two  salaried  consuls,  two  huld  e^omewhat 
0U3  positions^  in  that  they  are   salaried   officers 
the  Kind's  Coinmieeion.  and  are  at  the  same  time 
lUted  to  ti-adtf.     Fuur  are  officei-H  of  the  Indian  array, 
[holding  political  posts  in  direct  subjection  to  the  Indian 
Ifovenimeiit  and  paid  only  by  the  India  Office,  and  one  U 
in  like  manner  paid  by  the  Colonial  OfBce ;  these  officers 
Cannot,  therefore,  he  strictly  coUBidered  as  employes  of 
iikG  Foreign  Oflioe.      Of  the  remaining  sovonty-five,  we 
Ond  that  twenty-four  originally  entered  the   servii^e  in 
Oteir  pfesent  i-ank.     The  othera  fli'st  poHHed  through  the 
g^t^de  of  vice-consul;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt 
whatever  to  secure  anything  even  remotely  approachiug 
nnifonnity  in  the  length  c;f  service  in  the  low^er  grade. 
The  present  consul  at  Baltimore,  for  example,  was  a  vice- 
consul  for  seventeen  years,  and  had  previously  served  for 
Ave   yeai^  as  a  clerk  in  the  Consulate-General  at  New 
Tork,  where  we  presume  he  must  have  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  duties.     The  consul  at  Paramaribo,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  only  three  months'  experienea  as  a 
Vice-cousul,  and  none  at  all  prior  to  that.     Similar  incon- 
([niities  are  plentiful  throughout  the  list- 
In  the  list  of  vice-consuls  ^t-e  find  eixty-sisc  salaned 
and  mi    unsahiried  officei'H ;    th^M'e  ai*e   tilso  thirty-eight 
consular    agents*   all    unsalaried.      Of  the   unpaid   vice- 
consuls  we  need  only  remark  that  what  we  have  said  in 
F^gnrd  to  trading  consuU  upptlea  to  this  class  also.     Of 
the  salaried  vice-consuls,  two  are  paid  by  the  India  Office 
and  Kix  are  permitted  to  trade.     The  senior  on  the  list 
hss  had  no  loss  than  thirty-three  years*  experience  as 
Tice-consul  at  the  important  post  of  Havre  without  pro- 
motion to  the   higher  rank;   yet,  as  he   holds  a  Royal 
Couimission,  has  passed  the  Civil   Service  exmninatiou, 
and  on  several  occasions  has  acted  as  consul -general  at 
his  post,  it  must  bo  assumed  that  he  is  a  capable  oBicer. 
In    the    General    Consular    Ser^dce,   appointments  to 
h  office  are  occasionally  made  from  among  those  who 
e  previously  served  as  consular  clerks.     But  the  usual 
tice  is  to  select  nominees,  as  vacancies  occur,  from  a 
if  candidates  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  which 
*rd©d  the  names  of  persona  knomi  or  recommended 
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to  him,  and  their  supposed  qualiflo^Ltions  for  the  ofiict. 
lo  hia  choice  the  Secretary  of  State  is  entirely  unfelwrol 
e^tcept  by  the  regulation  that  candidates  tnust  he  betcrecn 
twenty-ftvo  and  fifty  years  of  age.  and  by  the  roapoMi- 
bilir.y  whii'h  he  owes  to  Parliament  and  the  public-* 
responsibiilty  which,  in  the  case  of  consular  appodnl 
mcnt^,  can  hardly  bo  said  to  oxist.  The  selected  cflDd>^ 
dates  are  "expected"  to  pass  a  qualifying  examinfitJOL, 
that  IS  to  Hay.  they  must  satisfy  the  Civil  Servitfr  Com- 
niiesjoners  that  they  ean  exprosa  tbemselves  clearly 
correctly  in  writing,  write  and  speak  French  coi 
and  fluently,  and  cotuiuunicate  directly  lo  tlie  languofi 
of  the  inhabitants  witb  the  authoritieF^  and  native  (f 
the  plaoe  where  they  are  to  reside.  For  tEiis  porpoiL 
Oernian  is  cnnsidered  Hufficient  for  aU  ports  in  Nortliai 
Europe;  Spanish  or  Portuguese  for  those  ia  SpttiB. 
Portugal,  MoroccOf  and  Central  and  South  America, 
Italian  for  all  other  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  porlA. 
They  are  nlso  examined  in  '  ColeD8o's  Arithmetic,'  and  ia 
tho  principles  of  mercantile  and  commercial  law.  tboi;gij 
far  leas  severely  than  the  youthful  candidates  for  filoi 
interprclL-itihip.s  in  China  and  Japan- 

The  whole  eKamination,  we  must  repeat,  i» 
qualifying,  not  competitive;  and  in  such  conditions  a 
fttandnrd  of  marks  is  inevitable.  Simple,  however,  as  tlu* 
ordeal  ia,  it  appears  to  be  by  no  moons  indispensably  v 
only  thirty-four  of  the  eighty-two  salaried  conftolft,  cvi 
only  thirty-three  of  the  eisty-slx  salaried  vice-coiuiil> 
have  paaaed  it.  while  the  unsalaried  officers  of  both  raflb 
appear  to  be  entirely  e?cempt  from  it.  When  the  exanufr 
ation  has  been  p«»8ed — or  dispensed  wJtli — tbo  caadidfll' 
is  required,  if  possible,  to  attend  for  at  lea^t  tbi'ee  nioiitJw 
at  the  Foreign  OlEce  in  order  to  become  acquainted  wiii 
the  foriUFJ  of  biifi^inesi^  as  carried  on  theri> ;  and  he  tstliA 
supposed  to  be  fully  equipped  for  the  efficient  dist^iaip 
of  his  duties,  even  if  his  post  be  that  of  a  consul-geneT*! 
in  a  great  commercial  and  shipping  port,  or  an  imporus^ 
inland  city. 

The  second  bi'anch  of  the  service  is  that  in  the  *  Ot' 
man  DominioiiH/  including  Turkey,  Egypt,  Tripoli 
garifi,  and  Crete.      It  consists  of  seven   consuls- 
fifteen  consuls,  twenty-three  vice-consuls,  seven  as 
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d  two  sbadent-interpreiers.  These  are  all  pernmneiit 
[  officers  in  the  Imporial  Civil  Service,  tho  majority  con- 
l^  aisting  of  men  ivho  enter  it  in  their  early  youth  after 
I  liEbving  passed  an  open  competitive  esamtnalion  of  a  very; 
^  searching  nature  before  the  Civil  Seirice  Comnii sai oners ; 
I  who  have  thoj'ougliiy  leamt,  aa  assistitnts  nt  the  moat 
I  important  {^onaulates,  buch  ;i^  Gonutjuitiuople  or  Salouioa, 
not  only  ordinary  consular  duties,  but  the  laws  and 
languages  of  the  Ottoman  Dominions  ;  and  who,  ba\'iDg 
served  through  a  long  period  of  probation,  are  gradually 
pixjmoted  to  the  higher  ranks.  The  system  was  only 
originated  in  1877,  and  is  not  jot  perfect,  some  officers  of 
the  old  type  still  remaining  in  tho  service* ;  but  as  twenty- 
five  out  of  the  forty-five  coiiuuiasioned  oilicera  havo 
already  paeacd  through  this  training,  and  as  there  is  now 
a  sufficient  number  of  qufilified  aaajetauts  to  pro\dde  for 
all  probable  valiancies,  it  may  bo  hoped  that  this  branch 
I  of  the  consular  aervico  \vill  no  longer  be  a  subject  for  the 
I  tmreatnctad  exercise  of  patronage  by  tho  Secretary  of 
'state,  hut  that  it  will  supply  a  hopeful  eai'eer  to  tho! 
^^■ho  have  devoted  their  livers  to  it< 
^V  Candidates  for  this  branch  of  tho  sorvice  are  examined 
in  Latin,  ancient  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
'  Spanish — a  searching  linguiatro  test — but  not  in  mathe- 
iruaticBj  geography,  precis -writing,  or  law.  After  their 
j  fippointment  aa  student-intei'pretere,  they  are  required 
J    to  reside  for  two  yeara  at  Oxiord  or  Cambridge,  during 

I"  ^vbicb  they  receive  an  allowance  of  200/.  per  tiunum ;  and 
to  study,  under  the  control  of  iho  Boards  n'hleh  euperin- 
tend  the  iustruction  of  the  Indian  Civil  !^er\'ice  student**, 
the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  and  Mussulman  \av.\ 
PerBJan,  modem  Greek,  and  the  Slav  languages  are  addi- 
tional optionnl  huhjects.  On  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  their  coui'se  at  the  university,  they  are  appointed 
assistants)  and  aro  assigned  for  service  cither  to  the 
missions  or  the  most  important  consuJatoa  in  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  or  Egyptn  At  the  end  of  their  first  twelve 
months  of  service,  they  aro  again  examined  in  llie  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  which  they  have  resided.  Twelve 
months  later  they  aro  called  upon  i^  pass  a  searching 
examination  in  the  Civil,  Criminal,  and  Commercial  law 
of  Turkey,  in  International  Law,  and  in  the  history,  lan- 
agOj  and  system  of  adnjinistration  of  the  country  in 
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which  they  have  resided.  They  have  aloo  to  ^Imw  % 
general  knowledge  of  tho  history'  of  the  Turkish  EmpJK, 
and  of  the  tt'eaties  that  bnve  been  concludeil  belvnvn  it 
and  foreign  powers.  Their  promotion  and  &uWqiacal 
seniority  depend  on  the  result  of  this  oxamination. 

This  training,  Assuming  that  the  several  examinstiiw 
are  conducted  by  competent  examiners,  is  aa  exhaustht 
and  severe  as  that  of  the  members  of  the  coveCAttlH 
Civil  Service  in  India.  It  has,  hoipever.  one  weak  - 
Nd  provision  seems  to  be  made  either  for  in6trut"Li<ji>  <-. 
examination  of  the  probationers  in  one  very  importitf 
element  of  their  future  duties,  the  administration  of  tb 
law  of  England  m  their  capacity  na  judges  of  the  rat- 
sular  courts. 

Passing  froni  the  Near  tcj  the  Far  East,  Tve  comeO 
the  third  branch  of  the  consular  service?,  a  branch  whiri 
has  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  as  yet  only  hop^  fior 
in  that  !n  the  Ottoman  Dominions,  and  not  even  «t- 
templatod  as  possible  in  the  General  Consular  Sprnrr 
In  the  Far  East  the  Foreign  Office  has  theoreLicallj 
aimed  at  full  efficiency,  and  has  succeeded  in  fouudioi 
a  service  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud^  This  e*-nTi« 
haa  given  to  the  country  not  only  some  of  itj»  be^t  n\)^ 
Eervants,  but  has  also  produced  original  in%'eetigaCdrvd 
gr»*at  attaiLirueiits  hi  Oriental  philology,  history,  l»«. 
geography,  and  science.  It  is  no  ejtag^eratioa  to  «f 
that,  whatever  siiicess  has  attended  our  dlplomacj  b 
the  Far  East  during  tbp  past  generation  has  hwn  in 
large  measure  owing  to  the  trustworthy  and  intelUgoi! 
assiBtancd  rendered  to  the  Foreign  Oflice  by  the  meji^ieff 
of  their  consular  staff,  eveiy  one  of  whom  poB&Eesa  * 
good  knowledge  of  bot!i  the  spoken  and  written  langUA^v 
of  the  countriey  in  which  ho  rosidesi,  Nor  is  an  esirt 
knowledge  of  the  language  the  only  qualification  »*«* 
L  results  from  their  long  trainiug.  liiviog  amcr 
r  people  from  early  youth,  associating  freelj-  wi.*  _ 
classes,  from  the  officials  of  the  imperial  courts  down,  t* 
the  coolies  who  draw  their  jinTikshtis,  studj^Hng  nati*! 
sentiment  as  mirrored  in  the  daily  press  and  in  coiwai 
and  past  literature,  they  acquire  a  spirit  of  Bympattf 
with  native  feeling,  and  a  capacity  to  follow  the  ixff^ 
cacics  of  the  Oriental  mind,  which  render  them  of  tk 
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highest  value,  not  only  as  interpreters,  but  as  advisers  in 
&l^lo^ft  (ill  i]ipluin^itlc  nogt^tiations. 

Thoro  arc  threo  distinct  eatabLiehmciits :  China,  Japan, 
and  Siani^the  service  id  Coreu  being  recruited  from 
menibors  of  Lho  first  twn-  In  Chin?i  there  n.re  ft  consulw- 
general,  17  consuls,  2  vico-cousule,  26  os^istauts,  and  23 
Btudent*interpreters ;  in  Japan,  6  consuls,  2  vice-consuls, 
d  assistanta,  and  5  studeut-interpreterpf ;  in  Slani,  2  con- 
fiuls,  2  rice-consuls,  2  assistants,  and  4  student-intei- 
preters.  All  members  of  this  branch  enter  tha  service 
under  the  same  conditdouH,  after  having  passed  an  open 
corapetifcive  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners; but  their  subsequent  trareers  are  limited  to 
the  country  to  ^vhich  they  are  first  appohited,  no  inter- 
change  o£  personnel  taking  place  between  the  three 
establ  ish  ments- 

Tbe  subjeots  in  which  candidates  for  this  branch  are 
examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commifisioners  include 
Latin,  French,  and  German,  pnScis- writing,  geography, 
TTiatb^maticB,  the  elements  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the 
principles  of  the  mercantile  and  ooramercial  law  of  Eng- 
land. No  part  of  their  probationary  period  is  spent  at  an 
Knglish  University,  the  successful  candidates  being  sent 
direct  to  the  missions  at  Pekin,  Tokio,  or  Bang-kok,  to 
which  they  are  uauolly  attached  for  at  least  two  years. 
During  thiB  period,  they  aerve  in  the  Chancelleries,  mdo 
by  t^ide  with  the  junior  secretaries  and  jLttai:ber4  nt  the 
diplomatic  service,  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  otEclal 
routine  and  an  insight  into  eastern  diplomacy.  They  are 
required  to  pass  searching  exaniiiiatLuns  in  the  language, 
both  written  and  spoken,  the  law,  history,  and  geography 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  and  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  and  Orders  in  Council  which  con- 
cern thorn.  Thoy  are  also  attached,  whenever  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  permit,  to  the  staff  of  his  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  in  China,  where  they  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  English  law;  and  they  aro  encouraged, 
though  not  compelled,  while  on  eubeequent  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  England,  to  imdertake  a  full  course  of  legal 
study  under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  S©r\iue  Commit- 
aiouers,  and  to  be  ualled  to  the  English  Bar.  Such  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  legal  portion  of  their  training  that 
there    have   been   already   one   Chief  Justice   and   three 
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Judges  of  the  Supi-emo  Court  In  China,  ivhu  onginiLUj 
entered  tho  sorvice  as  student-interpreters  ;  ivbile  ihe 
general  adminiBtrntion  of  justice,  l^oth  criminu]  And  dvi], 
in  the  coHHtiljitr  courts,  commandfi  iineqiiivural  respet^t  nul 
only  from  British  subjects  but  from  forei^nors  of  other 
natioQalities  and  from  the  nutivea. 

From  Ihir^  dcr^cription  oF  the  entry  nrid  subsequent 
training  of  Iho  members  of  the  two  branches  of  the  eon- 
siihir  eervico  in  the  Near  and  Far  East^  it  %viU  hp>  seen 
that  wo  have  in  thorn  a  home-made  pattern  for  a  penot'.il 
consular  service  in  no  sense  inferior  to  that  of  i'raert, 
which  hfts  long  been  held  up  jih  a  model  for  our  imitaticm 
by  English  reformers.  Like  the  French  system,  it  pro- 
duces men  ivho  give  to  it  their  entire  lives  from  eArly 
youth,  and  beuome  generally  quaJifled  for  eflicient  serviwi 
in  ftny  part  of  the  "world,  ae  well  as  specially  fitted  for 
duty  in  that  part  to  which  they  were  originally  appointed. 
Were  the  entire  consular  service  modeUed  after  thi* 
fashion,  and  constituted  a  regidar  branch  of  the  Imperial 
Civil  Service,  it  might  bo  hoped  that  it  would  coaae  to  be 
what  it  too  often  ia  now,  a  harbour  of  refugo  for  reti 
army  officers  and  for  failures  whose  only  recominenda 
la  aristocratic,  official,  or  poi'sonal  influence,  or  nn 
aourco  of  reward  for  persons  to  whom  the  Govemme 
of  t-he  day  is  io  some  way  indebted. 

Admirable,  however,  ae  are  the  eastern  branches,  botl 
in  training  and  in  personnel,  service  in  them  eeems  to  W 
regarded  by  the  Foreign  Office  as  ar  absolute  disqualiDca- 
tion  for  employment  in  tho  West;  and  neither  length  of 
service  nor  tho  most  dtsUngiiished  and  montorioua  per- 
roriuance  of  duty  thronghoiit  his  whole  careei-  will  obtain 
for  a  consul  a  transfer  from  au  eastern  to  a  westeiti  post 
It  may,  doubtless,  be  reasonably  argued  that,  g**DO 
ijpeaking,  mi.m  hpcciBlly  trained  at  tho  public  exj»pnwc 
duty  in  particular  spheres  should,  in  tho  public  intcrc?*, 
be  confined  to  those  epheros.  But,  admitting  this,  oco«- 
aions  arise  when  men  whose  health  unfits  them  for 
continued  residence  in  the  East  are  still  fully  qu&lified, 
both  bodily  and  mentally,  for  ef6<Ment  service  under  leiB 
tnTying  climatic  conditions — men  who  are  both 
and  anxious  to  continue  in  the  cuxeere  to  which 
have  devoted  their  lives,  and  who  conttmphilc  a 
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enforre<l  idleness,  while  Btill  in  early  middle  age,  with 
the  utmost  repugnance*  A  porunal  of  the  Foreign  Office 
Ijst  shows  euch  cases  to  have  actually  occurred— cases  in 
■Hrhich  not  only  have  the  services  of  valuable  officers  been 
lost  to  the  public,  but  hea^y  charges  incurred  for  pensions, 
no  doubt  well  earned  by  the  recipients,  but  a  totally 
uunecessftry  burden  on  the  public  purse.  The  govem- 
mentfl  of  Ruesta  and  Germany  havd  to  Bome  extent 
imitated  our  system  of  training  student -lutcrp re ters,  but 
they  recognise  no  limitation  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
Bervices  of  the  finishfid  product  can  be  utilised.  We 
can  conceive  no  logical  juatificotion  for  the  peculiar 
position  which  our  Foreign  Office  asaumea  in  this  respeirt, 
any  explanation  of  it,  except  that  a  change  of  system 

IPould  interfere  with  its  prescriptive  rights  of  unrestrained 

patronage. 

Such,  than,  being  the  avenues  by  wiiich  entrance  into 
the  consular  service  is  obtained,  what  chance  has  the 
ordinary  aspirant  of  regtil&r  promotion,  loading  ulti- 
mately, as  a  reward  for  intelligent  and  long -continued 
tabouL-B,  to  one  of  the  prizes  of  his  profession?  We  can 
only  answer  that,  without  thut  tnagic  charm  *  inQuence,' 
he  has  \eTy  little.  To  those  who  do  not  possess  that 
pharm,  the  words  'Lasciate  ogni  speranza*  might  well  be 

ttten  over  the  gates  of  the  consular  service.  In  bis 
evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  1870,  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  who  had  been  Secret^iry  of  State  for  Foreign 
AffuirH,  stated  that  a  great  deficiency  in  the  consular 
service  is  that 

'  there  is  uq  security  that  a  man  who  gets  into  it  and  does 
well  will  be  t^roitioted  to  n,  better  poRt— no  man  who  eatera 
the  service  has  any  assurance  that  he  will  gob  on-'  • 

Plenty  of  examples,  if  it  were  advisable  to  mention  names, 
could  be  taken  from  the  Foreign  OfQce  List,  to  prove  that 
Lord  Derby's  statetnent  iu  still  as  true  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago;  and  that  the  more  rocent  remarks  of  two 
dietinguii^bed  ex- Under- Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affaii-8,  which  we  quoted  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
article,  have  only  too  good  a  foundation  in  actual  facts. 
On   the   one   hand,  men   of   tried    capacity  and   long 

*  Cooimona  Paper  3Sa  of  ll<^i\  i\.  U>1,  ipciitlau  'll-^&. 
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service,  who  have  often  been  called  upon  to  disci 
temporarily  the  highest  duties,  are  suffured  to  linger 
in  subordinate  posts  for  ten,  twelve,  seventeen,  or  enu 
thirty-three  years.  On  the  other  band,  rnen  without  t»*- 
vioua  experienoe  or  upecial  qualiUcations,  but  fortunate  m 
having  friends  or  relatives  in  high  station,  soar  over  iht 
heads  of  the  friendless  ones;  or  pcrb^hps,  after  serving* 
short  qualifying  apprenticeship  in  a  comparatively  bumbii 
post,  are  fitraightway  promoted  to  one  of  the  prized  of  the 
profession.  Foreign  Office  clerks — in  one  case  at  lewr 
beyund  the  regulation  age — and  unpopubtr  membera  jrf 
the  diploiimtic  service,  havo  been  appointed,  with  do 
better  reason,  to  some  of  the  best  posts.  Only  recenUy 
we  have  seen  how  a  gentleman  retiring  from  PorliaiDent 
for  unknown  reasons,  at  what  turnip  out  to  be  an  in- 
opportune moment  for  the  government,  was  appointed* 
without  any  qualifying  experience  whatever,  to  the  post 
of  coiiHuI  at  Jin  important  shipping  and  conunercial  port 
iu  tieuth  AmeriCQi  These  things  have  been  done  in  tho 
face  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Lord  Hanuni 
then  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foi 
Affairs,  before  the  committee  of  1S70,  who  said. 


a  UiO 
irei^H 


'  I  think  it  would  occasion  very  great  and  just  diasatisfActir 
in  the  Consular  Sf?rvioe  if  a  diplomatic  oftiocr  ivere  naioo'l 
consul  At  one  of  our  large  commercial  coneulatee,  sacb  « 
Mar^eLllos  or  Nsw  York,  where  the  salary  is  high  ^nd  Otf 
position  great.  There  are  prizes  to  be  looked  for  by  tiw 
CoiLS\iIar  Service/    (Report  of  Select  Committee,  part  1>> 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  appointmenta  such  a^ 
those  we  have  alluded  to  are  always  unjustifiable,  or  thaH 
the  ofBcials  so  appointed  are  neoessarily  failures.  BuF 
what  we  do  assert  is  that  such  ^ppointmonte  constitutf 
an  injustice  to  hard-working,  meritorious  officers  of  long. 
'WPU-tried  experience ;  that  the  condition  of  an  imxtortiiat 
branch  of  the  public  service,  iii  which  such  abuse*  of 
patrontige  pass  without  comment,  cannot  be  sound;  and 
that  such  a  system  does  not  tend  to  the  satisfavt 
performance  of  the  duties  owed  to  the  state  hy 
membors  of  that  service.  We  have  shown  thati  a 
from  the  General  Considar  Service,  the  Foreign  Officii' 
has  at  it»  disposal  in  the  Eastern  bmncbea  nil  adniiP^ 
able  material  which  not  only  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
outaido   the  sorvico,  Ai\x\,  oX^ij  ^ti\jT;"vsfeft  the  Office  of 
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juBtification    for   filling    importatit    vacaDcies    from    the 
ranks  of  untried  Dutsidern. 

In  these  circumstancea,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprido 
if  the  country  has  to  regret  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
several  of  the  most  dtst>mguiahed  meirtbera  of  the  con- 
sular 9Br^-ice  in  the  Far  E&st.  who  have  retired  while 
still  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and  with  all  the  advantagen 
of  a  ripe  experience.  The  commercial  reports  of  these 
gentlemen  have  beeo  repeatedly  held  up  for  admiration 
in  the  Frees  as  affording  the  strongest  evidence  of 
capat'ity,  thought,  aud  industry',  and  fulfilling  most 
satisfactorily  une  of  the  main  objects  of  the  service- 
that  of  furaishing  information  and  advice  to  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  retiring  members 
have,  wu  believe,  at  various  times  given  public  addresses 
in  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  have  favourably  impressed  critical  audiences.  Ont* 
has  BlltHl  with  success  the  office  of  judge  at  Shanghai ; 
another  haa  been  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  many 
important  negotiations  in  China;  a  third  is  recognised  as 
one  of  tlie  moat  competent  authorities  on  the  mercantile 
marine. 

The  ground  for  retiremeut  in  each  ease  was  ill  health. 
Bub  a  state  of  health  that  iinltts  for  continued  residence 
in  trymg  Eastern  climates  may  be  compatible,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  the  most  energetic 
diachargo  of  duties  in  a  more  temperate  zone.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  utilise  the  continued  services 
of  tbc€o  gentlemen  elsewhere  than  in  China  or  Japan. 
There  liave  been  several  vacancies  in  the  post  of  consul- 
general  at  important  places  in  Europe  and  America  in 
the  last  two  yoarsj  in  any  of  which  the  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions  of  these  gentlemen  could  have  been  utilised  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  public,  while  the  present  heavy 
charges  for  their  pensions  would  not  have  boon  incurred. 
It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  their  transfer  from  u 
close  to  an  open  service  would  have  been  unfair  to  the 
members  of  the  latter  ;  but  this  argument  cannot  be  used 
in  the  face  of  recent  appointments,  in  which  the  claims  of 
existing  members  have  been  indistiriutiiiately  ignored. 

The  French  consular  scrxice  affords,  in  its  elaborate 
organisation  and  efEicieut  management,  a  maiked  con- 
trast to  the  indifference  shoivn  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
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qimlificationa  of  persons  selected  for  consuJar  nppomt- 
iuont6,  and  the  uttor  disregard  of  consistency  orregulaiity 
in  subsequent  praraotion.  AJI  French  consular  officers 
havo  a  recognised  diplomatic  etatas,  and  the  transfer  of  « 
GODBul  to  a  high  poet  in  the  diplomatic  service — that  of 
ambassador  is.  we  balie\'e,  the  only  one  absolutely  clo^ 
to  coiiHulj) — i«  by  no  inennM  a  rare  occurrence.  On  ikj 
other  hand,  a  man  of  inark  in  somo  other  lino  of  life  mfl^| 
h©  appointed  directly  to  a  consnlnt©.  but  thia  only  lafc^l 
place  in  exeeptioual  circumstanc-efi ;  and,  oh  h  rule,  flU 
posts  are  filled  by  officially  who  have  risen  in  the  regaUr 
Avay  through  the  euccessive  gradea  of  the  s©r\ic«-  Pro- 
hn-tioners  {titagiaireH).  who  must  be  under  twenty-sevra 
years  of  age,  nnd  either  possess  a  university  degree  in 
law,  science,  or  literature^  or  have  served  in  the  army  or 
navy,  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  for  Foroign  AfTuin; 
and  once  each  year  a  competitive  examination  t^kes  pldCf 
among  them  for  the  position  of  conHtd-4lh^p,  The  suhjorta 
of  the  examination  are  mtemational  law,politieal  eeonomj', 
Oleography,  maritime  and  cnstoms  law,  and  either  tbf 
English  or  the  Geruian  language.  The  successful  candidate 
ij J UBt  then  spend  one  yejirat  one  of  the  priiieipnl  chamber* 
of  commerce,  and  furnish  periodical  reports  on  the  dIetHct 
he  selects.  He  la  then  attached  to  an  important  consulate, 
whore  he  must  serve  for  at  least  three  years  before  being 
eligible  for  the  rank  of  viee-ronsul,  and  for  a  similAi 
])oriod  in  each  successive  grade  before  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  consul  or  consul-generaL  The  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  is  advised  in  nil  matters  relating  to  iV 
service,  and  espeeiaUy  in  those  affecting  the  development 
(jf  trade,  by  the  '  Comits^  Courtiiltatif  des  Consiilat^j,"  whirh 
was  create<l  by  Presidential  decree  in  1891,  and  co&«4i9ts  of 
twent>'-fivo  members,  including  Senators  and  Preeiden'' 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Flagriint  jobbery  is  uuknovn 
in  the  service;  andevcry  member  of  it.  who  does  his  duty, 
cun  look  forward  to  an  assured  career  and  to  promotien 
in  his  legitimate  turn  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  ht 
were  in  the  army  or  navy.  The  pay  is  adoquata;  (be 
consular  ofticca  at  every  large  seaport  are  invested  with 
much  outward  dignity;  and  the  subordinate  ataff  convxU 
of  permanent  ofHcials  formally  assigned  to  it  from  Paris, 
not,  an  in  t\\o  ^yi^W^Vl  ¥^Ww*i,  oS  Ub^aid  clerks,  picked  op 
at  hupUiv/.iird  \»y  tV^  cot^^^X,  ^N'Oa  q\^^  'Cwe  Tf«A«^^:«infiCi? 
pru^l>ectii  o?   iV,\v,rt\i^e^xiCTv\-W^V«S>xVyvv**,Kxv^TO.-   - 
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in  their  work  beyond  that  of  earniDg  Iheii-  s<^aiity  wsgcs 
ivttb  BA  little  labour  a8  possible. 

A  re^new  of  the  proaent  conditione  of  tho  consulur 
eervice  will  not  be  complete  without  it  brief  eons  iteration 
of  its  finaacml  position.  We  have  ijnfortunately  no 
tii6&n&  immediately  available  for  accurately  comparing 
our  own  service  in  this  reape<»t  with  those  of  other 
(P'eat  commercial  Powers ;  it  may.  however,  be  generally 
stated  that  Great  Britain  ependa  a  larger  aggregate  on 
the  ttorvife  than  any  other  state,  excepting  perhaps 
France  and  the  United  States  ;  but  that  tho  British  consul 
is  individually  worse  paid  than  his  colleague  of  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  or  the  United  States.  The  latter  state- 
ment may  at  first  sight  appear  incorrect  in  the  cose  of 
the  United  Statee^  whoee  coosul-general  in  London,  to 
take  one  example,  received  a  yearly  salary  of  only  $5000, 
nvhile  our  rept^eentative  in  New  York  has  mure  than 
double  this  amount.  But  the  emoluments  of  British 
consuls  de  ccvtH^s  are  practically  limited  to  their  salaries. 
The  amount  received  by  consuls  in  the  way  of  fees  for 
voluntary  flor\'iccs  is  too  insignificant  to  bo  taken  into 
consideration  as  an  item  of  regular  income ;  and  the  same 
remark  r^iay  be  applied  to  certain  oommi^sions  iHiid  ta 
c^onsule  on  account  of  sums  disbursed  by  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Tratle,  Admiralty,  War,  and  India  Offices, 
The  United  3tates  consuls  on  the  other  hand  are  entitled 
tOj  and  do  regularly  levy,  largo  personal  fees,  which,  in 
important  consulates,  frequently  quadruplicate  their 
ofBcial  salaries,  and  everywhere  form  a  regular  and  sub- 
stantial addition  to  them. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  the  total  cost  to  the 
nation  of  the  entire  consular  service  is  820,^24/,  Thitf 
indudes  fl:>[}/,  allowed,  as  previously  mentioned,  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  British  subjects  throughout  the  world  j 
but  tho  whole  is  reduced  to  a  net  toUil  of  2!iO,742/-  by 

il     appropriations  in  aid  to  the  amount  of  yy,5*J3^.     These 

1     appropriations  consist  of — 
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,,                    „              Japan  and  Slam  Serviced        ■         .  1,1&U 
ContiibaUon  from  IrnLlan  Kou&mic  to  dipIomatiD  nud  oon- 

mjlar  PHiablLwhtoflQti  In  Chin*.  Sinai,  and  PcmtU      .  *.<W1 

Sundry '^ty> 
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Tbe  dbtinctSon  divwn  id  tfae  Forei^D  Office  list  V 
twem  Uw  gmevml  «emee  rad  tbat  in  tho  Ottotnaa 
doaunkma  is  not  obaerred  hi  the  c^tiiiiaCes  ;  bat  the  toUl 
expenditoro  maj  be  claaiified  as  foUowe  : — 
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The  misrwUancotts  cxpen^^c^  idcIuijo,  in  tlio  Getipr&l 
Serri**,  ontfits  and  travelling,  postn|^,  incidentals.  4?bspek 
boepitals,  etc. ;  and  in  China,  Japan,  nnd  Siam,  tegalioii 
gnArdfi — which  is  not  a  conanJnr  oatlaj  at  aU — out^ts  a&d 
travelliDg*  rent  aUowanres,  postage,  Incidentals,  primt 
expeiMF-e*.  medical  attendance,  etc.  All  consuJar  officen 
in  the  Far  East  receive  medical  attendance,  bat  not 
medicine,  at  the  government  expense;  and  are  ^tfaer 
proTided  with  official  residences  or  receive  atloiranGe  b 
lien  thereof  on  a  ecale  of  one  sixth  of  their  sahuiefl^ 
Their  retiring  pensions  are  ealculated  on  the  basis  oi 
Halaty  and  rent  allowance.  In  the  jear  187^  that  of  tbe 
latcet  select  conunittee,  the  net  expenditure  on  oor 
eorunlar  service  throughout  the  whole  world  e!XGeed«d 
200.000/.  In  1902  it  hwl  increased  to  22Gfi06lt  and  th? 
estimate  for  the  current  year  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
230,7421.  Thecommerceandindustry  of  England,  the  mAn 
isourrea  of  its  wealth,  with  which  the  conaular  aerrioe  is 
indiBaoIubly  [iseociated,  have  during  this  period  of  tMrtjr 
years  steadily  and  constantly  grown.  Our  foroign  trttd» 
iH  now  nearly  twofold  what  it  was  in  1872,  oar  shipping 
tonnngo  fally  thi-eefold,  Tet  the  net  increase  in  our  wbolo 
expenditure  on  the  consular  services  throughout  the  wodd 
is  only  30,000/. ;  while  the  increase  in  the  mere  roatlns 
duties  performed  by  consults  may  be  eetimated  hy^  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  feos  levied  for  ofi&oial  Bcrvice^ 
and  credited  to  the  government  in  the  Gtoneral  Consular 
Service,  excluaWc  oi  Cteno^  5is.^b.t\^  mi4.  ^kou  to  w 
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the  ratio  of  increase  i§  prohably  groatflr,  has  grown  from 
30,000^.  to  ovRF  70,OO0Z,  Taking  seventeen  of  the  beet 
posts  in  the  General  Service,  we  find  that  the  ficlarios 
paid  to  individual  conSTiIs  range  from  2250/,  (New  Tork) 
to  BOOL  (Marseilles);  but  New  York  is  exceptional  the 
salary  in  no  other  post  excoedinpj  1400^.  In  the  spet^ial 
services,  m  the  Near  and  Far  East,  the  sahiries  paid  in 
fourteen  important  posts  range  from  1500^.  (Shanghai)  to 
800/.  (Conatantinoplo). 

The  thirty-one  posts  referred  to  are  the  beat  on  the 
list.  Members  of  the  flervico  obtain  them  only^  if  at  all, 
after  long  nnd  meritorious  labours,  extending  over  many 
years;  but  they  are  frequently,  as  we  have  shown,  con- 
ferred on  outsiders,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  already  on 
the  establishment*  Is  it  possible  to  assert  that  remunera- 
tton  on  this  scale  is  an  adequate  return  for  the  ser\-icea 
expected  from  a  consul  during  a  life  of  exile,  it  may  be  iu 
unhealthy  and  trying  climates,  and  in  countries  where 
tho  ordinary  cxponacs  of  living  arc  on  a  far  higher  sciUe 
than  in  England^  ^vhere  there  are  no  pducat-ional  fMrilities 
for  his  children,  and  where  he  is  himself  compelled  to 
incur  heavy  expense  in  costly  pasaagea  to  and  from 
England  when  considerations  of  health  or  other  good 
reasons  force  him  to  tjtke  leave  of  absence?  No  com- 
passionate allow^ances,  as  in  the  military,  naval,  and 
Indian  services,  are  granted  to  consuls'  widows  and  chil- 
dren*  except,  in  very  rare  easea,  dnlea  from  the  ordinary 
civil  list ;  and  some  provision  for  families  must  therefore 
be  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  head,  often  in  countries 
where  the  rates  of  life  insurnuee  are  far  in  excess  of  those 
in  England.  Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that,  wherever  hie 
poet  is  situated,  a  consul  is  obliged  to  maintain  at  his 
ow^r  expense  the  dignity  and  social  position  proper  to  the 
holder  of  an  important  and  respected  office  in  a  foreign 
land,  while  the  demands  on  his  hospitality  and  charity 
are  frequent,  and  practically  inevitable.  Finally,  the 
cost  of  hving  has  increased  and  the  standard  has  been 
raised  during  the  last  generation  all  over  the  world  ;  tint, 
except  in  isolated  instances,  consular  salaries  remain  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  twenty  or  thhty  years  ago. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  surprising  that  men 
of  education,  refinement,  ability,  tact,  and  courage, 
such  as  many  of  our  consuls  undoubtedly  are,  should  bo 
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■willing  to  devote  themeelvea  to  a  career  which,  at  itB 
beat,  offers  no  higher  pecuniary  rewards  than  those  we 
have  quoted.  It  epeaka  -well  for  them  that,  as  a  daas, 
they  are  conBcientious  in  the  discharge  of  thc^ir  duties: 
and  that  in  ovory  part  of  the  world,  howover  crushed  they 
TTiHy  be  by  the  wearing  anxiety  of  a  perpetual  struggle  to 
keep  up  appearances*  they  worthiiy  main t-aio  in  their  lire* 
and  conduct  tho  best  traditions  of  English  gentlem 
and  responsible  servants  of  the  imperial  government- 


We  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers 
plain  unvanuBhed  description  of  the  British  consular 
service  aa  it  now  is,  witbnut  making  a.  Hingle  statement 
that  cannot  he  verified  from  the  Foreign  Office  List,  the 
eatimatesj  or  other  official  publications.  We  claim  to 
have  fahown  that  tbe  whule  system  stands  in  urgent  nM<i 
of  thorough  reform ;  and  that  need  was  never  ao  great  aa 
to-day,  when  our  commerce  is  threatened  on  all  sides,  &i 
it  never  has  been  before,  by  active,  enterprising,  and 
intelligent  rivals.  The  materials  for  that  reform  are 
ready  to  hand.  Wo  have  shown  that  the  expenditure  on 
the  service  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  gretitly  increased 
demands  made  on  its  members,  the  rapidly  growing 
interests  of  the  Empire,  or  the  large  rise  in  the  cosi 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  throughout  the  world ;  and  wo 
assert  that  public  economy  has  In  this  particular  instance 
been  carried  to  a  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  he  com- 
patible  with  efQcieney,  and  becomes  the  worst  form  of 
extravagance.  But  we  have  also  shown  that,  even  if  no 
addition  is  made  to  the  present  parfiimonioua  votes,  the 
nation  should  and  can  obtain  a  better,  far  better,  return 
for  its  outlay  than  it  now  gets-  It  is  the  managament 
that  is  in  fault ;  and  Parliament  will  fail  In  ita  duty  t« 
the  public  if  it  continues  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of  recent 
events  and  permanent  conditiuna,  the  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence which  has  hitherto  marked  Ob  attitude  towards  the 
laches  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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Art.     XTTL— LONTX>N      EDUCATTOX      AXD     THE     ACT 

OP  iwa 

Bftrriitcr  ml l^w.     I^odoo;  dv«et  and  HaxwpO,  1903. 
2.  rfcg  .Wfcw/iofc  Ad,  IWL 


The  recent  eoActdcait  of  a  ]aw  which  deals 
sivelj  with  the  wbols  Mibj«et  ai  education,  both  prrmaiy 
and  secondAr^,  u  a  Dctahle  fiwt  ia  onr  nAtiooal  history, 
and  IS  fnuight  with  ooaaeqaeneeB  of  ritai  importaiicc. 
What  those  ni^mqf  lie  ii  wiQ  be  cannot  be  inXij  or 
wiselj'  estimated  until  the  heat  ai  laxt  pnilinn'ii  eontm- 
rersies  shall  hare  abated  &ad  until  some  cxpeijcuce  of  the 
actual  wofkiM^  tA  the  Act  ihAO  have  been  g*^***^  Bot  It 
is  not  inopportune  to  attempt  a  brief  Tetroeped  and  an 
estmiate  of  what  has  already  been  effected  by  the  new^ 
Act  and  of  what  it  hae  failed  to  doh  It  if  rerrriaTlj 
dMirahie  to  dueius  the  bearing  at  that  Act  on  the  pro- 
blem which  joi  A  wait*  eolBtMio.and  to  mraddnr  hovfur 
the  principlca  whkli  hnve  olreadT'  reeerred  the  iMnrtJnn 
of  FaHiametrt  cno  be  ^plied  to  meet  the  reqoirement*  of 
adDeation  in  the  nM<iiyJie 

When  the  yoieniaiept  decided  to  take  in  hand  the 
task  of  reeonetraeting  the  educational  bifarie,  th^  had 
before  them  the  fact  that  Mr  Fonter'tt  Act  of  1870  had, 
OD  the  wbolc  worked  latiafectofilj.  It  had  covered  the 
country  with  fvnuiT  eehool^  erovj  one  oi  which  warn 
famished  with  qoalifted  teaAer*.  and  waa  flobjeet  to  the 
rules  of  the  central  Boafd  of  Edncatkai  and  reg^olarij 
TieHed  by  lU  oOectm.  It  had  enlisted  the  MMipention  of 
an  the  Tf^^om  bodiee  iriiieh  had  founded  f^onentaiy 
achookp  and  it  dietHbated  pablk  md  to  them  on  oo»fi- 
tions  which  were  g^nemlly  aeceptaUck  But  the  reporta 
of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Cotnmianoti,  at  the  Technical  Is- 
atractvm  CanmkBon.  and  of  the  CommiMinn  preridod 
over  by  Hr  Bryee,  bad  caOcd  public  attention  to  the  fiMt 
that,  while  the  elementary  edoeatioti  of  the  country  had 
been  r^ii^factrjnly  orgsEuaed,  the  adranoed  edocalaon 
need^  bj-  thoM  whoae  children  do  not  me  die  pmnavy 
fichools.  bot  ccevpy  the  whole  field  between  those  echogfa 
aod  the  anirenBtiee,  ranained  still  In  &  clvhc^  ^s&^ok- 
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complete  fltate,  controlled,  in  part,  by  endoived  foanda- 
tions,  by  joint-stock  companicB,  by  religious  bodies,  by 
municipalitiofl,  by  private  enterprise,  and  by  other  volun- 
tary agencies,  sometiQieft  in  rivalry  or  ©vRn  in  hostiliiy 
to  ea,ch  other*  but  unconnected  and  wholly  inadequate  ic 
the  national  needs.  Some  very  intelligible  aXarm  vrti 
cmised  by  the  evidence  of  our  deficiencies  in  th«  techmnl 
and  BcientiBc  training  which  le  needed  for  skilled  industij, 
and  by  the  suspicion  that,  owing  to  the  superiority  ot 
«uch  training  in  other  countries,  England  was  losing 
ground  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  this  alarm 
served  to  reinforce  the  demand  which  vras  mado  by  otbar 
peraona  who  were  loss  concerned  with  material  interest^ 
but  who,  on  grounds  such  as  Matthew  Arnold  luid 
long  and  porgistently  advocated,  wore  in  eynipathy  witi 
his  favourite  plea—*  One  thing  is  needful :  organise  yoor 
secondary  education^' 

Accordingly  the  general  expectation  favoured  thft 
prospect  of  a  measure  which  should  aim  mainly  at  the 
completion  of  the  national  hyhtem  by  adding  to  ft  A 
systematic  provision  for  intermediate  and  higher  instnic 
tion,  and  Unking  it  on  to  the  existing  work  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which,  within  its  own  sphere,  was  genemilr 
believed  to  have  aerved  its  purpose  well,  and  to  ne«I 
little  or  no  essential  modiScation.  A  measuro  thus  limits 
in  its  scope,  and  framed  on  the  lines  of  the  Report  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Commission,  would  probably  hAYt 
been  accepted  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  But  other  con- 
siderations determined  the  government  to  embark  on  a 
bolder  enterprise  and  to  fashion  a  scheme  which  super- 
seded much  of  the  existing  machinery  and  involved  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  whole  edifice  of  public 
instruction  from  top  to  bottom.  Two  roosons  wen; 
aesignod  for  this  resolve.  The  first  was  tho  general 
desire  for  unity  of  udministrfltioo,  and  for  bringing  all 
departments  of  education  under  the  control  of  one 
authority  in  each  district.  It  was  behoved  that  the  Scot- 
tish system  of  universal  school-boards,  eneh  of  which  has 
cognisance  of  both  primary  and  socondaiy  instruction  ui 
its  own  district,  was  inapplicable  to  England ;  and  ihat 
the  constitution  of  English  school-boards  hardly  justified 
the  extension  of  tVie  "^ci^w^erft  of  those  bodies  beyond  the 
domain  of  eVemen^TY  "'t^^^;^^'^^^^'   ^^^"^^N^fft^^-ttooog- 
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iftion  of  two  rating  authoritiee  would  needleBsIy  com- 
jliriLte  the  local  Ailminist ration  atid  produce  overl/ippiag 
Uid  other  inconveniences.  A  second  renson  for  tlie  intro- 
flaction  of  the  meaaure  was  of  graver  importanro  and 
tnore  sure  to  excite  controversy.  Many  of  the  supporterH 
of  tlio  government  bad  viewed  with  coucem  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  maintaining  in  efficiency  the  schools  controlled 
ry  the  Church  of  England ;  and  the  oocflBion  eeomed  oppor- 
tune for  placing  the  relations  of  those  schools  to  the  state 
Dn  a  surer  and  more  permanent  basis. 

It  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the 
ibortive  Bill  of  1901  that  the  estEtblisbment  of  a  new 
uthoiity  to  dea]  with  secondary  and  technical  education 
llono  would  bo  the  chief  object  of  the  new  legislation;  but 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  extended  ao  hs  to  give 
additional  strength  and  permanence  to  the  principle  of 
denominational  Instruction,  Provieioa  was  m.ado  for 
^htening,  if  not  removing,  the  pecuniaiy  pressure  on  de- 
ominatiouat  managers,  while  If^aving  to  those  managera 
majority  of  two  thirds  in  the  future  government  of  the 
schools,  on  the  easy  condition  of  maintaining  the  fabric, 
rhere  w^as  also  a  provision  whinh  favoured  the  establish- 
ment  of  new  schools  of  the  voluntary  or  *  non-provided' 
dass,  and  virtually  discouraged  the  building  of  now  *pro- 
rlded'  schools  of  the  board-school  type.  At  the  same 
dme  the  govemmout  propoflod  that  an  additional  grant 
of  1,300,000^,  should  bo  made  from  the  imperial  erchoqucp 
in  relief  partly  of  rates  and  partly  of  those  vohmtaiy 
subscribent  who  would  be  charged  with  the  ma.intenance 
of  the  fabric. 

Nevertheless,  the  hopes  of  those  who  desired  additional 
Tueansand  iuOuencefordenoininatioual  teaching  were  not 
entirely  realised  either  in  the  framing  or  in  the  progress 
of  the  Bill,  For  the  Co^i-per-TGDiple  claueo,  which  forbids 
the  teaching  of  distincLivi?  creeds  iind  riit^chiMn^fi  in  the 
provided  schools,  was  not  repealed;  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  introduced  into 
section  4  (higher  education)  a  provision  extending  the 
principle  of  that  clause  to  all  schools,  colleges,  or  hostels 
which  might  be  provided  for  secondary  education. 
Further,  a  new  clause,  section  7  (5),  was  accepted  by  the 
government,  enacting  that  in  non-pruvided  schools  'assis- 
tant teachers  and  pupil  teacher^  »«i>^r  k**  appointed,  if  it 
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is  tlioiitfht  fit,  Avithout  referE'iico  to  religious  ereed 
deroniinatloD,'  thus  leaying  all  religious  testa  a^ppUcailil 
to  head  toachors  only*  Finally,  tho  gOTernmeat  accept 
the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  section  7  (0),  \phich  providi 
simply  that  the  religious  inatruction  fiball  be  '  under 
control  of  the  managcrSf'  that  is  to  say,  of  a  mixi 
body,  of  whom  the  majority  are  almoat  neeeeeai 
laymen.  These  modiflcations  in  the  original  scheme  of^ 
tho  government  were  ohvioualy  diataeteful  to  a  small 
number  of  its  aupportera ;  but  they  greatly  facilitated 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  Farllanieiit>  and  it^ 
ultimate  occopijincc  by  public  opinion. 

An  effort  was^  however,  made  hy  the  advocates  of  more 
definite  religious  tearbiug  to  competiflate  for  these  losses  by 
a  new  and  initried  device  known  as  the  'right  of  ontry,"  1^ 
means  of  which  all  aided  Hchools,  whether  provided  or  non- 
provided,  might  be  vifiited  by  niiniaters  of  religion  to  gJre 
denominu-tiooal  instruction  accordiug  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  A  motion  to  this  effeot  by  Lord  Hug:h  Cecil 
Avas  lejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a.  deci^ve 
majority  (24:3  to  57)-  An  attempt  made  by  Lord  HatiEftX 
to  secure  the  same  object  by  means  of '  external  faeilidtt' 
for  the  te«ching  of  creeds  and  catechiscis  in  neighboiiriny 
churches  and  chapels  diuing  the  eohool  hours  failed  in 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  a  compromise  proposed  by  Lenl 
Lyttou,  permitting  the  various  religious  bodies  to  use  the 
ciasd-rooma  of  the  provided  schools  after  school  hours,  ^ 
met  with  a  similar  fate<  ■ 

Fach  of  these  proposed  courses  would  have  been  open 
to  very  grave  objections.     Kindly  people  of  all   parties     i 
have  welcomed  such  proposals  at  first  under  the  imprefl-H 
sion  that  it  was  fair  to  the  sects  all  round  to  give  them 
a  footing  in  the  municipal  or  public  schools.      But  it  Is    , 
needful  to  remember  that,  in  those  eountricB  in  which  fl 
tfucb  an  arrangement  prevails,  tlie  social  and    religieufll 
conditions  dififer  materially  from  our  own.     In  Canadail 
in  Ireland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  the  inhabi-    i' 
tants   are   all    known    to    be    either    Catholics  or    Pro- 
teetanta ;    and    there    is    generally    provision    for    two 
different  forme   of   religious   teaching  to  correspond  to 
this  distinction.      In  each  case  there  is  a  ereed^regi^ter 
of  parents.     No  such  register  exists  in  this  country,  or 
would  bo  tolerated,  M  li-'Ci  BpUaxo^X.  ^^t^i  ^si^v^  V^  iorm  one,. 
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;Th©re  is  no  niachmery  for  ascertaining  the  dh'eree  wishes 
of  parents  in  regard  to  the  specific  dogmatic  instruction 
ey  may  prefer,  or  for  ^ving  effect  to  those  wiahos  when 
iscertfitned.  The  introduction  of  specialists  representing 
ihe  iut^resta  of  different  religious  parties  would,  on  any 
)OTtdition3,  tend  to  destroy  the  unity  of  a  school's  work, 
ind  sf^riously  weaken  the  just  inQuence  of  the  teacher; 
^nd  it  w^ould  brin^  prominently  hefore  the  mind^  of 
ronng  children  sectarian  differentea  of  which  Ihey  do 
lOt  know,  and  need  not  at  present  know,  the  meaning. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  parents 
JeBire  that  any  such  '  facilities '  should  be  offered  to  them. 
tn  country  places  where  thero  is  but  ono  school,  and  that 
I  school  in  which  all  the  religiouH  teaching  ts  of  a  distinct- 
Tely  church  character,  the  Nonconformists  have,  it  is 
urgcdi  a  real  grievance;  for  questions  relating  to  god- 
fothers  and  godmothers  and  the  sacraments  are  clearly 
Inapplicable  to  the  children  of  ffon  con  for  mist  parents; 
and  the  learning  by  heart  of  the  Catechism  is  not  un- 
reasonably objected  to  as  an  unreal  performance,  wholly 
ineffective  even  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
In  a  v^iao  and  conciliatory  address  delivered  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  Winchester  diocesan  con- 
Ference  in  October  last,  a  suggestion  was  made  which 
would  go  far  to  remove  these  difHculties.  The  Arch- 
biahop  said  r 

*  I  slioTilil  dcflire  to  give  an  undertaking  tkat  in  our  Church 
schools  tho  tlDje-iable  of  roligioua  teaching  should  be  so 
ftrniTit'"ed  and  published  as  to  j^how  clearly  on  what  day  or 
days  fllono  any  class  was  taught  our  religious  fomiulariee,  so 
tliat  parents  might  readily  know  how  to  withdiviw  thoir 
chitdron  from  that  specific  lesson  should  they  so  desire.' 

The  Bishop  of   St  David's,  in  like  manner,  discusses 
proposal  for  u  Welyh  educational  compromise. 

"I  hopo'  (he  said)  'before  very  loni*  U»  confer  with  the 
XHoueuan  Board  of  Education  as  to  the  best  way  of  fixing,  foi- 
the  Gonveuienoe  of  Nonconformist  parenttr,  the  houi^  in  tho 
week  In  which  the  Bible,  the  CaLeebbni,  and  the  Prayer-book 
will  be  rcspecbtvely  t*uglit  iu  Churck  sehoola ;  and  for  arrang- 
ing, as  far  aa  may  be  practicable,  aluwimtivc  Scripture  losaous 
for  children  whoae  parents  desire  them,  du"""  t-he  hours  in 
which  Church  children  are  taught  thr  '  text- 

books of  the  Church/ 
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The  adoption  of  these  suggestions  in  rural  districts  woi 
prove  very  acceptablo  to  N  on  conformist  parents.  They  say 
in  effect  that  they  do  not  wish  to  exclude  their  Gbildrca 
from  the  biblieal  teaching  or  religious  influences  of  a  good 
Bchooi;  atill  lefiH  do  they  desire  to  send  their  own  mmistfin 
into  it  to  give  lessons  on  Nonconformity ;  although  tliej 
are  naturally  unwilling  that  their  children  should  recxnrt 
distinctive  leesons  in  ehurchmn-nship-  Suuh  nn  arrange' 
meat  as  the  two  prelates  propose  needs  no  public  legiaJo- 
tion  to  give  it  sanction,  it  could  easily,  under  the  present 
law,  be  effected  by  a  considerate  and  friendly  adjustmeTif 
of  duties  between  the  non-provided  schoob  and  the  local 
authority.  It  would  make  the  adoption  of  tho  '  right 
of  entry '  plan  wholly  unnecessary  iu  the  '  on< 
districts.' 

Still  less  is  there  any  need  or  demand  for  that 
in  towns  in  which  parents  have  a  choice  of  ecfaooU.     la 
the  London  educational  area  there  are  denominatioDAl 
sohoolj^  within  reasonable  distance  nrailablo  for  all  per*  v 
sons  who  desire  them.      Such  schools  may   be  classifiaiH 
as  follow  ; —  ' 


o  '  Tigai 
lat  ^1^^ 


r>flaD]iiliiatl*>EU, 

No.  of 

AeevfniBfr- 

dALIOIV 

Chnroh  of  England      .         .         .         , 
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40 
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40,111 
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Talal  at  Tian-BcMnl-Bchools    . 
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£ta,37« 

175,330 

466 

&35,82fi  ^ 
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The  net-  result  of  the  Act,  and   of  the    various   parlia- 
mentary   discussions   and    decisions  which  attended  its 
progress,  has    been   to   give    increased    stability  to   the 
class  of  MchoolH  heretofore  called  "voluntary,"  to  preserve     f 
their  distinctively  denominational  character,  and  to  reliev<fl 
their  managers  from  much  financial  anxiety.     But  on  the     ■ 
other  hand,  it  niuat  be  o\vned  that,  in  deference  to  a  very 
general  demand  for  what  is  kno-mi  as 'popular  control 
the  status  o£  audi  sc\ioo\a^ia&*:oTia.i*i'TOi:s\^  ^A\.*ix^3d,    Poi 
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cbial  boundaries  and  traditions  count  for  less  than  of 
yore  in  our  socia!  fiystem^  and  the  theory  that  the  clergy*  , 
man  of  the  parish  ia  the  authorisod  chief  of  all  its  roli- 
gious  ageuciefs  though  not  without  beautiful  and  vener^ 
able  associations,  cannot  possibly  be  accepted  as  a,  basifi 
for  the  organisation  of  national  education  in  a  democratic 
commuDity,  These  inevitHble  changes,  howaver,  have  nut, 
been  without  substantial  though  perhaps  undesi^cd 
compensations.  They  have  in  one  direction  restricted 
the  nphere  of  a  clergyman's  influence,  but  in  another  they 
hare  greatly  onlai^ed  it>  Ho  can  no  longer  claim  the 
position  of  an  autocrat ;  but  he  can  be^  and  generally 
is,  an  iniluentia]  member  of  a  scLool-board  or  other 
local  authority.  He  is  frequently  appointed  chairman ; 
and  he  discovers  that  association  with  laymen,  some  of 
'whom  may  be  Noncoafornusta,  in  the  performance  of 
an  important  public  duty  increases  and  widens  his  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  and  greatly  multiplies  his  oppor- 
tuniUes  of  public  usefulness.  It  should  be  no  amall 
satisfaction  to  a  minister  of  religion  'who  finds  himself 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  solo  management  of  a 
parochial  school,  to  find  also  that  he  has  thus  become 
ablo  to  cooperate  "with  his  neighbours,  and  to  take  a 
larger  share  in  the  civilisation  and  the  pubUc  life  of  the 
community,  Hia  character  and  position  will  justify  him 
In  watching  with  special  Interest  the  religious  teaching 
which  is  given,  not  only  in  the  non-provided»  but  in  tbo 
pro\'ided  school.  He  will,  as  a  manager,  or  as  a  member 
of  a  local  committee,  have  it  in  his  power  to  see  that  the 
rehgious  instruction  given  in  the  provided  school,  under 
the  restrictions  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  is  thorough 
and  effective,  and  he  will  he  better  able  to  know  to  wbiit 
extent  such  instruction  may  be  most  wisely  supplemented 
in  church  or  in  catechetical  exercises  on  Sunday  for  the 
children  of  hia  own  coiniDumou. 

Here  is  a  very  signiticant  passage  from  the  last  annual 
address  of  Lord  Keay,  the  chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board : — 

'The  fact  that  clergy  of  all  deDoniinatione  have  always  been 
reprbB<>i]ted  on  the  Schuul  Board  ...  is  hardly  compatible  wltli 
the  assertion  that  only  mcDtal,  and  not  mori^l«  iiuprovomenl 
is  foremost  in  the  work  comlncted  iu  the  scliooU  of  tbo  Boaitt- 
Of  the  total  nmuber  of  uiauEigerat  ^^%  Mft  ^A.^x^.'i'^k^^  ^V  xia» 
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Gburcli  of  Englaud,  and  135  are  Nonconformist  ministers 
\ng  A  total  of  183,  or  nearly  21  p&r  cent.  The  total  number 
groups  of  Tnanitgore  18  I8S  :  of  theee,  55  bare  trbAirtnen 
are  dergymcD,  and  1>  hayo  cbsnlrmen  who  tire  Xonconfoi 
ministeps,  ranking  o,  t«ta-l  of  CH,  or  nearly  85  per  pent^; 
theee  ch&irmen  are  elected  by  the  groups-  In  come  cofies 
clergymen  who  are  managers  of  oup  schools  are  niso  man&i 
of  ToJuntary  ftohoola.  During:  the  oxietence  of  this 
ii^  clergymen,  17  Nonconformist  ministers,  find  4  CatboUr 
firicHt^  bare  found  Beata  upon  it,  .  ,  ,  The  fact  that  they  owt 
their  2K>HitroD  on  the  Board  to  election,  and  on  the  groups  ol 
maHD&Kers  to  Bclectaon,  inevitably  teii<^  to  increase  the  raliH 
of  their  beneficent  eo-operation.' 

That  m  all  parts  of  the  country  the  nuniiiters  of 
rdligion  are  showing  their  'willin^ess  to  take  an  active 
part  with  the  laity  in  adminUtoring'  the  sr.hool  aysiiem  ii 
a  fact  of  happy  auguryi  In  this  matter  our  coautry 
differs  essentially  from  France  and  the  United  StaM; 
far  in  neither  Is  the  co-operation  of  the  cler^  in  the 
management  of  the  state  schooU  provided  for  or  expected 
Under  the  now  Aot  the  clergy  will  not,  it  i**  true,  speak 
with  the  same  authority  an  that  of  the  members  of  directly 
elected  school-boards :  and  they  will  regard  themselves  aM 
preoLudod  not  less  by  professional  duties  than  by  their  own 
tastes  r,nd  aptitudes  from  bet^oniing  cjindidntes  for  seats 
on  the  county  cotmcilB-  But  in  any  recast  of  the  educa- 
tional authority  for  the  metropolis  it  is  essential  that  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  eervlces  of  that  class  of  th« 
community  who  by  sympathy,  and  by  the  nature  of  their 
special  responsibilities,  are  most  closely  concerned  vritli 
the  moral  and  social  advancement  of  the  people,  should 
be  steadily  borne  in  mind.  M 

The  preoccupation  of  Parliament  and  of  public  opinion 
with  questionw  relatinj^  to  the  machinery  of  ttchicntion, 
to  the  authority  ^^' hi ch  should  control  the  echoola  from 
without,  and  to  the  adjustment  of  rival  claims,  ecclesi- 
astical and  municipal,  Iiaa  grievously  hindered  any  ade* 
quate  consideration  of  the  problems  which  affect  the 
deeper  character  and  ultimate  aims  of  education  itaetC 
Of  improvement  in  teaching,  of  the  adoption  of  new 
methods,  of  a  raWA  BV&.T\4ft.ti  o^  CTi.*;^\lftuce  in  the  schools 
thomsplvefi.  -we  \\nv<^  \v^bv4  \v1\V.    ^^^C\its.v  \^  \v,  ^\^ 
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bat  a  good  scbool  ought  to  be  and  to  do  ?  What  are  the 
elatiooa  which  ouf(ht  to  subsist  betwodn  its  work  and 
bat  of  the  outaidc  world — the  family  life,  the  indastrJal 
fe,  ths  life  of  the  citiz;en  aud  of  the  state  ?  How  could 
ur  schools  do  more  than  is  done  in  them  at  present  to 
quip  their  pupils  for  a  righteous,  intelligent,  and  useful 
fe?  Theae  queationB,  however,  seldom  occur  in  public 
discussions;  and,  when  they  do,  they  aro  apt  to  bo  aub- 
jnerged  by  u  rolling  flood,  of  party  contrnversies.  Yet 
they  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  problem ;  and  they 
must  be  better  heeded  by  statesmen  and  parents  and 
public  writers  before  we  can  hopt?  to  roaeh  a  »?ompl0t©ly 
Batiflfactory  system. 

For  example,  there   is  as  yet  no  generally  accepted 
iN^ncluaian    as   to  the   respective  provinces   of  primary, 
secondary,    higher,   and   technical   instruction ;    and  the 
Act  doGa  Jittlc  or  nothing  to  ntake  the  distinction  clearer. 
By  implication,  primary  instruction  includes  the  ordinary 
"work  of  elementary  day-schools  up  to  the  age  i>f  HftfPii ; 
but  all  evening  schools,  higher-grade  aod  continuation 
Behools,  and  pupil-teocher  clashes  for  central  InBtruction, 
are  aHHutned  by  the  Act  to  belong  to  the  region  of  *  higher 
education/    This  distinction  is  not  vory  intelligible,  and 
ivould  prove  embarrasBing   in    practice,  were  it  not  for 
the  fnrt  thiit  the  whole  organisation,  in  both  its  depart- 
ments, is  to  be  placed  in  the  hnnds  of  one  local  authority. 
In  so  far  as  rating  is  concerned,  however^  the  Act  leaves 
tliat  authority  in  this  anomalous  position,  tbat,  while  the 
amount  which  may  bo  available  for  primary  schools  is  not 
limited,  and  may  in  London,  for  example,  continue  at  its 
present  rate  of  \4-QQd.  in  the  pound,  the  sum  leviable  for 
^all  the  purposes  contemplated  under  the  name  of  *  higher 
'education'  is  restricted  to  twopence  in  the  pound  (about 
|d4S,70G/.  per  annum),  m  addition  to  the  produce  of  the 
I*  Whisky  money,'      But  the   revenue    derived   from    the 
Hynatonis  and  Excise  Act  is  already  appi'opnated  and  so 
I^Jitdfciounly  applied  by  the  Tet^hnical  Education  Committee 
I  of  the   London  County  Council,  to  Polytechnics,  to  the 
improvement  of  scientific  Instruction  in  secondary  schools, 
'•ti*  science  scholarships,  and   U>  the  Council's  promising 
traLuing-college,  tbat  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  uss^^t 
ifLvailablo  for  any  other  of   the  purposes  included  under 
jthe  head  of  higher  education  when  \jonAovi  X^iionxc-^^^x^ 
Vol.  197.— Xo.  dS4.  2  U 
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miT^JtH^l  of  upocifr]  lej^alation.     Tbifi  will  be  evident 
H  hiUV  ruiiini^mtioD  uf  tha  following  detAils  of  lafit 
rx^wiiiUliiiv  uf  tfa«»  annual  ^utn   of    ISO.OOO/.,  being 
itoitttui  of  tlic  bo«r  tukd  spirit  duties  appropriated  b; 
Livttdvtit   C^niaty  Ooonal  for   the   purposes  of 
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X,  %  — Jr   ^  ^  ■www'   Skftt  whea    the  fa 
rftiBABWHMiiito  the 
tt  vfl  AmIcv  to  appropriate  it  to 
mjt      ^^    ^^^^liwp  «P»  tihaa  tkoae  just    enum^-^^i 
^  watwi  S«-  all  the  otfcer  pwpoae«   conU^- 

t.^%  X  ^  ^«  Act  most  tlMnCore  be  limited  to 
.  -MiMte^sdtothetwopAniifnte.    The  curiow 
evoniiiii  w'booJi  mmd  papil-teftchef 
to  iho  |)i\)viuoe  of  *  k^^i^r '  or  secofl- 
eridoiitly  IfiMxtthle  to  liv  ofTect  of  the 
m  judgnu>nt.    vhi^-h   dtt^rvd   that  the 
i  .Tt^mm  ^  money  df^nvinl  fnun  the  rmics  on  akIi 
,  w  oAra  vires  on  the  piut  uf  the  BoftnL    But  socA 
'4CV   haa  always  b(>^n  wiihm  the   ponder  of  t3» 
,-r^  m  diepeusiiig  ihi'  [»*rlij«u^niary  grant,  and 
tiouedand  re^ilntM  by  the  aatborisedCdde 
uion  Department  trom  the  outset.     Hencv 
'oliticians  were  Aoleiunly  puEaling  themselT^d 
.     h  .questions  «9  the  Htniv^s  of  certain  subjects  to 

l^, ,>i  tind«rthe  term  olcnjoniarj' education,  and  ihe 

^MUn^  Miblle  and  ingenious  M^yis  m  which  the  true  limits 
t^  «tfeOQdlU-y  instruction  had  be*n  overstepped.  AJ- 
|||Qtt«h  nobody  sought  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  tiw 
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ment  in  voting  its  annua.!  grante,  a  vague  impreesion  was 
left  that  local  bodien  ought  to  he  restrained  from  applying 
rates  to  the  same  purposoa  as  that  grant,  and  thus  from 
oairyiijg  into  full  effect  th©  Code  of  regulations  they  wei^e 
bound  to  administer. 

What  the  view  of  the  Education  Department  has  long 
been  on  thia  subject  may  best  be  gathered  from  the 
instructions  which  are  annually  aJdresaed  to  his  Maje^tj'r^ 
inspectors.  In  effect,  those  officers  have  been  told  that, 
ivhile  certain  elementary  matters  were  indispensable, 
other  subjects  calculated  to  broaden  the  intelligence  of 
t^e  children  and  to  increase  their  interest  in  learning  and 
in  future  eelf-improvementr  might  fitly  t>e  added  to  the 
modest  curriculum ;  that  there  ipas  intentionally  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  choice  left  to  the  diBCretioQ  of  teachora 
and  managers;  that  it  was  desirable  to  oncourage  a  f ull 
use  of  this  discretion;  and  that  in  doing  so  there  was  no 
dajiger  of  any  encroachment  on  the  proper  province  of 
secondary  instruction,  so  long  ae  the  teaching  was  ap- 
propnate  and  well  adapted  to  the  intellectual  needs  of 
tJte  scholars. 

The  true  and  effective  distiDction  between  elementary 
and  higher  education  is  not  founded  on  consideration  of 
the  subjects  taught*  but  on  the  fitness  of  the  instruction 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  probable  duration  of 
their  school  life.  A  scheme  of  instruction  designed  for 
those  who  will  leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  is 
primary.  A  school  for  those  who  will  stay  till  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  and  who  will  enter  commerce,  the  civil 
service,  or  the  minor  pi'ofessions,  is  a  secondary  or 
intermediate  school-  A  school  which  retains  its  scholars 
till  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  prepares  them  to  enter 
the  universities,  i^  a  high  or  academic  school.  What- 
ever can  be  taught  soundly  and  without  pretentious- 
ness within  these  limita  of  age  falls  properly  within  the 
range  of  the  several  schools.  But  there  will  ever  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  variatiims  in  type  among  those  even  of  the 
Bome  class.  To  attempt  to  differentiate  schools  solely 
according  to  the  subjects  they  teach  is  to  stereotype  the 
educational  ideals  of  one  generation,  and,  by  labelling 
institutions  as  '  grammar '  schools,  '  science '  schools,  *  com- 
mercial '  schools  or  '  technical "  schools,  to  assume  that  outi 
particular  form  of  instruction  is  tor  u^XXui^e  U>Nia  vrrtv'^'Qi- 
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■iaod  «« the  etApLe  of  its  edoeaiiaBal 
lo  tbinic  without  vexation  of  the  wasted 

expendod  on   hundreda  of  endow^ 

because  they  were  founded  as 

iicbools,  continued  during  three  centonoa  to 

MelveH  &A  pledged   to  spend  time  in 

Greek — that  b   to  aay,   in  teachmg 

needed  nor  demanded — and,  at  the 

to  quote  the  bequest  of  the  'piuaa 

for  failing  to  teach    what   was  df  nuindral 

mueh  niorev 

The  current  terminology  implies  th&t  tliore  aj«  tbnt 
department«  of  public  education — primary,  iMifMUrjiwI 
technicaL  Unfortunately  this  distinction  luis  liquet Kt 
some  encouragement  from  the  ofBcial  lai^oAgv  adofttrf 
in  dintributing  the  work  of  the  Board  of  EdnraAw 
among  itiJ  officers.  But  to  treat  thoeo  three  dcpoft- 
menUi  Bs  co-ordinate  is  iUogicsl  and  not  A  little  nafi- 
leading.  The  last  deaignation,  the  AomewhAt  Ul-dft^ned 
term  ^technical/  haa  laid  hold  of  the  public  imaginatio&i 
because  it  i»  generally  Hupposed  to  connote  6ome  nev 
kind  of  learning  which  will  help  to  revive  oar  waniu; 
induatnes,  and  bring  with  it  some  commercial  advantogv 
in  the  markptn  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  encitled  to  rank 
OS  a  third  and  co-equti)  deportment  in  tiie  general  org&oi- 
Bation  of  national  education.  If  by  '  technical  instroctioa' 
in  >te  larger  sense  is  meant  some  training  of  the  eye  aad 
hand  by  other  than  book-meLhodB.  some  knov'ledge  of 
the  sciences  on  which  ckilled  industry  depends,  deftne» 
in  the  ufi©  of  tools  and  scientific  instruments,  appropriate 
physical  exercise,  some  discipline  in  drawing,  in  obeer* 
vation.  in  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  laws  Rnd 
phenomena  of  nature,  then  *  technical  instruction '  should 
lind  a  jjlace  in  all  schemes  of  instruction  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  In  this  l&rger  eengo  it  appeotn 
in  the  schemes  of  Milton,  Comenius,  and  Locke.  But  the 
proportions  In  which  these  ingredients  should  be  naxed 
Id  a  school  curriculum  will  vary  greatly.  In  many  schooU 
the  subjects  will  be  pursued  mainly  as  instruments  of 
genera]  education,  and  as  entitled,  with  the  ordinaiy 
studies  in  language,  history,  and  mathematics,  to  a  da« 
proportion  ot  tb.<^  t\Ta&  o-Uotted  to  inetiiiotion.  In  oon- 
'uuation   aixi  bi^tftT-^^ui^i  ^^q^^  'C&^^  ^j\VV  t^hiim  a 
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l&r^er  ^nd  often  a  predominant  share  in  the  scheme; 
whilo  in  Polytechnics  &nd  in  schoriJe  specially  doaigned 
for  Hpprenti<?e8  and  artiann*  they  will  form  the  staple  of 
the  inatmction  and  discipline,  though  never,  it  may  be 
Hoped,  without  some  substantial  ret-ojifnition  of  the  claimn 
of  the  hiimnnitie'*,  iind  of  the  *  life  that  is  moi*  than  meat.' 
Special  classes  and  departments  mny  iltly  be  added  for 
manufil  training,  for  domestic  economy,  for  other  ioBtnic- 
tion,  such  as  may  be  caUed  for  by  local  ci renins tancjss  and 
needs  ;  but  they  should  be  organically  attached  either  to 
a  primary  or  to  a  secondary  school;  and.  although  the 
Bubjects  may  be  called  technical,  the  school,  as  an  inatitu- 
tion.  would  be  tvrongly  designated  u.  *  technical '  school. 

Whether  the  evening  continuation  schools  and  the 
higher-grade  schools  are  ofldcially  placed  in  the  category  of 
primary  or  that  of  secondary  institutions,  it  la  of  the  last 
importance,  in  reconstructing  the  educational  system  of 
Ijondon,  that  they  should  be  maintained  in  increasinj^ 
efficiency,  for  they  are  among  the  most  vahuible  nnd 
bopeful  agencies  in  the  metropolis.  They  supply  a  motive 
foT  continuing  the  studies  of  a  youth  at  the  critical  time 
xvhen  he  is  leaving  the  day-school,  with  the  appetite  for 
knowledge  quickened  but  not  yet  satisfied,  and  with 
many  distracting  influences  tempting  him  to  postpone 
all  further  application  to  a  distant  date,  which  possibly 
may  never  arrive.  The  London  School  Board  has  shown 
singular  zeal  and  ability  in  the  ivay  in  which  it  has 
sought  to  meet  this  need.  At  the  beginning  of  1903  its 
ordinary  evening  schools  were  attended  by  30,465  fee- 
paying  scholars  and  6549  free  scholars.  Commercial 
tdasues,  art  Mud  science  schools,  in  all  of  which  fees  are 
paid,  raised  the  total  to  55,895.  The  Board  has  been 
blamed  for  making  the  instruction  in  so  many  coses 
gratuitous;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  itw  UiUxiety 
to  extend  its  usefulness  to  a  cla^s  which  is  in  sore  need 
of  help,  and  in  making  special  efforts  to  render  the 
erenlng  schools  attractive,  the  Board  somewhat  strained 
its  legal  powers.  In  view  of  the  largo  public  interests, 
financial  and  other,  which  are  concerned^  we  may  not 
forget  that,  while  it  is  reasonable  that  the  state  should 
provide  Loatruction  gratuitously  up  to  the  age  limit  at 
which  attendance  is  compulsory,  it  is  not  ec^ually  cleat 
tl*nt  the  public  should  be  solely  re&poi\a\t\^  ^^^  -^To^xKwvt 
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tlie  meADfl  of  further  self-improvenKmt  to  dMeaw^hmj 
been  freeJy  inatructed  in  the  neceaeary  elemoBta^ 
are  now  presumably  earning  part  of  db^r 
Such  persons  fully  deserve  encouragement  and  fatdp: 
it  ta  good  for  them,  q»  well  aa  for  the  conunnnitj.  ibt 
they  should,  by  the  payment  of  moderate  feea,  tak» 
of  the  responsibility  upon  themselves.  Xn  <ioaig 
they  afford  the  best  guarantee  of  the  seriousness  of 
demand  for  advanced  instruction;  othenriBe  tbe? 
prone  to  set  a  low  value  on  the  evening  aehool.  and 
treat  carelessly  what  is  provided  gratuitously,  Theyi 
bIbo  tempted  to  cons^ider  the  recreative  side  of  the  achod 
course  as  ite  chief  attraction.  The  late  Vice-pre«ideu  ol 
the  Council  denounced  with  pitilew  candour  the  ani|di 
supply  of  gymnastics  and  amueemonta  in  the  BooiA 
evening  schools.  There  was  some  exag^ration  in  fcsf 
st&lement;  but  ho  was  fully  entitled  to  moke  a  probMt 
An  evening  school  should  be  planned  on  the  hypotlMi 
that  all  the  members  have  some  serious  pixrpose  in  St 
tendiug ;  and  granted  of  public  inoney  are  to  be  jnsdfivJ 
on  this  hypothesis  only.  A  generous  system  of  'fiw 
places,'  obtainable  by  scholars  of  exceptional  meril,  or 
open  only  to  those  w^ho  have  obtained  a.  suitable  leaving 
certificate  from  school,  may  very  properly  bo  provided  ftl 
the  expense  of  the  rates ;  but  all  other  students  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  contribute  their  share  of  the 
needed  funds. 


One  of  the  least  satisfactory  episodes  in  the  histofy 
of  the  Act  nf  1902  wati  the  discussion  which  reeulterl  in 
the  enactment  of  clause  13  (2)  relating  to  endowmenti 
applicable  to  public  elementary  schools.  The  clause  in 
its  final  foru)  is  ilm  follows  : — 

'Any  money  arising   from  au  endowment  and   pa]d 
county  council  for  those  purposes  of  a  public  elcuen 
eehool  For  which  provision  ia  to  be  made  by  the  council, 
be  credited  by  the  council  in  aid  of  the  rate  levied  for  tbe 
purposes  of   thia  part  of  this  Act  in  the  parish  or  pa 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  are  served  by  the  sdi 
for  the  purposes  of  which  the  aum  is  paid,  or,  if  the  couni^ 
direct,  shall  be  paid  to  the  overaeera  of  the  parieh  or  pans 
in  the  propottlotia  ^l^e'Alfe4  Vv^  ^lie  council  and  applied  by  the 
overseers  in  a\^  ot  tVe  pcniT-TtL^\^^T«*,\^v^JBa^:^t\lSl^: 


or  uiE 

echS 

ndlfl 


*ery  flttle  time  or  argument  was  expended  upon  this 
clause;  and  it  parsed  through  both  Houses  mth  scarcely 
ony  difficulty,  owing  to  tho  pressure  of  topics  which 
challenged  more  debate*  But  the  principle  of  the  clause 
is  one  of  serious  eigniQcance,  and  is  wholly  inconnist-ent 
With  the  policy  hitherto  aanctioned  hy  Parliament  in 
reg;ard  to  endowiceDts. 

Thn  SchoolR*  Inquiry  ComraiBftionerH  of  1865,  at  the 
end  of  fcheir  elaborate  inveatigation  into  the  history  and 
condition  of  educational  foundations,  reported  that  there 
ivere  about  3000  endowed  echoolr^  in  England  and  WhIgh, 
782  of  which,  being  classical  or  semi-classical*  and  being 
int ended  to  give  higher  than  elementary  education, 
came  therefore  within  the  purview  of  the  Commission 
Bs  secondary  or  grammar  schools ;  while  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  2000,  were  practically  elementary 
schools.  In  comiuentiug  on  these  the  Gonunissionei's 
aaid: 


*  Some  of  these  two  thousand  endo^vmeate  are  uosv  paid  to 
a  priiiiary  uchool  t^upported  nuLLoIy  b^'^  sutu^ripLiuus.  If  the 
school  is  aided  by  a  government  grant,  the  amount  of  the 
grant  is  reduL^ed,  »nd  the  eodoivraeut  is  thus  rtwilly  u-iijiliod  iu 
relief  of  the  goacrat  body  of  tho  taxpayers.  But  others  main- 
tain an  indepepdent  primary  schooU  and  iiiriejiendence  in 
suck  a  ease  frequently  iuTolves  a  waste  of  money,  a  lack  of 
proper  ccntf'ol,  and  exemption  from  the  salutary  visits  of  an 
inspector.' 

Numerous  eases  were  cited  showing  that,  even  in  1865, 
the  iH>Bseasion  of  a  local  endowment  often  hindered 
rather  than  helped  the  education  of  a  parish,  since  by 
its  gratuitous  character  the  endowed  school  sometinieH 
damaged  a  good  paif)chiaf  school,  and  sonietimeri  pre- 
vented the  estJiblishnicnt  of  one,  while  it  received  scholars 
of  the  eame  social  class,  and  generally  gave  an  inferior 
ed  nidation. 

In  the  twentieth  century  it  is  still  more  obviously 
true  that  an  endowed  elementary  school  is  as  complete 
an  anachronism  as  an  endowed  workhouse  or  police- 
station.  Now  that  the  law  recognises  the  obligation  of 
the  state  to  make  provision  for  gratuitous  elementary 
instruction  in  every  district  in  England,  any  other  pro- 
Tision  for  this  particular  purpose  is  c\eaT\y  a\x'^^srt>w^\!ift* 
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To  use  the  endowment  oa  a  subetitute  for  rfties  orsob- 
fkcnptions  ts  to  make  a  present  of  tt  to  Fatepaj«cs  aall 
subscribers,  and  to  ^ve  do  adrantage  whatever  to  t^' 
cblldren  of  the  poor,  fur  whom,  and  for  whom  onljrttb 
founder  intended  tt.  Hence  the  problem  pr^eent^d  te 
the  fltate«rman  ib,  how  to  give  to  the  endowed  town 
village  some  special  educadonal  advantage  vhi^ 
ordinary  operation  of  the  law  would  not  gire.  Hi 
Inquiry  Commiaaioners  were  thus  led  to  recomiMnd 
thati  in  many  cases,  the  money  sboiiltl  be  empLoyed  in 
the  foundation  of  acholarsliips,  or  other  aida  to  the  a^ 
vancement  of  education.  And  the  ^ucceesiTe  Conuci^- 
moners  who  have,  during  more  than  thirty  yean^*  been 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  ScbooU 
Act  of  l$G9,  have,  in  framing  fichemea  under  that  Act» 
adopted  the  wi^e  recoinrnendatfons  of  their  predeces90i«> 
and  have  nought  to  utilise  local  endowments,  origiuoUT 
intended  for  the  supply  of  free  education,  for  purpoeeaw 
nearly  rh  possible  akin  to  that  intention.  At  the  wxmo 
time  they  have  endeavoured  to  secure  for  the  clam  wludi 
the  founder  intended  to  benefit  some  esceptionnl  adtwi- 
tii^^s,  e.g.  a  fund  for  j^npplying  scholarships  tenaUe  At 
higher  schools,  or  for  apprenticiog  and  placing  otit 
scholars  of  unut^ual  diligenoQ  and  promise;  a  larger  aii^ 
better  school  library;  the  provision  of  additional  appii- 
ratus  or  an  additional  teacher^  so  that  the  best  scbolAns 
if  they  lived  far  from  a  secondary  echool,  might  rcveiTC 
ill  their  own  ^nllage  advanced  inatnictiou,  and  thu«  be 
induced  to  remain  a  year  beyond  the  onliunry  age. 

All    these    and    other    educational    luxuries    such  aai 

future  experience  may  show  to  be  desirable,  fall  strictly 

within  the  true  province  of  au  educational  endownieni, 

and  would  fulfil,  in  a  way  exactly  adapted  to  our  chai^int? 

modem  needs,  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  founder. 

^  It  is  not  likely  that*  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  ^atfl 

I  and  the  local  authorities  will  bo  ablo  to  apply  rates  and 

I  taxes  to  these  supplemental  purposes.     Beneath  all  thfl' 

I  varieties  of  social  conditions  there  is  latent  among  01 

I  youth  at  the  time  of  leaving  school  a  desire  for  knowled^ 

t  which  needs  only  to  be  wisely  stimulated  and  encouraged 

I  to    become  a   waurce  of  boundless  streiigth,  safety, 

^^k        enlightenmeui  to  the  conmiunity-     And  when  the  edi 

^^B       tiouni  authorW^es  o^  \\ie  ^\it\i\^  w:e  v^SVe  Vq  i.\eRQif©t' 1 

m. I^T 
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ways  of  foBtering  this  love  of  knowlodgo  thoy  will  find  it 
an  adpADtAg4>  to  avail  theiaselvea  of  the  one  special  ftind 
which  ancestral  piety  tias  placed  ab  their  disposal,  and 
which  may  bo  earmarked  to  provide  for  new  osigoncies 
and  to  meet  obligatlonfi  other  than  those  which  could 
properly  be  imposed  upon  the  rate-paying  public. 

There  is  thua  in  claueo  1^  an  ominous  depai"ture  from 
the  principle  which  the  best  authorities  have  always  ad- 
vocated in  regard  to  educjitionol  endowments.  In  Ihe  dis- 
cniSfiioD  on  this  ::lause  in  the  CommonB,  filr  Henry  Hobhou^ 
pointed  out  with  great  clearness  and  force  the  true  signi- 
ticance  of  a  provision  whk-h  handed  over  a  local  educa- 
tional trust  to  tho  relief  of  the  poor-rate  or  the  school- 
rate.  He  argued  that  the  incotne  should  be  used  for  the 
paripfh  in  some  such  way  us  tn  impiTive  itn  educ/itii^n,  aod 
that  tho  power  of  framing  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  and  of  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants,  tthould  be  retained  by  the  Board  of  Ediica^ 
tion.  His  amendnient  was  rejected;  and  with  it  dis- 
appeared whatever  advantage  the  poor  might  have 
«.lruwn  from  a  fund  int'Onded  for  their  BiiecinI  beueBt. 
Thus  a  great  opportunity  far  nettling  local  endoniueuta 
oa  au  equitublo  and  useful  bai^is  has  bo^n  lost- 
It  woidd  be  disastrous  to  extend  the  operation  o?  tho 
13th  clause  to  the  London  BilL  The  metropolis  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  parochial  chanties.  Even  in  the  restricted 
area  of  the  City  proper,  Mr  BrycBH  Cutmnirtsion  found 
funds  enoiigli  devoted  to  obsolete  or  miechievou:^  uscm 
to  yield  a  total  capital  of  1^90^412^.  After  deducting  all 
that  portion  of  this  capital  fund  whifh  was,  by  the  instru- 
ment of  foundation,  destined  to  ocelcajastical  pui-poses, 
there  remained  a  sum  sulhcient  to  provide  155,000^.  for 
the  pui'chase  of  open  spjices  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  110,500/.  for  the  erection  of  Polytechnics,  and  also  to 
reserve  a  capital  sum  yielding  50,000/.  per  annum,  partly 
for  the  niaintemmco  of  the  ]'olytoi;hiucti,  rtud  partly  for 
aiding  kindred  institutions  such  as  the  working  men's 
and  working  women's  colleges,  school  libraries^  equip- 
ment for  science  and  laborutury  clauses,  and  the  like. 
This  great  booD  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
artisan  chiss  has  been  rendered  possible  by  economising 
effete  enda^vment^  It  would  not  have  hpvn  aviiihihle  hud 
the  whole  of  such  endowments  VtecTX  t^\^^  toX-o  K>\\fe  -^^iv^ 
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for  the  beoefit  of  the  London  ratepayers.  Outfiide  Uw 
City  proper  theT'e  are  many  paroi^hifil  <-haritiea  whirK 
ongmaily  expended  in  doIe8«  Christmas  gifta,  bread  left 
on  the  tombstone  or  thrown  from  the  church  towor»  bare 
been  appropriated  to  elementary  education,  and  have  fiar 
years  been  received  by  managers  ae  if  they  formed  part 
of  the  voluntary  contributione.  For  example,  in  the  single 
parish  of  Paddin^toii,  money  derived  from  freehold  eetatc; 
and  from  eafranchiBed  copyhold,  amounts  in  all  to  tbe 
sum  of  1060/.  per  annum,  and  has  boon  distributed  by  the 
parochial  trustees  iimong  the  national  Hcbool>4,  The  di*- 
tributiou  was,  in  most  cases,  settled  by  order  of  thts  Court 
o£  Chancery  before  the  Act  of  1870,  at  a  time  "nrhen  nearly 
all  the  elementary  parish  schools  \rere  what  are  now  to 
be  called '  non-provided/  aud  when  the  only  purpose  served 
by  the  grant  w^as,  not  to  make  the  school  better,  but  to 
reduce,  pro  tanto,  the  necessity  for  voluntary  subscriptiooi; 
It  is  manifest  that  what  is  here  wanted  is  first,  a  c&reful 
and  thorough  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
parochial  endowmente,  similar  in  its  scope  to  that  whkli 
took  place  in  the  City  in  1383 ;  a  small  conunittee  of  the 
local  authority  should  then  be  told  off  for  the  exprcM 
purpose  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  local  resources,  and 
afterwards  adopting  »^mB  coherent  and  yet  elastic  plan 
for  applying  the  charities  to  the  varied  educational  needs 
of  the  several  jMirieheB, 

It  is  cheering  to  record  that,  even  ^moug  contmuiutjett 
in  which  there  was  serious  opposition  to  the  Acti  therw 
has  been  a  very  gennral  desire  to  rarry  it  loyally  into 
effect,  and  to  make  its  provisions  work  with  as  little 
friction  us  possible.  Clause  17  of  the  Act  dcBnes  the 
powers  and  constitution  of  the  education  committees  in 
very  general  terma,  and  leaves  the  composition  of  «ach 
committee  to  bo  settled  in  detail  byechemefl  to  bo  framed 
by  the  county  councils.  We  have  now  before  us  retunw 
from  nearly  all  the  counties  in  fingland  show^ing  how  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  have  been  interpreted.  Th« 
number  of  members  iu  the  councils  ^-aries  from  50  lo 
X\]&  ;  aud  the  number  on  the  education  comiuitt^es  frotn 
20  to  79,  Lanoiishire,  with  73.  ^md  Worcester,  with  78, 
being  th©  on\y  ciiVuA\^&  ^\tA\  lft.r^«r  numberB.  In  evety 
ease  there  is  a  c\%ar  Taft^oAVrj  ^A  *;*rai*si&cT*^s\i.'Oofe  if«m- 
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mittee.  The  number  of  additional  members  placed  on  the 
committees  by  co-optatiou  v&rie^  from  6  in  Lincoln  and 
NorthaniptoD  to  20  in  Glourflflter  aud  2t  in  Hertfoi"d-  In 
many  counties,  notably  Hertford,  West  Sussex,  Oxford, 
Hampshire,  East  Susaex,  Shropshire,  Cornwall^  Cumber- 
land. Lincolnshire,  tbo  {yj-opfed  niemberB  nre  appointed 
on  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  councils  themaelvea. 
In  eome  others  the  council  is  f^uided  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  VArioUH  1oi*aT  bodleN  intf^reiHited  in  education,  such 
as  volantary  and  other  schools  associations,  the  governing 
bodies  of  coUe^^es  aud  ^ammar  schools,  provincial  colleges 
of  university  rank,  and  teachers'  a^^sociations ;  and  in  a 
few  caaes  the  power  has  been  given  to  such  outside  bodies 
to  elect  and  nominate  members  of  the  education  com- 
mittee. 

The  precise  amount  of  authority  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  education  committee  by  the  councils  is  not  perfectly 
clear  from  the  languagie  of  the  statute  (clause  17) ;  but  tlie 
general  intentiou  is  plainly  that,  while  the  county  council 
is  to  bo  the  rating  authority,  and  therefore  the  supreme 
authority  over  finance,  and  is  also  to  control  the  choice 
of  the  education  committee,  that  coniraittee  shall,  never- 
thelesst  possess  real  and  eiTective  power.  Hence  the  right 
selection  of  the  members  is  a  matter  of  vital  import-  The 
memberH  should  possess  leisui'o,  education,  the  public  con- 
fidence, and,  above  all,  a  genuine  interest  in  popular  pro- 
gress and  in  the  improvement  of  the  fii^hools-  We  have 
seen  from  the  schemes  already  framed  that  there  ia  a 
fotr  chance  before  u»  of  obtaining  the  services  of  such 
persons.  Bui  there  ftr«  differences  in  the  Diethod  of 
iitlaining  this  re^uU^  Wo  arc  convinced  that  it  will 
prove  A  mirilake  if  th(«  i'4>unciis  ohandon  the  exercise  of 
theirownd^     ■,  T    Ti  ^     '  '  '-rlgo^andplacetheresponsi- 
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give  rise  u>  euiTUBiiig  And  lo 

And  would  pwrk  die  cuntmRtea  witli 

tbemselTcv  as  boldiitg  &  brief  in  the 

tsr  in»titationfi  or  nnmll  «MMtiea» 

taify  rpprevertUtire  in  xhmr  cfaai«rt«r. 

necommrj  to  secure  is  a  <ioe 

cocpermiee  and  instructed  pablie 

tibe  vfteciAl  ne^d^  and  chanuteriaties  of  a  daUjiet,  nnd  c/ 

Mieh  edacational  ag«ticied — librarieSt 

oavin^    benlu,  mechanica'   iartitiitai^  and   tte 

roight  be  hronght  into  belpftd  irfatioa  vith  tlia 

work  of  the  wlioolx.     A  cooncil  wiD  met  mcve  wifgij  ia 

keeping  these  larger  interests  in  view,  and  ilrnlit  titt 

tbem  on  its  own  reipon^bilitf,  than  fay  meo^niifai^  tbs 

corjKirate  nght  of  sectaHan  or  profoasfmal  ancicriia  lo 

nominate  members. 

A  subject  emtnentiy  worthy  of  eonfitderation,  thoa^ 
frequently  overlooked,  w  the  eiipediency  of  ad^np  BJL 
inspector  of  scbocds  for  the  district  to  the  edocatioa 
Mmunittee.  Ue  neeessarily  possesses  uao^ual  local  know- 
ledge, and  could  on  many  pointe  furnish  osefnl  aid  to  the 
eommittet'.  In  Franee  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
of  the  City  of  Fari.s  has,  by  reason  of  its  metropolitan  ua- 
ptn't^ncet  a  complete  and  (vpnrate  edurfltion^il  organisa- 
tion of  its  own,  under  the  sap^titendence  of  th«  Pr^fetde 
laSeineandlheCondeilMuni'^paldeParis.  TheinspecCoffl 
Hre  nominated  by  the  University  of  Pftri^  and  a  conodsr- 
able  ehare  of  the  administrative  bosineds  la  entrnfited  to 
thoee  officers.  There  is  in  France  a  larger  proportion  of 
official  personages  than  v^ould  be  generally  approved  in 
England ;  but  even  here  the  value  of  sncb  services  a«  an 
ex|wrienced  officer  could  render  well  deserves  the  ooo- 
Mdemtion  of  the  connciU  and  of  the  central  authority. 


It  may  bo  rogorded  as  an  accepted  principle  that 
edot'^itioD  IS  henceforth  to  be  a  mnnicipal  fnnetion,  anil 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
supreme  local  authority.  In  the  country  this  principle 
has  found  expression  in  the  Act  of  1902,  both  county  and 
couot>-  borough  councils  *ae ting  through"  a  special  educa- 
tion  committee.  But  this  method  of  devolution  is  com- 
paratively novel  at\4  xitvVvv^A^  ^xvd  has  yet  to  vindicate 
itself  by  experience,    \\,  -vw^Ji  \ift  \ia:i»T4.oN^  \»  T«:if^  fe. 
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ivitihout  considerable  modifications,  to  tlie  huge  problem 
of  London. 

Id  whatever  manner  the  new  educational  authority 
maybe  constituted,  its  duties  will  be  very  onerous.  It  will 
administer  the  revenues  oF  a  small  kingdom*  and  will 
be  charjrod  with  the  educational  interests  o£  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  Scotland  or  Holland  or  Sweden,  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  &»  that  of  Switzerland.  It  will  have, 
in  the  firat  place,  to  take  over  all  the  work  done  by  the 
present  School  Board,  with  its  565,325  scholars,  its  13^885 
teaehere,  Inchidmg  heads,  asaiHtjLnta,  and  pupil  teachers; 
its  etaff  of  1^85  t^pccial  iuntrut'tors  in  manual  training  and 
domestic  aubjecta  ;  its  441  visitors,  4tU  school-keepers,  and 
3d  correspondents.  Next,  it  will  become  necessary  to 
assume  the  supervision  of  all  the  non-provided  or  volun- 
tary schools  at  present  outside  the  piurx-iew  of  the  Board, 
to  the  number  of  51'i,  with  175,380  ncholars.  Further, 
iia  daty  will  be,  under  Part  ii  of  the  Act.  to  consider 
the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  whole  metropolitan 
area,  luul  bo  bring  into  haniionious  relation  all  griiiujiiur 
scbools,  public  day-schools,  private  and  joint-stock  en- 
terprises, as  well  as  to  include  within  their  purview  all 
the  work  now  performed  hy  the  Techaiiail  Conunittee 
of  the  London  County  Council.  The  establishment  of 
traimng-colleges,  the  due  afEUIation  of  those  institutions 
to  the  UniverHity  of  London,  the  creiition  of  new  secon* 
dary  schools  where  they  ai'e  needed,  the  framing  of  a 
good  eystom  of  scholarshipa,  so  as  to  place  new  oppor- 
tunities of  advancement  from  one  place  of  instruction  to 
a  higher  mthin  the  reach  of  uU  who  havo  the  ability  to 
use  them — theao  aro  only  a  lew  of  the  subsidiary  prob- 
lems whiob  will  demand  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of 
national  imj>urtAnce  that  a  body  undertaking  so  vast  a 
trust  shall  be  quahBcd  to  undertake  it. 

However  well  the  work  of  local  administration  may  bo 
done  under  present  or  future  legislative  proviaiona,  one 
of  tbo  moet  effective  safeguards  for  thoroughness  and 
for  the  continued  improvement  of  popular  education  must 
be  looked  for  in  other  directions,  and  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  action  of  the  central  department  at  Whitehall.  De- 
centralisation is  a  good  thing ;  but  it  is  very  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  it.      There  \\\\\  aAvja^s  \»  &^tt>'OT**??C>a 
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diBtncts  and  Local  governing  bodies  content  with  s  W 
ubindHrd  IhiMl  iif  jliiu  Htid  of  achif^veTiient.,  mid  wtfJl  aa^ 
fied  ao  long  ne  their  Hchoola  ar*  not  Ixid  enough  toi 
loBs  of  grant.  It  may  be  ussumod  that  a  departniMit 
t\i&  imperial  government^  with  the  best  expert  ftdvioe 
its  command  and  the  healthy  inQuence  of  par 
and  public  criticism  on  its  procedure,  mil  gem^rallyhi 
n  higher  staniiardf  both  of  what  la  deairHble  and  of 
IB  attainable  in  a  achool,  than  the  ideal  of  tbe  a 
local  authoritj'.  And  until  thw  control  influence 
really  potent,  ttie  nation  will  fail  to  brin^  its  b«st 
Bources  to  bear  on  tbe  mental  and  moral  iDiproveiuciLtiif 
tho  pooplCi  It  is  the  mam  function  of  a  state  departfoeitl 
to  stimulate  rather  than  to  repress  local  effort, 

TliiH  function  has  he«n  differently  discharged  it 
different  times  during  the  history  of  tbe  DepartiEuait 
Binoe  its  virtual  creation  in  the  year  1S46.  At  firvt  iliv 
oflice  at  Wliiteh&,ll  dfd  not  reg^ard  it^e]  f  as  cbn-rged  in  U15 
sense  with  the  direction  of  public  education-  It  aiinptj 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Qh  cerlaic  f^niv 
annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and  verifying  th^  futfil- 
ment  of  conditions  which  were  framed  to  secure  for  tit 
nation  a  due  equivalent  for  its  outkty<  Hnt<  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  led  to  the  promulgation  of 
specifying  in  detail  the  conditions  under  ivhirh  pn 
money  should  be  distributed  and  thd  manner  in  whi 
excellence  might  be  rew^arded  or  inefficiency  penalised 
giving  or  withholding  grantrt.  In  effect,  these  eodw4  serrJ 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  educational  standard,  aikL 
by  graduating  the  grants  according  to  d^roes  of  nM^ 
furnished  a  motive  both  to  te^ichers  and  t^  managcntti 
do  their  best.  But  tbe  system  of  *  payment  by  retfiilfe 
as  determined  by  the  individual  examination  of  the  eii^ 
dren,  was  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily,  partly  bv  lb( 
encourBgemeat  it  gave  to  the  adoption  of  niecbank&l 
method.s  of  teaching,  and  partly  by  the  lowering  influeoc 
it  exerted  on  the  ideals  of  teachers  and  managers  alab^ 
Little  by  little,  under  successive  admin  is  t  ration*,  tlif 
system  has  been  modified,  and  the  tests  applied  to  tltf 
work  of  the  school  have  become  truer  and  more  oftectiv* 
Nevertheless,  until  recently,  the  grant  was  nlvi^ay?  urd*r 
stood  io  bo  aftsoftaed  m  some  proportion  to  the  worth  oft 
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been  wholly  abandoned.  Detailed  examiQatioa  of  work 
done  has  given  place  to  a  general  inspection  of  the 
methods  of  doing  it ;  and  the  itDpressionH  of  an  inepet'tor 
on  the  order,  behaviour,  and  general  JiitelligenL^p  of  the 
scholars  have  taken  the  place  of  the  more  Bearching  testa 
Trfatt^h  were  once  insisted  on.  Serious  <?oniplaints  have 
t>een  hraird  in  referenre  to  the  lu.xil,y  and  inaccuracy 
which  have  thus  been  generated;  but  there  are  signs, 
in  the  code  just  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of  tlie 
discovery  of  a  'more  excellent  way/  and  of  the  desire  to 
rely  on  a  judicious  admixture  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion rather  than  upon  either  method  excUisively,  What- 
ever method  be  adopted,  thei'e  is  no  part  of  the  country 
iu  which  skilled  examination  by  experienced  officers  from 
headquartera  can  safely  bo  dispenBod  with. 

Bat  aft«r  all  we  need  a  higher  guarantee  for  future 
success  than  ie  to  be  foimd  in  the  efforts  of  even  the  most 
enlightened  and  devoted  of  officials  or  of  our  clergy  and 
schuul  fiuthoritie^.  We  must  look  t*i  the  awakened  con- 
science of  the  nation  in  regard  to  the  need  of  more  culti- 
vated iutelligance  as  the  chief  factor  in  our  social  pro* 
grens,  and  the  richest  anseb  in  our  material  wealth.  In  all 
departments  of  life  and  of  society  there  is  a  prevalent 
notion  that  learning  is  mainly  valuable  as  a  means  of 
securing  some  visible  advantage.  The  questions,  What 
is  the  use  of  this  or  that  mental  exercise?  Will  it  pay? 
What  is  its  probable  bearing  on  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, on  commercial  or  professional  suoceHs?  are  fatal  to 
any  true  conception  of  the  worth  of  intellectual  culture. 
Yet  they  are  oonatantly  asked ;  and  the  'great  gospel  of 
getting  on '  has  dominuted  the  public  opinion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  still  finds  adherents  in  all  classes  of 
the  community. 

The  northern  part  of  our  island  in  more  favourably 
conditioned  in  this  respect  than  England.  The  humblest 
Scottish  peasant  likes  his  boys  to  learn  Latin,  not  becaufle 
he  seea  any  close  connexion  between  Latin  and  wage- 
earning,  but  because  he  takes  Latin  as  the  synibol  and 
representative  of  the  higher  studies  which  will  make  the 

Lboy  a  better  man,  and  will  do  somctbing  to  raise  and 
ennoble  his  life,  whether  it  carries  him  up  to  n  profeseiaiv 
or  not.    Nearly  four  centuries  of  tra^Uo^  aiii  ^^-^vv^xv^'i      m 
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have  cauaed  the  ideal  of  a  good  education  to  In  At 
Unccljr  higher  in  ScotlAnd,  oomparing  persons  in  the  samA 
socih!  rank,  than  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  fwo- 
portion  of  young  men  i;vho  p&ss  throogh  the  unircr- 
ailies,  the  proportion  of  elementary  teachers  who  poaw 
dt^mic  degrees,  und  the  proporLlon  of  instructed  jroon^ 
yn  who  are  found  taking  a  hi^h  phtce  in  the  ranks  ol 
indtistry,  are  all  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  Engiaikl 
ScQtdmc?n  have  di^tiD}j>^Lii?hed  themselves  no  less  in  litera- 
ture and  metaphysic  than  in  engineering  and  mechankal 
inveutiou  and  in  other  departments  of  human  octiTity 
for  which,  prima  facie^  we  til^oiild  have  been  diepoaed  io 
(.HinsiJer  technical  training  i-ipecially  appropriate.  But 
thia  la  not  hecaoso  the  unport&nce  of  siich  txaioing  hai 
been  onduly  acc^entuated  in  the  teaching  of  the  Achooln, 
but  rather  in  oonspcjut^np*?  of  u,  conviction  that  good 
training  in  the  art  of  thinking,  %vith  the  aid  of  a  broad 
and  generous  eurricnlom,  forms  the  surest  basis  of 
rh&racter  and  of  an  outfit  for  life  for  both  sexes  and 
all  cloH^e^  alike.  The  spirited  efforts  which  have  of  late 
been  made  by  the  elected  local  authorities  in  many  of  our 
largeiit  towuH  to  make  thoir  schooU  exirellent  and  to  trj 
new  experiment^**  remind  u^  of  the  abounding  Titalityond 
hopofulnefiA  of  some  of  the  great  American  citicet  n'hich 
vie  with  ont^  another  in  the  splendour  til"  their  material 
provision  for  teaching*  and  are  distinguished  by  local 
pride  in  any  new  form  of  F^uccess  which  they  achieve. 
It  ia  to  the  growth  of  a  higber  pubUc  opinion,  and  of  a 
truer  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  intellectual  training, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  mottx'e  power  which,  to  the 
loog  run,  is  requisite  to  prevent  even  the  i>est  ninehiaerj" 
from  proving  ineffective,  unJ  which  will  stimulate  couuc:U 
and  boards  and  other  authorities  to  render  to  the  com*, 
luunity  the  best  service  they  are  capable  of  givinff.  Wi 
out  such  motive  force  our  primary  education  will 
atarx'cd,  and  our  higher  schools  will  remain  unorganised 
and  unimproved.  Recent  discussions  have  at  least  had 
the  eJTcx^t  of  kindling  livelier  popular  interest  in  tlie 
whole  subject  and  developing  a  stronger  sense  of  national 
roHpontiibility.  This  is  clear  gain,  and  justifies  hopes  of 
Bure  progreris  towards  a  higher  goaL 

Since  the  iorc^o\uft  twV\*3\o  -^-^x  Ssi  *^^v*'  ^-^  Pa 
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mentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  has  intro- 
duced i\  Bill  for  Xiondon  in  a.  eleiir  and  woU-roji^onod 
statoirieiit.  in  whif^h  ha  crmphitui^ed  :^liieliy  thti  neeensity 
for  one  authority  to  have  ixignisance  of  all  departmentA 
«rf  education  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  importance  of 
enlixting  in  the  service  of  the  public  all  the  chipf  IkhIich 
— miiniciptil,  academic,  and  voluntary — concerned  wltli 
education,  and  enabling  them  to  co-operate  in  tho  hiMI- 
nient  of  n  great  civic  duty.  We  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  attempt  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  Bill,  but  we 
may  observe  that  among  many  points  which  may  give 
rise  to  contruveray,  and  In  whicli  modiliciitioiif^  may 
pOB^iMy  be  mode  in  Committee,  some  of  the  mo^t  im- 
portantare— (1)  the  composition  of  the  proposed  eduoation 
cominitlHee  ;  (2)  the  exLont  to  which  tluit  r.ommitt^Mf  will 
poflsosH  reai  rosponBibility  and  power  of  initiative ;  (3)  the 
degree  and  manner  in  which  ite  educational  policy  will  be 
determined  or  controlled  by  the  whole  County  Council; 
(4)  the  ptiwers  proposed  to  bo  dolcgat*)d  to  tho  borough 
councils,  especially  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teaclierfi,  aud  the  choice  of  sites  for  new  echooln.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  government,  in  attempting 
to  conciliate  a  number  of  interests,  have  not  set  up  too 
wide  and  heterogeneous  a  combination:  whether  the 
borough  councils  should  ho  represented  at  all  upon 
the  central  authority:  and  whether  a  body  in  which 
the  County  Council  represeiitiLtives  are  in  su  distinct  a 
minority,  is  not,  likely  to  fall  out  with  its  superior.  At 
ail  events,  iu  the  proportions  of  representation  on  the 
educational  <;<immittee^  a^  At  present  propo8efL  there  is 
a  very  serious  departure  from  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1902. 


/VbC^.^Tfac  Bditor  regrets  that,  by  an  ovendghtf  the  lint 
of  books  at  the  head  of  the  article  to  the  preceding  muubor 
of  tho  Quarterly  Revifiw  on  '  Titilanci  from  WiUiin,'  crmtuined 
no  mention  of  a  work  entitled, '  A  Bovii^w  of  Irish  Uistory  in 
Relation  to  the  Social  Development  of  Irelujid/  by  Mr  John 
P.  Gannon  (Either  Uawtn,  tOOO},  from  which  gome  remarks 
on  pp.  2.  3  of  the  ^ame  article  ware  taken. 
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dapatdL  fi'^  —  tbe  CEaAnI 
mftl«e  at  SopLi*,  A. 
Bud  wnTUption,  446 — aiiftiTitf  ^ttr*' 
t«iAl  oommltboH,  Wa  ImJj  Eb» 
pAAii  iutrrfereiMx.  4flB — tto  arhiai 
of  refarm.  ifc.  —  the  Mw^m^h 
view  of  Ite  rdonmv  4Tl  —1^ 
Macedonian  'people.*  473  — tter 
«tlia«logi<»l  ■aim.  473 — ^lAfBft 
tlTc  etroog(b#  oT  llw  Gnriti  bM 
BolffariuHH,  474— tbv  So-rlnnk  4V 
— ih«  TnrkK  in  AlbwiiM.  A.— JJto^ 
nlJUi  ^vlupnth)  with  thie  OtveIa 
47^.  47d^MT  Gladftoae  a&d  tV 
MAfvdoniaDH,  ISO  —  ttimi 
naLt.  4J4l — the  quefitiou  of 
tttion,  4S2— Ih*  AilsUO-.  . 
pToffTomine.  48* — En^and'*  attt 
tudt,  ift. 

Uanaion  Houce  eantfr^nca  «d  tV 
adiulm^trHlloji  of  the  Ponaf  I^b 

don.  201— nwolulloaa,  SOS-MSk 

HADpaa-iant,  Guy  de,   en    H.  Zili^ 

ifta, 

MenilLitUi  Uaiw,  £'<M— ojurt-pahilKl* 
Gharlcb  ttii:  Bold.  £fi£^— hi^  |iaUi 
Iftgs.  ifi,— docorjilion  of  St  rrsuU' 
uhrin^.  227— ^^nae  of  beaatf  •thI 
U-ndiir  pooMr  fee1ln&  4b.— ImUi 
tJou  of  Lift  £4t;lei  2Sa. 

MlUab*  J,  C.    'The  Wi1d-fn«l«r  fi 

Scatl&nd,  [04-      >i*  Spctft, 

MlltonLflJi  BoQiaiice.    A.  4Sl'*Ur 

Bej^ley'e  coEtontiun,  tfc.^'  Nct» 
SolymA'  a.  *.till  boru  pobliiBiioii. 
4S5— a  pericci  of  IrsositioD,  ib.-^ 
tbe  Heptit-Uc  of  liCttera.  4«G— Wh 
ton  n.nd  tEii?  MUtuuIao  HchooK  i^ 
— Liio  unknown  aoUior  of  'Ni 
Solymft^"  lf<rt— Ur  Beglcr'a  d»l 
ti^o  nrgument^,  4iW--lM— frat 
pi<&nujce  ol  the  book,  141 — qn^li 
of  MR  pixKc.  &&' — pOFi^blc  nrritem 
■  Nov-fl  Solyma/  40i— -Ji 
Hci^u  iiied ,'  49il — o  u  lliae  of  Um' 
4]^4L^ti— u  «iliJipelaB&  al 
— MUton'?  positioti  &t  tl» 
itH  puhlloAtiun.  4ra — tho 
npol  i>gi^  Lira  mn  irnALed  vr  1th 
m^lf-tunlldcute,  5i»u — Ui]< 
ractci  iatics,  Ctil — tlie  noi 
(A  ^J^«  ^fl^tWm,  BOS — tli* 
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MciurAgu,  John,   Duke  of,    n^lntloiiR 
I         wlih  Monii>4qnl«u.  ^Z,  :iM^ 

Montiwiii  MftbtLtw-,  'Letters  of  Sfrs 

HoDlH^iu  Mi>  HllKa1i«tin  ber  letlcra. 

lit.     S-'f  *  Blne-alockiHg^/ 

Mont^aquieu  in  SngUnd.  33t— M^ 
Vlan's  "Hiitotrfl/  '.V6'l  —  relatione 
witb  ChtaLerflpld.  d^l,  352— birth 
juid  rlrcUQidtAuQU.  33;^— lutlucuH-ii 
bj     MonUi^D,    ZAi  —  lutfUci^tuAl 

3:i5,3jit— chATActariatlcs,i&. — 'Tem- 
pli?  de  Gnide,'  336— elttleri  U>  the 
AcadHtnj,  ib. — travefa  lu  Europe, 
iiiVJ — vLcbsitud^ft  of  MantcaiLulou'A 
inapu--icript^3:^  -Ihciriiubli cation, 
330  fripodnbip  wrilh  Waldfgrrivp, 
ift.—^tticl  rhe^itvTrJoIrl,  34l>— imprpM- 
flon^  of  London.  ^0.— ^nd  of  Kiuf- 
Hi^hajcu,  341  rt  acij.—of  Eug.\Uh- 
woiuvji.   343  —  rali^LoD,   344  —  par- 

yi5— Will  pole's  ehiiracUTiind  work. 
345  ft  Hfq. — notes  gc  Slitppen'^ 
Hpei^lj,  ;J40— thi;  PiMiaions  Bill.  347 
— di:l^tu  OD  Diinkirk.  340 — apiujco 
of  Engllali  poliLiJcmaRt  350  — oi 
GeoT^  I,  ib. — aawapapcra.  3fil  — 
pelfttitmH  with  man  of  sqbncsH  352— 
hiA  IniideqiJAC,^  Ea^linh.  li^i — talkfl 
«lLh  Uio  Kiau  (iiid  Quoeu,  th--- 
elncied  to  ttin  Rctj/iLl  Socielj.  3&-1 — 
fricadflblp  with  Fi>lfc<?q  and  Yorku, 
3fi5 — his  movi;mpiitd  unchroniclorl, 
Ufiti — ariHtucratio  (.■ompLnlous.  357> 
3ati  —  ndvocnte?!  tJif*  Union  with 
IrcUad,  369-ii;unlciihibC  alS^— clo- 
p&rture  iivm  l^u^luudt  300'corre- 
^piqiidDDCc  witb  [^iigLiiiLiiii.'iL,  3A1--- 
appreciation  of  l!laglaitil.  -1413!— apd 
EngJi'^Ii  litcr.itnroH  'MV.i. 

Morv,  lliUiriAh,  un  lb«  cbaructor  ot 
Mn<  MontAffti.  lA5, 

McrriH.  W.  O'Connor,  -  Pn«ciit  Irisb 
QtiL-stlaui.*  13. 


lietherlBDdA.  The  Enrly  Art  of 
the.  2(iS— Hnigw  ^tUlMUon.  ift.— 
HUppli^racDtary  eihiblLlon  of  lUn- 
juLattl«d  MSS.  in  tho  IIi>tvL  Grun 
thuu:^.  'Jlil>  — connoiiofk  hotwocn 
French  and  FlotniAh  art.  ifi. — ilu- 
h<rt  ^an  Kjct,  aJO-itfl^ati  van 
Eyct,  £ia-£lll  —  Pfttmn  Crl«tum» 
2lD-^Ro«tur  YWi  dsr  Wojikn,  2!»- 


flSl— JaajueH  DAnt.  ^1— Hugo  no 
dcr  Cotd,  222— Dirk  Btnita*  S3i^ 
Haiu  Mejikllat-,  :^4'a20  -GuAid 
David,  2iU— and  olhar  artiuU.  S30 
— InrH'^whJg  lovo  of  ilu^  tnuin\lic 
anil  ^:role*iiiB,  231  — tMbuical  per- 
fect Lan,  ^J-^roAllBOi.  it. 

NlGbi>l49  of  l^iikldlord,  niktbor  of  *Tb« 
Owl  nnd  the  Nlghtlnj^lu.'  44S. 

'NoTft  Solyiuvv'  rpricwed,  464  rl  #e^. 

R 

Piilmervton,  Lord,  hla  political  rela- 
tlonfl  with  Qaei-a  Victoria.  Hlft  << 

Pvasc,  A.  Q..  'Trurel  aud  Spart  In 
Africa.'  180. 

Peel,  Sir  Itubert.  ami  Uib  Erlob  UnE- 

vtrsity  q  lien  Hon,  TtT*.  5711. 
PJuTik«tt,  Rt  Hon.  Horaco.  M.P..  bla 

nclicinip    for    (he    d**rp|opHiPOt    of 

A^tcultitral     &nJ     induHCrlal     r«- 

auiin>ra  Li  licland^  14. 

Powell-Cotton,  K  H- 1;..  'ASportlog 

Trip  tlirough  AbjRRlnla,'  178. 

PHahordH  O.  H.,  "Through  the  Heart 
of  Patagonia,'  S3, 

ProviDcUl  l£ind,  Th9.  533— deilnl- 
tlou  of  the  leiTQ  ^  provUiriiL'  ifr. — 
Matthew  AjuoLd'a  concept  ion  of 
provlnolalitj.  5Si— loiivlineAs,  dls- 
ctimtoet,  Eiod  etniuH,  5:£4— the  daa- 
^r-4  ol  adnilmtion,  525 — Itlorature 
iuiit  provhidiil  UTe.  ^2l1— Ibv  pinvln- 
clulK;  of  clavi,  t6.^tbv  ^Eji^Iinh 
geatlfliOHli'  E27  —  Thaikcmj  and 
'c]Dafi,'ib.— Dit-'kuniiandcli/mocratuj 
prejudifo,  £!iS— Mr  J.  M.  libniv, 
ib.  —  aakdanic  provincial Ltf  And 
Miitlbcw  Arnold.  520-531— U»e  pru- 
vinoinlity  of  the  coterlr,  G3^^Dr 
Johnaoti,  (£. — Ucraf«  Wjilpole^  £33 
—the  WILT  of  poets  hi  tba  befflnnins 
c>f  Ihfl  nintite^'Dlh  century,  if>- — ths 
H«v1c«H.  J^34— HfillAnd  House.  S3fi 
— prov  Lilt  Lai  ity  &nd  the  rtc4!p[.Eoa  of 
Ibjifrj'^  ployfl*  <i- — Mi  Ootur  Wtlda 
and  tho  hjib^t  of  p^irudoar,  S'Mi-  the 
provLnoLalmio  oT  the  niLtion,  g'H — 
fntFrchhnfFv  ot  national  lioKB.  <;>.— 
alt^riHt  ohnrActerlHUcfc  of  EoglUh 
literature,  S3S, 

It 

Raike^  TbonLo^,  hia  Jourtialst  188. 

RailwfLj^.  borne,  fluctuationa  id  the 
price  of  ihe  Abana.  90 — «n\ji3it^aX 
and  tOTvdt^,  ^\— !vis*x«»a^^ft- 
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Bavemu^orByBaotiuiaP  400.    8a 
BjULntiuin. 

!iM  f<rhool  manogenH  ^^^^ 

Bivoira,    Sl^ar,    '  Lc    ori^ni    ddl& 
Arcbitcttum  iHOiabordn' n>viewe<l, 

BoGfwvdt,     Presideul.      '  TIjl^     Deer 

Kotiubory,   Lonl,  on  the  LriHh  l«cal 
GovfM^iment  Aki  of  IWItt ;  as, 

Bojal  Huciety*  publictttiran  i>f  "  Phild- 

logue  of  KfiiantJic  Pfljttis,'  150. 

Borol  BnglEUid,  G^O— Mr  Hidi?r  Hih;- 
U4U~iL  VI  A  writer  on  riknuing.  {A, — 
thfi  prcf-cnt  i^ondition  of  ogriCuJ- 
turv,r>t1 — MrHiLj^Jird'apmalmiiaiif 
M3— dcra!tBDl  mNbrtd  In  hl»  thxjlc, 
A43 — Improved  i^onditioii  of  rnmi- 
ina.  54H— Ltu^  laudJord,  545 — bbe 
ti:mail-rAnui'r,  &ia^!cbd  depci^dL^at 
on  Uia  Jfljidlord,  frVT — tlia  labourer, 
AJfl^raluctAiKic  or  Wlt^ij^o  lAdato  be 
form  tabourcTH,  S<tt^^tJie  Duke  qI 
BadfoTVl'i  Fanfi'Bcliool.  *ir, — Irish 
lubijur.  B50 — [jroMpcctb  of  thv  ^«cri- 
vultural  livbtiur<^r.  6fil — life  ijiaiir- 
bncfc,  ^'^^ — friendly  Hotietita,  553 
Ujv  pnjtjont  cfTect  af  t^clucAtlon,  5£^4 
— the  tearhtni;  Ln  villn^  htLiooIk 
G5fi — DOtXaei^  iiE'comDiodatLoiiH  .'iJia^ 
tbe  Labourarb^  (lielnjiJ^  Act.  557 
—  the  muUlplkjfcticu  of  mii.tII 
htildmgB,  55rt— Ibclr  PuttCBPn  i*59 
— clAJiaa  fur  govorikjrit'iit  aid,  5G0 
— i«ju]ji)>4ttik>-ii(,  of  Iciral  ta\ntion, 
jie]-l>n,4  _  thb  At;rLcultunil  Riu^.h 
Act,,  60£— rcvltiloo  (jf  m[]wa^  ralea 
on  iwrLblmblD  produce,  503-G06 — 
an  afcriculbural  porcQl  poet,  506^ 
Tood-kximii  competitloDt  6ff7' — pro^ 
tectlon  iLmI  proHperlty.  o'JS, 

Sunn^lt.   X    W.,  on   red^mpbiOD   of 

reverflion  DlfruiifiH  Z'A. 

SchultK  Bad  Bnraflley,  MvoHin,  qii  llir 
moiioBberi  of  Bt  Luke  of  Stiria,  IJL 

Adenoe*  A  ConEpectus  or   C^v— 

-InLeninLtoual  Cnljklogue  of  Sclrn- 
LiUc  Li[<^[Bturti/  ib. — luuouinu  of 
the  bunu  '  dciciktl/LCp'  140 — dcdnloii 
of  tbc  promoters,  MU-Hil--iuiJdc  of 
pablitihing  discovericB,  144^ae»'l«^ 
Lm<¥  of  thf  Royal  Socii^tyT  Hfi — 
'  PfattohophJud  Tranaoclloim.'  ti^.^ 
iihu  li^Ot'i^cDdcuE'  ■-'di;ntiit]i.'  p^-ri- 
odicolt  140^Darwin's  ouJ  Hivtlcy^A 


[QGthad    oC    publication,  h 
for    du     uiiiex,    14^ — ] 

cntion  of  thi-  'C-*LaJac<v 
tiflc  E>apon'  by  the  Hfljkl 
l50^_fU)  Authors  lai~ 
vaJnc],  ISI  — '  afi^  _ 
indejs,  !0 — difflcuIUci 
tiouaJ  co-tjpia-iilion,  ___ 
fcreaoea  ol  Itmp^uiKy  l5;^ 
HuaoepiiblUtlBf;,  15:^  ^a  'r(M 
tion  i)i]tub«r,'  iA.— fkdvuiU^ ■ 
dlwirlrorifAii^ri  of  HpuaM  mn 
for  the  soveml  sidriiflBi.  J4^BI 
adoption  of  tbe  sIi^Ii^ocsDt 
<knd  e^tAblir^hmen*  of 
burvauB.  IST^r^v^tcm  of 
tlon,  (6,  — ]Llpt]ikb«liciil  _ 
iTifint.  I5if — -con  St  met  ion  of 
uks,  tfi. 

Sf  [duk,  F,  C.  ,  '  Sport  &nd  T*»i 

nnd  We«L/  172-17^,  141 
ShaJid.  A.  I-,  -tlhootiufi,'  Ml 

SpeaulatiOD^   The   Oaioc 
incrcoAc  of  Uie  cvi},  jA, 
biflucncc.    eo,   1IO-I15— J 
«-fl)ra,   ft>  -colon  Ul   and   „ 
— mining imurkt I,  *-^,— ftn, 
1)3 — toital     ctecLine  vi    ehan^ 
number    of      South    Afriisa  m 
jHiales.  &4 — ofnoianL  of  afcpi, 
proecR^of  -tan>liig  an  the 
— nmnlier  of  rontix>lliiur  fii 
— tnppor-mino  shu^q,  9ft— 1 
Rant,    jind    tho    .Vnglo-, 

pIoraLion      Co, ,      *I7 c* 

Gold  FLeldB  Co.,  Ut. De  «* 

thpColdSM>raiwtCo,.96— At 

railways,  eO"Uuited  Stile  31 
L~orpotatioD«  Ut.  ^"Wall  SUwi  U 
era,  l<»--NurthQm  PKiAc 
lUl  —  fitriko  of  cok]  mil 
money  Mtriugerury  in  Kv« 
ia£— ifiblc  of  vari&LloDft 
fcb.— number  of  iDembm 
Lfliidou  Stock  KxcbAssr^  Ifll 
'deftliDgj.'  for  MUrcKTu^'ttl 
■rsJLXLaugo'  or  in(«r?F<t,  ii.—Hfe 
(or  altering  uiiniinaL  tjuoLotiouk  1 
-brokerj^  »'--— thargt  fW  tei* 
agLi,  *hftlf  connHiiaaioQ  nieo.'  Bl 
amonnL  of  btokur'*  fee,  i6l— if* 
or  'one-man  nuu-kelft.'  ItfT-w 
tionb  Iwtwpen  brofcer*  nod  job*i 
I'i,— Junjclu  niHrkot  or  W^e  U 
CAU  lumcs,  Hjrt^c-ju^^s  nj  oUWn 
piniei.  109  —  rules 
KinJiongo,  llO^'bueki 
'povw  ^yatem,'  »&, 
Lhc  i:in:ii|jfcra,  II3-L^ 
priBouiuerit  for  1|ii> 
HccuritltB.  l|ii. 
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Sport  uid  TdltsI,  Beccnt,  lai  — 

CuJum.']  T-  Tiiorotou'*;  'S^iortlnjc 
Toot,'  103 — Mr  Gnthomc'Hanlj'a 
flketchea,  i6,-'Kr  Shojida  'Shoot- 
iu«,"  th.  —  ile  Sydney  atixtcD'n 
-  Ifiuhtug  and  Shooting.'  Jil:l — Mr 
J,  G,  MiliiiiK-  "Tbe  Wild'towlftT  In 
Scolli:iud>'  1U4— OP  the  ajrlviU  t^f 
the  wikl-eevftv  nt  Locb  I^vdei.  L^ 
— their  inti'lttttuoi  powcra,  JtM — 
on  th«  QrlEiieys,  i£- — hu  illuntra- 
tiooH.  107  —  Mr  F,  G-  AflAloa 
Sport  In  Europe,'  1^7-109 — PrcBl- 
ilKnl  BocntvelL'B  ^Tbe  DperFamHy/ 
I4tu-ni— PrlucL-  Dmjildoff'e  'Iliiiit- 
in^  TrlpB  Ijj  tha  Gaucw>ud/  171  — 
'  ATL^rWkLd  shRcp  in  tht^  AJUlimd 
MougoIIiL,^  lA.— JUr   F.  C'    J^onH^i* 

■  Aport  and  TrnvGl  East  and  WeaU' 
iT^-nfi.  la^— oji  bunet-wtiUDdan  173 

-Mr  Cliurcb's  'Cliintsi!-  Tarktrstan 
eribh  Carav&a  ckad  K^c,  175-178— 
Mr  PowoU  CottOB'b  *A  Sporting 
Trip  throi]|{[»  AbybH&niH,'  i7H_Mr 
a  A.  Pinuu-'B  'TravL'l  and  Sport  io 
AfrEuL,'    !flO  —  Mukior    rmn&uUc'Ei 

■  Thu  Book  of  the  Itide,-  183-185. 
SiiuJer,  Llenl  U-  O.,  'Tbi>  InQuoncv 

nr  rSutimBiinn  Cabl^ii  npon  MliltAry 
mud  Nuvol  £Jupraiuac>'iiuoted.S7A. 
SteveoBon,  Mr  F.  S.,  M.P„  and  Ihe 
peopit  oT  Mncedonia.  480. 

Stuck    liii^bai^xe,    Ifondou,    Bpccala- 
tlon  oc  tbv.  US — iaaovatLoa  la  tbu 
NorLhern  Pftuiflo  HhnroS,  JOl  —  nnoj 
bar  E>f    miamtwrB,    IU3 — rulise,    M«. 
NM/  Speculation. 


T. 

Tim.  Mr  W.  W.,  -NoHw  on  Hellen- 
ibin  in  BotitHn  nud  ludli/  61iL 

Telograpbe,     Ijiiporial,    ItM.      fft 
lmp«TiiL^. 

Teat&meiLt,  New,  CriticiBin,  ^u— 

tha  'BiblicAl   qut^dttOD,'  £71 — vjutvti 

^tihougi!  from  thr  d^vn^jvc  lo  thv 
hltlorlokl  spirkl.  375— hHUkry  of  Uin 
lelL,  J70-27^4  —  Dumber  of  tjpeh, 
278-380— on«Jii  of  tli«  dtiuuineat>, 
i^fi]  S85 -maU^riaJ  for  blsborr,  285 
the  TubiugiiD  (Lvhoo],i&. — ee&Utns 
t]DD  of  liookfi  to  IheliHtof  flulheolic 
workp,  3^7 — SyniJptip  Cotju^rH.  K«K 
— Lilie  founb  Go&iiet,  2S0— Apom- 
I  J*  pae»  SW-  2tf  2--tbc  Faul  int  K  tJ  Is  LI  rn. 
^J\}2  Epistles  to  TimoLbyjindTitu-). 
^'■^— FbiJtiaoii  lukd  U^bruw^s.  tt. — 


£fi4-2nA— b«Uef  In  mlnclen.  aiTT^ 
lli<;  vlfi^lii  birf-U.  209- W:;  — bodily 
roanm:clion.  30£ — pa^itloD  df  Pro- 
ff^soir    Cikrducr,   aOS—of    Dr  Har 

TboiDw   Coiis«ir«BQ03r   Aot  of    181H  : 

Thamton,     Cotnnol    T.,     'Sparling 
Tour;  102. 

Travel   and   SpcTt.   BeOBot,   Ifll. 
^e  Sport. 

TuWn^nn    school     of     HLough^     In 


U. 


United  Statv^'.  tipecutation  lu  tjlII- 
way^j,  m>— Wrkll  Strict  <ifJil*iT>,  IIX) 
-tAbt?  Of  tluf  variation  in  prJ<:Ji>>, 

naiTttndt;  Bof)>rm  in  India,  13M, 

Av  IndJiv. 


F- 


Vlon.  M.,  biH  'Htitoire   de  Honti^ti- 

Victoria,  Uooan.  The  Political 
liifb  or,  :W^-iubcroab  <LualiUf». 
aiO-tonatUj  of  purpoaiv  2Ht--ili— 
i>liuplii:[tyr  312— froedDm  from  pcr- 
hnnikY  \nnlt7>  n^nso  nf  dtily,  Yfi, -- 
conctplion  of  tbt  RousUtutlOh.  MA 
—her  choice  of  a  buebond,  1511— 
indurucc  of  Priocc  AJborU  3E.1,  i'ZA 
— ret»t,ionfL  wlib  Lord  Palme isboik. 
316,  3in-:[-il— Sir  Hobert  PmI,  »17 
— herTjFWHon  thaMa-Tnoothfi^rHtiL. 
318  —  KUTTCJider  of  Prot^^LionisL 
priudplee,  iO. — Lbc  Spaul?iti  uuir 
tiinges.  illQ — roiolutiouiLrj  Umiblon 
of  1K48,  Cfr,— CHniCflu  War,  330- 
Indian  Mntinf.  :i31— deiitb  of 
fnntiii  Contort,  16.— ber  cbaractef 
nicUoved  bygiildAnre  and  i<JLperi- 
enct.  3S2— line  of  poUcy.  aBJ-  view 
of  fgreij^  poLitira,  t^^ — don>i?atiCt 
SSI^-het'  pofifUon  in  tbt  Empliv, 
SVA — ■siuuuplr  of  her  private  lifo. 
32ti— 'Joumu.1  of  our  Life  In  tb# 
Highlands,'  tit. — eomiilAtnte  of  tipr 
ntif-ltri  of  public  di»ty-  3S7-33&— 
di?:voMon  lUiJ  lojAlty  of  the  poople, 
3a*— death,  ib. 

Volb«!re,    bin   defence   of    the    Coian 
fomilj,  IJfi, 
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WalpdJv,  Sir  Robortt  cbanujtcr  and 
work,  iMfi  ft  aifff. 

Wulo,  W.  11,  J.,  *£xpoaitlon  Oos 
Priniltlf}<  HiLuiaDdM  etfl'Art&ai^lcii. 

WeudU  11-  H..bi4e-9?fny  on  Fbe  [lonpel 
af  St  Jolin.  eoo. 

West  luHia  Dock  Company.  253.    See 

WeyJerj,  Rogior  van  der,  21EI— up- 
pomt4vl  town^palDter  at  Ijrufiula, 
220— *  BeiiC'^iLt  froia  the  Cnjaa.'  nnd 

Wrarall.  Sir  William,  on  Mrs  Mon- 

twu.  S3. 
Wyntlhnm.    Rt   Hon.   Gflorgftn    M,P,h 

his  trirtb  Load  Bill  of  l»l)2  ;  £1— on 

(ht  quifitiun  of  ptIcG,  27- 

Y. 
Yorbv.  CbAHes.  frlBTidflbip  vtth  Man- 


Sola,  Simile  :  Ms  Liib  and  Wi 

llii— biiih   ftiid    par«uL?«'    i'/, 
jears,  potition  at  M«»rtns  Hathet 
1  Itl  — UtcriLry  hIIqtU.  ih.  — prlncj  p]c4^ 
117 — cliamr-Thr   of    hit:   novels    117 
l:iO"donnjaiii;  life,    llS— a-Ivoc 
of  Llic  Drcyfj»  c««e,  118-122 
V6i'\i6  en  Mftfcbe.'  119— nppeal 
the.  btudcuia  'j(  PiLriri^  i6-— nuhlc- 
riuliflin,    i:;^    liO— conception     of 
buman  cbarorti^r,  1£^l£4 — preteu 
tlans  to   bo  ttcleuLlfIc,    l±t— theory 
of  heredity,  125— hi&  oiurd  piupoM 
and   fiucorHy,   1^6— pc^imuun  and 
CaliLli^ui,    iL^,    -de  TO  ill   of    tb?   me 
HcloDtillc    vpEr-it,    1S7 — ^  Le    Kaman 
Esp+irimPntAl,'    iKrt-'ra&riirt  of  ht-i 
work.  150— ituA|ciiiAtivei»vrpix  IX, 
i;i5 — compared  with  ibe  Bomuiti- 
olfllfl.  131 — fcno  wl^dpf  of  tfac«:ilflrior 
world,    lya  — on    the    Inhntiu  of 
Udtui^    i&.  —  detiortptiOD    of    tb« 
baUleofSertofi.  !:i5-13?. 
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